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PREFACE. 


IT 1s usually the fate of the maker of an anthology to 
please none of the judicious because each is convinced 
that his taste 1s superior to that of the editor. "The 
possibility of escaping this fate on the part of the 
author of the present volume, which aims at collecting 
those fragments of the song-writers of Greece that 
have a distinctly human interest, is all too great: an 
nntoward chance has bequeathed to us such a meagre 
portion of the wealth of Greek song that the task 
of selection is comparatively easy. "The triumphal 
odes of Pindar have indeed been handed down fairly 
complete and are elsewhere accessible. Only in the 
case of Daechylides, who has now almost passed from 
his position as a fragmentary poet, is the material 
over abundant for the purpose of an anthology. If I 
have not included all that 1s best in him, it is because 
a few of his finer odes are mutilated in parts beyond 
all hope of certain restoration. Of the rest of the 
song-poetry of Greece only broken columns and ruined 
architraves remain to attest the beanty of the un- 
shattered edifice. 

Though I have refrained from inserting in the text 
much that is of importance to the stadent of mytho- 
logy, metre, and language—indeed the  briefest 
fragments acquire a value incommensurate with their 
size when all we possess is so little—, I have not 
hesitated in the commentary to draw upon the whole 
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extant body of Greek lyric in the hope of making the 
work as eomprehensive as possible within the limits 
of a single volume. — The notes aim largely at illus- 
trating the poets from each other, and especially with 
reference to Pindar and Daeehylides. I have also 
endeavonred to show at least in part the debt of all 
the melie poets to Homer.  Tl'heokritos has been often 
cited and still more frequently Horaee. The parallel 
passages from ancient and from modern writers em- 
brace much that is less the result of conscious 
imitation than of happy coincidence, the natural 
expression of the language of poetry in all ages ; and 
their inclusion is partially intended to stimulate the 
student to notice for himself traces of the kinship 
between the poets of different climes and. periods. 
Marked as is the individuality of the Greek lyrists, 
the economy of their vocabulary is lurgely ceonserva- 
tive; and purely verbal pirallels. have. not. been 
disregarded when they point to the dependence of 
the later upon the earlier artist. 

Sinee the aim of the present, edition 1s interpreta- 
tive rather than eritieal, the textual apparatus has 
been made as brief as possible. "The text is based 
upon an examination of all the ws. evidence, but 
the fact that, apart from Daech. i-x. and a few 
minor selections, the fragments in this volume are 
preserved, and that often in a very eorrupt form 
because of their metrical and dialeetal difliculties, 
in the Mss. of more than eighty diflerent. authors, 
grummarians, sceholiasts, geographers, and the like, 
will, I trust, justify the complexion of the eritical 
apparatus. "The decision to restrict. this part of the 
work was reached only with great unwillingness, but 
à conspectus of the various readings, to say nothing 
of the innumerable conjectures, would, I believe, have 
only served to embarrass the younger student for 
whom the book is primarily designed.  Dergk's 'octae 
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Lyriei. Graeci vemains the. indispeusable guide to all 
thorough-zoiug study of the text; but ijt is to be 
hoped ihat the new edition of the second and third 
volumes by Prof. Crusius, to whom the investigation of 
Greck lyric isalready 80 greatly indebted, will remove 
the mauy defects that still disfigure Dergk's monu- 
mental work. 

Except as regards the Aiolie forms, aeeeuts, and 
breathiugs, for whieh Attice has been substituted 
hundreds of times in the MSS. marks of apostrophe, 
itacistic spellings, and the like, ] have adopted no reiad- 
ing which involves a departure from the Mss. withont 
a statement to that effect ; and I have often meluded 
in the eritieal apparatus some of the more miwked of 
the above-mentioned matters that the student might 
gain some acquaintance with the textual pr oblems at 
issue. The citation of readings unaccompanied by 
the name of a Ms. indicates that tho re adings 1n 
question are found. 1n all or im the best MSS.; specific 
meution 1$ usually made of one or more Mss. only 
when they contain the best traditional reading. "The 
names of the authors of emendations will be found 
in Bergk, except in the ease of such as have appeared 
sinee tho publication of his last edition (1882). "These 
are duly recorded either in the margin or in the 
notes. In dealing with fragments "often of the 
briefest. compass it has not. been found advisable to 
relegate all the eritical notes to the  miurginal 
commentary. 

The PDibliographiy makes mention of the chief! books 
that have been used in the prepiration of the text 
and notes. Prom these I have drawn freely. Of 
those that have been of most assistance I may mention 
the anthology of Michelangeli, whieh is especially 

valuable as regards the history of the text, Iveitzen- 
en s Fipigram und Skolion, and the articles s: by Crusins 
|i Wissowa's edition of Pauly's Zeul-Encyclopácie. 
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I owe mueh to Jebb's Sophocles aud to the editions 
of Pindars epinikian odes, :nd lI am especially 
indebted to the work on Piudar and Greek syntax 
by the distinguished scholar whose name I am privi- 
leged to associate with this book. 

The eommentary on Daechylides was begun shortly 
after the appearance of Kenyon's edition, and no 
small part of the notes has, in consequence, been 
antieipated by the later editors.  DBlass' text reached 
me after my work was well under way, the edition 
of Jurenka, the Frenueh and Italian translatious of 
Desrousseanx and Festa respectively came into my 
hands after the printing had begun. The eoumentary 
has profited mueh froin the contribntions to the text 
and interpretation of the newly «discovered poems 
that have appeared iu the twelfth volume of the 
Classical Hieview and in other journals. — 'To the authors 
of these artieles I desire to make here acknowledg- 
ment of an indebtedness that has not been stated at 
every point in the notes. "The difficulty of apportion- 
ing the credit of priority with regard to the emenda- 
tions of the text of Dacehylides is great, and in 
following the order of the artieles in the Classical 
lieview 1 have adopted what seemed the only feasible 
plan. 

As has been well said by Sehroeder, the prospective 
editor of Bergk's Pindar, the study of Greek metre 
is at present in a state of anarchy ; and I am not 
certain that an attempt to grapple with the various 
theories put forward since the time of Westphal and 
J. H. H. Sehmidt has tended to improve the book. 
In the case of poetry that is largely fragmentary 
uneertainty is the result of the best attempt. As 
regards Baechylides I have contented' myself with 
presenting the seansion of the lines as they staud in 
the papyrus, and in the main according to the doctrine 
of Westphal, whieh still holds its ground among a 
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large body of metrical scholars; ind in general I 
have preferred, in à book of this character, to follow 
a conservative course rather than adopt the theories 
of Weil, who leans to the revival of the antispast, of 
Wilamowitz, or of Blass, which are still undeveloped 
in detail. 

The collection embraces, apart from the folk-songs, 
which are of uncertain date in many cases, only such 
poems as are the product of the classical period. As 
many will be glad to read the Zmakreonteia in con- 
junction with the genuine poems of Anakreon, I have 
added a selection in the Appendix, which contains 
also the skolia attributed to the Sages, the paian of 
Isyllos, and several of the lyries that have lately been 
discovered in the course of the excavations at Delphi 
by the French School. While the sheets were passing 
through the press I was able to find a place for the 
new poem of Sappho, though it has not been suecess- 
fully restored, and for the fragment attributed to 
Alkman. 

My sincere thanks are due to Dr. Mortimer Lam- 
son Earle, whose assistance has been of the greatest 
serviee both in the interpretation and emendation of 
several passages and in the reading of the proofs. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
ATHENS, Nov. 27[15, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FoR that broad department of poetry coordinate with 
the epie and the drama which we call lyric, the Greeks 
had no comprehensive name. "To the writers of the 
Alexandrian age,! who introdueed and gave eurrency 
to the expression, lyrie meant primarily what the name 
imports—poetry sung to the aeeompaniment of the 
lyre. By an inexaet but natural extension of the range 
of the word, lyrie came to inelude all verse sung to 
musie without prejudice to the supremacy of the lyre, 


! Avpikós appears for the first time in the Ars Gramm. (p. 6. 
|l. 10 Uhlig) of Dionysios Thrax, the pupil of Aristarchos, 
who speaks of Avpuc) moígs:s. — Plut. de liberis educ. 13 B has 
Avpuci) Téxv» ; the later introduction to the pseudo-Anakreontic 
collection (2 p, 2), Avpu) uoüca. Cicero Orat. 55. 183 uses 
the Greek Avpuot (cf. Plut. JVesma, 4), and. his contemporary 
Didymos Chalkenteros wrote a treatise zepl Avpucdv oujràv 
that was a storehouse of information to later students of 
literature. A tractate of no importance in Boissonade's 
Anecdota has the title mepi Avpucav (cf. Schmidt Didymi Frag. 
395). Clem. Alex. (about 200 A.D.) quotes from Dacch. as a 
Aupukós (Strom. 5. 731). The title of the work by Euphorion 
(born 276 rP.c.)—' pl ueXomoiQv—is m agreement with the 
usage of the classical period and of later inscriptions. Plato 
sometimes (Phaidr. 9438 A, Gorg. 449 p) nses uovoik?), uovotkós 
where the modern equivalent is *lyric.! Horace, Ovid, Quin- 
tilian and other Roman writers use /yrcus to denote the 1nelic 
poet. Avpuiós appears under the name Anakreon in C. 7. 5c. 
et Ital, 1132; and in a late inscr. from Egypt (C. I. G. 4716 
add. d 44). 
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which was the first instrument employed in the his- 
tory of Greek poetry. PDesides the numerous other 
stringed instruments used by the Greek poets to 
accompany their songs, the flute was adopted in the 
instrumentation of many lyrical poems, such as the 
processionals, dirges, paians, partheneia, and some of 
the hyporchemes; and both flute and lyre were 
employed by Pindar in giving an instrumental setting 
to several of his triumphal odes. More appropriate 
therefore than lyrie, as an exact and comprehensive 
designation of all poetry that was sung to a musical 
aceompaniment, is melie, the term in vogue among 
the Greeks of the classie age. 

Melos consists of three elements— words, melody, 
and rhythm.! In the meaning song, j4éXos 1s later 
than Homer,? in whom the word denotes a * member '; 
and melie poetry is, in fact, so called not because of 
any connection with iéXzo,? but beeause 1t is divided 
into members. Just as co«etv embraces the ereative 
activity of poet and of musieal composer, so jéAos 
eomprehends the text and the melody, both of which 
are divided into members. The term melice was not 








! Plato ARep. 398 p 7rÓ uéNos ék rpi)v éoTl cwykeluevov, Nóryov 
rc Kal ápuovías kal pvOuo0, cf. Arist. Quint. l. 6 xpi) yàp kai 
peNoólav OccpeiaÜa. kal pvOuàv kal. Aé£w, Ümrws üv TÓ TÉNetov Tí)s 
qOfjs dmepyáguraa. 

? Hymn 19. 16, Archil. 77, Alkm. i. 

7 Euripides! alliteration 4oXmràv ueNéov (Alb. 451) possibly 
points to the poet's belief in the etymological connection of 
the words. 


i Mar. Viet. 184. S (cf. 54. 13) hints at this explanation : 
sicut. et corporis nostri partes Graece uéN appellantur. — Gl ied 
and Zied (L. and. S.) is a specious parallel. 

5 uéNos is eognate with Skt. marmen joint. "The reason 
for the musical eonnotation of the word is not perfectly clear. 
Allen, Zarrerd. Stud. iu Class. Philol. 4. 207, suggested that 
it came into use from the singing-school (cf. Plato Proteag. 
325 & ff.) and with special reference to the phrases (members) 
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extended to cover,elesiac, jambie, and even epic, 
poetry because the musical accompaniment was not 
so vital a feature of these forms of poetical composi- 
tion (so long as they were still sung, either in part or 
entire) as it was in the case of melie verse, whieh was 
marked by flexibility of rhythm and melody. lt is 
in the strophe of choral poetry, where the members 
are not uniform as in the epic hexameter, whieh pre- 
ceded melie, that we may best observe the arrange- 
ment of the words in members (x«rà jq) which 
mark the movement of the air in its several phrases.' 
It is, however, questionable whether uéAos was first 
used with special referenec to the strophe. "The nome, 
when provided with a text, was composed in hexa- 
meters, and it is included under guéAos. | We may 
therefore assume that the name melic is due, not to 
the articulations of the strophe, but to the complete 
musical setting which was the essential feature of the 
numerous species of verse that fall under this class. 
The general name for *song' is Gmpo. In so far as 
the words of a poem have been set to musice from 
beginning to end the poem is à uéAos.? o5, on the 
other hand, in its strictest application is à poem that 
is sung merely, and is therefore the specific name for 
a folk-song, which is only then called ué^os when 
it has been adapted and transformed by the artist 
who sets it to musie. Sometimes oo; appears to 
designate lyrie as opposed to other species of poetry, 
and thus to usurp the place of péAos ; but only when 





of the four-line stanza. | So in Sanskrit, pida, * foot,' denotes 
5 line of a tetracolic stanza and verse." Cf. zoís and «àXorv. 
In the meaning 'tnne,' uéAos occurs as early as Alkman (vi.). 
É x p e)m- 

Cf. yAàcca kai uéXos Eur. Alk. 357. : 

!In his cavm?ua divides Horace (1. 15. 15) has possibly 
preserved a trace of this conception. 

? A single, definite poem is called uéXos in Hdt. 5. 95, deua 
Plato Protag. 339 v. 
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no stress is laid upon the faet of musical composition. 
Our use of *ode' in speaking of a poem of Sappho 
or Pindar is derived from the employment of qó 
to signify a single, definite poem. 


CANON OF THE MELIC POETS. 


The Alexandrian scholars ineluded in their Canon 
the following nine melie poets!: Alkman, Alkaios, 
Sappho, Stesiehoros, Ibykos, Anakreon, Simonides, 
Pindar, and Baechylides. This number was inereased 
by the addition of the name of Korinna; so that, 
whereas Quint. 10. l. 61 says movem lyricorum longe 
Pindarus princeps, Petron. Satir. 29 has Pindarus 
novemque lyrici. "The existenee of a more exelusive 
list has been wrongly concluded from Statius Silv. 5. 
3. 94 quosque orbe sub ommi «rdwa septena  sumerat 
sapientia fuma. 


MONODIC AND CHORAL MELIC. 


From one point of view Greek melic may be 
regarded as sacred or profane. Almost all of the 
lyrics of the Greeks arose in connection with the cult 
of the gods, and in course of time, as the artistic 
instinc& was developed, were to a greater or less 
degree divoreed from their primitive ritualistic func- 
tion. More clearly marked, however, is the division, 
in the literary period, into monodie (to which some 
scholars would restriet the term melie) and choral 
song.? Originally almost all melie poetry was led by 





lSee An. Par. 4. 196, Usener Dion. Halic. de imit. 130. 


? Plato in the Lews 700 n ignores this method of division 
when he classifies melie poetry according to contents (eto) 
and form (ex/uara). If the eiógy are hymns, threnol, paians, 
ete., and tlie ex/uara. are anlodie and. kitharoedic, the nome 
would be both an eios and à ex5ua. In Pof. S. 7 Avistotle 
records a division into ethical (78) melodies, melodies of 
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a single voice, while the chorus sang only the refrain; 
and certain kinds became entirely choral at different 
times and places. — According to the instrumentation, 
melic was of two species: kitharoedic, when the words 
were accompanied by the notes of a stringed instru- 
ment, and aulodie, when the flute, or rather the 
clarinet, was employed. "The two forms of musical 
aecompaniment were occasionally combined. The 
instrumentation (kpoto:s) was subordinate to the text 
in the best melic period. Between the music, rhythms, 
and musical modes of monodic and of choral song there 
is no thoroughgoing distinction. Choral song was in 
unison except when an interval of an octave was the 
result of the participation of men aud boys or women 
in the same chorus. This is the only form of modern 
*harmony' that ancient Greek choral music has to 
show. 

Monodie melie, or that which 1s sung by a single 
voice, is represented in the earliest stage of Greek song 
by the nome ; and this form remained monodic until 
the end of the fifth century. The chief representatives 
of the monody are the Aiolians and the Ionuie Anakreon. 
Its stanzas were repeated without interruption and 
were of brief compass, usually consisting of four or 
five simple verses, often arranged in regular succession 
(kaTrà a T(Xov) ; the metre was generally some form of 
logaoedic. "The sphere of the monody is thc sphere 
of emotion—the deepest feelings of the individual, his 
joy and sorrow, hate and friendship ; or his trifling 
moods are equally the subject of this song that exists 
for itself alone because it is the outpouring of the 
heart and unprompted by the requirements of a ritual. 
Its wealth of emotion, nnimpaired by the accidents 





action (mpakriká), and passionate melodies (év0ovetacikd). 
These correspond to Aristoxenos' jevxaeTu, cvaraNruc], and 
óacraNTuG jeNomoiía, and to Aristeides' vouukós, rpo-ywós, and 
ó.0vpauikós Tpóros. 
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of time and place, makes it for us the most enduring 
of the relies of Greek song ; whereas we find it difficult 
to represent the occasions that gave birth to the choral 
ode, which, because of its intimate association with the 
religious faith and cult of the Greeks, is stamped with 
the distinctive qualities of the ancient world. 


Choral melic is in large measure public in character 
and epidelcetice. It is devoted to the worship of the 
vods and heroes, and is therefore a solemn expression 
of the united voice of the state. [t is not confined 
to the narrow spirit of a canton, but has an inter- 
national eatholicity though the poets are maiuly 
aristoerats. "Though choral melie is public in mood, 
it is none the less an expression of the individual 
poet, and it is illbadvised to define choral poetry as 
objective in contrast to the subjective monody. In 
.the pre-Attic age the chorus is only the mouthpiece 

|of the poet, whether it chants a hymn, a threnody, a 
| paian, or a triumphal ode. Not only does the poet 
|show à consciousness of the publie: he is conscious of 
"himself and of his art. Dut in the fifth century at 
Athens, where he composes for the musical festivals 
in charge of the sovereign people, he surrenders some- 
thing of his former freedom of expression because he 
is the representative of the whole state. 


Iun the union of song, music, and dance (907) 7eAe(«) 
the anelents discovered the perfection of melic, and 
those poems were most esteemed which required 
the cooperation of all three arts. "The poet himself 
was not merely the artificer of the words: he was a 
master of musical composition and skilled in arranging 
the evolutions of the dance, so that the union of the 
arts which was present to his imagination as a poet 
took audible and visible effect under his direction as 
chorodidaskalos. Almost all choral melic was accom- 
panied by the danee proper or by marching, which 
cave plastic life to the words of the poet and dis- 
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tinctness to the phases of the rhythm. There were 
three kinds of lyrie dance: the pyrrhic, which was 
warlike and rapid, the grave and solemn gymnopaidie, 
and the sportive hyporchematic. The Dorian choruses 
were usually quadrangular, arranged in ranks ((vy«) 
according to breadth and in files (e7otxot) according 
to depth. "The rhythms of choral melic were varied, 
and eaeh poem had a different metre. "The arrange- 
ment was now monostrophiec, now in groups of triads, 
consisting of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, now in 
free rhythms without grouping. The equilibrium of 
the grouping by triads gave precision and severe 
beauty with mobility and grace. The ampler and 
more intricate strophes and epodes were a work of 
the most complicated art and often required the 
services of guilds of trained singers. The choruses 
were composed of men and boys, and occasionally of 
girls, as in the marriage songs and in connection with 
the worship of the gods. 

If we call the first of the two divisions Zfiolian, 1t 
is without prejudice to the fact that the Lesbian 
epithalamia were choral and that the Aiolians chanted 
in chorus the praises of the gods at their religious 
festivals. On the other hand much that is Dorian 1s 
purely personal and needed no orchestie accompani- 
ment. The Greeks did not separate private from 
publie life as do the moderns; hence much that is 
regarded by us as proper only to the sphere of the 
individual finds an outlet in the choral ode, which 1s 
an expression of the common sentiment of the state. 
Most of the choric poets were not Dorians, but the 
Dorian stamp is upon all choral poetry in its language, 
rhythm, and metre. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF MELIC POETRY. 


The writers of the classical period made no attempt | 
to classify all the various forms of their melic poetry. ] 
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Pindar alludes, in Frag. 139, to paians, dithyrambs, 
threnoi the Liuos-song, hymeneals, and the ialemos. 
In à passage! that does not aim at exhaustiveness 
Plato mentions hymns, threnodies, paians, dithy- 
rambs, and nomes. Hymns to the gods, enkomia in 
honour of good men and women, and hymeneal songs? 
alone find a place in the Platonic ideal state that safe- 
guards its citizens from the demoralizing influence 
produeed by the fictions of the poets, who mix evil 
with good. When Aristotle? distinguishes lyric from 
epie and dramatic poetry, he employs the term 
dithyrambie, though he also alludes to the nome, 
mainly becanse the dithyramb and the nome were 
the chief representatives of melic in his day. His 
treatise cepi vourov is lost, as are the various works 
by the Peripateties that bore the same title or dealt 
with the history of music, the musical contests, etc. 

It was not till the great library at Alexandria was 
established that any external necessity was felt to 
group exactly all the great mass of melie poetry 
then extant but now almost completely lost. An 
Apollonios of Alexandria, for example, gained his 
name ó eioypádos from his activity as a classifier, 
espeeially of the poems of Pindar. While the under- 
mentioned three-fold division may be anterior to the 
founding of Ptolemy's library, its elaboration is cer- 
tainly the result of the labours of the editors and 
seholars of Alexandria, who for the first time made 
complete editions of the works of Alkman, Alkaios, 
[| Sappho, Pindar, and other lyrie poets, whieh they 
arranged either according to eontents or according 
to metre. 

The only approximately exact divisions of Greek 


l Lows '700 x. 
? Laws 802 ^, Rep. 459 x, 607 A; hyporchemes Zon 534 c. 
3 Poetics 1447 a 15, b 29. 
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melic that have come down to us were made in 
Alexandria and have been transmitted, through the 
medium of Didymos' zepi AvpikQv zovjrov, to Proklos, 
who in his Chrestomathy! arranges the various forms 
of melie under the followiug three heads.* 


l. To ruE Gops. 


Hymn (''1vos). Nome (vópos). 
Prosodion (zpooótov). Adonidion (&9wr tov). 
Paian (moe«av). Iobaechos (iofpakxos). 


Dithyramb (3 cpap9os). | Hyporcheme (zépypa). 


9. ITO MEN. 


Enkomion (éykójuov). Hymenaios (*iérouos). 
Epinikion (émtvíktov). Sillos (a£ AAos).]? 
Skolion (e«óAtov). hrenos (0p5vos). 
Erotic song (épwrikór). Epikedeion (émukijóetov). 


Epithalamium (éz«60.Adpaov). 
3. To Gops AND MEN. 


Partheneion (zepÓevetor).  Oschophorikon (ooXodoprt- 
Daphnephorikon ($adv1- kóv Or ócxodopikov). 
Qopukóv). Votive songs (eUxrukd). 





! Westphal's Metr. Gr. 1. 243. Cf. Menand. Rhet. Gr. 9. 
197 ff. Brief definitions of many of the species appear in an 
anonymons writer (An. Ox. 4. 313). 


?0f. Theokr. 16. 1 aei roÜro Ais koípois uéXei, ai£v doioís, | 
bjvetv dOavárovs, buvely dvya0Qv kMéa ávópQv, Hor. «vw poet. 
S3 ff.: Musa dedit fidibus diros juerosque deorum | et pugilem 
victorem, et equum, certamine primum | e£. twvenun, curas. et 
libera, vina referre. 


3 Silloi was the name for lampoons after the time of Timon 
of Phleius (280 s.c.), who attacked the philosophers. The 
title was in course of time given to the lampoons of Xeno- 
phanes, who lived in the sixth century, but the sillos is not à 
meliec poem. 
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To the above three classes Proklos adds a further division 
embracing songs on *casual occurrences? (mpoozímrrovoat Tepi- 
cTáces), which, he says, are not species of moelic, though the 
poets themselves undertook their composition. They are: mpay- 
paTuKá, éuwmropuká, ümoaroNuká (cf. Athen, 14. 631 D), yreguoXoyuá, 
yeopryd, émiraXNruikd. These names probably represent an 
attempt at classifying certain poems which resistcd enrolment 
among the various divisions of the orthodox system of the 
early Alexandrians. If, as seems probable, such poems as 
Alkm. x., Alk. xvi, Sa. xli, and, possibly, some of the 
folk-songs are in point, Proklos, or his source, is inconsistent 
in calling this class pseudo-melie. — kAeyíajgoi, mentioned 
by Hesych. as a form of melie composition, derive their 
name merely from the stringed instrument called the 


KNeyíiauBos. 


This method of classification is defective from 
several points of view. The sharp differentiation 
between the divine aud the human element is not 
visible, for example, in the skohDa, or even in the 
epinikion because of its pervasive religious tone. It 
lacks historical perspective, sinee the forms of molic 
were continually changing their character : the human 
side was continually gaining ground at the expense 
of the divine. It exaggerates the difference between 
poems of similar form and content, differences that 
were often evanescent to the ancients.! It is largely 
dependent upon the use of words, that were, for the 
most part, not employed in the lyric age in a technical 
sense ; and it leaves ns uncertain as to the designation 
of many of the poems of Alkaios, Sappho, Anakreon, 
and other poets (e.g. Pindar'*s llth XNemean). Still, 
| it is the only relatively complete system of arrange- 
ment that was made by the ancient scholars whio had 
access to the entire body of Greek song ; and as such 
it may form the basis of a sketch of the different 
species that appear in this volume. 


lFor example Pind. x.; so with the paian and hypor- 
cheme 
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HYMN. 


The word vos is derived from a root that appears 
in Lat. suere Eng. *sew, and means strictly that 
which is sewed or joined together. In Sanskrit we 
find the connected word syiman, * bond,' *strap,! and 
in a passage of the Rig Veda (1. 113. 17) the *sacri- 
fieial singer! is said to 'sound forth his songs in 
continuous (syimand) strain! ; the words of his song 
are, as it were, stitched together so as to form one 
piece. So in 0 429 (cf. Hymn 3. 451) 4oi0js Upvos 1s a 
joining of song, and by a like figure Hesiod (Frag. 
227) speaks of himself and Homer as év veapoís t'hvois 
péxavres àoi)jv. — Detween v.uvos and peo0ía the 
difference is primarily only of degree, and jgéXAos 
' articulated song is not far removed. 

Originally then à *hymn' was any song whether 
secular or sacred, and is so used in Homer, to whom 
the story of Odysseus part in Troy's taking is a 
'hymn. The songs in praise of the gods precede the 
: hymn' to the men and women of old, says an Homeric 
Iiymn (1l. 160) It is only by holding to the early 
meaning of the word that we are justified in putting 
in the same class with the lyric poems the so-called 
Homerie Hymns. | Unlike the latter the lyric hymns 
were never used as preludes? to epic recitals, nor do 
they aim at a purely secular or poetic effect. Only 
that modern point of view which emphasizes the 
presence of religious feeling could regard the ZJomeric 
Hymns as a source of lyric song. The post-celassical 


lüuvos is neither * web" of song, as if from P$aívc (despite 
0$ávas Üuvov Dacch. ii. 9); nor merely * melody,' as Reimann 
takes it to mean, equating the word with vóuos. Cf. Philo- 
demos de mus., Frag. 10. 


" Alkaios hymn to Apollo is called à prooimion by Paus. 
10. S. 4, probably because it recalled the style of the old 
prooimia, as the /Tomeric Hymns were called at an early date 
(Thuk. 3. 104). 
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hymnus of a devotional character, such as those of 
Mesomedes, Proklos, and the Orphice, were not melic 
in sentiment and are the product of philosophical and 
theosophieal speculation. They afford little informa- 
tion with regard to their predecessors of the lyric class. 

In course of time the range of the hymn was 
gradually restricted, so that, in distinction from the 
epic hymns, a lyric hymn came to mean a simple 
religious song containiug à prayer and in praise of 
any divinity,! marked by no special form, and not 
limited to any special occasion of worship. Asaform 
of lyric poetry, "vos resists precise definition because 
it laeks the specific attributes that distinguished cer- 
tain other forms of lyrical composition which were 
differentiated from it.  'The paian, for example, 
differs from the hymn in the character of the invoca- 
tion, the hyporcheme is accompanied by a special 


! Plato Laws 700 n kaí rc 7v elóos qófjs eUxal Tpós rovs 0coís, 
óvoua 06 Üpvo: émexaNoUvro. ln Arist. Poetics 1448 b 27 Üyuvoi, 
as à type of early poetry, are set off against éykejua—the 
divine and the human, and both are regarded as stages in 
the development of the poetic art. 


?]n its generic sense Ü/uvos was used till a late period of 
almost any lyric effusion. Proklos p. 244 says in fact that 
all the forms of melie are merely specialized hymns (os ei07 
TpOs yévos). Üpvos Tpoco0tov (the gen. of definition : not rmpocó- 
óio» Üuvov) is a processional hymn, Üuvos 7oüvos a paian (cf. 
Alk. 9; the paian of Aristonoos (Appendix) is called a 
* hymn); (vos éykeptov (émikopaos Üpuvos) is used when a man, 
not a god, is the object of praise. So too with the dithyramb. 
Anakr. 171 used buvos of a threnody (Üurev . . . gà» érucijoevov 
Eur. 7oad. 512), Pind. Oi. 9. 1, Nem. 3. 11, of an epinikion 
(émwiktov appears for the first time as a substantive in Bacch. 
2. 13). Even the folk-songs were called hymnus whether 
conneeted (as v.) or uneonnected (as i., iii.) with a religious 
cult. Plato ep. 468 D speaks of /uvo: addressed to men, 
and Proklos says ékáXov» 66 ka0óNov Távra Tà cis TroUs Ümepé- 
xovras (Ummpéras Ms.) ypaQópeva ÜUuvovs. "This generic use is to 
be sharply distinguished from the special sense of the word ; 
as in the Laws 700 p Plato says that threnoi and hymns were 
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form of dance, and the nome is dissimilar to it because 
of the nature of its musical setting. n course of 
time as the paian, the dithyramb, and the other forms 
of religious song were developed by art, the hymn 
was restricted more partieularly to the worship of the 
divinities other than Apollo and Dionysos. Zeus is 
the god to whom most hymns were addressed ; after 
him come those gods in whose ritual there was no 
specialized form of cult-song (Aphrodite, Hermes), or 
whose cult was celebrated under special cireumstances 
and conditions (Hera). One of the reasons why the 
hymn outlasted many other forms of melie is the 
absenec of a charaeteristie eolour, which, while it 
gave to the other kinds of song their individuality, 
charm, and vogue, ensured their speedy decline under 
conditions of society which no longer prompted their 
composition. 

The only distinguishing marks of the hymn are 
that it was sung (1) to the accompaniment of the 
lyre, and (2) by a stationary chorus grouped about 
the altar of the god.! So long as the hymn remained 





confounded by the degenerate poets of the time. (Here 
threnoi and hymns are used as examples of what is diametri- 
ealy opposed.) We are often uncertain whether Üuvos is to 
he taken in the wider or the narrower sense. 

! In Proklos' definition (p. 244): 0 08 kvpies Üuros mpós xiÜápav 
jüero éoràrav, it is uncertain whether écrórcv is to be taken 
literally or in a freer sense (cf. eráciuorv) which would allow 
stately evolutions on the part of the chorus during the 
singing of the strophe and antistrophe. When Athen. 15. 
631 D says that some hymns were accompanied by dancing, 
he is probably using the word hymn in its wider meaning, 
which includes prosodia, paians, etc. In the time of Kalli- 
machos, however, it is certain that an ancient hymn of Olen, 
whieh was sung every evening by boys, was aecompanied by 
orehestie movements on the part of girls. It is possible 
that, while in the earliest period the chorus may not have 
shifted its position, later on, and especially during the 
predominanee of choral lyrie, some stately movement was 
occasionally permitted. 
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à strictly religious song it must have played a chief 
part in the festivals of the gods, and have been sung 
either immediately before or after the sacrifice. 

While most hymns gave expression to publie 
devotion, some were intended to be sung by a 
single voice. In the most aneient and pre-lyrie 
times, if we are to believe Pausanias (10. 7. 2), there 
were contests between individuals in the singing of 
hymns, and prizes were awarded to Chrysothemis, 
Philammon and others. In the lyrie period the 
hymns of Terpander, Alkaios, Sappho, and Anakreon 
were all monodie. When the hymn was choral the 
chorus usually consisted of men, sometimes of women. 
In early times there may have been guilds of singers 
as there were professional or offlieial hymnographers 
in the post-classieal period.! 

The character of the hymn varied with time, cult, 
and locality. 'he Thebans loved to sing of Herakles; 
the Spartans, of IXkastor and Polydeukes. "Though 
the Dorians produced few hymn-writers, the cultiva- 
tion of the hymn was peculiarly suited to their deep 
religious sense. Without becoming absolutely seeular 
at any period, even among the Aiolians and. Ionians, 
who gave it an erotic or even sympotie character, 
the hymn tended to degenerate into a mere embellish- 
ment of the festival, gaining indeed in finish, delicacy, 
and graee, but eeasing to be the outpouring of a 
fervent piety. In abandoning its choral form among 
the Aiolians, the hymn lost its affinity with the ritual 
of the eult; thongh Sappho and Anakreon retain the 
invoeation. | On the other hand in the Dorian 
colonies of the west the choral hymn was seeularized 
by Stesichoros, who made the heroes the chief theme 


1 C. I. G. 2715 (time of Tiberius) says that the Karian city 
of Stratonikeia commissioned the city-clerk to compose a 
hymn in honour of Hekate. |. A certain Ptolemaios wrote mepi 
TQV kQTÀ TÓNeis TODS Üuvovs TomoárTQrv. 
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instead of the gods.  Ibykos went a step further 
in composing erotic hymns in honour of Ganymede 
and Endymion. "Thus the way was prepared for the 
enkomion and triumphal song, which substituted ont. 
right the praise of contemporary men for the worship 
of the gods and demi-gods. t is noteworthy that 
the secularization of the hymn in widely distant parts 
of Greece is conterminons with the period of its 
highest artistic excellence. "The old religious hymn 
suffered eclipse, but 1t did not die out completely. 


The remnants of the choral hymn are too scant to 
permit any attempt at defining its eontents.  Prob- 
ably it dealt, not with any chance circumstance in the 
history of the god, but with the story of his birth, 
his marriage, or his death, and with the sanctnaries 
consecrated to his worship which he loved to honour 
by his residence. — À certain archaic, epic, and object- 
ive tone was inevitable in conjunction with the prayer, 
and in like manner, thongh to a less degree than in 
the more ancient liturgies, such as were composed by 
Olen, Musaios, Pamphos, and Orpheus, the old-time 
hieratic charaeter was preserved by the invocation of 
the god with epithets that compelled his favour and 
ensured the efficacy of the petition. So, on the other 
hand, the powers that made for evil were subdued 
and their maleficent activity chained (Oeopevew) by a 
comprehensive register of their attributes. 


The wealth of material at the command of the poet 
affected the hymnodie style at the time of Pindar. 
who feigns embarrassment («zopía) 1n the selection of 
the appropriate myth (Pind. i., cf. Mel. Adesp. 84). 
Usually the hymn was tranquil in tone, plain in style, 
simple, aud free from excessive ornament. In early 
times the metre was probably the dactylic hexameter, 
bnt later any measure appropriate to the theme was 
employed. "The normal form of composition consisted 
of strophe, antistrophe, and epode. "The mode was 
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generally the solemn Dorian, but we know that 
Steslchoros used the Phrygian, and  Lasos the 
Aiolian. Of the famous melie poets almost all, from 
Alkman to Timotheos, are reported to have eomposed 
hymns. 

So varied in eharacter is the hymnal ode that the 
mint-marks of subdivision are elusory. The rhetori- 
cian Menander! sought to establish two species, but it 
is uneertain whether he is not using *hymn' in the 
colleetive sense. 

l. Kletie or invoeatory hymns, whieh summon the 
god to leave his present abiding-plaee. It was a 
favourite device of the poets to describe the rivers, 
meadows, shrines, and dancing-places where the god 
might be tarrying and whence he was expected to 
come at the eall of his petitioner. 5o eommon was 
this feature that it degenerated into a mannerism, 
whieh is: imitated by Aristophanes iu JVubes 270 ff. 
In ease a prayer followed upon the invocation, the 
element of deseription was abridged. Examples of 
kletie hymns are Alkm. 21 K'pov LLepTàv Au otGa. 
kai lládorv zepippvráv (of Aphrodite), Alk. ii., Sa. 1., 
v. 6 9j oe Kómpos kai ll&dos 1) II&roppos (scil. éxe, of 
Aphr.) Aristoph. Ziunae S875 1L, Lysistr. 1296 ff., 
(Aisch. wn. 287 ff) | Echoes in Theokr. 1. 123, 15. 
100, Kallim. 1. 4, Catull. 36, Hor. 1. 30. 2., ef. A 38. 

9. The valedictory («mozeuzTikot) hymms dealt 
with the snpposed or actnal absence of the god and 
contained a prayer for his return. "The country, eity, 
ind people whieh he is quitting, the place of his 
future sojonrn—iniy spot that faney could paint as 
the domieile of the god-—became the object of a 
description even more elaborate than that of the 
kletie class. Dacehyhides is reported to have excelled 
iu the eomposition of valedietory hymus. 


| Rhet. Gr. 9. 135 ff. 
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Prosodia (zpocoó«a scil. &oaro ; also called zpoco- 
0ukot) were chorals of supplieation or thanksgiving, 
sung to the music of the flute in solemn processions to 
the temples or altars of the gods. Their character 
varied somewhat with the god whose sanctuary was 
visited or to whom offerings were made.  Some- 
times the festival was 1n honour of a god whose cult 
was native; sometimes a festal chorus or Oeopía was 
sent abroad to a famous shrine, and the prosodion was 
sung when the representatives of the state reached 
their destination, as in the case of the Messenian 
embassy to the Delian Apollo (Eumelos) The pro- 
sodia were often petitionary (Plato L«ws 796 cC). 

The prosodia naturally formed the introductory 
part of the festival— while the approach was made 
to the temple or while the sacred offerings were 
brought to the altar. After the prosodion came a 
hyporchematic song, and this was followed by the 
hymn proper.  é£óóuw. or amorpemriuka seem to have 
attended the departure from the shrine of the god. 
Apollo and Artemis claimed most of the prosodia 
proper, which were particularly eultivated at Delphi 
and at Delos; but other gods were honoured with 
processionals, as for example, Dionysos! As the 
proeessional song is only a species of hymn, so there 
are various species of prosodia, e.g. the partheneia 
and daphnephorika. | We hear of prosodia as 
eiresionai at the  Pyanepsia, at the  Eleusinia, 
Thesmophoria, Heraia, Haloa, ete. Sometimes the 
prosodion was akin to the paian, and we have pro- 
sodiac paians, e.g. in Pindar Frag. vi., though according 
to Proklos this was a misuse of words.  zoeav 1s here 
the wider, zpocó0vov the narrower, term. If E 567 ff. 





! Sehol. Hephaist. 134. 
C 
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is à prosodion, X 391 is closely akin to a prosodiae 
palan, perhaps nearer to the prosodion than to the 
paian. It is noteworthy that Homer does not allude 
to the ancient form of the simple prosodion. 

Prosodia and embateria may have been accom- 
panied originally by the musie of the lyre.) It was 
the flute, however, that was regarded as the proper 
instrument for processions whether these were at- 
tended by songs or not. In a Delphie inseription 
(Weseher-Foucart no. 45) an avAxT1js is especially pro- 
vided for the prosodia; flute players are seen iu the 
frieze of the Parthenon that represents the Panathenaic 
procession; and a flute player accompanied the boy 
who carried the laurel bough from Tempe to Delphi. 
(A. vase (no. 1686) in the Berlin Museum represents a 
procession with lyrists as well as flute players.) The 
story that Klonas, the aulode, was the *inventor' of 
prosodia (and the prosodiae metre) shows merely that 
there was a close connection in early times between 
aulodie and this form of melie. Some think that 
it was Klonas who first employed the flute instead of 
the lyre to accompany the prosodia. 

The movements of the chorus were solemn, stately, 
and in harmony with the contents of their songs 
and the Dorian mode to which they were sung. 
Of the metre in the earliest. period we have no 
accurate information—but it is probable that the 
daetylie hexameter, measured by dipodies, was in 
common use ; and a reminiscenee of this early form 
may be seen in the closing hexameters of the Frogs. 
When the influence of the epos was on the decline, 
lyrie poetry employed the *'prosodiac' rhythm to 
inerease the liveliness of the movement. Westphal 
bhinks that —— — — mc vacas 


!Cf. Athen. 4. 139 x on the Lakonian prosodia at the 
JIyakinthia ; Pollux 4. 64. 
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EnneEmdeab——-—— .J- -^ was sub: 
stituted for the daetylie tripody at a time when 
flute musice beeame prominent—perhaps in the time 
of Klonas. "The anapaestie parodes of the scenic 
poets are descendants of the old prosodia. Pindar 
used dactylo-epitrites and logaoedies, and Bacchylides 
employed the latter metre both alone and mixed 
with eretics. 


Eumelos of Korinth was the author of the first 
prosodion of whieh we have record. 1t was intended 
to be sung at Delos, and this seat of the Apolline cult 
remained the chief place for the presentation of this 
form of melie. Next in point of time 1s Klonas the 
founder of aulodie. The prosodia of Pindar, in two 
books, and of Bacchylides were famous. Pronomos 
of Thebes, the teacher of Alkibiades, is said to have 
composed a prosodion to be rendered at Delos by 
the Chalkidians, but unless we suppose that there 
was no text, it is probable that he merely set to 
musice the words of another. His fame rested solely 
on his ability as a musical virtuoso (he could play the 
three modes—the Dorian, Lydian, and Phrygian—on 
one set of flutes). The return of Demetrios to Athens 
(Fork-Sowas xxvii.) was hailed with ithyphallie songs 
and prosodiae choruses, and the song in honour of a 
god was profaned to suit the degeneracy of the times. 
At the festival of the Soteria, at Delphi, between 275 
and 255 B.C., prosodia were sung that were the com- 
positions of Alexinos, Xenon, and Dexinikos (Wescher- 
Foucart Znscr. de Delphes 5. 13). Kleochares of Athens, 
who probably lived in the third century, was 
honoured by the Delphians on account of a proces- 
sional (D.C. H. 18. 71), and Weil thinks the choral 
in eretics (see APPENDIX) that was sung at Delphi is 


ldeua a/Aetiv may refer to a poem set to music, or to the 
music alone (1/0X1] aUNgats). 
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a prosodion. We hear of an Amphikles (D.C. IT. 10. 
36, 13. 245) at Delos. Two late inscriptions (C. /. 
Sept. 1160, 1773) record the continuance of prosodia 
in Boiotia till very late times. "The musical games, 
at least in the late period, were opened by processional 
songs sung by the whole body of the artists, priests, 
etc., as they entered the scene of the contest. 


PAIAN. 


The paian, which derives its name from the burden 
0) Tatáv,! was one of the most ancient of the Greek 
lyries. In its earliest form it is intimately connected 
with the worship of Apollo, the patron god of music 
and song, the sender and averter of calamuty. In 
ascribing its introduction to Apollo himself, tradition 


made the paian as old as the cult of the god. When 





1 Tn like manner the Linos-song, the hymenaios, and possibly 
the dithyranib received their names from the refrain (*$guwcor). 
macer in Homer, Archil. 70. Dor. zaiír, Ionic — Attice mau 
contain a different suffix. — zawv is not generic, or maiáv 
specific (cf. schol. Plato Symp. V7; A: movas: qóàs émi 
eirvx(q kal v(k«m, mauüvas : Üurvovs eis '"AmóNNwva éri karamasaet 
Aourob). "The etymology is unknown.  Baunack's 0" ér' aiáva 
* come for healing! is incredible; Fick suggests a connection 
with éumatos, skilled! in healing.  dotgos is himself the 
*healer.' It is possible to regard Apollo's victory over thc 
Python as a triumph over pestilence and to see in the palan a 
prayer for deliverance to the god who has power to heal all 
distress. Against this, however, is the facet that, despite 
1I 598, where Apollo performs the office of a physician, he is 
distinct from llaejev in Homer and Hesiod.  'LIyracjov is 
used of Apollo in Z/yman 2. 94, but with reference to the god 
of Delphi. Possibly the paian was originally à song of 
triumph which was identified with the prayer to relieve pain 
or distress when Apollo came to be regarded as the god of 
medicine (Asklepios was his son) and IIa«&vr and. IIau«ov. were 
held to be equivalents. The exclamation (/ was connected 
by the ancients with tq : cf. Kallim. 2. 103 i Bj major, te 

£Nos. See on Timoth. viii. 
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Apollo had slain the python, with lyre in hand he 
led the Cretans to his sanctuary at Delphi (J/ymmn 
2. 3306 ff.). 
oL 66 fijo orres €zorTo 
Kpijres zpos IIv0o kai iyrawjov aeuov, 
otot re Kpiróv vaufjoves, otot e Movoa 
év o T1)0ecouv CÜnke Ocà pueAcygpvv &ovijv. 

Homer narrates (A 472 ff.) how the Achaians before 
Troy sang the paian to propitiate Apollo after the 
explatory sacrifice which cleansed them from pollu. 
tion. 

The localities in which the paian was first eulti- 
vated—in Crete, at Sparta in conjunction with the 
festivals of the Hyakinthia and Gymnopaidia, at 
Delphi and in Delos—are all Dorian and closely 
connected with the cult of Apollo; and the associa- 
tion with the Apolline ritual remained à common 
feature of the paian throughout the classical age. 
On occasions of public danger or calamity, and 
especially when the state was afllictel by plague, the 
paian was sung in solemn chorus to express the 
devotion of the people to the god and to implore his 
suecour as dGAe£kakos. When the divinity who 
occasioned the distress stayed the pestilence or the 
assault of the enemy, paiaus of thanksgiving were 
raised in his honour.? With Apollo, his sister Ar- 
temis? was associated as a protecting divinity : '"Evzi 
piv xpvaaAakárov rekéov Aaroi's dotóal ópuat T GLOLUOES 
(Pind. Frag. 139). 

As early as Homer the paian appears as a triumphal 





1Cf. Soph. O. T. 5, 186. Vernal paians were supposed to 
have a remedial effect in cases of madness (Aristox. Frag. 36). 
Even in the presence of danger the paian might be full of 
confidence (Aisch. Sept. 268). 

? Of. Theogn. 779, Aristoph. Vesp. 869 fl. 

3Cf. Eur. 7. T. 1404, I. 4. 1169. 
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hymn that is totally disconnected from the cult of 
Apollo. In X 391 after Achilles has slain Hektor, 
who was the favourite of the god, he bids the 
Achaians raise the paian as they march to the ships 
(the prosodiae paian). In course of time other gods! 
were hymned with paians, and the refrain was often 
employed as an accompaniment of any exciting event 
or when any enterprise was crowned with suecess. 

In times of political and moral degeneraey the paian 
was addressed to conquerors and prinees. Lysander 
was thus honoured as if he had been a god (FoLkK- 
SONGS xxvi). Aratos saluted Antigonos with a paian, 
and that prince and Demetrios Poliorketes were 
flattered in the same manner by the Athenians. 
Alexinos composed a paian in honour of Krateros; 
the Rhodians eelebrated Ptolemy I., the Korinthians 
Agemon, while the Chalkidians still chanted Titus 
Flaminius in the time of Plutarch. Even this debased 
form of the paian contained the saered refrain. 
Aristotle was charged with impiety because his de- 
traetors regarded his ode in honour of Hermeias as a 
paian. 

It is as a song of thanksgiving and praise—a vivos 
ebxapurTipios—that the paian is best attested in 





! We hear of paians to Zeus (Xen. Anab. 3. 9. 9; cf. 
Hesych. s. v. Ze)s maiáv) ; Poseidon (Xen. Zell. 4. 7. 4; during 
an earthquake); Dionysos (in the Appendix); Asklepios (by 
Sophokles ; in a late period paians to Ask. were sung annually ; 
Makedonian paian, carm. pop. 47; cf. C. J. A. 3: 171 with 
appendices; Athen. 6. 250 c); Hygieia (Ariphron); the 
Nymphs in conjunction with Apollo (cf. J. G. A. 379); the 
Fates (? Mel. Adesp. xiii); Serapis (by Demetr. Poliork.); 
Peace (Baechylides). Not only Apollo and Asklepios are called 
IIaiáv, but also Helios (Orph. Hymn 8. 12), Pan (ib. 11. 11), 
and Herakles (Stat. Theb. 4. 157) who is also an áAe£íxaxos. 
Athena is called matvía as à goddess of healing. Servius on 
Verg. Aen. 10. 738 crroneonusly says wnde Pindarus opus 
suum, quod et hominum et. (quod. omnium ?) deorum continet 
laudes, pacamnes vocavit, 
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ancient literature. lt was pre-eminently à song of 
joy.!| *' Thetis ceases to mourn for Achilles when she 
hears the sound £j zofjov (Kallim. 2. 21), and Niobe, 
turned to stone, no longer weeps! Apollo enjoined 
that the paian should be sung in the springtime at 
Delphi, and it was regularly chanted there at the 
explatory festival in the first month of spring, after 
the distress of winter had passed. In the three 
winter months it gave place to the dithyramb. 

This joyous character of the paian appears in its 
two semi-religious forms, the sympotie, and the mar- 
tial paian. Both may be regarded as descendants of 
the Apolline paian, although all immediate connection 
with the god has disappeared. 

The sympotic, banquet paian, or choral ** grace," is 
first attested in Alkman (xxviii.), but the custom 1s 
referred to the heroie age in Aisch. 4g«m. 246. It 
was much in vogue among the Dorians, who trans- 
ferred to their common meals in time of peace the 
customs of their camp-life ^ At Athens after the 
libations were made, the paian with the refrain was 
sung by all the guests in chorus as an introduction to 
the symposium proper. Usually it was not accom- 
panied by musie: an inspiring tune expressed the 
animated feelings of the guests. The song was 
addressed either to all the gods or to the one to 
whom the feast was consecrated. In case a libation 
was made to the Muses during the symposium, the 
paian to Apollo Musagetes was sung, and in general 
whenever libations were made on the mixing of a 
fresh bowl the paian was repeated. The close of 





lSuch locutions as m. 'Epwícov Alsch. Agam. 645, m. To0 
Oavóvros Choeph. 151, v. T káru0cv üomóvóg 0c Eur. Alf. 424 
are shown to be oxymora by Aisch. Sept. 869, Eur. 7. 7. 185, 
Troad. 196. As Death is the /erpós kakGv, Aisch. Frag. 255 
and Eur. Hippol.1373 ave justified in using the expression 
Odvaros IIatáv. 
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the banquet was attended by a libation and a paian. 
The ratification of peace was often celebrated by a 
banquet with the attendant libations and paians (Xen. 
IHellen. T. 4. 36) ; and Arrian (7. 11) reports that the 
paian was sung in chorus by nine thousand Make- 
donians and  Persians. The frequent confusion 
between skolia and paian was occasioned by the 
custom of singing the former after the latter (cf. 
Antiphanes 4). "Ihe use of the cup and the myrtle 
brauch in singing the paian helped the confusion. 

lhe martial paian, whieh was sung before a battle 
on land or sea, and after victory, was alike an encite- 
ment to valour and a song of repose after the struggle. 
At Sparta it was in high esteem: the king himself 
sounded the march-paian (éparyptos zawáv), and the 
troops took up the strain as they advanced against 
the enemy. At Athens the paian was raised when 
the fleet sect sail. On the battle-field it followed the 
prayer and preceded the war-ery to Enyalios, and 
during à military or naval engagement it was often 
sung on the occasion of each fresh attack. "The paian 
in X 391 is essentially of the martial type.  Poly- 
neikes boasts in anticipation of his success that he 
will sing a 4Acewos zoei&v over Thebes (Aisch. Sept. 
635). After the victory at Aigospotamol, Lysander 
ordered the paian to be sung as the fleet sailed away 
to Lampsakos. 

In the earliest period the paian may have been 
a monody interrupted at irregular intervals by the 
cries of the people. Gradually the burden! (zai viov 
eríppuua) of the chorus was given a definite place 
during the singing of the é£ápxov or leader, and at 
last the paian became choral throughout, the chorus 


The ancients disputed whether the refrain could be absent 
from the paian proper. Cf. Athen. 15. 696».  Ariphron's 
ode to Hygieia lacks the émí$6eyua, and so Aristotle's ode to 
Virtue, though it was held by his detractors to be a paian. 
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taking the place of the é$apxov, as was not infrequent.! 
As in the case of the dithyramb, the difference be- 
tween the primitive and the artistic paian eonsists in 
the substitution of the activity of the chorus for that 
of the soloist. "Phe choruses were usually eomposed 
of men, sometimes of boys, as at Delphi; at Delos 
the palan might be sung by girls (Eur. ZH. F. 689). 
The musieal accompaniment, whieh 1s apparently later 
than the 7lad, was furnished by the lyre (the instru- 
ment of Apollo), or by the flute,?? which was better 
suited to regulate the singing of a large chorus and 
henee was employed in the battle-paian and some- 
times at banquets; or by lyre and flute together? 
The number of the chorus was not fixed : Dacch. ix. 
was probably sung by fourteen. "The mode was the 
Dorian, which was best suited for male choruses. 
The composition was wellordered and free from 
exeess, but apparently high poetic excellence was not 
essential to its suecess. Gravity and dignity rather 
than uncontrolled exultation were appropriate to its 
style; the delivery was quiet and devoid of passion, 
but a certain element of liveliness must have marked 
the Cretan paians because of their use of the paionie 
measure. The presentation was sometimes accom- 
panied by dancing, which was akin to the stately 
éppéAeu, of tragedy. The Mantineans danced when 
under arms on an occasion reported by Xen. Zimab. 
6.1.11. Intermediate between the prosodion and the 
paian is the-processional paian, of which we have 
examples in X 391, Pindar Frag. vi, and Isyllos. 
Various metres were employed. The old Cretan 
paians by Thaletas were written in paions, which 

! Suidas has Tpóíes maiüvas é£ápxovres. | Cf. Theogn. 779 
7TOiGCiW Xopiv. 

? Archil. 76, Eur. Troad. 196, schol. Pind. Pyth. 12. 45, 
Plut. Vita Lys. 11. 


? cvavMa. | Cf. Theogn. 761. 
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took their name from their use in the paian, and were 
a good measure for orchestic movement. Simonides 
(26 p) retains this ancient use. The old Ionic paian 
was in hexameters (cf. Soph. O.7T. 151 ff) Ina 
fragment (76) in trochaie tetrameters Archilochos 
says that he himself led the * Lesbian paian. Later 
on, logaoedies and dactylo-epitrites were common. 
Isyllos of Epidauros wrote in ionics. 

The paian was taken over in part by the tragic poets 
as an ornament of the drama, and was eultivated to 
thelatesttimes. Thaletas saved Sparta by his paians, 
which are now lost, as are those by his scholars Xeno- 
damos and Xenokritos. We have a fragment by 
Alkman, who composed an entire book. Of the 
paian (probably sympotie in character) by Tynnichos 
of Chalkis, Plato said that it was the most beautiful 
song in existence, and that its author was justified 
in calling it an 'invention. of the Muses. Other 
poets who wrote paians are: Dionysodotos, one of the 
early poets of Sparta, Stesichoros, Diagoras, Kydias, 
Simonides, Pindar, Baechylides, Ariphron, Likymnios, 
Sophokles (Bergk 2. 245 ff; cf. Trach. 205, if not a 
hyporceheme : it is to be noted that the passage is an 
dTOÀ€Avpuevov peXos), Timotheos, Aristonoos of Korinth 
(400 ».0.?) Dionysios the Younger, Aristotle (?) 
Alexinos (about 325), Philodamos of Skarpheia, 
Hermippos of Kyzikos (about 300), Hermokles, 
Isyllos of Epidauros (about 280), Diophantos of 
Sphettos (249), Kleochares of Athens. (3rd cent.), 
Isodemos of 'Troizen, Makedonios, the Pythagoreans, 
the Italiots, etc. Inscriptions have preserved paiaus 
by unknown authors, e.g. C. Z. A4. 3. 171, with appen- 
diees, Hevue. Arch. 13. 70. Semos of Delos wrote a 
book zepi zoa&vov. 
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DITHYRAMD. 


]. PRIMITIVE DITHYRAMB. 
Represented by AncHiLoCcHnos and ARION. 


2. OLD DITHYRAMB (írom about 550 to about 475). 

Lasos of Hermione: instituted a dithyrambie agon under 
Peisistratos at the Dionysia. His authorship of the Centaurs 
is uncertain. Hyvroprkos of Chalkis: victorious in 508, on 
the first occasion of the appearance at Athens of a male 
chorus, probably at some other festival than the Dionysia. 
SIMONIDES: Aemnon, Europa, Danaé (?) | PRATINAS of 
Phleius (about 500): Dysmainaé ov Karyatides. | APOLLO- 
DOROS, ÁGATHOKLES, teachers of PrNDpaR. LAMPROKLEs of 
Athens. PHRYNICHOS, the rival of Aischylos. '(TvxNNi1cHOs of 
Chalkis. KkEpEIDES (his grandson appears as a dithyrambic 
ól0áckaNos, Athen. Mittheil. S. 34).  IXekeides is possibly the 
same person (Schol. Aristoph. Nubes 981). 


3. MIDDLE DITHYRAMB (from abont 475 to about 400). 

MELANIPPIDES, founder of the new style: JMarsyas, 
Persephone,  Danaids, Narkissos, Oincus. — BACOHYLIDES : 
Antenoridal, Herakles, "Theseus, Idas, Io, Phioktetes (2). 
DraAGoRas of Melos, Kyvpi1As. PRAXILLA of Sikyon : Adonis, 
Achilles. PuRvsis of Mytilene, the teacher of "Timotheos, 
and a ruinons innovator according to the comie poets. Iow 
of Chios, the tragie poet : described the burning of Antigone 
and Ismene by Laodainas, Eteokles'son. KriNksrAS of Athens: 
Asklepios. | An1IPHRON of Sikyon.  LikvMNIOs of Chios. 
NikosTRATOS (C. 7. 4.1. 336). HixnosYwos (?)) PANTAEKLES 
(C. I. 4. 1. 337)  AncHESTRATOS (C. I. G. 211). 


4. NEW DITHYRAMB (from about 400). 

PnuiLoxreNos of Kythera (435-380) : Kyllops or Galateia, 
Hymeuatos, Mysoi, Komastes, Persai, Syros (or Satgyvos). 
TiworHEOS of Miletos: Ayklops, Elpenor, Nautilos, Sons of 
Phineus, Dirth-pangs of Semele, etc. TkrEsTEs of Selinus 
(ürst victory 402/1): Argo, Asklepios.  Porvk1Dos: Atlas. 
Paipras (B. C. H. 6. 521; shortly after 400). Kmxrxos in- 
stituted parakataloge in the dithyramb.  SrrsicmoRos the 
second (vietorious 370). AmisraARCHOS (C. IJ. G, 1]. 926 b; 
400-385) LvkorunowipEs. PuriLoPHRhosN (Pittakis 'Eó. ápx. 
105 27/07) 3 PawPniros (C. J. C. 993; 3066/5)  EvkrtES 
(Dittenb. Syl. 411; 365/4). LyvsrADES of Athens (Ross Arch. 
Aufs., 2. 479, no. 2; 3529/1). AwTIGENES (after 350). Err- 
KURO0s of Sikyon (Dittenb. Syll. 414; 344/3). CnanrLAOS of 
Lokris (/.7. 416 ; 328/7). KaRkrDAMOSs Sotios (/.7. 493; 320/19). 
PaNTALEON of Sikyon (Rangabé Ant. Zell. 986; 320/19). 
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NiKkOKLES Of Tarentum (before 300), à famous kitharoede, 
victor at the Lenaia with a dithyramb.  KLEOMENES of 
Rhegion: .JMe/vager.  HELLANIKOS of Argos.  EmRATON of 
Arkadia, etc. Demosthenes Thrax wrote epi 0i0vpaufomoiv. 


THE cult of Dionysos, which is one of the latest 
developments of early Greek religion, gave birth to 
an orgiastic song that became the source not only 
of tragedy, but also of a form of melic that eclipsed 
all other lyric poetry in popularity. 

The worship of the god of wine was an importation 
from Thrace or Phrygia,! the languages of which 
countries were closely allied and of Indo-European 
stock; and together with the cult of the god came 
the obseure word Oi0vpau[jos, which seems to have 
been originally an epithet of the divinity in whose 
honour the dithyramb was sung at the gatherings of 
the country-folk. 

Of the various etymologies? of the word that have 


| Arist. Pol. 8. 7 says the dithyramb is Phrygian. It is 
with the Phrygian songs in praise of the Great. Mother that 
Pindar eompares the dithyramb (Frag. 79 5p). Cf. Telest. ii. 

* (1) From A66. páuga, the ery of Zeus on bearing the child 
Dionysos from out his thigh ; so Pind. Frag. 85, who equates 
AvO(pauBos with Oig/paufBos. (2) Eur. Bacch. 526 i61, Ac8/papup', 
€uüàv üpceva TávO0ce 0i vqO/v: àvaQaívo cc TrÓO, à Dákyxre, 
O/Boas óvouá(ew.  'This points to a faneiful derivation either 
from óis 0ípas Balvew (impossible because of the quantity) or 
from Ais 0ípas Balvew. The god was twice-born (Ouwjrwp, 
Occórokos) : once from Semele, again from Zeus' thigh. (See 
Kuhn Zerabkunjt d. Feuers p. 147.) Cf. Plato Laws 700 n: 
Auovócov "yéveais Qi0bpaufBos Xeyóuevos. (3) From the bringing 
to Zeus of the 0ptorv or leaf-enveloped heart or body of the god ; 
so Donaldson .Vew Cratylus 8 319. (4) From rrrvpíaufdos 
(rírvpos — cárvpos :goat'); so Schmidt Diatribe, p. 181. (5) 
From Ais 60plauBos-—00pvfios, the appearance of Zeus with 
thunder and lightning being the generative. storm of the 
springtime; so Hartung PAol 1. 398. (6) -—0piapufos, 
double three-step ; rpíaufos —tripudium ; so Schoemann A/- 
terth.? 2. 494. (7) — ài0épauBos * skin-ehant! (áufo- —óuq*j); so 
Fennell on Pind. Frag. 79. 
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been proposed, only one has any semblance of proba- 
bility.  Aecording to this, à(6'papBos 1s connected 
with Opíapdos, an equivalent of 0vpapBos. "The mean- 
ing of Opíauos is indeed unknown, but the word 
was used as an epithet of the god,! and may be com- 
pared with £riumpe in the Arval Song. — The inter- 
jection then, as in the case of z«iav, oiróAwos, ióakxos, 
gave birth to an appellative with the meaning * song" 
or «dance! in honour of Baechos.? The initial mem- 
ber of the compound (8: from 9u-) may denote either 
a Ovpap.[Jos in praise of a god, or one that 1s beautiful. 

The first mention of the dithyramb is made by the 
Parian and Thasian poet Archilochos. "The islands 
were the first station of the Dionysiae song as it 
passed over to the mainland. Naxos was the home 
of the dithyramb according to Pindar, though that 
poet also attributes the honour of the invention 
to Korinth, the seat of the culture of the northern 
Peloponnese, and to hebes.  Korinth points to 
Lesbos, whence Arion is reported to have come at 
the invitation of Periander, under whose patronage 
the dithyramb and the satyr play were developed; 
and-at Thebes, the city of Semele, the dithyranb 
was afterwards in high vogue. 

From Archilochos 77 

"Qs AwvócoU ürakros kaAov é£áp£at péAos 
otóa. 6.0 pap[Dov, otvo cvykepawroÜDcis ipevas 





lIakxe Opiauge (e conj.) Mel. Adesp. 109.  Pratinas i. 16 
has Opi ggo0i8vpaBe of Dionysos. Cf. BakxéBaxxos. 

? triumphus poiuts to an original *rpíau$os. "The $ of A90- 
pajPos, on a vase, Ant. Denkm. 3. 125, may be dne to assimi- 
lation. 

3 0plau[3os* Atovvsiakós Üuvos Hesych. Cf. Kratinos 36 rois 
kaXobs Op.áuflovs ávapórovca. (Üvuflos, also a Dionysiac song, is 
probably Thracian. 

5 WVilamowitz would defend the latter meaning by Aiós 
€ykéaNos, Ais BáNavos. — Less appropriate are his formally 
more perfect comparisons AtróXMa, Atc cT?»)puov. 
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we may infer that the earliest. form of the dithyranb 
was a monody—the song of the reveller at the &àjzos, 
when he is smitten in his soul by wine's thunder— 
attended perhaps, if we insist on the meaning of 
é&&p£ot, by a refrain on the part of the other revellers. 

The development of the dithyramb into a choral 
song 1s assoclated with the name of Arion. A 
kitharoede of Methymna in Lesbos, he is said to 
have been the inventor of the rpeywxós cvpómos, to 
have been the first to institute the cyclic chorus, and 
to have introduced satyrs speaking in verse. "The 
exact significance of each of these innovations is 
obseure. Arion himself is a mythical personage ; and 
the relation of the dithyramb as improved by 
him to the dithyramb of a century later, to the satyr 
play, and to its development in tragedy, is involved 
in controversy at every step. We are here concerned 
only with the history of the dithyramb as a lyrie 
production apart from tragedy, but it may be said 
that the lyric species actually known to us at the 
time of Pindar must have differed in some measure 
from the form of the dithyramb that gave birth to 
the satyr play and tragedy. Neither the satyr play 
nor tragedy is a development of the Pindaric dithy- 
ramb, otherwise the latter would have been absorbed; 
but the satyr play and the Pindarie dithyramb are 
descendants of à mimetic form of the archaic dithy- 
ramb that is possibly to be associated with the name 
of Arion. 


The subject of the dithyramb was primarily 
Dionysos, and in the early period, at least till the 
time of Pindar, the birth and life of the god remained 
the chief theme. The history of Dionysos is the 
romance of the Greek pantheon. Born of hapless 
Semele amid the lightning of his omnipotent father ; 
the husband of Ariadne, who was set among the 
stars; whose cult was introduced only after con- 
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tinuous struggle; the god whose death was bewailed 
with the extinction of vegetation, and whose return 
to life with the spring was welcomed with cries of 
exultation,—his eareer abounded in situations that 
evoked the passionate sympathy of his worshippers. 
His cult was, too, the source of merriment, licence, 
and revelry : the satyric as well as the tragic drama 
lay dormant in the primitive Bacchie song. 

The centrifugal tendeney that appears in all Greek 
melie that is restricted at the outset to the service of 
one divinity soon made itself felt in the dithyramb. 
Early in the sixth century, Adrastos, the idol of 
the Dorian aristocracy, is reported to have usurped 
the place of Dionysos in the dithyramb of the 
Sikyonians. From the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury the tendency to have recourse to themes alien 
to the eult of the god is clearly marked, though the 
pre-eminence of ihe dithyramb at Athens made 
Dionysos virtually the patron-god of choral poetry. 
The eyele of Dionysiae myth may indeed show traces 
more or less faint of a connection between the god 
and the legends of Meleager (Daech. ii), Achilles 
(Praxilla 1), Endymion (Likymm. ii.) etce., but the 
fact remains that the overwhelming majority of the 
titles given on p. xliii. shows that the artistic tendency 
rapidly effected an almost complete divorcement of 
the theme from the narrower Dionysiae sphere. "The 
dithyramb became in fact a special form of the lyric 
setting of heroie subjects embodying a suecession of 
incidents.  Philoxenos even introdueed a purely 





! Hdt. 5. 67. TheSikyonians may have worshipped Dionysos 
as Adrastos, the *Invincible,' and Kleisthenes' oppositiontothe 
mortal of the same name may have prompted his edict, which 
demanded the restoration of the common name of the god. 


2 jjpeikv (To0£ceov mpd-yuara éxovoiv Herakl. Pont. in Plut. 
de mus. 10, who states that the paians of Xenokritos were re- 
garded as dithyrambs by some.  Xenokr. certainly did not 
write dithyrambs. 
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erotic oofif. It was not merely at the Dionysia, the 
festival saered to Dionysos, that dithyrambs were 
produced at Athens; they were also brought before 
the publie at the Thargelia in honour of A pollo. 
Though the mythological and legendary range was 
unrestrieted, the Daechice exaltation and fervour, the 
heirlooms of the primitive orgiastic song, remained 
as characteristic qualities of the dithyrambic style. 


In the primitive dithyramb the róle of the leader 
(££ápxov) was al-important. He led the song, while 
the chorus, which performed a mimetie dance, fell 
in at appropriate intervals. Gradually a form was 
developed in which a choral alternated with the song 
of the leader, who impersonated the god; and an 
echo of this amoebean type would seem to be the 
Theseus of Bacchylides, except that the leader there 
plays a secular róle. For the lyrie metres of the 
leader primitive tragedy substituted trochaies and 
lambies: primitive tragedy, according to Aristotle, 
was developed from the *leaders of the dithyramb" 
and was at first mere improvisation. It is uncertain 
whether the part of the leader was afterwards taken 
by the poet or by the koryphaios, and whether there 
was any fixed relation between the leader and the 
flute player. In the Skylla of Timotheos we know 
that the aulete took the róle of Skylla, while the 
koryphaios impersonated Odysseusl—a relation that 
recalls the early form of tragedy in whieh there was 
a single actor, who discoursed with the koryphaios 
representing the chorus. 

It has been generally held that from the time of 
Arion until that of Philoxenos, who introduced solos, 
the dithyramb was choral throughout. But as 
early as the 7eseus of Bacchylides we have a 
balanced lyrie dialogue between a single actor and 








1 Cf. Aristoph. Phu. 290 ff. 
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either the chorus or the koryphaios; and the 
innovation ascribed to Philoxenos may refer to arías 
that were sung at irregular intervals. 

The dithyrambie dauce, in which numerous figures 
were employed, was called the £yrbusiu) and | was 
lively and enthusiastic, often wild and extravagant. 
Kinesias made use of the pyrrich dance. 

The number of the chorus is first reported as fifty 
by Simonides in 476 (Frag. 147). "This probably 
holds true from the sixth century until after 300, 
when the number was much reduced.? "When the 
dithyramb came under Peloponnesian influence after 
600 the choreutai represented satyrs who wore goat- 
skins? and by their unbridled and tumultuous 
actions represented the attendants of the wine-god. 
Later on, and at Athens before 500, the chorus was 
composed either of silens (though they received the 
Peloponnesian name of satyrs) or of personages 
appropriate to the theme. 





| Tyrbe is the name of a festival of Dionysos in Argos. 
Metag. 7 says the chorus pranced about like horses. 


? Athen. 5. 199.4 reports a chorus of sixty ; Hyginus 273, 
one of seven. 


? rpa^ykol xopol at Sikyon under Kleisthenes (Hdt. 5. 67). 
In Aisch. Frag. 207 rpdyos is used of a satyr. In Doric 
cárvpos 2 *goat.' The rpa-yuàs rpómos of the Arionic dithyramb 
refers simply to the goat-chorus. Various other explanations 
have been put forward on the assumption that the style was 
'tragic': (1) because the combination of song by the chorus 
and verses spoken by the satyrs was an anticipation of tragedy; 
(2) because of its lofty diction and theme ; (3) because of the 
expansion of the dithyramb by the inclusion of heroic myths; 
(4) by contrast with the calm rvojuxós rpómos. We hear ofa 
chorus of goats at Sikyon shortly after 600 (Hdt. 5. 61). 
Why the goat, the creature of Pan, was selected to typify the 
attendant of Dionysos, has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On an early Attic monument (Athen. Mitth. 11. 78) the traiu 
of Dionysos is inade up of wild creatures (in goat-skins) that 
resemble horses. This recalls the Centaurs, à dithyramb 
ascribed to Lasos. 

d 
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The choruses of the Attie period were composed of 
men or of boys, and received the name cyclic! from 
the fact that their dances were performed in a mea- 
sured cirele about the altar of Dionysos in a round 
orchestra. A division into two semi-choruses of 
twenty-four each, with a leader for each, would seem 
to have been made at times; but the evidence is 
lacking on this point. 

Each of the ten tribes of Attica provided a choregos 
and a chorus of fifty for the Greater Dionysia, at 
whieh there were two contests, that between the 
five choruses of boys preceding that between the 
choruses of men. In the fifth century each of the 
ten choruses was allotted a poet, whose work had 
been admitted by the archon for presentation. 
When Athens became democratie, the guilds of 
singers that had been employed by the aristocrats, 
such as the Peisistratidai, were displaced (for the 
first time in 508) by the civie choruses, which thus 
bore their part in rendering the state a service, as 
did the rich ehoregos, who fulfilled his larger obliga- 
tions by furnishing the splendid equipments and 
defraying the expense of the performanee.? But as 
the demand on the technical skill of the performers 
increased with the growing intricacy of the musical 
element which kept pace with the elaboration of the 
instruments, recourse was had by the choregi of the 
fourth century to professional singers, flute players 
(who were not Athenians), and dancers. At Athens 





1Cf. Xen. Oikon. S. 20 kvkA. xopós ... kal TO uégov aro 
kaAàv kal ka8apóv. See Kallim. 4. 312 ff. The name cyclic is 
oftenregarded as denoting a circular chorus in contradistinction 
to the Spartan and tragie chorus, which was rectangular. 
Hartung maintained that cyclic refers to the regular alteration 
and repetition in appropriate order of strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode in the older dithyramb. 

? Andokides, Lysias, Plato, and Demosthenes were choregi 
of cyclic choruses. 
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the control by the state of the musical festivals so 
enhanced the vogue of the dithyramb that it became 
a rival of the drama for popular applause. Under 
the influence of the drama it developed its native 
mimetie quality and in turu influenced tragedy, 
particularly the Euripidean form of the art. "The 
fashion of giving titles to dithyrambs that came in 
, after 400 is derived from tragedy. In the third 
century the same * Dionysiac artists" played tragedies 
and comedies, as well as dithyrambs. 

The Attice choregic inscriptions of the fifth century 
mention the successful tribe or tribes, the composi 
tion of the chorus (dvópóv, ma(óov), the choregos of 
the vietorious tribe, and the name of the poet, who 
was the chorus-master.! In the fourth century the 
name of the flutist and of the archon is added, and 
from about 300 the name of the flute player takes 
precedence over that of the poet. In this period the 
success of a plece became entirely dependent upon 
the flutist, and the choregi vied with each other to 
obtain the best. In the time of Demosthenes the 
old dithyrambs were often represented either with 
the old or with new music (0w«oevat) ; in either case 
the funetion of the dilaskalos had lost its pre-emi- 
nence, and though the name was retained, he sank 
to the position of assistant to the choregos.? Some 


! &iódokaNos, Xopoü.0ackaXos, KkukMoO0L0dokaXos. 

?'l'he statement in Plut. de mus. 30 that the poet was paid 
by the flutist after the time of Melanippides would seem to 
hold true only in exceptional cases in the fifth century. "The 
older poets protested against the growing importance of the 
flute, for which they were themselves responsible. Cf. Melan. 
ii. Melan. introduced a kithara with twelve strings. 


? The difference of the several periods may be illustrated as 
follows. (1) Fifth century : Oivzis év(ka maiówv, Etuévgs MeMe- 
reQvos Éxopwrye,, Nikóorparos é0í(0aoke (C. I. A. 1. 336). (2) 
365/4 np.c.: Aiewos MvqoeiotXov Z$rjrris xopyyGv évika ? Akapav- 
Tlà. Ilavótov(O. maíówv, KéxXfs é0i0acke, EcO0aulokos qUXeu Xov 
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of the most famous auletes of the time— Pronomos, 
Antigenidas, Timotheos (not the poet), Kraton— 
were willing to furnish the accompaniment for cyelic 
choruses. 

The dithyramb was usually presented in the spring 
when Dionysos had awakened from his sleep during 
the winter months. At Delphi, however, according 
to Plutarch,! the dithyramb was sung for three 
months from the beginning of winter, while the 
paian was heard for the rest of the year; and some 
scholars? have expended much ingenuity in seeking 
to discover traces of a winter dithyramb ofa lugubrious 
eharacter in contrast to the joyous song of the spring- 
time. Of this former species there exist, however, no 
well marked remains; nor is there any satisfactory 
evidence of a 'tragic' dithyramb or of *tragic 
dramas or *lyric dramas as forms of the dithyramb.? 

In Attica dithyrambs were performed at the festival 
of the Greater or City Dionysia that was instituted 
by Peisistratos (at the full moon of Elaphebolion, 
Mareh 28—A pril 2), and were here given before the 
tragedies and comedies; at the Lesser Dionysia 
(Dee. 19-22); at the Greater Panathenaia (Aug. 13) 
from 446 on ; at the Thargelia founded by Peisistratos 
(May 25); and at the Lenaia (Jan. 28-31) towards 
the end of the fourth century.* The chief festivals 





)pxev (Dittenb. SyH. 411). (3) 335/4 p.c.: Aveuparos Avct- 
0ctóov Kixvvveüs éxopirye,, ' Akagavris maíócv évika, Oéwv qiAet, 
AvciaÓ0gs 'AÜ0-vatos é0(0acke, Evaiveros $pxe (/[.[. 415). The 
koryphaios often took the place of the didaskalos. Lucian 
de salt. speaks of xvxMol a'Agrat, not of the poet. 

! De E Delph. 8 96. 

? Especially Schmidt Diatr. 905 ff, who thought that the 
hibernal dithyramb was produced at the Lenaia ; Lübbert de 
Pind. carm. dramaticis tragicisque. l 

? See the Introduction to Pindar. 

* Performanees of dithyrambs at the Hephaisteia and. Pro- 
metheia are not proved. 
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in question were the Greater Dionysià aud the 
Thargelia, and at both the dithyramb was rendered 
in the same way, though at the latter celebration the 
setting was less splendid. "The performances were 
given in the market-place, the Dionysiae theatre, and 
the Odeion (finished shortly before 444), in a measure 
the opera house of Athens ; for here the musieal eon- 
tests took place during the Panathenaia. To the 
vietor in the older period an ox? was given, to the 
second best an amphora, to the third a goat. In the 
fifth eentury and later the usual prize was a tripod.? 
Every eity of note had its musical eontests, and the 
great festivals were in effect * historical concerts ' since 
they embraced the presentation, not only of dithy- 
rambs, but. also of rhapsodies, hymnus, tragedies and 
comedies. 

Prior to the fifth eentury the dithyramb seems to 
have been eomposed in triads. — . A momentonus echange 
in its strueture was effected (in all probability) by 
Melanippides, who east off the shaekles of the arrango- 
ment of the older style and made the rhythms absol: 
utely free («zoAeAvpéra). — The repetition of the same 
melody seemed to savour of rigidity, of monotony, 


! Jt is uncertain whether two tribes had only one choregos 
at the T'hargelia. Each tribe had its own choregos at the 
Dionysia. 

? Hence gogAaras Q8/pauBos Pind. O/. 13. 25. 

*'The tripods won by the successful tribes were publiely 
dedicated by the choregi. Those gained at the Greater 
Dionysia were deposited in the sanctuary of Dionysos, while 
the Pythion was the receptacle for the prizes gained at the 
Thargelia. It is from the inscriptions on these tripods that 
we get our chief knowledge of the victoriesof thecyclie choruses 
at Athens. In the case of scenic representations (tragedies 
and comedies) the state kept an official record, but the names 
of the poets and musicians were not inscribed in the publie 
and official records of the dithyrambice contests. The institu- 
tion of the choregia was sueceeded by that of the agonothetai 
at the end of the fourth century. 
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and it was contrary to nature. [In place of the fixed 
grouping of the older dithyramb, aveffoAa(! were 
now employed. These were musical preludes,? which 
were performed during the intermission of the sing- 
ing; and by them the different divisions of the piece 
were marked off as effectively as by the reeurrence of 
the melody in the older style. "The innovation of 
Melanippides, which was not adopted at once (Bacchy- 
lides still retained the older structure), ultimately led 
to the complete supremacy of the musical accompani- 
ment over the text, a supremacy already menaced in 
the time of Pratinas. "The deterioration of the poetic 
quality of the dithyramb is due in large measure to 
the faet that, since many of the older forms of melie, 
such as the prosodion, partheneion and hyporcheme, 
were no longer written, and the other kinds, such as 
the hymn, paian and enkomion, were supplanted in 
popularity, all poetical genius of the highest order 
was called into requisition by the drama. During 
the fifth century the poet composed his own texts, 
but he gradually became more and more a musician. 
With the abandonment of the strophical structure, 
the melodies forsook their ancient simplicity and 
severity and became highly complicated and diffieult 
beeause of their frequent. trills and runs? From the 
time of Philoxenos the ehoral songs were varied by 
the introduction of monodies, which were bravura 
airs that no chorus could render with suecess. "The 
mimetie element also increased in importance. The 
Middle Dithyramb is practically a species of melo- 
drama or operetta. 

One flutist, occasionally more, rendered the *pre- 
ludes' and accompanied the singing throughout, and 





I Cf. Arist. Pvobl, 19. 15, Zh4E0329. 

? Others regard the àvagoAa( as (1) changes in the melody, 
or (2) long, loosely-jointed monodies. 

? uvpuxkuat. — "'he evBapusguós aóNorGv is also castisated. 
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sometimes, especially in the fourth century, when 
the dance was tumnltuous, the lyre supported the 
flnte.! 'The mode best suited to the flute was the 
Phrygian or the milder Hypophrygian (the relaxed 
Ionian) the passionate and vehement character of 
whieh gave expression to the orgiastie frenzy of the 
Dacehie style: Of Philoxenos the story is told that 
he attempted to compose a dithyramb in the solemn 
Dorian? mode but uneonsciously fell back into the 
Phrygian. Dionysios of Halikarnassos (de comp. verb. 
19) says that in the New Dithyramb all bounds were 
overstepped. | It *combined all moods, inventing 
one," like Browning's Cleon: the Dorian, Phrygian, 
and Lydian were used in the same song, the 
chromatie, enharmonie and diatonie genera were 
shifted, and great lieence taken with the 1empo. 
Colorature was a common feature:  Philoxenos' 
Kyklops represented the bleating of Polyphemos 
flock. "The singing of the chorus was in unison, in 
Aristotles time probably an octave higher than the 
accompaniment. 

As regards the rhythms employed, it is note- 
worthy that, in the first mention of the dithyramb, 
Archilochos uses the trochalc tetrameter, the measure 
whieh was adopted in the dialogue parts of the 
earliest. tragedy. — The use of hexameters before 
Arehilochos can searcely be inferred from the char- 
acter of the Hymn to Dionysos, but this measure was 


! On the flute (kéxMot avXot) see Pind. iv. 20, [Sim.] 148... In 
the Alexandrian age kitharoedes, such as Nikokles, were 
dithyrambists, hut it is singular that Arion was a kitharoedoc. 
The personifed Dithyranmb holds a kithara (.4//e Denkm. 3. 
130). 


? Lamprokles may have used this mode: at least Dion. 
Halik. says the older dithyramb was woell-orderod (rera-guévos). 
When Arist. Po/. 8. 7 says that the Dorian mode was not 
compatible with the ethos of the dithyramb, he is referviug to 
conteniporary style. 
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certainly employed by Praxilla and Lamprokles (cf. 
Aristoph. JVubes 967). Of Arion's metre we know 
nothing. JDactylo-epitrites were occasionally used by 
Pindar and other poets, but the accentuated dithy- 
rambie style demanded measures full of excitement, 
with concurrent 1ctuses (cretics, bacchies, choriambies) 
and frequent resolutions and syneopattons. n the 
old, middle aud new periods the freedom of shifting 
rhythms was a marked feature. 

Of the dithyramb prior to his time Pindar (Frag. 
19) says that it was long-drawn (exXoworérea) and 
full of the sound of san, the Dorie sibilant corre- 
sponding to the Ionie s;gma. — Lasos, his older contem- 
porary, had affected an entire avoidance of the 
sibilant, a rough sound! which may have suited the 
rude goat-chorus of the archaie period. —Pindar's 
own dithyrambs are full of manly vigour and free 
from the artifidiality of Lasos which he castigates. 
They partake, however, of the boldness germane to 
the dithyrambie mood : 

seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis (Hor. 4. 2. 10). 

These *new words' are the compounds? which 
were employed with even greater freedom by the 
successors of Pindar, who luxuriated in a jungle of 


! Aristoxenos (Athen. 11. 467 4) held that both se» and 
siga. were cacophonous in singing and out of harmony with 
ihe musie of the flute. Sas may have differed from sigma 
as Eng. sh from s, or as Germ. sch from s. 


? vpyauuoráry 7) ó07N3) Né&s óiQvpagiBomovots Arist. Iehct. 3. 3. 3. 
These óvrA. Aé£es were used first by Antheas of Lindos (8s 
TdvTa TOv lov éOvovvciatev). He was a eontemporary of Kleo- 
bulos of Lindos, one of the Seven Saves. The statement in 
Proklos that *simple words' were used in the dithyraimb 
belongs in the deseription of the nome and has been misplaeed. 
As examples of these words **full of sound and fury," Demetr. 
de eloc. 01 gives Ocorepárovs mNdvas, &aTpuv Oopimopov oTparóv. 
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ornamental epithets and colour effects. Our know- 
ledge of the New Dithyramb, which was largely the 
creation of poets not of Attic stock, is derived 
in the main from the vituperative critieism of its 
opponents. The diction was turgid, a mere par- 
ade of words ; abandoned to a fury for innovation, and 
given over to every licence of metaphor. The periods 
were disjointed (the Aézis eípouévi)) and. poly metochic : 
the heaping of participles added pomp and rapidity. 
The impetuosity of the thought was unimpeded, and 
the sudden transitions were effected by the rush and 
swirl of the song. Against the turbulence and pro. 
tervity of the dithyramb, the adherents of the 
reactionary old sehool, the comie poets,! Plato,? who 
is himself reported to have composed dithyrambs, 
and Aristoxenos,? the master of musical theory, 
protested, but in vain. The very condition of the 
continued existence of melic in the Attice period 
was the accentuation of the musical element; and 
the loss of almost a!l the enormous mass of dithy- 
rambie poetry is due not merely to the fact that 
it was not worth preserving as poetry, but also to 
the fact that the scores were not handed down. The 
dithyramb was meretricious art and appealed to the 
taste of the groundlings, but it was sovereign. t 
virtually displaced all other forms of melie except 
the none, which it corrupted, as it had corrupted 
the paian; and when the splendour of the drama 
suffered eclipse, the dithyramb, the sister of tragedy, 





!lComp. e.g. Pherekrates 145, Aristoph. .Vwbes 333, 970, 
Pa.c 830, Ares 1385, Anaxand. 0. 41, 22, T heopomp. 3, Antiph. 
112, 207. "Dhe contrary note is rare (Àntiph. 209). 

? Laws "700 D: (mowral) Bakxeüovres kal u&XNov ToÜ Ocovros 
karexópuevot 0o/ 700v1s, kepavvüivres 0€ Opyrvovs re Üuvots kal rauovas 
ógvpduBois. On the other side, cf. Arist. Metaph. 10. 3. The 
dithyramb found a defender in Xenophon. 


3 In D1ut. de ?2us. 31. 
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remained supreme. Both Plato! and Aristotle? were 
foreed to use *"dithyrambie" as a generie term for 
*]lyrie" in eontrast to epic and dramatie poetry. 
When the dithyramb died, Greek melie was para- 
lysed. A return to the unartifidial lyric of the 
classical age was no longer possible. 


NOME. 


The oldest certain? example of vópos used with 
referenee to song and musie occurs in. Alkm. xxv. : 
ofa, 9 oprixovr vópos zavrOv. By the time of Pindar 
this usage is extended and developed. So far as we 
can trace back the history of the term in its earliest 
signification, vópos means *air,' ttune,' 'strain,' without 
connoting the presence of words; and the earliest 
nomes were probably simple melodies for the lyre or 


! Apol. 22 n, Rep. 391 c. In the latter passage Plato says 
that the dithyramb furnishes the most abundant examples of 
the *simple recital of the poet in his own person' in contrast 
to epic and the imitative drama. While there may have been 
a good deal of narrative in the choral songs, it cannot be dis- 
puted that the dithyramb, at least in the time of Philoxenos 
aud Timotheos, was highly mimetie; as indeed is expressly 
attested by Arist. Probl. 19. 15. Costumes were used appro- 
priate to the situation and the actors even rode on horseback. 
The Ayops of Philoxenos was called a *drama.! It is an 
error to assume that Plato deduced his theory of the mimetic 
character of all poetry from the dithyramb. 

pops 1. 

3 The genuineness of vóuos qófs Hymn 1. 20, usually emended 
to vógo. doi07s, is suspected. If an interpolation, it is very 
old. Some scholars venture to find here a distinct reference 
to the nome aud to regard this Z7ymi as the model followed 
by Terpander in his arrangement of the parts of the kitharoedic 
uome. "The change to vogot (cf. '* 249, Hes. IW. DD. 403) is not 
called for. 

1 Of. Of. Y. 101 Urmelo vóuo, -Vem. 5. 25, Pyth. 12. 23, Frag. 
175, "l'elest. iii. : 
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ülute. While it 1s impossible to divorce vopos in this 
meaning from vópos custom, *law, it is uncertain 
whether the musical term is merely a specialized 
meanimg of the latter signification— with which we 
might compare zpózos, otux, Germ. Jeise, Eng. and 
French a;r—or whether it reverts directly to the root 
that underlies vópos *law, i.c as vópos *law' is that 
which is apportioned (vépera:) to each man according 
to his station, so the nome is distributed into several 
distinct parts.? Before the time of Terpander, the 
first of the kitharoedie poets concerning whom we 
have relatively accurate knowledge, the nome was 
marked off into divisions:? so that it is probably the 
quasi-legal eharacter of its form and the rigour of its 
construction that gave rise to the peculiar name. 
Nome and law alike were distinguished by a pre- 


scribed and well defined character. "The adoption of ; 


!'This nse is at least as old as Hesiod. In the dispute on the 
etymology of eévouíy p 487, Aristarchos pronounced in favour 
of the derivation from «e? véuec0at on the ground that vóuos was 
unknown to Homer. 

? Cf. Pollux 4. 66 uépy vóuov . . . karave(garvros (of Terpander). 

?'These are thought to have been four in number—apxd, 
uerapxa, óuoaXNós, a pa^yis. "here is evidence of a three-fold 
arrangement whieh, whatever the technical names, resolves 
itself into prologue (invocation), middle (niyth), and epilogue 
(prayer and farewell)  Philaminon is mentioned as a prede- 
cessor of Terpander. 

*Nuidas says róuos . . . &áppovíav Éycv. rakrip (that is, the 
mode did not shift) kai pvOuóv cpwuévor, and Plutarch states 
that the nome received its name because the artist had to 
preserve rij oikeí(av r&cw. "The main point of the latter 
remark is elear, whatever r&cis may denote. Monro AMusic 
p. 26 takes it to mean * key. But Plut. implies that all the 
ancient nomes were characterized by the same rdcts, and it is 
unlikely that all the old nomes were sung to the same key. 
Perhaps he uses the word with reference to the later elabora- 
tion of the lyre and the increase in the number of its tones. 
The irregular character of the nomes of the classical period 
may have been the cause of the emphasis laid by the ancients 
on the connection with róguos * law." 


J 
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the word vópuos to designate melody or song would 
have been appropriate only at a time when musical 
regularity was exeeptional, that is, in the period an- 
terior to the fully developed artistic lyric. 

Apart from the specific application of the term to 
designate a concrete instrumental or voeal melody, 
uome was also used in a generic sense of the normal, 
classie form of music. 


so Plato Laws 700 r.  Plato's attention was naturally 
attracted to the noine iu the Nóuo (cf. 722 n, 7299 E), where he 
touches upon the coincidence of the expressions, though his 
remarks help little in explaining the points of contact. Aris- 
totle (Prob/. 19. 28) mentions the fanciful theory that vóguos 
was transferred to the first nomian poem because in the early 
period, before a knowledge of letters, the laws were sung. 
The moderus propound various explanations from the connec- 
tion of *nome' with *law.' Westphal held that it was 
the stable quality of its language in contrast to that of 
ordinary speech; Croiset refers the designation to the fact 
that the nome hal an appointed place in the ritual; Bernhardy 
and Volkman found the point of contact in the contents of the 
nome: in his invocation to the gods the poet gave expression 
only to those seutiments that were rooted in the moral con- 
seiousness and hallowed by the unwritten traditions of the 
people—sentiments that might thus claim for themselves a 
normal value as authoritative as the enactimeuts of the law- 
giver. 

Nomes are of four kinds and may be divided into 
two elasses, both of which were agouistic : 

l. The purely instrumental type: the kitharistic 
and the auletic nomo. 

The kitharistic nome was never very popular. It 
came into vogue after the kitharocdie and probably 
after the auletic; and was given a place in the Delphic 
festival only in the eighth Pythiad. At the Pana- 
thenaia it was subordinate to the kitharoedie and 
there were only three prizes, while there were five 
for the kitharoedes. A famous kitharist was Strato- 
nikos, who lived in the early part of the fourth 
century. 
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Olympos, the mythical representative of all ancieut 
music, is reported to have been the author of the 
auletic nome and the composer of melodies that 
moved the enthusiastic admiration of Plato. The 
auletie contest at Delphi dates from the first Pythiad, 
in which Sakadas was victor. 'The most celebrated 
auletic nomes were the Polykeplulos and. the Pythian ; 
others were the //armateios, Epiedeios. 

9. The nomes provided with words: the kitharoe- 
die and the aulodie nome. 

The kitharoedic nome was 1n high vogue from the 
earliest to the latest times. Its first appearance in 
literature is conneeted with the name of Terpander, 
whose supremacy lasted for two centuries. His nomes 
appear to have been of two kinds: (1) those that con- 
tained a melic prooimion, followed by a portion of 
Homer, and ending in a melic epilogue, (2) those of 
which all the parts were composed by the melic poet 
himself. The names of the latter have been preserved 
and are given in the introduction to the fragments 
of Terpander. Next in order to Terpander is Arion, 
who is called a kitharoede. The scene in which he 
attires himself in all his splendour, holding in his 
hand the instrument of the god, before he plunges 
from the pirates' ship, recalls the publie appearance 
of the kitharoedes at the musical contests as 1t is 
depicted in the later works of art. The kitharoedic 
agon at Athens is attested many years before its 
inauguration by Perikles at the Panathenaia, where 
the victor received a golden crown. | Kitharoedes 
contended at the Spartan Karneia, the Delphic Pythia, 
at the Nemea, Isthmia, etc. *Pythian' kitharoedic 
nomes were comnion. 

lhe aulodie nome, which was inspired by the 
triumphs of Terpander. required the services of two 
persons, the singer and the flute player (often called 
the Pythian aulete because of the celebrity of the 
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Pythian nome), whose role was inferior to that of the 
poetsinger. As in the auletie nome, the double flute 
was used. The invention of the aulodie nome is 
generally attributed to Klonas of Tegea, who lived 
shortly after the time of Terpander.  Ardalos of 
lroizen, a predecessor of Klonas, is also credited 
with the invention. Early in the sixth century, 
upon fhe reorganization of the Pythian games, the 
managers of the Delphic festival admitted the aulodie 
nome to a place in the programme ; but after a single 
trialj in whieh Eehembrotos was victor, it was 
excluded on the ground that its lugubrious character 
was ill suited to the joyous festival of Apollo (cf. 
Stes. xiL) Plutarch says the best nomes of this 
class were 'Azó0eros, "EAeyos, Kopnápxios, Zyoiwtov, 
Komtov, lTevéàtos and TpiueAjs. The aulodie nome 
reappears occasionally in later times—for example 
at a Panathenaie contest in the first part of tho 
fourth century (C. J. A4. 2. 2. 965), and in Doiotia as 
late as Sulla; but it was completely overshadowed 
by the popularity of the kitharoedie and auletic 
forms.  &(Üapo9ós 1s in facet often the equivalent of 
'nomice poet." 

In the early period the nome was sung by a single! 


! The choral charaeter of the nome hefore Timotheos is con- 
troverted. "The text of Proklos 244 says that iu the archaie 
period, while the chorus was singing the nome, Chrysothemis 
the Cretan stood up aud saug the nome alone; and from his 
time on the song remained an agonistic monody. "The passage 
has been interpreted in the light of the statement (1.1. 945) that 
the nome was an off-shoot of the paian, and that it was the 
latter that the chorus was singing on the occasion of Chryso- 
themis'innovation. $Sakadas, in the early part of the sixth 
century, is said to have trained a ehorns to sing his rpusepis 
vóuos, which was divided into three strophes, each of which 
was composed in a different mode (Plut. »ws. S). Hiller /. M. 
3l. 76 thought S. merely adapted the *three-part? aulodie 
nome of [lonas to choral delivery. | Reimann defends the 
existence of a ehoral nome against CGuhrauer, Walther, aud 
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artist, who was both poet and eomposer. (Often he 
was the priest as in Vedic times. "The instrument 
was generally the kithara, but '"Terpander is said to 
have provided the kitharoedie nome with a flute 
accompaniment (avAoi kQapirr:jpioc), which may have 
had a special function in connection with the ritual ; 
but the use of both instruments does not represent 
the beginnings of a polyphonic instrumental aecom- 
paniment. The early nome appears to have been 
one continuous poem, and the music aecompanied the 
words from beginning to end. As there was no 
danee, there was no division into strophes and anti- 
strophes: the division into parts was a compensation 
for the absence of the antistrophie arrangement. 
Various musieal modes were used : Dorian, Phrygian, 
lonian, Aiolian, and Lydian. "The last was usual in 
the later period. 

From '"lerpander to the beginning of the fifth 
century the chief rhythm was the dactylic hexameter, 
whieh was best suited to the accompaniment of the 
kithara; but the solemn 'greater spondees,  orthian 
"iambies, and semanto trochees (cf. on 'Terp. i.) were 
also used. "The orthian nome was pitched high; ef. 
Aisch.44gam. 1153. (Galen reports that a nomie singer 
once burst a blood-vessel.) "The aulodie nome was 
usually composed in elegiac distiches, but may also 
have contained prosodiaes. "The transition from one 
melody or rhythm to another within the separate 
parts was forbidden, but the metres may have varied 
with the parts. "This is controverted, but at least 
we may argue from an auletie nome of Olympos in 
whieh a trochaie followed on a paionie movement 





others, adducing as evidence e.g. the Kwudpxtos nome of Klonas, 
Aisch. Choeph. 822, Plato Lows 700 n. Cf. Dippe Wochenschr. 
f. M. Phil. 1888, 1018 ff. At any rate the choral nome was 
exceptional until the time of Timotheos. Theagonistic nome 
was essentially monodie (cf. Arist. Prol. 19. 15). 
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that some variation was permitted iu the vocal nome. 
The nomes of Terpander may have begun with the 
long-drawn greater spondees, orthian iambies or 
semanto-trochees, which were followed by the hexa- 
meter in the central part where the myth was 
narrated in detail. In the *three-part' auletic nome 
of Sakadas the Dorian mode was used in the begin- 
ning, then the Phrygian, and the eonelusion was 
made with the Lydian. "The early nome was solemn 
and stately, adapted to calm the mood of the 
worshipper. In its noble sinplicity and dignity it 
resembled our old saered music — The /empo was 
slow. The diametrical opposite of the nome was 
the enthusiastie dithyramb, at least in the early 
period. In some particulars the nome resembled the 
paian, of which, according to some ancient writers, it 
was à development. 


Before the time of Terpander the nome was simple 


in strueture though the parts were elearly marked. 


Terpander enriched its arehiteetonie by adding three 
parts, so that à mnsieal theme was earried through 
the entire seven divisions in a systematic form. 


The parts of the Terpandreian nomeare thus given by Pollux 
4. 66: l. àpxd, 2. uerapxá, 9. kararpoma, 4. nerakararpomd, 
5. óujaXós, 6. e país, 7. ériNovyos.  "'erpander is thought to 
have added 2, 4, and 7. Bergk did not succeed in excusing 
the apparent irregularity in the position of the óu$aXós 
on the ground that the movement of all good poetry is 
more rapid as the end draws ncar. Other scholars would 
change the order, so as to bring the óu$aXós in the middle 
(Westphal, Lübbert, Christ) It is more likely that the 
*heginning? and the *after-beginning, the *transition' 
and the *after-transition" formed only two groups (Crusius). 
This would rive us five main parts, as in the Pythian (auletic) 
nome of Sakadas, Each part corresponded in some way to 
i» ceremony connected with the cult. Westphal's rearrango- 
ment (mpooluior, ápxd, xararpomá, óujaNós, perakaraTpomd, 
c ópayis, €£50tov) is too radical. "The use of Doric forms in the 
names evidences a high antiquity ; as does the designation 
óuóaAXós, which was certainly derived from the cult of Apollo 
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at Delphi (óu9. épiBpóuov x0ovós). The 'navel' was epic in 
tone and contained the inain theme. .A favourite subject of the 
myth in the Apolline nomes was the Slaying of the Dragon, 
the battle of light with darkness that was to be waged by 
Siegfried and is found in the legends of al! Indo-European 
peoples. The famous auletic nome of Sakadas dealt with the 
same subject and treated of Apollo's search for the dragon, 
the challenge to combat, the death-agony, the prayer after 
the vietory, etc. Other kitharoedic nomes told of the deeds 
of other gods and of heroes. The epilogue, whose presence 
shows that there was no antistrophic arrangement, may have 
contained the xaipe dva£ of the singer. The *'seal,' another 
quaint and archaic name, is supposed to have contaiued either 
a gnome that compressed the substance of the myth into à 
wise reflection (Bergk), or various matters that were more 
or less personal (Crusius) or a prayer (v. Jan), as in the 
cópayis of the church langnage of Modern Greece. It may 
have been sung in an elevated pitch. 


According to Westphal Proleg. zu Aeschiylos 69 the Terpan- 
dreian form of composition was the re0uós followed by Pindar 
in his epinikia. An examination of this mooted question does 
not concern us here, but it may be noted that, beyond al 
doubt, Pindar did not adhere strictly to this scheme either in 
his less ornate or in his greatest odes, e.g. Of. 2, Pyth. 1, 2. 
It is very rare that the divisions, when they do exist, agree 
with the strophic arrangement (O/. 13). lt is not impera- 
tive that Pindar should have adopted all the seven divisions 
—al! the seven parts of the parabasis of comedy are rarely 
found—, but clear-cut introductory formulas or transitions do 
not occur with sufficient regularity or frequency to persuade 
most scholars of the dependence of Pindar upon Terpander. 


A seven-fold division of Bacch. ii. is not imperative. From 
the rest of the melic poets we derive no information on the 
subject. 'lhe seven strophes of Sappho's passionate ode to 
Aphrodite have actually been regarded as a émraáXoyxos aTóXos. 
Not only Pindar and Sappho, if we are to listen to the critics, 
but also the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (not to speak of the 
dirge in the last book of the J/;«d), Solon 13, Theognis, 
Aischylos (whose dramas are reported to have been influenced 
by the nomic form) in the Persoi 65 ff., 653, 852, and, with 
prelude and postlude, 922, — Later on, Theokritos 16, 17, 22, 
26, Kallimachos 2, 5, 7, Catullus 64, 685, Tibullus 2, 5, 
Propertius 5, 6. Apart from the correctness of the theory 
that the Terpandreian norm influenced the constructiou of 
Alexandrian literature, it is quite probable that the Z/ynin to 
Demeter by Kallimachos has preserved the best example of the 

€ 
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character of the ancient kitharoedic nome. ^ Alexandrian 
literature returned with partiality to the pre-Attic type. 
Aisch. Agam. 10721f. has been regarded as an example of 
the spirit of the old nome. 

The great choral poets of the sixth century did not 
eultivate the nome, which in consequence suffered a 
temporary decline. Choral poetry was the fashion 
in the Dorian school, and the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the Pythian (auletie) nome militated against 
the old-time vogue of the kitharoedie form. — Besides, 
Pindar and Simonides were not musical virtuosos. 
The nome was the only form of vocal solo adopted in 
the musical festivals of the fifth century, and its revival 
followed as a result of the inauguration of a new style 
of music. "The price of its renewed life was the traus- 
formation of its ancient simplicity. 

This transformation was the work of Phrynis, who 
flourished in the early part of the fifth century. 
Adopting some of the musical innovations of Lasos, 
Phrynis mixed the modes, and employed the freer 
lyric forms in conjunetion with the hexameter. His 
innovation was the result of the substitution of a 
kithara with nine strings for the traditional hepta- 
chord. Provided thus with an instrument of greater 
range, Phrynis instituted colorature singing and 
'twisted and turned the voice like a top.  Phrynis' 
scholar, Timotheos, the detestation of the old Athens, 
the darling of the new, introduced his changes 
gradually, but under him the nome received the 
classic form that it maintained until the lLmpiro. 
Though he still used the hexameter, he also employed 
the freer metres (rà dzoAcAvpéva), but the most radical 
change of all was that he made the nome choral 
(vóuos ávouos)] We may indeed suppose that the 
solo remained an integral part, as the nome was the 
main form of solo concert; 1n fact we hear that 





l'This is disputed : Guhrauer 320. 
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the celebrated kitharoede Pylades sang alone during 
the entrance of the Persians in the Persai of Timo- 
theos. The new nome was in many respects akin to 
an oratorio. "The antistrophie form was not adopted, 
since it was unable to give the flexibility that was 
regarded as imperative. Nome and dithyramb now 
grew more and more alke in language and tone. 
Transition (ueraf9oÀ:) from one mode to another was 
frequent. *Outraging musie with his twelve strings,' 
Timotheos painted a storm at sea, infused dramatic 
life, and endowed the kitharoedic nome with the 
passion that was native to the orgiastie flute. "The 
virtues of kuÜapoóOíu and ai$Acóía were now confused 
(Plato Laws 700 D). Eur. Or. 1369 ff. is an example 
of the tone of the later nome. The music was soft, 
sweet, and tender. It was pathos rather than ethos 
that was depicted. While the nome approached the 
dithyramb in temper, the vop4xós rpózos was not com- 
pletely surrendered. Its style remained less excited; 
different musical instruments were employed, and the 
nome may have retained more of the epie quality. 


The subjects of nomie poetry were the majesty 
and benevolence of the gods and prayers for the 
prosperity of the worshippers. Of the gods Apollo 
stands in the forefront (cf. Pind. Nem. 5. 24 $óppey y 
"AgóAAov érr&yAoccov xpvaépo mÀákTpo Owikov dyetro 
zavroiov vópov), and it was in conjunction with the 
worship of Apollo that the nome was developed. 
We hear, however, of nomes in honour of Zeus, 
Athene, Ares, and the Dioskuroi Like the other 
forms of lyrie jt was gradually secularized, as, for 
example, ;m» the Persa? of Timotheos; and parodies 
were composed by 'Telenikos and Argas. 


Of the extent of the nome we are not accurately 
informed; those of Timotheos would seem on an 
average to have been slightly shorter than the 
shortest books of the Jlad or Odyssey. '"Timotheos 
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attained immense popularity, and his sueeessor kleon 
*won more crowns than any other mortal! But 
after their time the purely instrumental auletie form 
was preferred. 


ADONIDIA. 


Adonis-songs were sung by women, whose grief 
at the death of Adonis symbolized the transitoriness 
of the loveliness of nature. Primarily they were an 
importation, by way of Iypros, from Phoinikia (adonai 
*lord'; ef. Jerem. 22. 18 "They shall not lament 
for him, saying, Ah lord! or Ah his glory !"). In 
Syria and Phoinikia they appear as songs of lament 
to the musie of the flute. The 'Aóov(ów. were 
eelebrated in midsunumer at Athens, where there was 
a, special festival for women, at Sikyon, at Alexandria, 
Byblos, Antioch, and many other places till a late 
period. At Athens, Adonis was represented by the 
figure of a wooden doll, whieh the women laid out for 
interment on the roofs of the houses. The eelebration 
moved the seorn of the comic poets (Kratin. 15, of 
the poet Gmnesippos: Ov ovx àv sfovv éyo | époi 
G8kokew ov àv eis "AÓówua). The 'Aóvvit(ovrat. of 
Theokritos (idyl 15) depicts the rejoicing of the 
women at Adonis! return. from Aeheron, after his 
sojourn there for a year, and his reunion with 
Aphrodite, and alludes to their sorrow at his enforeed 
departure. The Adonislays of the people have 
been completely lost, since at an early period the 
poets treated the same theme: Sa. xxii, Ó Tàüv 
" Aóovw Frag. 63, 108 (whence the Adonie verse), the 
"donis of Praxilla, whieh was perhaps the source of 
the famous ézvráduos 'A00rios of Dion, whieh was 
intended for the second day of the Adonis festival at 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphos. Cf. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 393, 396. 'The bucolic poets were especially 
fond of the legend. 
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The iobaechoi, which take their name from the 
initial exclamation ! ià Békxe? were originally sung 
at the sacrifices and festivals of the god Dionysos 
(toDBákxew). Though they were different from the 
dithyramb, of their contents we know little, since 
only a few isolated lines have been preserved.  Pro- 
klos says that they were *soaked in the insolence of 
Dionysos. Their introduction into literature seems 
to have been due to Archilochos, who may have been 
influenced. by Thrakian folk-songs. The metrical 
form was a syncopated (asynartetic) lambic tetrameter 
(or iamb. dim. acatal.  troch. dim. catal): Adjuyrpos 
&yvis kai kópys cyv zavjyvpw céDpov (Archil. 120). 
The trochee, we are told, was first used in the 
festivals of Dionysos and Demeter. "The iobacchie 
measure appears in Eupol. 356, Mel. Adesp. 51, and 
in Aristoph. 44ves 1755, which Westphal regards as 
an example of the joyous tone of the thiasos. Pindar 
is reported to have composed fakxuxá, which are not 
to be regarded as iobacchoi.? 


HYPORCHEME. 


The name vzópx»po. * dance-song,' which occurs for 
the first time in Plato Jon 534 €, is not adapted to 
distinguish the hyporcheme from the other forms of 
choral melic that were accompanied by orchestie 
evolution. "The structure of the word, however, indi- 
eates that there was a closer engagement between the 





! See Bentley on Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 7 Io Bacche. 
?l6 varies with i$ as ié with i5. 
? Lübbert de Pind. carm. dram. trag. 13 thought the Bakxud 


were songs for Dionysiac mowral. Probably the name is a late 
interpolation. 
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dance and the theme than was usual in other choral 
songs! "Though our knowledge of ancient dancing 
is too fragmentary for us to distinguish accurately 
between the orchestic mimie that characterized the 
hyporeheme and that of the dithyramb, it is clear 
that, to the later writers at least, such as Plutarch,? 
the hyporcheme appeared to form the link connecting 
the sister arts of poetry and dancing. It bodied forth 
in words what was poürtrayed by the sympathetic 
rhythm and the pantomimie dance. When stress is 
laid upon a lively mimetic and scenic representation 
of the words, the text tends to become a mere acces- 
sory; and such seems to have been the character of 
the hyporcheme at Sparta in the earliest period. A 
passage in Athenaios (628 D) informs us that the name 


! jmó m composition here, as often, denotes that the action 
in question is performed under another's influence or as an 
accompaniment to another action. To interpret PVUmopx. 
simply as à dance that accompanied music ignores its dis- 
tinctive quality. Strictly speaking, the hyporcheme is a 
dance accompanying another dance, as is described below; 
but in the absence of the words bPrecpga, bmq059 16 was early 
transferred to songs that were accompanied by the dance. 
Proklos 246 says vmópxyua TÓ puer! ópxioews qOóuevov uéXos 
éAévyero' kal 'yàp ol maXatol Tv imTÓ dvrl rfjs perà moMMákis 
€éAáuBavov. So, quoting Archil. 123 (gówv Uim! aPAyrfpos), the 
schol. on E 492 and Aristoph. Ares 1426 say U-ó-— era (cf. 
Eur. J. A. 1036 ff). So we have vTactóv, Kallim. 4. 304, 
*sing to the accompaniment ' (of the dance), 6m aUAóv dovres 
Plut. de aud. 7, avX9ee xpfjs0at kai «Qa piaet TÀiav Ocov vbmTÓ 
Üpxnctv re kai gói» Plato Laws 669 E, imo riw qv kpobew, the 
technical expression of instrumental accompaniment.  vrop- 
xetc0a.. occurs first in Aisch. Choeph. 1025, where the 
metaphorical use bespeaks the antiquity of the word. Hes. 
Shield 982 has maí(£ovres Um ópxnüuQ kal doióg. Besides 76, the 
foll. prepositions are used of musical accompaniment: eis, €v, 
Ka.rd, mpl, T pós. ) 

7 Quaest. Symp. 9. 15. 9 (748 p) pneu 0é xal ToU] 
Kowwcvía TücQa Kai uéBezs dXX (v €cTi, Kai uáMoTa pipoóuevat 
Tepi TÓ bropynpdrtov "yévos évepyyóv aud órepat Tv. 0.à& TÓv oXnuárov 
Kal TOV OvouaTov uipumcgu aroreNoUat. 
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originated from the custom observed by the early 
poets, who arranged dances for freeborn men and 
made use of orchestie figures only as eniblems of 
what was sung, *always preserving the principles of 
nobleness and manliness in them.' 

The hyporcheme was called Cretan (Sim. x.) because 
ib was native to Crete, whence Thaletas introduced it 
into Sparta in the middle of the seventh century. 
Crete was the chief seat of the artistic dance, and 1t 
was there in connection with the cult of Zeus and 
particularly of Apollo that the graphic and vivacious 
hyporehematic dance was invented and practised by 
persons of noble birth. In part akin to the paian, 
which was also saered to Apollo and from whieh it 
may not have been differentiated in the early period, 
the hyporchematie song gave expression to foreboding 
or to joy ; but it was unlike that more solemn and 
religious chant in its rapid and fiery melodies and 
rhythms. The paian's province was, originally at 
least, the severer aspect of the cult of Apollo; whereas 
the hyporcheme celebrated the more joyous character 
of the god (ópx:joT' àyAaias àvacaov Pind. Frag. 148). 
Plutareh says that by the rhythm alone he could 
distinguish a hyporcheme from a paian. In the paian 
the dance was subordinate because it was performed 
by the singers, more stately, and devoid of panto- 
mime; and the singing was simpler. 'The musical 
modes of the hyporcheme were probably the Phrygian 
and the Dorian. 

À hyporcheme is, as we have seen, both a song 
and a dance. To the sportive hyporchematie dance, 
one of the three technical divisions of melic orchestie 
and in a measure akin to the kordax of comedy, most 
of the hyporchematie poems were sung ; but at times 
they were attended by the pyrrhic,! a dance of Cretan 


! Athen. 630 E, schol. Pind. Pyth. 2. 127. 
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origin and similar to the hyporchematie but more 
akin to the sikinnis of the satyr play. "There were at 
least two different modes of presentation : 

]. One person played and sang, while the rest 
danced. This is the * hyporchematie manner ' which 
the ancients recognized in 0 262, where the minstrel 
Demodokos with the phorminx takes his position in 
the centre, while around him are grouped the youths 
9uuoves opxgOpoto. "This form of the hyporcheme 
was not common in later times, though Kallim. 2 
offers some analogies to it. 

2. The usual form, described by Lucian de salf. 16 
as existing in Delos in his own day, may be of high 
antiquity.! One or more musicians played, a selected 
number of the best dancers gave full plastie expres- 
sion to the theme,? while the larger body, which 
sang, accompanied the musie with a sedate orchestic 
movement. lt is in connection with this form that 
vrópx5)Ho. and vjzopxetaOac acquired their purely tech- 
nieal signification. "The presence of the first body, 
consisting only of dancers and officiating in conjunc- 
tion with the chorus, distinguishes the hyporcheme 
from all other forms of melice. The dance was 
performed about the altar during the sacrifice of the 
victims. 


1 Cf. Hymn 2. 10 ff. In € 593 ff. (a Cretan scene) one played 
and sang, a *chorus' of youths and maidens danced, while in 
the centre there were two tuumblers. In Heliod. Eh. 3. 2 the 
chorus is divided into two groups, one of which sang while the 
other danced. Livy 7. 2 describes the innovation of Livius 
Andronicus where pantomime accompanied the music. The 
geranos or crane-dance, which was instituted by Theseus in 
Delos on his return from Crete and still witnessed by Plu. 
tarch, may have been of the hyporchematic type. Its turnings 
and windings imitated the hero's escape from tlie mazes of the 
labyrinth. The dancers were arranged in files with leaders at . 
each of the two wings. 


?Cf. Athen. I8 D... éoriv 7) rouasr$Q Opxqyous uiuyots TYv vmÓ 
Tfjs Mé£ews éppyvevouévov Tpa-yuárov, and Arist. Poet. 1. 6. 
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'The chorus was composed of men or boys or 
women, or of both sexes. In the Homeric age the 
kithara was the only instrument employed, but with 
the advent of the second musical epoch at Sparta, 
- which was inaugurated by Thaletas, the flute became 
the preferred instrument. Simonides mentions a 
Molossian species of flute that he secms to have 
adopted. In the time of Pratinas the flute arrogated 
to itself a prominence that threatened the position of 
the poet. Sometimes both flute and kithara were 
heard in conjunction (evravAía). "The hyporcheme is 
properly eonsecrated to Apollo, but as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century it was adapted by 
Pratinas (i) to the expanding cult of Dionysos; 
Bacchylides (23) celebrated the Athena of Iton in 
Boiotia. That the theme was not confined to strictly 
religious subjects is clear from the remains of the 
two books of Pindar, who alludes to the unrest of the 
time during the Persian invasion (xii) and to the 
deeds of Herakles (111). He even substitutes the 
hyporeheme for the epinikion or enkomion when he 
sings the praise of Hieron, and gives a vivid and 
detailed picture of the consternation at Thebes during 
an eclipse (x.). Pindar's hyporchemes were so famous, 
or his mode of presentation so novel, that he was 
even called the *inventor' of the species. The frag- 
ments show some Mheterogeneousness of subject 
(105, 106) and considerable amplitude of detail (x.). 


Much of the wealth of melie poetry passed over to 
the drama, and the hyporcheme in particular, it 1s 
currently believed, was impressed into the service 
of tragedy as a dramatic device for relieving the 
monotony resulting from the regular recurrence of 
the stasima, which were necessarily of a certain 
amplitude and accompanied by the solemn éppéAea 
dance. In contrast to the repose that was afforded 
by the stasimon, there was sometimes occasion for an 
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expression of sudden and exuberant joy or hope, and 
here Sophokles is thought to have had recourse to 
the hyporcheme. — Most of the songs in question ! are 
brief and oecur immediately before the catastrophe 
though without any presentiment of its outcome on 
the part of the chorus, thus vitiating by a species of 
dramatic irony the continuity of the plot, but re- 
lieving the intense strain of the situation. The tragic 
form of the hyporcheme suggests the modern ballet. 

Some of the cretie odes of comedy (e.g. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1247 f£; cf. Thesmoph. 953 f£, Ekkles. 1166 ff.) 
and of the lost satyr plays may have reproduced the 
spirit and form of the hyporcheme, which, with the 
development of the drama, practically ceased to exist 
as a separate form. | Dacchylides 1s the last poet 
known to have composed a hyporcheme. 

The native metre was the excited cretre with its 
swifter paionic forms ; the fourth paion (— — — —) 
was in facet called the *hyporchematic' or 'cretic' 
foot. ^ Baechylides still uses creties (23) and so too 
Simonides (x.) but the latter poet, like Pindar, 
preferred the light and nimble logaoedies. The 





! O. T. 1086-1109, Antig. 1115-1154, Aras 693-718 (to Pan 
and Apollo), Zach. 205-994, 633.662. Some scholars would 
even add PW. 507-518.  T'rach. 905 ff. recalls the paian 
rather than the hyporcheme. | Muff (Chor. Tech. d. Soph. 3S) 
thought that the second of the above described forms of pre- 
sentation was adopted by tragedy. No ancient writer classes 
any one of these passages as a hyporcheme, though Tzetz. 
Trag. Poes. mentions the hyporchematikon as a part of 
tragedy. Sophokles is the only tragic poet who makes use 
of this form of choral; and there is no evidence from the 
lyrie age that the hyporcheme was used in the manner out- 
lined above. 


? [n commenting on the prose rhythms of the orator, Dion. 
Halik. (de adm. vi dic. Dem. 43) says that Demosthenes occa- 
sionally had recourse to those of the hyporchematie type, 
which, he adds, deserve censure equally with the Ionic and 
cffeminate rhythms. 
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hyporehemes of tragedy are all entirely logaoedie, or 
logaoedie and trochaie, and have only strophe and 
antistrophe.  Pindars famous hyporcheme (x.) be- 
longs to the free (4zoAeAvpévov) class, as does 
Soph. Zrach. 205 ff. When singers and dancers have 
separate functions, a song that is free from anti- 
strophic balance would not prove too difficult. The 
hyporcheme approached the style of the dithyramb 
when the latter lost its antistrophie structure ; both 
emphasized the mimetic element ; and the decline of 
the hyporcheme was hastened by the popularity of 
the dithyramb. 

Thaletas, the founder of Spartan choral orchestic 
musie, composed the first texts, and with him the 
hyporceheme became famous in Dorian lands. Xeno- 
damos of Kythera and Xenokritos of Epizephyrian 
Lokris belonged to his school, which made a specialty 
of paians and hyporchemes. But the genius of the 
hyporcheme reached its highest excellence with 
Simonides, who, according to Plutarch, actually outdid 
himself (avrós avToU kpárw'ros) in an art in which he 
was conscious of his own superiority. $So vivid was 
its imitative character that Plutareh felt himself 
compelled to reject Simonides' famous comparison of 
poetry with painting, and eall the dance silent poetry, 
poetry a speaking dance. 


ENROMION. 


The enkomion,! one of the latest developments of 
the melie art, is, in its strictest sense, the song that 
was sung at the revel (év «óp),? the boisterous 


léykdutov uéNos, éykopaos Üuvos. — émikdpaos Üuvos Pind. em. 
90. 


?kQuos denotes either the revel or the band of revellers 
which sallied forth upon the conclusion of the festivities to 
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termination of the banquet. Originally it may 
have been in honour ofthe giver of the banquet in 
celebration of some happy event. The restriction 
as to character and place soon disappeared and 
the word came to denote a laudatory poem of a 
dignified character in honour of men, as opposed to 
the hymn whieh was consecrated to the gods.? As 
*hymn! is used in à wider sense to embrace almost 
any form of melie (including the enkomion), so 
enkomion is in turn a generic expression, though of a 
narrower range, and includes also the triumphal ode, 
which was often sung at the komos,? and even the 
threnos or panegyrie of the dead. Every komos 
offered an opportunity for a song of praise. The 
epinikion was called forth by a definite and splendid 
external occasion that demanded corresponding mag- 
nificence of treatment on the part of the poet, who 
was in a measure under bonds to the victor; the 
enkomion on the other hand was not invariably 
prompted by a like external event, and was, there- 
fore, a rarer and more intimate expression of the 
poet's homage; though in most cases, we may surmise, 
it was not unaecompanied by a douceur. If the 





escort a guest to his home or to serenade a mistress of one of 
the guests. In a loftier sense it is a company of friends who 
escort a victor to a temple or to the banqueting hall. 


1 Cf. Aristoph. JVubes 1905 ér^ ebrvyloucw acTéov uovykduov. 
X , yKo 


* Cf. Plato ep. 607 A Üuvovs 8eots kal évykopua. rots à'yaDots, 
a distinction that is not discredited by .Lews S024. In 
Symp. 1774 enkomion is used sportively in reference to 
Eros, but in 'EQ. ápx. 1869, p. 317, no. 412, 1. 13, we find 
mention of an éykojuor eis ' AróANova of 'Tamynai. "Phis use is 
late and untechnical. Arrian Amab. 4. 3 and Et. Gud. 540. 42 
expressly distinguish Üurow eís robs 0coís, érauvot (&ykojua) eis 
avÜpaovs. A 

?Cf, Pind. O/. 13. 99 (an ode called an enkomion by 
Chamaileon) 9. 47, 10. 77, Py 0.0523; Bacchoov. E 
Aristoph. JVubes 1350. 
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enkomion differed on the one hand from the more 
formal and publie epinikion,! it differed in turn from 
the more private skolion by the greater stateliness 
of its theme. 

In its limited and specific application the enkomion 
denotes a panegyric of living personages illustrious 
for their station or deeds?—kings,? princes, warriors, 
vietors at the national games, magistrates, and, in 
the latest times, the emperors of home. Its perfor- 
mance at a komos seems not to have been obligatory, 
and the tone was more solemn than in the original 
type of * revel.song. 

The enkomion was the creation of Simonides,' 
though its beginnings antedate his time. Aristotle. 
in fact says in one passage (octies 4) that enkomia 
and hymns formed one part of all earlier poetry ; in 
another (Jbhef. 1. 9. 38), that the first enkomion was 
composed for Hippolochos, of whom we know nothing 





lThe distinction between epinikion and enkomion is not 
made by the poets themselves and often eludes definition ; 
both words are in fact actually used of the same poem (the 
ode to Alkibiades by Euripides). "We are not certain when 
enkomion is used in the generie sense and when it is strictly 
employed. Seeon^Sim.i. Suidas calls the 77e/en of Stesichoros 
an enkomion, but he evidently has in mind the speeches of 
Gorgias and Isokrates. From Proklos' statement with regard 
to the epinikion—that its delivery followed closely upon the 
vietory—we might conelude that, in his (lost) article on the 
enkomion, the grammarian made the latter independent in 
respect of the time of production. But the statement does 
not hold true of the epinikion. Songs that were the product 
of native talent were often sung in honour of a victor at his 
native place ; ef. Pind. O/. 10. 14, 11. 19, 13. 22, .Nem. 4. 89, 
7. 9, Frag. 1. 6, etc. 

? Aristotle (het. 1. 9. 38, Eth. 1l. 19. 6) distinguishes 
éykdjuov from érawos. "The former deals with 7à £pya, results 
of actions; the latter with the jué-ye0os áperíjs, the virtuonus 
character of the actions in themselves. In the unphilosophical 
use éykduor is often equated with éravos. 


3 Cf. Hor. 4. 2. 13 (of Pindar): seu deos vegesve canit etc. 
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else, though the name points to 'Thessaly. Polym- 
nastos ls sald to have written a laudation of Thales 
(Thaletas?) for the Lakedaimonians; but a distinct 
and separate poem in praise of a living poet as early 
as the first half of the seventh century is not to be 
credited. The use by Alkaios (Frag. 94) and 
Anakreon (Frag. 70) of the enkomologie metre 
x I oll sc ce) ds unurstwobteg 
evidence of the existence of a monodie *revel-song. 
Eurylochos of Larissa, the leader in the Sacred War, 
after he had conquered Krissa and renewed the 
Pythian games, was saluted by the maidens of Delphi 
with a choral song that Bergk regarded as an ex- 
ample of the primitive enkonmion.! 

But the innovation of Simonides depends not so 
much on these isolated antecedents as on the gradual 
transformation that had come over the spirit of 
choral poetry. In the time of Alkman the par- 
theneion was in part devoted to the laudation of demi- 
gods and of mortals. Stesichoros dispossessed the 
gods of their exclusive control of the hymn proper, 
and the chorals of Ibykos in praise of the beautiful 
youths of the court of Polykrates gave the final 
impetus to Simonides, who in the epinikion, as in 
the enkomion, produced a form of choral melic 
whose main purpose was the glorification of the 
human, though not to the abasement of the divine— 
a secular hymn that recognized the privilege of men 
who had reached the summit of human splendour 
or renown to share in the poetry that had heretofore 
been consecrated to the gods or heroes. The time 
was auspicious. With the passing away, in the 
latter part of the sixth century, of the tyrannies in 
central Greece and in the islands, private persons came 
into positions of wealth and importance that stimu- 


! The poem is called an /;$tos by Euphorion. 
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lated à rivalry with the art-loving princes who had 
been displaced; and wherever tyrannies maintained 
their strength, as in Thessaly, or attained to new 
splendour, as in Sicily, the panegyrie ode was in high 
favour. The increasing fame of the great games 
likewise focussed the attention of the entire Greek 
world upon men who had proved by the severity of 
their physieal and moral training that they were 
entitled to claim a share of the poet's praise. 


Our knowledge concerning the manner of pre- 
senting an enkomion is inadequate. "The band of 
singers sometimes sang and danced during the 
banquet; or their revelry was transferred to the 
streets, where they paraded with torches and merry- 
making. 'The more formal enkomion was probably 
sung and danced by a body of trained singers during 
or after the banquet. Information is lacking as to 
the musical modes that were employed, but it is 
probable that the Dorian was preferred, while the 
Lydian may also have been adopted. "The extant 
fragments are composed in dactylo-epitrites, which 
took over the enkomologikon, and in logaoedies. 
There is no evidence to support Crusius' contention 
that the enkomia of Pindar, as well as those of the 
Hellenistie period ('Theokr. 17), followed the seven-fold 
division of the 'Terpandreian nome. 

Only the poets of the universal melic are authors 
of enkomia. Simonides is the first to be credited 
with the composition of the new form of melie, but, 
of the poems in question, the eulogy on the heroes of 
Thermopylai might with better right be called a 
threnody, were it not the poet's intention to praise 
their heroism rather than bewail their death. The 
poem on Skopas (1i.) partakes rather of the nature of 
an enkomion than of a skolion. Simonides may have 
composed an enkomion in honour of Xenokrates of 
Agrigentum. From Pindars single book we have 
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fragment xiv. to Alexander of Makedon, nos. 118, 119 
to Theron of Agrigentum ; Bergk regarded xv. as 
belonging to this class, and Fennell does the like with 
the llth .Nemean. Diagoras eulogized  Arianthes 
and Nikodoros, lon wrote in praise of Skythiades ; 
and Euripides panegyric of Alkibiades is cited both 
as an enkomion and as an epinikion.  Timotheos 
closes the list of classical writers of enkomia. In the 
Alexandrian age Theokritos (17) sings of Ptolemy. 
Late Boiotian inscriptions occasionally refer to com- 
posers of panegyries, who regularly took part in the 
musical contests: thus we find an éy«. es Mo$eas 
C. I. G. S. 1113. 18 (second century A.D.), €yk. érióv, 
which is not identical with a rhapsody, ih. 416. 9, éy. 
Aoyukóv 419. 11 (éyx. karaAoyáOyv 418. 2), all of the 
first century B.C. An éykejuoypádos appears at the 
festival of Aphrodisias C. I. G. 2759 (about 200 A.D.), 
an éykepuoypádos eis róv Avrokpáropa. C. I. G. S. 1713. 
1l. An éykopuov to Apollo has already been men- 
tioned. 


EPINIKION. 


For the almost total wreck of the earlier forms of 
choral song we are indemnified by the survival of 
that species which the judgment of the ancients 
pronounced to be the best. The extant body of 
triumphal songs in honour of the victors at the 
national agonistic festivals exceeds in bulk the rest of 
the remains of Greek melic. "The splendour of the 
contests and the renown that was accorded to the 
successful competitors inspired the epinikion; and 
this, the latest creation of the melic art, thongh of 
brief duration—its life scarcely compassed more than 
a century—, so captivated sneceeding generations that 
it was preserved, at least in large part, as the most 
splendid product of the lyrie age; while the more 
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intimate expressions of the varied personal and 
national lyric life gradually lost their hold on the 
popular fancy. "The epinikia of Pindar and Bacchy- 
lides owe their preservation to their intrinsic merit, 
though the music of the former was highly esteemed. 
The other forms of choral song were either too 
narrow in their range and too local in their cults! 
to awaken the sympathy of the Greeks of the Alex- 
andrian age, who had ceased to cling to the traditional 
faith ; or, as in the case of the dithyramb and the 
nome, whose success depended on the virtue of their 
music, neglect was the result of the loss of the 
melodies. "To us, however, the epinikion is at best so 
distinetively Hellenie, so distinctly the emanation 
of a particular era and occasion, that it fails to win 
that spontaneous appreciation which, under the im- 
pulse of a common humanity, we accord to many 
other forms of Greek song. 

A. detailed examination of the epinikion from the 
point of view of its opulent style and of its compli- 
cated structure, is beyond the scope of this volume, 
which, in excluding Pindar, excludes the most indi- 
vidual type. As the commentaries on that poet and 
the histories of Greek literature, which contain an 
ampler description of the epinikion than of the other 
classes of melic, are easily accessible, the following 
account aims at presenting only the chief facts and 
such points of approach as will serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of Bacchylides. 


THE GAMES. 


The four great national games were religious 
festivals (&ydves teo). 





! Cf. Eust. Proleg. to Pind. (oi émwikiot) srepiá^yovrau uáNoTa 
0i& rÓ dvÜpwrikerepo: elvau kal. ONvyóuvÜot kal ugüé movv Pew 
ácaQOs kard »ye rà dAAa. 

p" 
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1l. The Olympie games, in honour of Zeus, were 
celebrated after 776 in wuninterrupted succession. 
Herakles was their mythical, Oxylos their prehistoric, 
founder. Iphitos of Elis, about a century before the 
first Olympiad, restored them and made them pen- 
taeteric. "The contest took place in the Altis at Elis, 
near the Alpheios, at the foot of the hill of Kronos, 
and close to the tomb of Pelops. "They were held 
in July (or August) when the moon was full, 
and (after 472) lasted for five days. "The contests 
were equestrian and gymnie, in all twelve kinds up 
to 408. From the seventh Olympiad on the prize 
was a crown of wild olive, which was adjudged by the 
Hellanodikai. The victor might erect a statue of 
himself at Olympia. 

2. The Pythia, in honour of Apollo, date in their 
renewed form from 582 (or 586) and were held in the 
middle of August every four years, in the third year 
of each Olympiad. The contests were musical, 
gymnie, and equestrian; the prize, a laurel crown; 
the judges, the Amphiktyons. "The musieal contest 
was held at Delphi; the others, in the neighbouring 
plain of Krissa. 

3. The Nemea, in honour of Zeus, were held in July 
at the time of the new moon, in the second and 
fourth year of each Olympiad. They are said to 
have been originally funeral games founded by the 
seven leaders of the expedition against Thebes ; and 
were renewed in 573. In the classical period the 
contests were chiefly gymnie, but the race with the 
four-horse chariot was admitted. "The prize was a 
crown of fresh celery ; the umpires, who wore dark- 
coloured robes, the Kleonaians, and later the Argives. 

4. 'The Isthmia, in honour of Poseidon, took place 
in April near the gates of Korinth, every second and 
fourth Olympiad.  Aecording to one account they 
were instituted to commemorate the drowning of 
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Melikertes, and the prize, in the earliest period, 
was a wreath of pine leaves. "The other tradition 
makes Theseus, Poseidon's son, their founder. Their 
re-establishment in 580 gave them a national signifi- 
cance. The contests were gymnic and equestrian: 
the prize, in the classical period, a crown of dry 
celery ; in the first century B.C. a wreath of pine. 
The judges were originally the chiefs of the Amphik- 
tyonic league, later the Korinthians. 

Besides these national games there were local con- 
tests in almost every canton of Greece, for many of 
which the poets wrote prize odes, e.g. the Petraia 
in Thessaly, the Heraia in Argos, the Pythia at 
Sikyon, the Iolaeia at Thebes. 


FORMS OF CONTEST. 


Of the three kinds of contest only those forms are 
mentioned below which occurred in the lyrie age.! 
The dates are those of the introduction of the con- 
tests at Olympia, which set the standard for the 
other festivals. Each of the contests is celebrated by 
one or more poems of Pindar or Baechylides. AII 
the victors at a festival were not honoured by odes. 

l. Equestrian. 

With the four-horse chariot (&pp«Tt Urzov TeÀeiov 
ópópo, TeÜpízz«, or simply £o: 680) — Racing 
with the mule-car (àz/jvy) was introduced in 500 but 
abolished in 444. With the single running-horse 
(kéAgri: 648). 

2. Gymnic. 

1l. Running. 


The following were instituted after the lyric period : with 
the two-horse chariot (cvrweplóc Ur ov TeNe(ev : A08), with the 
four-foal chariot (zóXcev» douari: 384) with the two-foal 
chariot (264), with the single running-foal (256), boys' 
pankration (200). 
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Stadion: a race of about 200 yards (192.27 metres) 
at Olympia, where there was à stadion for men (776) 
and a stadion for boys (632). 

Diaulos: twice the stadion ; for men or boys (724). 

Dolichos: twelve times the stadion (720). 

Running in armour (ózAvràv 0pópos : 520). 

2. Wrestling: for men (708), for boys (632). 

3. Boxing: for men (688), for boys (616). 

4. Pankration: wrestling and boxing combined 
(648). At the Nemea for boys also. 

5. Pentathlon: leaping, running, throwing the dis- 
eus, hurling the javelin, wrestling (708). 

3. Musical. 

The musical contests consisted of singing to the 
aecompaniment either of the kithara or of the flute, and 
in playing the kithara or theflute. Inthe lyric age they 
were held only at Delphi. At the Nemea they were 
introduced in the third century B.C. and they are 
attested at the Isthmia in the time of Nero. At 
Olympia they were unknown. 


Triumphal song had cheered the victor long before 
the increasing celebrity of the games in the first 
quarter of the sixth century prompted the rivalry of 
statuary and poet to perpetuate his fame. The 
Strain of Archilochos; the * Conquering Hero" of 
the Greeks, 

T5veAÀa kaAAtvike 
xotp' üvaf '"HpaákAees, 
avTÓs T€ kai 'lóAaos atxyparà Óvo, 
that was still sung in the time of the great choral 
poets, had celebrated the vietor in the early Olyin- 
piads.  Dut the epinikion! proper, the bloom of the 


1 émuíkiov scil. uéNos, àcegua..— "The word is first used in this 
sense, as a substantive, by Dacch. (2. 13. Pind. has only the 
adj.: émuctowiw áo'ats Nem. 4. 78; émwíikvos Üuvos Diod. 5. 29. 
The form érmívuos i8 used for érmwíkiov in. post-classical times, 
Pind. usually refers to his triumphal odes as uror. 


: E aa nuum 
a MÀ 
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lyric age, is the creation of Simonides, whose only 
predecessors were the local bards who had chanted 
the exploits of the native athletes.! 

The occasions for singing the song of victory were 
numerous. At Olympia on the evening of the day 
when the name of the vietor was proclaimed by the 
herald before the throng assembled from every 
quarter of the Greek world, his friends led him in 
triumph to a temple, where be offered thanks to the 
zods for his happy fortune, and a revel («ogjos) closed 
the day. On this occasion either the hallowed song 
of Archilochos was sung, or the poet, if he was 
present in person, improvised à brief ode.? But as 
the victor had not only won undying fame for him- 
self but covered his native city with honour, his 
return home became the chief occasion of celebrating 
a success achieved after many months of incessant 
training which had resulted in that harmonious 
development of mind and body so prized by his 
countrymen. He was received with every mark of 
honour. Plutarch reports that à breach was made in 
the walls to allow his triumphal entry ; at Sparta 
the Olympian vietor might take his station next the 
king on the battle-field ; iu Solon's time he received 
à prize in money ; his image might be stamped upon 
the coins of his native city ; and à Roman triumph 
conferred no greater honour upon a consul than did 
the simpler ceremonies that fell to the portion of an 
Olympian victor. As his success had been gained at 


lTimokritos and Euphanes are local poets mentioned by 
Pindar. Cf.JVem.4.13,89,6. 30. The *epinikion' of Archilochos 
was properly a hymn in honour of Herakles after his contest 
with Augeas, and the thrice-repeated refrain 75»veAAa. kaXMvwe 
was taken over by the poet from the language of the people. 
From Hesychios we learn that the Terpákeuos was an 
* epinikion attended by dancing in honour of Herakles."' 

? Pind. Of. 8, 11, Pyth. 6, 7, Bacch. 4 may be examples in 
point. 
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à festival sacred to the gods, so the celebration was a 
religious act... À joyous band accompanied him to the 
temple of the patron deity of the city or to that of 
the divinity especially worshipped by his family, and 
here he offered sacrifice and dedicated the crown 
received from the judges. On this occasion the 
epinikion was sung in marching; or the song was 
reserved for the evening banquet, when a chorus of 
the vietor's townsmen, if they were his guests, took 
their places at the door of the court. Sometimes the 
celebration took place in a temple or in the pry- 
taneion. The triumph of a prince was often celebrated 
by odes composed by different poets. At the anni- 
versary of the victory the original ode was revived 
or a new one written for the occasion; and at 
festivals devoted to the worship of the native heroes 
and at family festivals the epinikion was in place. 
The triumphal ode was not merely a tribute to the 
person of the victor; it appealed to national or civic 
pride: if it glorified the exploits of the victor and of 
his family, its theme was also the gods, the heroes, 
the religious cult, the political and mythological 
traditions dear to the community. Sometimes the 
poet, who had also composed the musie and arranged 
the dance, lent his presence to the celebration ; some- 
times he entrusted his ode to the care of a trained 
chorus-master: but in either case the words, though 
sung bv a chorus, were the expression of his own 
personality, and the body of singers and dancers only 
his interpreters. The chorus was often composed of 
the victor's townsmen or friends who were musical 
amateurs and offered their services voluntarily. 


Almost all the extant odes deal with victors in 
the equestrian or gymnic contests; only one (Pind. 
Pyth. 12) celebrates a musical triumph. — The eques- 
trian victors were princes and aristocrats, who coveted 
not only the popularity that justified the expense of 
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equipping the chariots and of breeding such racers as 
Pherenikos, but also the assurance of present and 
posthumous fame that was conferred by the song of 
the poet. With their lordly patrons, Hieron of 
Syracuse, Theron of Agrigentum, Arkesilaos of 
Kyrene, the poets associated on terms of friendship 
from which servility was absent. If they usually 
received pay for their art—examples of odes com- 
posed out of friendship are not lacking—, their thrift 
did not follow upon fawning. Charges of avarice 
were brought against Simonides and Pindar, and the 
latter poet speaks with regret of the time when the 
muse was not to be bought with gold. Dut the 
spirit of the time condoned the departure from the 
ancient fashion, and it 1s possible that the reproach 
brought against the &pyvpeOctrar àáoióat, as Pindar 
calls them, was provoked as much by the size of the 
douceur as by hostility to the fact that the poet did 
not lend his services without thought of compen- 
sation. The workman was conscious of his lofty 
prerogative as a poet; his end was truth, praise of the 
noble, condemnation of the base. Suecess and merit 
were not eonvertible terms. If Simonides, Pindar, 
and Baechylides withdraw their gaze from the dark 
spots in the career of kings and princes, they did 
what panegyrists have done in all climes and ages. 
Dut the contrary note is not unheard— greatness 
begets danger and envy, earthly splendour is a 
thing of a day, and lordly station an opportunity 
for good. 


'The festivals at which the epinikia were sung were 
modelled on the religious celebrations which per- 
mitted the praise of men after the laudation of the 
gods. While the subject of the triumphal ode is 
taken from the human sphere, the scene of the 
victory was fraught with religious associations ; the 
games were themselves sacred to the gods, and had 
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been established by their sons, and victory itself was 
due to divine favour. "The epinikion aceentuates the 
divine no less than the human, so that an unknown 
poet (Melie Adesp. 85) ean say of his ode tuvov àv 
KkAvere méuro O6 ww |...|'Am0ÀAAXovi gév. Ocóv, 
&rap àvOpOv 'Exexp&re, x.T.À.; cf. Theokr. 17. Lf 
Pindar often seems to allude to the fact that his 
theme is the praise of some god and that the mention 
of the victor is an addition. 

With a subjeet limited in its range by the character 
of the occasion that inspired it, the epinikion shows a 
marvellous variety in theme, in style, and in rhythm. 
Always the same, it is continually different ; unity 1s 
created out of diversity. 

The permanent elements in the longer and typical 
odes are three in number: 1. The personal or enko- 
miastic. 2. The gnomie. 3. The mythological. 

From the earliest period poetry had been the 
vehicle of sententious wisdom. The mythological 
element was the fibre of the religious hymns, of the 
secular Zomeric Hymns, in facet of almost all the old 
choral lyric. With the praise of the gods had been 
associated in the ancient hymns the celebration of 
*the men and women of ok" (ymn 1. 160). "The 
charaeteristie feature of the epinikion as a distinet 
species of melie is the grafting of the personal ele- 
ment, in the form it assumed in the sixth century, 
upon the other two.! "The problem before the poet 
was to weld into an harmonious whole the new, 
worldly aspeet of his art and the inherited religious 
poetry that lay at his command : to idealize, to trans- 
mute the ephemeral into the eternal. 

The personal or enkomiastie portion, which is in 
plaee at the beginning and the end, is the frame in 


!Bergk inverts the point at issue when he alludes to the 
question whether Simonides was the first to insert the myth 
in the epinikion. 
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which the poet sets his theme. It defines the par- 
tieular situation and gives the realities of the ode. 
At the outset we learn the name of the victor and 
his character, his family, the triumphs won before 
either by himself or by his ancestors, the city that 
has been rendered illustrious by the exploit of its 
son, the scene of his dexterity, strength, and good 
forbtune—** Olympia, the fairest place in Greece," 
Delphi, the seat of the voice of God. The trainer, 
the charioteer, the vietorious horse have also their 
share of praise. Dut the glory of the victor must 
not be tarnished by reference to the defeat of his 
rivals and the suppression of undue laudation safe- 
guards him against Nemesis. Though Simonides and 
Daechylides dilate upon the scene and the charactér 
of the struggle more than Pindar, who hastens to 
paint the heroic prototype of the victor, nevertheless 
the cireumstances of the victory, even m Daechylides, 
rarely encroach upon the province of the myth. On 
the other hand Bacchyhdes is more sparing than 
Pindar in allusions to contemporary events. At 
times the description of victor and victory is so slight 
that we are tempted to believe that the ode was con- 
structed on a stereotyped plan and that the personal 
part was added with only the necessary links to 
connect 1t with the myth. This is, however, far 
from the truth, at least in Pindar; and large as was 
freedom granted the the poet in the selection of a 
myth, each ode has its individual colouring. 

The gnomic or reflective element is indeed common 
to every form of choral song, but it is peculiarly 
apposite in the triumphal ode. Its accentuation 
there is, historically considered, the result of the 


l1Simonides once (Frag. 13) violates this canon of good taste 
by a punning allusion to the name of a defeated antagonist ; 
nor is the same poet free from the charge of undue glori- 
fication (iv.). 
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influence of the elegy ; for the epinikion represents 
the union of the Dorian choral ode with the spirit 
and tone of the Ionian elegy. The gnomie element 
pervades the entire poem: it may appear at the 
outset, it traverses the main body of the ode, it is 
heard in the final prayer.  Dut the poet has no 
systematic doctrine or theory to profess; he preaches 
by parenthesis. His counsel to the victor echoes 
the lyrieal motif that dominates the myth. Struggle 
the law of success; dàperí not won without toil 
and expense; the uncertainty of the future; the 
limits set to human achievement; man's imper-: 
fections ; the confusion of good and evil; the virtue: 
of moderation ; the penalty of the infraction of the 
divine law; success from God, to whom the glory 
must be given :—these are the echoes of the wisdom 
of the Prophet of Delphi that sound continually in 
the ears of the victor who has attained the height of 
human felicity and renown. The joy of the Greeks 
is tempered by a note of responsibility and sadness. 


The myth occupies the central part of the ode. 
It is the main body, the anatomy of the entire poem. 
Few odes lack it altogether, some have two myths. 
The lustre of the victory is invested with an added 
splendour that is derived from the past glories of 
the race. The myth idealizes the struggle of the 
victor; the heroes from whom he is sprung lend 
their confederate sympathies to enhance the renown 
of his success. In the clear ether to which the song 
is elevated we behold only the moral intensity of the 
struggle, not the dust and turmoil of the palaestra. 
The victorious athlete, who may have been a person 
otherwise uninteresting enough, is apparelled with a 
new light when he becomes the representative of his 
race, of his ancestors, and of the hereditary saints of 
the popular faith. "The freedom in the selection of a 
myth was almost unlimited; the whole treasure-house 
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of the past was at the command of the poet, provided 
only the myth he selected had some connection, be it 
never so remote, with the subject of his panegyric. 
It might be the career of some member of the family 
of the victor; it might deal with the traditions of the 
founding of his native city by the favour of the gods. 
Most of the extant odes are in fact composed for 
victors from the colonies—Sicily, Magna Graecia, 
Kyrene, and Rhodes. Or again it might deal with 
scene of the triumph, the creation of the games, the 
deeds of their founders. Complete parallelism 
between the victor and the mythical prototype was 
not sought for. In Bacchylides the myth is at times 
almost independent of the victor. Variation too was 
imperative; one-fourth of Pindar's epinikia are in 
honour of inhabitants of the little island of Aigina, 
whose tutelary hero was Aias. "Though the myth 
contains the chief beauties of the poem, it was not 
inserted, at least in the early stage, as a mere embel- 
lishment. Its purpose was ideal. "The victor was to 
be encouraged by the story of heroic effort; or 
warned by the recital of reverses consequent upon 
the departure from the morallaw. If the career of 
the victor or of a member of his line has been dis- 
figured by sin, the poet does not hesitate to indicate 
his knowledge of the transgression by a salutary 
referenee. "The myth forms the objective portion of 
the poem ; it has an epic quality, but it avoids the 
epic fulness by throwing into relief only those details 
that enhance the artistic effect. 


The apprehension of the essential unity in a work 
like the epinikion, complicated structurally, and 
diverse in contents, is no light task. "The theme is 
lyrie, is musical "There are odes in which it is not 
difficult to grasp the ground-note; but this is often 
interrupted, varied, or even concealed by the number- 
less artifices at the disposal of the poet. Fortunately 
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for us, perhaps, the epinikion possesses a charm that 
is not entirely dependent on the elucidation of the 
central lyrie note, which in the case of Pindar has 
provoked the most divergent theories; a fact that 
should warn us of its subtle and elusive quality. 
Sometimes it resists logical analysis, it is an abstrac- 
tion—the glory of music and song bodying forth the 
life of man, the imperativeness of selfrestraint, the 
battle between right and wrong, the inevitableness of 
moral necessity. ln Baecchylides the problem 1s 
simpler; there are few, if any, interlacing motives 
and the conscious effort to dominate the whole poem 


by a musical unity of theme is less marked than in 
Pindar. 


Structurally the epinikion falls into three main 
divisions: the personal portion at the beginning, the 
myth in the centre, while the conclusion returns to 
the victor and often contains a prayer. Transitions 
are effected in various ways: the myth is introduced 
by an apophthegmatie utterance, sometimes by a 
relative pronoun, or xaí; sometimes there 1s no link. 
At the termination of the myth the poet hastens to 
the close. 


Reference has already been made on p. Ixv. to the 
supposed presence of a seven-fold division on the lines 
of the nome of Terpander. Mezger's theory of the 
recurrent word in exactly the same place in the verse 
of different strophes, antistrophes, and epodes, would 
have us believe that these responsions are the clews 
to guide us through the labyrinthian mazes of the 
theme. Occasionally the recurrence is as indisputable 
and as effective as ib is in the choruses of tragedy. 
It recalls the repetition of stelle in the concluding 
lines of the divisions of the Divina Commedia. But in 
the extent claimed for his discovery by the German 
scholar and more especially in its enlargement by 
Mr. Bury, who is haunted by verbal echoes of large 
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import even though they occur independently of the 
metrical responsion, the theory tends to degenerate 
into a subtlety foreign to the plastic genius of choral 
song. "The repetition of the significant idea is often 
independent of the metre; and the tautometric re- 
sponsions (to use Dr. Fennell's phrase) are frequently 
of the most trivial character and deal with mere sound, 
as I have shown in the notes on Dacchylides. 

As regards the arrangement of the rhythmical and 
musical parts, the presence or absence of the epode 
constitutes the mark of a two-fold division. (1) The 
grouping by triads—strophe and antistrophe, followed 
by an epode in a different melody. This arrangement 
gives unity and balance and is almost universally 
adopted. One triad is often given to the beginning, 
one to the end, while the interior triads are claimed 
by the myth. (2) Monostrophes (Pindar Ol. 14, Pyth. 
6, 12, Nem. 2, 4, 9, Tsthm 8, Bacch. iii, 4) ; that is, the 
strophes succeed each other in unbroken succession as 
in the Aiolic monody. 

'The absence of the epode in a considerable number 
of epinikia has been accounted for on the ground that 
the odes in question were processionals. The point 
is not settled, and odes containing epodes were also 
sung by a komos in marching (0. 8, 13). Overlapping 
between the different strophes or between the differ- 
ent parts of the triad is not uncommon, and stands in 
striking contrast to the rigorous division of the choral 
songs of tragedy. ^ Possibly the interval between the 
gronps was marked by the manner of the instru- 
mentation.! 

Not less varied than the style, which shifts from 
solemnity to melancholy or joy, are the rhythms. 
From the epicolyric hymns of Stesichoros the 
epinikian poets derived the calm and stately cadences 





. The contrary opinion is set forth by Vogt de metris Pind, 
in the Dissert. Argent. 4. 1, and in Philol. Anz. 19. 063. 
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of the dactylo-epitrite ; the gay and lively logaoedies 
have an Aiolie eolouring; while the rarer and 
impetuous paionies are ultimately of Cretan origin. 
With a single possible exception (Jst/im. 3 and 4, which 
are in honour of the same victor), the metre of every 
ode is individual. The musical modes were the 
solemn Dorian, the varied Aiolian, and the tender 
Lydian. Variation between the modes within the 
limits of a single ode was probably not permitted. 
The dactylo-epitritie measures have an affinity for 
the Dorian mode, the logaoedie for the Aiolian and 
Lydian, and the paionic for the Aiolian. 

Simonides used a stringed instrument of many 
chords (Theokr. 16. 45), but whether his kithara 
contained more strings than the heptachord is 
uncertain. Pindar, who alludes. to the musical 
accompaniment more frequently than any other poet, 
was an innovator, and his musie was highly esteemed 
in later times. The common form of accompaniment 
seems to have been a combination of wind and 
stringed instruments. | Sometimes several kitharas 
were employed, but it is not probable that more than 
one flute took part in the accompaniment. 

Whether the whole chorus (the number is un- 
known) sang all the parts of the triad is uncertain. 
Dboehmer contends that strophes were sung by semi- 
choruses, and that only the epodes were rendered by 
the whole body of singers. Possibly the koryphaios 
sang a part of the introductory strophe. Some odes 
were sung as processionals, but whether all the others 
had orchestie accompaniment is not clear as the 
cireumstances of the banquet are not well known. 


!Pindar expressly refers to the cvvavAMa in many places. 
We are not certain that the mention of one class of instru- 
ments in a given ode excludes the participation of the other 
class, Since the flute was double, a/(Aol may mean no more 
than a9Aós. See Graf de vet. re musica 40. 
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In the ancient editions the epinikia of Simonides 
were arranged according to the class of the contest, 
a method of division that in Pindar is subordinate to 
the classification according to the festival "The 
victories with the four-horse chariot were placed first. 
The four books of Pindar's epinikia represent only a 
part of that poet's triumphal odes, and the ZJsthmia 
are manifestly incomplete.  Baechylides is the last of 
the professional writers of epinikia; and Euripides' 
poem on Alkibiades' victory in 420 is the latest 
epinikion on record. "The words éruéktov and ézvtkia 
that occur in late Boiotian inscriptions! refer to the 
victories won in the musical festivals that were 
popular in the first century B.C. 


SKOLION. 


The convivial songs known as skolia take their 
name from o«oA«ós *curved.' In many ancient books 
the oxytone accent is given to the substantive, but 
the correct accentuation is c«óAtov, which is thus 
differentiated from the adjective (okoAuóv péAos). Cf. 
OXpós Oxpos, yAavkós l'Aa)kos. — "The ancients found 
great difficulty in accounting for the name, which has 
an antique flavour; as is clear from the following 
statement of divergent opinions :— 


À. ckoNMóv 2 érwagmés (curved). 


a. Because of the position of the singers. "The oblique 
order was explained in two different ways :— 


1l. Only the proficient sang (Dikaiarchos, Artemon, Plutarch, 
Schol. Aristoph. Vespae 1992, 1939). 





C. I. G. S. 1. 416. 31, 542. 10, 543. 6, 1761. 11, 1769. 14, 
9, 2728. 4, 3196, 37, 3197, 50. See G, Hermann Opusc. 
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2. All sang, but the order was oblique because of the 
arrangement of the couches at marriage festivals 
(Aristoxenos, Phyllis). 

. Because of the character of the melody, 7.e. 

. The melody was * curved? (Eustathios, Schol. Aristoph. 
lanae 1302). 


Q2) C 


B. exoXóv — óvakoXov (difficult). 
a. Because the singing was difficult (Plutarch, Schol. 
Vespae 1222, who have two views, Hesychios). 
. Only the proficient took part. 
Because the singing was easy. (À lucus a non lucendo.) 
. kar. áàvr(ópacw (Suidas, Tzetzes). 


. The guests were so tipsy that what was easy became 
difficult (Orion, Proklos). 


RH c 


c2 


The indefensible explanation of the skolion as a 
difficult song goes back to Didymos, who is, however, 
not to be made responsible for the absurdities of his 
suecessors, though the facet that he put forward 
several etymologies of the word shows that he was 
dissatisfied with the current theories about its 
application. Some modern scholars still accept that 
ancient explanation which refers the name to the irre- 
gular, zigzag order in which the songs were sung. 1t 
must be confessed that this would be a highly singular 
method of naming a species of lyrie song, especially 
in view of the fact that, as will be shown later on, the 
name skolion was restricted by the author of this 
explanation to a class of convivial songs that was 
sung only by the guests skilled in musie, a class that 
did not come into existence before the fifth 
century. "This ancient explanation derives no support 
from the supposed analogy of *cyclie! songs, which were 
the special province of the dithyrambie chorus. 

While it is impossible to reach.a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation of this much disputed word, it is 
clear that c«oA&ós must be opposed to op66s, ópÓios, 
or evOís (cf. skol. xiv.) Following the suggestion of 
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Eustathios, which is doubtless a mere guess, since 
Aristoxenos, the master of musieal theory, expressly 
denied any connection with a  e«oAiós melody, 
Engelbrecht has put forward, an explanation which 
opposes the skolion to the dactylie hexameter, the 
opOLos verse (OpOtov, é£apepés rerópov koi etkoat pérpov): 
Before the time of Terpander, the reputed inventor 
of skolia, hexametrie dactylie poetry was sung with 
only a brief musical prelude. By his adoption of the 
lyre with an oetave interval, Terpander was enabled 
to aecompany throughout the words of the non- 
hexametrie nomes (the long drawn-out rhythms of 
Frag. i-41.) The rising and falling of the notes of 
the lyre as they accompanied the words of the singer, 
Engelbreeht regards as a kind of *obliquity" (e«oA- 
órjs), and the skolion, as it were, a species of * winding 
bout. This is not clear.  Éugelbrecht is forced to 
assume that the name skolion was originally appro- 
priate to all melie poetry, and that at first all melic 
poetry on the profane side was convivial, while hyinns, 
hymeneal songs, in faet all poetry of a sacred 
character, was composed in hexameters. Later on, he 
argues, when this division between sacred and profane 
poetry broke down, and hymns ete. became *melie,' 
the name skolion, though restricted in its use, was still 
retained to express the most ancient form of melic 
poetry. Be this as it may, Engelbrecht's explanation 
is vielous, because the Greeks did not employ a technical 
term to denote two totally different things. ekóAwov 
cannot denote the opposition between complete and 
partial musieal aecompaniment and at the same time 
the opposition between melie and hexametrie daetylic 
measures.  Hexameters had complete musical aecom- 
paniment as early as Terpander. Nor is there any 
need to restriet the 'straight' rhythms to daetylie 
hexameters.  *Straight rhythms" are those that are 
made up of feet of oae kind, whether daetyls, trochees, 


g 
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ete. *Crooked' rhythms are those that are bent out 
of the straight line because of the insertion of a foot 
that is different from the rest, that 1s, they are 
logaoedie rhythms ; and, as a matter of fact, almost all 
the skolia are composed in logaoedies. (For the 
method of naming we may compare 9óxyjios and 
kom.) Logaoedic verse is exceedingly old, certainly 
older than Alkman, in whose poems it first appears. 
Terpander, the *inventor' of the skolion, did not 
invent it: he merely gave the logaoedies of the 
skolia a complete musical accompaniment. Like 
logaoedies, convivial poetry is as old as the oldest 
Greek civilization. "The gods on Olympos sang at their 
banquets. 


The above explanation, which was suggested by Hiller in 
Bursian's Jahresbericht, 1883, p. 23, is not to be impugned 
because of a supposed metrical foot called the exoWMós (— — —); 
a name that recurs in oT0rvóetockóNos (— — — — —), ckoXo- 
xópeuos (— — — — — —)ete. The amphibrevis does not occur in 
the skolia, nor were poems written in such a measure. Melic 
Adesp. 109: "Iakxe Opíaufe, c0 rGvÓe xopayé, i not a gram- 
matical figment, is a dact. tetrap. with anacrusis. It is 
certain that the foot called exoXós by the late grammarians 
was derived (absurdly enough, as is shown by Ilgen p. exxii.) 
from the exóXov poem, and not vice versa. The title of the 
treatise of Tyrannion—'epl ckoMoÜ puérpov—written at the 
command of Caligula, has a suspicious look. 


Numerous other explanations have been put forward 
in recent times. Some scholars believe that the 
liberties and. irregularities allowed in improvisation 
justified. the name (Ottfried Müller); others that 
the word cxóAwov conveys in itself (cf. c«éAos) the 
idea of motion, which in this case was Zzigzag 
(Hanssen) ; others think that the obscurity and double 
entendre occurring in passing a song unexpectedly 
to the succeeding singer account for the *obliquity ' 
of the poems in question. 

'The scholiast on Plato Gorgias 451 E has preserved 
statements of the two chief sources of information in 
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regard to the banquet songs: JDikaiarehos and 
Aristoxenos, in whose time the custom of singing such 
songs had not died out. Both were scholars of Aristotle, 
who was himself the author of a skolion. In an 
extract from Artemon, Athen. 15. 6944 has set 
forth the explanation of Dikaiarehos ; and a part of a 
passage in Plutarch Quaest. Sympos. l. l. 5— 615 B, 
goes baek to the same source. The scholist on 
Aristoph. JVubes 1364 1s also drawn from Dikaiarchos. 
All other authors are secondary in importance, and 
their testimony is not to be considered unless 
supported by that of Attice comedy. — The description 
of Dikaiarchos refers to the usage of the fifth 
century, but in his time the three classes that he 
distinguishes were confused; and we have no evi- 
dence descriptive of convivial songs older than the 
fifth century. Much of the obscurity that attaches 
to the skolia 1s due to the fact that they under- 
went a series of more or less gradual changes. 
The skolia of Alkaios differed from those of Terpander, 
and the choral skolia of Pindar were quite different 
from the monodie skolia of Alkaios. It is in fact 
impossible to discover any one  predominating 
characteristie that marks all convivial songs. 

From the above sources we learn that there were 
three classes of banquet songs. 


1. Songs sung by all the guests tn wunison. 

These songs were the paians. The paian was 
sung after the 8eczvov and as an introduction to the 
wine. When the guests had dined, three libations 
were offered (1 to Zeus and Hera, 2 to the Heroes, 9 to 
Zeus Soter) After the third libation was ended, the 
symposion began, the entire company unmting in 
singing the paian. Cf. Plato Sympos. 176 ^, Xenoph. 
Sympos. 2. "The earliest reference 1n melie poetry to 
the sympotie paian, which is, however, as old as Homer 
(A 472), oceurs in Alkman xxvii. "The choral song 
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was the formal introduction to the special kinds of 
songs that followed. — By the time of the comie poet 
Antiphanes (85 K.) 16 would seem that the paian had 
lost 1ts proper place. "Phe confusion was the easier 
since the myrtle branch (see below) played a part in 
the singing of the paian. 

3. Songs sung by all the guests, bul separately, not. àn 
wnison. 

As a substitute for the lyre, and asits representative, 
à branch of myrtle or of laurel (accaxos) was used. "This, 
as well as the loving-eup («96s), was passed from guest 
to guest. According to Plutarch, who has followed 
some unknown source, the myrtle was passed from one 
couch to another in the following manner: the first 
singer on the first couch passed it to the first on the 
second couch, the latter to the first on the third; 
whereupon the seeond on the first couch handed 1t to 
the second on the second, and so on. TPhis explana- 
tion must have been unknown to Aristoxenos, whose 
own explanation—that the songs were called e«óAia 
because of the oblique position of the couches at mar- 
riage festivals—though far-etched,  presupposes a 
regular order of suecession in the songs (zaepà gépos 
(£s). The passage in Plutarch is not an attempt to 
set up a different explanation from that of Aristoxenos, 
but is an endeavour to aecount for the name exóAtov 
as applied to the second class, whereas its use and the 
ancient explanation of its meaning are properly re- 
strieted to the third class. The manner of procession 
in the singing deseribed by Plutarch is not borne out 
by Aristoph. Pespae 1217 ff. Ifitis correct, it holds 
good of a later period. 


À picture of the skolia mpós uvppivgv that is coloured by the 
situation occurs in Vespae 1217 f., where we have à modern 
scene that would suit the times (492 p.c.). Here there is no 
mention of the paian or of the songs of the * proficient. 
Ineidentally it may be mentioned that Aristophanes has 
Sketched à scene in which the law 4j qoac éri rà kaktova. is 
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violated (Hypereides 2. 33 Kenyon, Demosth. Falsa Leg. 
280). The beginner of a skolion has the right to call at will 
upon any guest to take up his verse, no matter where the 
latter is seated. When the verse of the first singer has been 
capped, the duty of beginning a new song falls to the guest 
who is next to the first singer. He in turn may call upon 
any one to answer his song, and so the right of starting a 
theme proceeds in regular order of succession. In actual 
practice one and the same guest did not always take up the 
theme as Philokleon does. "lhe continuation could be either 
in the same or in a different metre, and strict adherence to 
the thenie was not obligatory. The first singer might, if he 
preferred, sing an entire strophe to its end and then pass the 
myrtle to the next in regular order ; or he might sing only a 
portion, and call upon any one he wished to complete the 
passage. 


The simpler songs, such as those of the Aiolie lyric, 
of Anakreon, and of the short elegy, were gradually 
restricted to the seeond class, because of the introduc- 
tion of the Dorian odes at the end of the sixth 
and beginning of the fifth century. "The improvisa- 
tions probably fall under the second class. The 
i(luenee of the lonians upon the * Attic! skolia, 
which is to be ascribed to the popularity enjoyed 
by Anakreon in Athens, is seen in the fact that 
of the entire number thirteen are composed in the 
metre firs& employed for the purpose by Pythermos 
of Teos. "This metre he may have derived from the 
Aiolians; and the skolion occupied a place among this 
people, who were its chief early cultivators, that is com- 
parable to the position of the elegy among the Ionians. 


The title mapoiv.a *songs over the wine cup' is given by 
Ilgen to the songs of this class. Pollux 4. 53, and perhaps 
6. 108, it is true, differentiates exóMa and apotvta, but it is 
open to doubt whether rapoívtov is a special kind of banquet 
song. Unless the ancients use cxóMov in a general sense, it 
follows from certain passages that they did not apply the 
name rapoí»ua in the use given to it by Ilgen. "Thus Hesychios 
defines exóXtov by mapotrios 01, the schol. on Aristoph. l'espae 
1231, referring to * Admetos' (no. xv.), calls it a skolion, but 
on 1232 calls it a zapotriv.  Proklos (246 w) says that the 
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skolion was sometimes called mapoí»iov. "We do not know 
what special name, if any, was given by Dikaiarchos to the 
poems of the second class. We conclude that the skolion 
was merely a species of mapoírtor. 

3. Songs sung ouly by the proficient (evverot). 

These followed after the 'round-the-table' songs 
had been concluded, and were the skolia proper 
aecording to Dikaiarchos, who avoided using the 
word cxóÀtorv of the first two classes. Other authors 
were not so precise; and by the time of Dikaiarchos 
the word had already begun to be used of the second 
division. Originally there was no essential difference 
between class 2 and class 3, but either the technical 
difficulties that arose in singing certain songs to the 
lyre, or an agreement that confined certain kinds of 
songs to certam proficient singers, gave birth to the 
third class of sympotie poetry. As early as the time 
of Themistokles it was possible for a guest to refuse 
the lyre when passed to him (Them. . . . eum in 
epulis recusaret lyram, est habitus indoclior : Cie. Tusc. 1. 4). 
The songs of the third class were especially those of 
the Dorian lyrie. About the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War selections from tragedy and comedy 
were substituted for passages from Alkman, Stesi- 
choros, Pindar, and Simonides. "The order of singing 
in this class was from left to right, but the guests 
did not all sing in turn. 

There was, however, no hard and fast line, at least 
in the early period, between the poets whose verses 
were made the subject of sympotie singing. While 
Alkaios and Anakreon were tolerably easy to sing, it 
is possible that some of the guests felt them too diffi- 
cult; hence their songs eome under the second or 
under the thirl class. In the later period, when 
enigmas and various puzzles were proposed at the 
end of the symposium, it may have become more and 
more ditlicult to get together an entire company which 
could sing even Alkaios and Anakreon. 
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The three-fold division that has been outlined above 
may have existed in the Attice banquets of the fifth 
century ; but that the term skolion was restricted in 
an earlier period to the third class as described by 
Dikaiarchos may well be doubted. "The word seems 
to be used in a general sense on its first occurrence in 
literature (Pindar, Frag. 122. 11). Actual references in 
early literature to skolia are exceedingly rare (Timo- 
kreon iv. in Aristoph. Acharn. 532; the praise of health 
(no. vi.) in Plato Gorgias 451 E) and imply no specific 
application of the term. 

heitzenstein has shown that the *Attic' skolia 
mentioned by Athen. 15. 693 F formed a collection— 
a sort of Commersbuch—that was made in Athens 
after the Persian Wars (shortly before 450) and in 
faet by persons belonging to the aristocracy. The 
title 'Arzw«à akóAia. came into existenee later. — "This 
book of songs was perhaps used by Aristotle ('A6sv. 
oA. 19, 20). 'The order in which the poems are given by 
Athenaios 1s that of the fifth century, and shows marks 
of a regular progression in pairs. So in the collection 
of elegies under the name of Theognis we often find 
balanced distichs which point to a sympotie origin 
or use. Mure Gr. Lit. 2. 105 has worked out with an 
overrefinement of ingenuity a system of inter- 
connexion between the pairs of skolia. 


The character of these * Attic? skolia, which were 
sung by all the guests, is quite ditferent from that of 
the elaborate poems called skolia that were written by 
Alkaios, Pindar, Timokreon, and Aristotle. "Their 
prevailing characteristic is, in simple form, to re- 
produee or twist the thought of some famous poem, 
to amplify some well-known sententious utterance, or 
to pleture some scene from a popular story. | Some- 
times they are almost like hymns, only shorter (i.-iv.). 
They may deal therefore with subjects that are serious, 
perhaps even sorrowful (zevO5po péAq), or they are 
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sportive. The scoffing quality 1s as okl as the ZZymn to 
Hermes 56 Giro 0a zapatBoAa. kepropiéovat). 
Their language is simple even to boldness. They are 
all the result of improvisation, at least originally ; and 
hence may fairly be classed with the folk-lyric.! 

All convivial songs were of course not improvisa- 
tions such as we find in the *Attie? skolia, Poems of 
polities, poems of war and of love were sung at 
hanquets, but they may not have been written with a 
sympotie purpose ; whereas, on the other hand, many 
of the great lyric poets composed songs that were in- 
tended to grace the banquet. both are termed skolia. 
All convivial songs may in truth be called skolia, and 
it 1s immpossible to distinguish accurately between 
those that were improvised and those that were not. 
There is little doubt that almost all of Alkaios poems 
were sung at symposia, whether we class them, with 
Der gk, aS QTOOUOTUKÓ, Jogo or ép TLKG in fact à 
frequent ancient method of * publishing? à new poem 
was to produce it at a banquet. But the other poets 
are not like Alkaios, who is said to have regarded 

every season and every circumstance as an invitation] 
to drink. Songs in pruise of wine and feasting, and 
to a less degree love songs (especially in Athens at 
the close of the fifth century) may often be preempted 
as skolia proper. Beyond this the sign-marks are 
obscure; and in the case of a Dorian poet like Alkman, 
praise of the bowl and of good cheer may not have 
been permitted at banquets, though he lived at a time 
when the rigour of the system of Lykurgos had been 
much relaxed. Sappho's poems were sung at banquets, 
and on one occasion, it is related, the guests put down 
their cups from very shame when they heard her 
verses. Solon is said, on hearing one of Sappho's 


!Cf. Tiersot, ZJistoire de l« chansom populaire en. France, 
p. 253, for improvisations of the people, where each one of the 
company in turn sings a verse. 
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songs at a banquet, to have asked that it might be 
taught him (va pav avró àxo0ávo, But women did 
not write skolia as such. The ascription to Sappho 
of skol. xv. is due to a confusion between the actual 
skolia and the poetry that might be sung at a sym- 
posion ; and the reputation of Praxilla as a writer of 
banquet songs has been freed from reproach by the 
recent investigations of leitzenstein. The assumption 
of a poetess Kleitagora (Fespae 1243) is a mistake. 
In KAewayópas (péAos) &óew the genitive is ob- 
Jective. 

Of the Aiolians, Terpander and  Alkaios wrote 
banquet songs ; of the Ionians, Pythermos, Anakreon, 
Battalos (?) Simonides, Bacchylides, but not Archi- 
lochos; of the Dorians, Alkman (cf. x. xxvi. ff), 
Hybrias Timokreon, Pindar; of the Attics, Kall- 
stratos, Meletos, the aeeuser of Sokrates, Aristotle. 
Stesichoros may have written table paians. The 
cvuzorukol vópou attributed to Aristotle, Xeno- 
phanes, ete. were merely regulations of the banquet 
festivities. 

As we have seen, it is not merely the 'skolia' 
of the lyric poets that were sung at the sym- 
posia; verses from epinikia, partheneia, and other 
species of lyric, even selections from the poems of 
Homer, could be utilized as convivial songs. There 
was practically no limit to the choice of the 
singer. The symposium was a school for strength- 
ening an Athenian gentleman's acquaintance with 
the masterpieces of Greek song; and the know- 
ledge of choral poetry was furthered in Attic 
society till after the middle of the fifth century by the 
custom of sympotie singing. Gradually tragedy and 
comedy—notably the lyrie portions—usurped the 
place of esteem formerly occupied by the lyrie poets. 
Aischylos was a favourite, and later on Euripides, 
whose fim du siécle themes delighted the younger 
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generation and horrified the gentlemen of the old 
sehool (e£. Aristoph. JVubes 1353 ff). Erotic poems 
became more and more popular at the end of the fifth 
century. The older eomedy contributed its share to 
the entertainment, but in general it was too severely 
politieal to lend itself to the needs of a later genera- 
tion. | About. 350 the *Attie" skolia became old- 
fashioned. — It was the later comedy that yielded the 
greatest number of passages packed with good advice 
and wise sayings to help a man along in life. PDooks 
of selections for sympotie singing came into existence 
with choice pee ; and the earliest anthologies may 
have grown up in à soeiety whose chief social delight 
consisted in the banquet graced by song. 


We know little of the musical modes employed. 
The Ionian 1s mentioned and was probably introduced 
by Pythermos of Teos. That different. modes were 
employed is clear from the various forms of logaoedies 
in the *Attie' collection. Until the time of Pindar 
and Timokreon the skolia were monodic, and they were 
usually sung by a single voice in the fifth century. 
Fragment xv. of Pindar has been arranged in strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, but some scholars adopt 
the monostrophie form, which may be regarded 
as excluding the participation of a chorus.  Baechy- 
lides is, 1 think, wrongly supposed to have followed 
the example of Pindar in making the skolion 
choral and of herein approximating it to the 
enkomion. In the *Attie' skolia four-line strophes 
are eomnmon, as are also those of two lines. The 
flute seems to have been used as well as the lyre: 
KAerro-yópas aew, orav "Aópdrov péAos avÀ;) (Kratinos 
236). The exact distinction between the use of the 
lyre and of the branch of myrtle cannot: be discovered. 
À song from Simonides is to be accompanied by the 
lyre, but Strepsiades gives his son the myrtle branch 
when he requests him to recite a 92ets from Aischylos 
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(Aristoph. Nubes 1355, 1364). 'The myrtle is in place 
in the second, the lyre in the third class. Even when 
the paian was sung, the myrtle branch may have been 
used. Cf. Frag. comic. incert. (1203. K) tywet 0 ata Xpós 
kAGva mpüs kaÀbv Od$vgs | 6 dorfBos (ie. the paian) 
ov Tp00 04. 

The metres employed in the * Attie' skolia are, with 
one exception (no. xii.) logaoedies of various forms. 
Nearly one half consist of tetrastichie groups that recall 
the Aiolie strophe, though varying from it in several 
details, e.g. absence of 2 .. in the basis. Verses 1, 2 
are phalaecea, which have the cyclie dactyl one place 
nearer the beginning than the Sapphie hendeca- 
syllables. "The basis 1s general — —, occasionally 
E once —— and onee —.-.—. The phalaecea 
may be written as hexapodies ending .—.- c ^. 
Verse 3 contains anacr.J4- two catalectie dipodies, 
sometimes with diaeresis after the first. ^ After the 
easily moving hendécasyllables these dipodies give an 
animated effect, which 1s kept up to the end. — Verse 
4 is made up of two catalectie tripodies, each of the 
form that is found in the Alkaie strophe (rOv &vépov 
oTácw); and without diaeresis after the first, except 
in i, where we have elision. — Verse 4 is usually 
connected with v. 3 by synaphea (v. is an exception). 
The whole strophe has the form a a b c d d; b4- c dd 
making a short triad. 

The use of the stately dactylo-epitrites by Pindar 
is probably due to the fact that his skolia were intended 
to be sung at saered feasts. ^ DBacchylides employs 
the same measure in xvii, and trochees in xviii. On 
Timokreon see p. 335. 
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'Love, says Euripides, *makes a poet even of the 
man who has no music in him ': 
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Tour) 0 àpa 

"Epos 6i8do-et, küv &jovoos y) 70 piv. 
But the unulettered love song has been well-nigh dis- 
plaeed by the artistie compositions of the great lyrie 
poets, who, from the earliest to the latest period, 
owned their allegianee to the power of Aphrodite. 
The temperament as well as the religion of the Greeks 
fostered the artistie love song. "The introduction of 
boy-love from Lydia in the sixth century, though 
debasing to the national eharaeter as a whole, was 
eapable of spiritualization ; and the perversity of the 
sexual affinities of the Greeks does not impair for us the 
charm of many of their songs in praise of youthful 
beauty. Love songs to women! are relatively rare : 
the Dorians eultivated ehiefly the erotie ode to boys, 
the Aiolian songs fall rather under the head of 
hymenaia and epithalamia ; while the seelusion of their 
sex in lonia and Attiea withdrew virtuous women, 
at least, from the provinee of love poetry. "The 
modern spirit of romantie attaehment towards women 
rarely appears before the comedy of the fourth 
century. 

Under the ancient system of classifieation, the 
épor.kóv is apportioned to the human sphere alone, but 
here, as in other forms of melie, the profane does not 
exclude the divine ; the gods may be invoked to vouch- 
safe aecomplishment to a lover's prayers. Sappho's 
appeal to Aphrodite (1.) and Pindar's ode to Theoxenos 
(xv.) are alike representatives of the love song, 
though the former is a hymn, the latter a skolion. 
The range of the love song is as extensive as its 
popularity. t rises to the loftiness of a prayer to 
the Queen of Love and to the passionate laudation in 
idealized form of the eromenos, and deseends to the 
serenade of an amorosa. The choral was adopted by 


1 mapÜeveta, were erroneously interpreted as songs addressed 
ld : I 
to maidens (schol. Aristoph. Aves 919). 
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the Dorians, the monody by the Aiolians, and by 
the Ionians when they did not employ the elegiac 
form. 


Alkman is called the founder of erotie song, but 
before him Archilochos had given it a place in artistic 
literature. Some of the love poetry of the Parian 
poet was not classed as lyrie by the ancients because 
it was composed in iambies or trochaies; but his 
passionate epodes in shifting metres are the legitimate 
antecedents of the more complicated odes of his 
successors. Alkman's love poems may have constituted 
à separate book. A misinterpretation of the spirit 
of his partheneia occasioned the report that he was 
given to amorous pursuits, à report that rests on that 
worst of witnesses, Chamaileon. A slightly older con- 
temporary of Alkman, and hke him a resident of 
Sparta, was Polymnastos, who transformed the aulodic 
nome by the imtroduction of erotie motives under the 
influence of the love elegy of his townsman Mimner- 
mos of Kolophon. 


lhe imtensity and passion of the Aiolians made 
them the masters of the poetry of love. "The island 
of Lesbos was the home of the chief forms of love song, 
the serenade, the epithalamium, and the hymenaios. 
Though the Aiolians are charged by the later Greeks 
with amorous indulgences and *every species of relaxa- 
tion,' their love poetry is infinitely higher in tone than 
the erotic that was current in Athens in the time of 
Perikles. Alkaios' stormy nature made him a votary 
oflove. In his fragments we find the first mention of 
the serenade (xoj;os) and of boy-favourites (46 Menon, 
98 Lykos) Both Alkaios and Sappho caught the - 
tone of the folk-song. In Sappho even the hymn is 
made tributary to the theme of love, and all her verse 
is essentially erotic. 

The conjunction of love and satire that we observe 
in Ánakreon, who succeeded the Aiolians, may be a 
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reversion to the style of Archilochos, whose love of 
Neobule was mingled with hatred of her father when 
he rejected the poet's suit. Lokris, too, was à land 
of poetry (Pind. 0l. 11.19, Pyth. 2. 19), aud the sensuous 
temperament of its people, akin in some degree to 
the Aiolians, fostered the cultivation of a voluptuous 
artistic lyrie, the echoes of which survive only in the 
poems of Nossis. Possibly the recently discovered 
Alexandrian erotic fragment, which is essentially a 
lyric mime, reproduces the spirit of the Lokrian love 
song (cf FoLK-SoNas xxi). There was a pathetic 
Lokrian mode, which, though said to be the invention 
of Philoxenos, was known in the time of Pindar and 
Simonides, but soon fell into contempt. 


The innovation effected by Stesiehoros in the choral 
hymn consisted in part in the introduction of tales of 
love taken from the ancient legends, as in the F/uropeia 
and elena, or of stories of unhappy love that 
were derived from the life of the common people 
and inspired his Kalyka and Zthadina. "The tale of the 
beautiful Daphnis he also derived from his Sicilian 
home. His songs in praise of boy-loves are no longer 
extant. 


The amatory element in the hymns of Stesichoros 
did not lead him to abandon the epie objectivity of his 
style. His suecessor Ibykos, however, gave expression 
to a genuine or a simulated fervour that recalls the 
Aiolian monody. His love odes in celebration of 
beautiful youths were choral, and to the stateliness of 
that form of presentation he added the fire of the 
individual lyrie. Ganymede and Tithonos served him 
as mythical prototypes. His meiuoi Upvow set the 
form for the future. Whether the youths for whom 
he expressed his passion were vicetors in beauty-con- 
tests, as Weleker thought, or whether they were 





1 Cf. Pind. ZIsthm. 92. 1f. 
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conquerors in any form of contest is entirely uncer- 
tain; perhaps they were merely pages at the courts of 
the tyrants. 

The erotie songs of Baecchylides deal with boys and 
the demi-monde. A fragment (54K., 25 B.) of a 
TGLOÓLKÜS UJ Vos — 

"H &aAÀós Oeókpvros* ** ov uóvos üvÜporrov. épas " 

(Said fair Theokritos: thou art not the only man 

in love)— 

is interesting from the fact that the refrain (éz«6ey- 
poTukóv) was delivered by the chorus after the strophe 
had been sung by a single voice, and, like the burden 
that we find in Theokritos, Vergil, and in modern 
song, is closely connected in sense with what pre- 
cedes; whereas the usual refrain (é$éguvwov) has no 
such intimate connection. Another fragment of the 
same poet, and not choral, describes an hetaira or 
dancer: * When from the cup, raising aloft her white 
arm, she makes the cast (at the kottabos) for the 
beaux about her.' 

In the fifth century love songs of the debased sort 
were popular with the jeunesse dorée of imperial 
Athens. "The songs of Anakreon and of Polymnastos 
(the notorious lleAvpvjoTea)! were in high favour. 
The wanton serenades and adulterous lyries of the 
Attic period are entirely lost, and the names of their 
composers? are known only through the attacks of the 
comie poets. Erotic myths were popular in the later 
dithyrambs. 





! Cf. Aristoph. Za. 1987, Kratin. 305. Iu his note on the 
second passage Kock is in error in separating this Polymnastos 
from the older poet of that name. 

? Gnesippos, son of Kleomachos, the mavyrivypádQos ; Meletos, 
the writer of dithyrambs and tragedies, and the accuser of 
Sokrates; Kleomenes of Rhegion, also a dithyrambic poet, 
perhaps a contemporary of Philoxenos ; Oionichos of Miletos ; 
and Lamynthios of the same city, who was in love with the 
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In some cases the Dorian mood was employed, but 
the Aiolian and Lydian were preferred. At Athens, 
Lydian 3nstruments were used, e.g. the auk 
and rpéyovov (Daumeister fig. 591). 


MARRIAGE SONGS. 
(HYMENAIOS, ÉPITHALAMIUM.) 


À concise description of the ceremonies at an 
ancient Greek wedding will help us to represent the 
occasions on which marriage songs were sung. On 
the wedding day, which was usually in the winter 
month Gamelon and near the time of the full moon, 
the bridegroom (vvpdos ; yapfBpós in Sappho), attended 
by his parents, appeared towards evening at the 
house of the bride. "Ihe ceremony was a religious 
rite. 'The father offered sacrifices (the vpoy&paa or 
TporéAeus) to the gods of marriage— Zeus 'eleios, 
Hera Teleia, Artemis, Aphrodite Urania, Peitho, and, 
at Athens, the Erinyes—in the presence of all the 
guests. Then followed the banquet (6o6vQ yapaukai]), 
at which cakes of sesame (zAakxo?9s yajukós) were 
eaten. Ladies were sometimes present, though they 
ate at separate tables, and with them sat the bride 
closely veiled. | After the meal had been oon- 
cluded with libations and wishes for the prosperity 
of the newly wedded pair, the bride was conducted 
to her new home in a chariot, with her husband 
seated on one side, and on the other the best man 


Lyde who inspired Antimachos. See Chionides (Philonides ?) 
4, Kratin. 15, 97, 256, Eupol. 139, Epikr. 4, Athen. 13. 597 4. 
Charixena, who is called an erotic poetess, may have been an 
hetaira, like Nossis. Dattalos of Ephesos was the maker of 
voluptuous lays. These writers and many others were 
probably treated at length by Klearchos in his 'Epwrukd. 
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(zaparvpgduos or vépoxos) | Flowers were thrown 
into the vehicle, and a throng of friends, relatives, and 
servants followed with torches, singing to the accom- 
paniment of kitharas and flutes, and indulging in 
folk-songs and broad jests. Behind the chariot 
walked the mother of the bride carrying torches 
lighted at the parental hearth and intended to kindle 
the household fire at the new home, a symbol of the 
continuity of the family life. When the procession 
reached the house of the bridegroom, which was richly 
decorated with flowers, his mother received him and his 
bride with lighted torches and scattered k«raxvegora 
as à sign of future pleuty, and the bride ate a quince, 
the symbol of fecundity. Sometimes the banquet took 
place at the house of the husband after the arrival of 
the wedding procession. Not until the bride entered 
the bridal chamber (8&Aapos, vvuoóv) did she unveil 
herself before her husband. "The door was locked 
and guarded by a friend of the bridegroom (0vpopós). 

Nuptial songs were sung on three occasions in 
connection with these ceremonies: at the wedding 
banquet, during the procession, and before the bridal 
chamber. Apart from the little used  yapjA«os, 
tuévauos is the generic term that covers all three 
parts of the ceremony and includes the specific epithala- 
mium, which was cireumseribed in time and place.! 
This extension of the word $uévaws and the lack of 
explicit statements in ancient writers make it difficult 
to distinguish with precision the banquet song, the 


!Cf. Pind. Pyth. 3. 17ff. ouevaiev, dXkes | ola. rap6évo 
duMéowgww éraipat | éamepíaus Umokovpi(ea0" doióais, Apoll. Rhod. 
4. 1160. Theokr. ealls his Epithalamium of Helen (18) à 
éuévatos. In Soph. Amtig. 813 oU0' buevatev . . . oÜr! émwüp- 
$eos . . . Ügvos, the first expression denotes the processional, 
the second the epithalamium. | For émi8eMdjuov (scil. uéNos or 
&cua) the masc. form (scil. Üuvos) is sometimes used, and 
sometimes the femin. (scil. q05). In Latin, epithalamium is 
sometimes used in the generic sense. 
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processional, and the epithalamium. | Some scholars, 
without good reason, give the name 4ppáretov. iéXos 
to the song sung during the proeession.! 

Concerning the banquet hymeneal we have no 
definite information.? Sappho xvii. 1$ à mythological 
allusion £o the custom of wishing prosperity to the 
bridegroom on this oceasion. Catullus 62 (surgere ian 
fempus, ium. pinguis linquere aneusas, l. 3) was sung 
when the banquet took place in the house of the 
bridegroom before the arrival of the bride. 

The hymeneal that accompanied the wedding pro- 
eession 1s attested as early as Homer in his famous 
deseription of the shield of Achilles, X 491 ff.: 

év Tj) u€v pa. yápot T' écav etAastvat T6, 
vipdas 0 éx ÜuAdpov Óatóov vxoó Aapzonevoov 
iyytveov avà ücTv, z0ÀVS Ó bjévacos opópew, 
Kovpot Ó Opxojms ijpes €Otveov, év 9" ápa Toisiv 
avAoi $óppeyyés re Doijv éxov: at 0€ ywvaikes 
tg Táevac Üarpa(ov eri zpoÜvpownv € €KA TY]. 


This is the only reference to the hymeneal in 
Homer, though the poet elsewhere has occasion to 
mention or deseribe à marriage (0 1 ff, ( 28). It is 
noteworthy that he nowhere alludes to the religious 
element in the eelebration. of the rite. — Hesiod, 
Shield 272 ff, imitates and expands the Homerie 
description : 

Toi Ó' üvopes ev áyXatats T€ Xopots T€ 
TépiAv €xov' 70i piv yàp cvm or pov em ux ps 
jovz' &vópi vvatka, zoÀvs 0. vpévatos opopec 
Ti)Àe 0 àz' atÜopévov Oatóov méXas etAvda(e 
xepaiv €vu óp.o0v*. Tài O d yÀaty TeÜaÀviat 
zpogÜU' ékvov" Tijg Ó€ xopot szai(ovres €zxovro. 


1 Cf. Eur. Or. 1385 and schol. 

* Cf. Plut. Quaest. Symp. 4. 3. 2 3 06 apos rpae(a karj- 
4opov xev róv Üuévawov ué-ja BoQvra.  Alkm. xxvi. may describe 
a wedding feast. 
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Neither these passages nor later sources give us 
any definite knowledge about the character of the 
processional hymeneal. 

Concerning the epithalamium, however, our in- 
formation is more satisfactory thanks to the fragments 
of Sappho and to the imitation by Catullus (62), 
which folows the Greek type. The epithalamium 
was the most important of the bridal songs but, 
though of great antiquity, is probably not so ancient 
as the mareh song. (It 1s difficult to follow Croisot, 
who is inclined to regard it as the creation of a 
relatively late age and not popular in origin like the 
other forms.) "lhough it was invariably sung before 
the door or below the window of the bridal chamber, 
the manner of delivery seems to have varied con- 
siderably. The chorus consisted either of girls 
alone,! or of girls and youths who danced and sang 
responsively. At times there was an alternation of 
the chorus with a single voice: the bride herself 
is represented by Sappho as taking part (&GuzépOevos 
ercopo. 90, dp! érv sapOevías. exuBáAAopat 102), and 
some of the songs were dramatic in tone. 

In the amoebean song the maiden friends of the 
bride Jand her beauty, protest against the cruelty 
that separates her from her mother, chant the blessed- 
ness of the virgin state, heap reproaches on the 
bridegroom, or hold him up to ridicule, make fun of 
the porter who will not allow them to enter the 
thalamos,? and indulge in playful allusions to the new 
life of the bride. On the other hand, the band of 
youths defend and congratulate their fortunate com- 





!Pind. Pyth. 3. 17 f, Aisch. Prom. 556, Eur. I. T. 300, 
Catull. 61. 'Theokr. 18 is represented as sung by twclve 
Spartan girls, friends of Helen. 

? Demetr. de cloc. 117 says that the style of these reproaches 
in Sappho admitted words so prosaic as to make them seem 
unsuited to a chorus and the lyre. 
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rade, deprecate the condition of the *'unprofitable 
virgin," and give expression to all manner of jests 
and jibes. Himerios who had aecess to the entire 
book of Sappho's epithalamia, gives (1. 4) a florid 
description of the reception of the bride and the 
following ceremonies, but we get a better picture of 
the Greek original from the exquisite verses of 
Catullus. 

Besides the epithalamium sung in the evening (the 
kaTaKowunjrukóv, lulling song) there was also the 
waking song (Oweyeprikóv or OpOpiov) which was 
rendered by a chorus of maidens and youths, or of 
maidens alone. Cf. Aisch. Frag. 45. 

kümeuTa, 0. eimu Aag pov 1)ÀAéov dos, 
éQs éyec po Tpevpevets TOVS vvp.dtovs 
MO c cvy KÓpois T€ KG KÓpüus 
and Theokr. 18. 56 
veópj.eÜa. küpques és OpÜpov, éxeí ka. mpüros áoió0s 
é£ eUvas keAaO:oy) ávao Xov eUrpixa. Óeipàv. 

The refrain doubtless occurred in all three forms 

of the wedding song.! It is uncertain whether the 


l'Pu à "Tuévave, probably the usual form, does not oceur 
before 'l'heokr. (18. 58). We find "Tui» "Tuévat à Aristoph. 
Pax 13329, Yuq» à "Yuéva) à Aves 1743, "Tuv à "Tuéva? üva£ 
Eur. T*oad. 314, "(Yugv À "Yuéva? "Yuóv ib. 331, "Yugv "ud 
Frag. 781. 14, where the choral may not be an hymenaios, 
but, as Mahaffy suggests, an ode to Aphrodite. With "Yui» 
"Tuévawvs Anth. Pol. '. 407, cf. but» Üuévatov aciówvv Oppian Kyn. 
]l. 341 (as & madfjov dkovcg Kallim. 2. 91). Catullus has O 
lHiymenaee Hymen, O Himen. Hymenaec. | (The v of "Tus, 
which forni occurs only in the stereotyped formula, is long 
except in Eur. Zroad. 331; that of Ouérvatot, "Tuévaws is 
always short. In Latin the y of Zymen is anceps. The 
etymology of the word is disputed. Some refer it to Skt. 
syiman *' band,! *strap,! *chain,^ making Hymenaios the god 
of the marriage bond (so Osthoff Morph. Unmters. 4. 139); 
others derive it from /s& *ereate,! *bear' (cf. viós) Fick 
suggests, without explanation, the division óué—vatos. 
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name of the god gave rise to the appellative or whether 
it was derived from the burden. In the former case 
the Homerie use of the appellative would be later 
than that of Sappho, who 1s the first to mention the 
proper name, which she employs as à mesymnion 
between the lines (xxxiii). The parentage of the 
god, who is, according to the older legends, the child 
of Apollo and of one of the Muses (Kalliope, Terp- 
sichore, Kleio, Urania)! also argues for the pre- 
sumption that the god is merely a personification of 
the marriage hymn ; and examples are not wanting 
of the creation of mythical personalities from obscure 
éripovijuara (so Ialemos, Linos). | On the other hand 
the relatively early use of the name in a stereotyped 
refrain might seem to make for the conclusion that 
"Yuévaws was original a divine person (Sauer in 
Roscher's Lexikon ]. 2802). The song took its name 
from the burden as in the case of the paian. In 
Attika and Argos, where lawful marriage was first 
established, Hymenaios became the subject of many 
legends at a later period. In Attika the story was 
current that he rescued a band of maideus who had 
been seized by pirates ; and he was also represented 
as à beautiful youth who disappeared on his wedding 
day.? 

The introduction of a mythological element gave 
a certain divine attestation to the present happi- 
ness: the transference of a human institution to the 
divine sphere, the picture of the marriage festivals of 
the gods and the heroes such as Kadmos and 
Harmonia, Peleus and Thetis, or Menelaos and 
Helen, dignified the marriage of commonplace people.? 


! The tradition that makes Hymenaios the child of Dionysos 
and Aphrodite is late. 

* Cf. Pind. Frag. 139. 6. 

? Zeus and Hera's bridal is introduced in Aristophanes' 
travesty, Aves 1741. 
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The joy of the festival was not unvaried by a note 
of sadness.  Proklos tells us, though the statement 
probably holds true only of the later Attic songs, 
that the nuptial song contained expressions of longing 
for the youth Hymenaios, who had vanished never to 
return. 

The delivery of the processional song and of the 
epithalamium was attended by dancing. The instru. 
mental aecompaniment of the processional was pro- 
vided by the flute and the phorminx in the Homeric 
age. The flute was the usual instrument, but the 
pektis and syrinx were also employed ; in accompany- 
ing the epithalamium the kithara was used) The 
Lydian mode was preferred both because it was 
better adapted to the range of youthful voices of 
either sex, and because of its tender character. 
Sappho may have used also the Aiolian and the 
Mixolydian. 

Apart from the hexameter, a number of shorter 
verses were employed—logaoedie tripodies (with 
anacrusus, - prosodiaes Zl ves 1731 ff.), tetrapodies, chori- 
ambies, etc. 

The artistic hymeneal was merely an elaboration 
of the folk-song, and throughout its history stood in 
close conneetion with the latter. Homer, who first 
mentions the hymenaios, is in fact. called a composer 
of epithalamia, and Hesiod was the author of the 
Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, a subject 
touched upon by Pindar (Jem. 5. 22 ff) and taken 
over by the fictitious Thessalian poet Azamestor and 
by Catullus (63). Cf. Hes. Frag. 71: Tpis náxap Atakión 
kai Terpákis, OÀfbve ILljAeo, k.7.A. In the lyric age 


!lCf. Eur. 7. 7T. 367 (lute), H. F. 11 (Aerós). Since maj- 
$wvos is used by Pind. only of the flute, rauécveov opevalov 
Pyth. 3. 17 will refer to the flute aceompaniment.  Kithara, 
flute, and syrinx, Eur. 7. 4. 1036; kithara, Dion. Halik. 4»s 
Rhet. 4. ]. 
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only Dorians and Aiolians participated in the com- 
position of the hymeneal At Sparta, where the 
primitive eustom of carrying off the bride by force 
survived in part, marriage songs were composed by 
the state-poet Alkman, and probably in hexameters. 
Leonidas in ZAntÀ. Pal. T. 19 says 
Tüv xapíevr "AXkpáva, TÓóv vuywuryp vpevataov 
kokvov, Tróv Move v &£i ue ápevov. 

That the hymeneals of Alkman should have attracted 
the attention of a poet of the Alexandrian period as 
the most excellent of his lyrics, is a surprising testi- 
mony to their fame. But in the lyric period Sappho 
reigned supreme. Her bridal hymns surpassed those 
of all the earlier and later poets, and were famous 
throughout all antiquity. The exquisite Epithalamium 
of Helen that 1s included in the collection of the idyls 
of Theokritos and is almost certainly the work of that 
poet, is modelled only in part on Sappho. The 
absence of a marked lyrie element points to its in- 
debtedness to the Epithalamium of Helen by Sappho's 
younger contemporary Stesichoros. 

Bacchylides represented the hymeneal as sung by 
Spartan girls at the wedding of Idas and Marpessa. 
The poem is either a dithyramb or an hymeneal.! 

Zmápro moT &v [e'pvxópo] 

£avOoi AakeOo[uuoviv] 

rotóvàe uéÀos k[ópa« ov, | 

ÓT &yero ka A Mmrá|paov] 

kópav Üpacvkáp[:os " I6as] 
Mápzocav to[z Aókapov, 

$vyor Oavárov [réXos, 6s zópe Ocpov] 
áva£(aAos Ioco óav] 

UrTovs Té oL icav[égovs: 0 yàp eAOóv] 
IIAevpóov' és evxv|«pévav] 


xpvadamióos vio[v "Apyos] . . . 


! Ken. 20. The restorations are by Kenyon, Jebb, Wilamo- 
witz, and Plast. 
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The epithalamium was less suited to the conven- 
tional social conditions of Athens than to the freer 
life of Lesbos. At the end of the Zirds, Aristophanes 
gives us an hymeneal on the marriage of Peisthetairos 
and Dasileia, which, in the arrangement of the verses 
and the anaphora, reproduces in part the Aiolian type. 
This burlesque is the oldest complete hymeneal song 
extant. In the Troades of Euripides (308 ff.) Kassandra 
sings a wild hymeneal in frenzied imagination of mar- 
riage with Agamemnon. | Of the dithyramb entitled 
Hyimenaios by Philoxenos only the opening verse is 
preserved (I'4ue 0e0v Aapwzpórare), which was sung 
by the poet as an unbidden guest at a wedding 
banquet at Éphesos. A dithyrambie Z[ymena?os by 
Telestes and à comedy of this name by Araros, the 
son of Aristophanes, are also reported. Eratosthenes 
may have eomposed a poem in distiches entitled Ep- 
thalamion. Of the two poems by Catullus, one (61), in 
honour of Junia and Mallius, is Roman rather than 
Greek, though there are touches that suggest a recol- 
lection of the Hellenie models that inspire the other 
ode (62) throughout. Calvus and Tieida are quoted 
as authors of epithalamia, but Philodemos, the con- 
temporary of Cicero, reports (de mus. 5) that n» his 
time the art of composing this form of lyrie had 
almost entirely disappeared. 


DIRGES. 
(TuRENOS, EPIKEDEION.) 


Like the nuptial ode, hymn, paian, and hypor- 
cheme, the funeral lament had its roots 1n the folk- 
song. Linos and Ialemos are numbered among the 
primitive minstrels no less than Hymenaios. In the 
two passages in which Homer pictures at greater leugth 
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the ritual of the dirge, the poet has preserved a re- 
miniscence of an established usage which antedates 
the last books of the /liad and Odyssey. "The descrip- 
tion of the lament over the body of Hektor (Q 720 ff.) 
is difficult to follow in detail and is no doubt more or 
less an idealization of the primitive folk-song unin- 
cumbered by the rude oAoAÀvypós that characterized 
the actual scene. At the laying-out of the hero the 
"leaders of the dirge' take their places by the bier 
and sing their dolorous songs, while the women wail 
antiphonically—a distribution of parts that recalls the 
kommatie threnoi of tragedy. In addition to the 
songs of the hired threnodes, which were probably of 
à fixed type, and the responsive lamentations of the 
chorus, solos are sung by Andromache, Hekabe, and 
Helen, and the whole body of mourners wails in 
accord. In the Odyssey (o 60 ff.) the nine Muses sing 
in turn over the corpse of Achilles, while Thetis, 
the Nereids, and the Achaians join in the refrain. 
Pindar (Isthm. 8. 64) speaks of the voAUpapos Üp5vos 
on this occasion. 

Apart from the games that were celebrated in 
honour of a dead hero, the funeral ceremonies of 
the Homerie age were retained by the power of 
religious conservatism far down into the classical 
period. After the body of the deceased had been 
anointed, it was clothed in white linen and crowned 
with flowers. On the second day there ensued the 
solemn laying-out (zpó0ecws) on a couch that Was 
covered with branches. "The corpse was placed in 
the vestibule with the feet turned towards the door. 
The ceremony was witnessed by the relations of the 
deceased and by the friends that were invited to 
participate in the rite; and this company, together 
with the women of the family and the maid-servants 


EN 0 100 — 
! Cf. also Z; 51, 314. 
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who were stationed about the corpse, raised the song 
of lament. Sometimes in the later period singers 
of either sex were specially engaged for the oceasion.! 
The singing was responsive: first the men, then the 
women ;? while the refrain was wailed by the entire 
company. The earrying-out (éx$opá) of the body in 
the early morning, the men preceding, the women 
following, the bier, was also an opportunity for 
renewing the formal lamentation.? 

Other occasions of singing the threnos may have 
been the days—the third and the ninth—saered to 
the cult of the dead, and on which offerings were 
made at the grave; and at the banquet (zepióeurvov) 
which was set out after the house of death had been 
purified. At Athens offerings were again made and 
another funeral meal prepared on the thirtieth day 
after the burial. The threnoi were preserved in the 
family of the deceased and repeated from year to 
year as an anniversary office at the vero. 

Besides threnos, the general term for 'dirge; 
there were eurrent various other analogous words, 
between which it is impossible to draw sharp distine- 
tions. Some of the laments in question were rarely 
if ever sanctioned as formal divisions of the lyric art. 
The oAo$vppós, óóvppós, and. otkros, for example, are 
less to be regarded as separate species of the threnody 
than as names for the 'keening' of the mourners 
whose purpose was to excite the feelings and arouse 





! Qpfvev caodirjs ; Kaptva. (0pyy«0al uovowat). 

?Cf. Eur. Andr. 931f. éwméjvke yàp | "yvvau£l. répyits. Tv 
mapeorOrov kakQv | dvà aróp! del kai 0u& yAoaans Cxew. 

3 [n Keos lamentation was proseribed on this occasion, and 
men were forbidden to observe any period of mourning. (Cf. 
I. G. A. 395 4 and on Bacchyl. p. 382. | At Sparta too launen- 
tation was restricted. At Athens excessive indulgence in the 
outward signs of grief must have been common in Plato's time 
(Laws 800 p). "The philosopher also complains (ib. 700 5, D) 
that the poets of his day confounded dirges with hymns. 
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compassion. When they did assume a literary 
form, they were generally absorbed by the elegy.! 
The i&Aepos (ijAeuos), which takes its name from the 
ery id (0)), was an extravagant improvised lament and 
probably, in its origin, of an Oriental type.? "That 
the funeral lament was early cultivated under this 
name 1s clear from the fact that Ialemos appears in 
Pindar as a distinct personality, the son of Apollo 
and Kalliope. At a later period i&Aeuos was used as 
an equivalent of threnos (cf. Theokr. 15. 98). Somoe 
part of these various forms of funeral lyrie may 
have influenced the style of the tragic laments, 
partieularly the kogupot. 

The classieal age did not attempt to distinguish 
between the several species of the threnody. In 
Alexandrian and Roman times, however, scholars 
were at a loss to distinguish between the threnos and 
the epikedeion,? one of the species of melie that is 
enumerated by Proklos, and which did not, I believe, 
gai any eurrency before the Alexandrian period. 
There is general agreement that both threnos and 
epikedeion contained a laudation of the deceased 
person. The dirge is in fact only a form of the 
enkomion, and its eulogistic charaeter in the lyrie 
age is probably due to the influence of Simonides. 
The epikedeion seems to have been the song at the 
laying-out, while the threnos was not cireumscribed 
in time, that is, it might be sung before the burial, 
after the burial, and at the anniversaries. 





! Homer is said to have bewailed his blindness in an 
ONoQvppuós. 

? Aisch. Choeph. 4245; cf. also Suppl. 115, Eur. H. F. 109, 
Suppl. 2851, Lucian Pseudol. 294 (laNéjtv mowjral). iios was also 
used for 0pfjvos, Soph. Frag. 575, Ion 12. 

?émucjóers qj Eur. Troad. 514, Plato Laws S00E. The 
substantive émucjóevov (scil. uéAos or dopa) is late. There is 
constant variation between -etr and -«ov. 
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The foregoing distinction is that adopted by Proklos 247, 
Et. Mag. 454. 50, Et. Gud. 200. 30 (from Didymos?), Servius 
on Verg. Zcl. 5. 14, Eust. Od. 1673. 48, and in part by 
Tryphon p. S0 (émucjütov . . . TÓ érl rQ kxjóec. 0pfjvos 86 TO &v 
qóp)  lfit is applied strictly to the passage in Homer, the 
threnoi over the bodies of Hektor and Achilles are properly 
epikedeia. Some of the ancients ignored the epikedeia en- 
tirely, while others defined them as laudations of the dead 
accompanied by a moderate expression of grief.  Aristokles 
of Rhodes, a grammarian of the latter part of the first century 
B.C., regarded both the threnos and the epikedeion as un- 
restricted in the time of delivery. Cf. Francke Callinus 
125 ff., Dapp in Leipz. Stud. S. 1341f. "The extant fragments 
that bear the name epikedeia are few in number and all point 
to the elegiac form. The tone is also that of the elegy and 
the poems are commiemorative rather than expressions of 
immediate and personal grief; though Parthenios (in the first 
century B.C.) in addition to epikedeia addressed to other 
persons, composed one on the death of his wife.  Hesiod's 
'epikedeion' to Datrachos is a figment.  Epikedeia by 
Melanippides are not to be inferred from Plut. de mus. 15. 
Plutarch uses the word more than any other writer, and in 
his vocabulary epikedeion means nothing more than epigram. 
He reports an epikedeion by Euripides on the Athenians who 
fell at Syraeuse (Vic. 17), another on the loss of some 
Spartans (Pelop. 1), and one on Pindar (1090 4A). 


The connection between the dirge and the elegy 
was of ancient date. During the earlier part of the 
lyric period the latter attained the greater importance 
because of its more intimate association with the 
epic. lt was not till the extension of the Dorian 
choral lyrie throughout Greece in the sixth century 
that the melic dirge came into prominence, and even 
in that and the following period the threnos was 
rivalled in importance by the elegy. The more 
private character of the funeral lament withdrew it 
from publicity, though I venture to believe that the 
threnos emphasized the merits of the deceased as much 
as 1t gave expression to a grief that would be sacred 
to his kinsmen; while the threnetic elegy, though 
not excluding the element of laudation, was not sung 
at funerals, and was intended, at least in the time of 
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Simonides, to serve as a funereal epitaph. Still the 
difference was mainly one of form and delivery rather 
than of contents. Elegos was used in Attic as an 
equivalent of threnos. 

The artistic threnos was a choral song unattended 
by the responsive lamentations and monodies that 
formed a part of the Homerie lament. When it was 
designed to contribute to the splendour of the funeral 
of a prince, the spectacle produced by a large chorus 
elad iu black must have been magnificent. A stately 
danee augmented the solemnity of the occasion. "The 
balaneed grouping in strophe, antistrophe, and (pos- 
sibly) epode, gave an effect of ealinness and dignity. 
The Greek sense of proportion and moderation in the 
expression of grief debarred all recourse to the excited 
forms of the azoAeAvgévov péAos; nor did any poet 
ever adopt the passionate rhythms of the dochmiac 
class. 

The flute was invariably! used to aecompany the 
words, which were sung either in a low or in a high 
key. The flute was originally employed solely to 
give expression to lament, and auletie dirges (vópo: 
ÜpqvwrikoG émuajéeou—on. the Python, ézrópu:) 
were common at an early period. 

The mode was the plaintive Lydian (querulus 
Lydius modus), which, according to Plato, awakened 
the Opnvoóes kai duXozev0es temper of the spirit. 'The 
philsopher also mentions the pathetie Mixolydian and 
Syntonolydian (£e. the Hyperlydian) as suited to 
the charaeter of the threnos. Perhaps Pindar? also 
used the Dorian, which was common in the laments 
of tragedy. 


la)Xós émucj0eros Suid. s.v. &Xeyos. The expression is 
designedly free in Aisch. Agam. 990 ávev Aópas óuvqóet Ópfjvov 
"Epuwos. 

? Ol. 14, Nem. 4 contain references to death and are both 
Lydian. 
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With respect to the metres adopted in the early 
threnodies, it is probable that the use of hexameters 
by Euripides 1n Zndrom. 103 ff. represents an archaic 
established usage that gradually gave way to the 
elegiae distich. "The melie threnodies of Pindar are 
composed in dactylo-epitrites, those of Simonides in 
the more pliant logaoedics. lonies were also suited 
to the spirit of the threnos.! 

For the wild expression of passionate lament that 
was natural to a more primitive state of society, there 
was substituted in the lyrie age an ennobling and 
purifring song that released the mourner from too 
close an engagement with his grief. The story of the 
sufferings even of the demi-gods and of the other 
heroes of the popular faith might assuage the sorrow 
of the afllicted and direct their thoughts into other 
channels. "Phe lyrie age had, however, apart from 
the clarified doctrines of the Orphie and Pythagorean 
sects and of the Eleusinian mysteries, of which Pindar 
is the interpreter, but little consolation to offer to the 
living as to the welfare of their dead.? Stesichoros 
even says that all lament is vain. In the popular 
belief of the lyrie age the only real life consisted in 
the union of soul and body; the only bond that 
connected the dead with the living was the pious 
memory of the departed; the only reward of virtue 
and noble deeds, the poet's praise, whose faint echoes 
might reach the dull ear of death. "The heroes might 
be translated to heaven, or retain in Hades a sem- 
blanee of their power on earth, but for the common 
man the life beyond the grave knew nothing of 
happiness. | Even for the heroes of Thermopylai 


1COf. Schol. Aisch. Prom. 198, and Pers. 6941F, 700 1f, 
Wilamowitz regards as ionies lines 948 ff. in the latter play, 
and also the lament over Alkestis and the prayers of the 
seven Argive mothers. 


? Cf. Rohde Z"syche 490 ff. 
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Simonides cannot picture an eternal life of future 
blessedness. Immortality 1s only on this side the 
vvkr0s Ü&Aauos. Scarcely any lyrie poet touches 
upon the cult of departed spirits. But with all the 
lamentation over the pain of life, its brief span, its 
tol and trouble, the inevitable end, that dominates 
the tone of the Greek lyric outside of Pindar, there 
still remained the conviction that the good and the 
evil of life was to be borne with tranquility and with 
a stout heart. The lugubriousness of the Ionian lyric 
is, furthermore, a traditionary poetical feature rather 
than the deliberate expression of a theory of life. 
Whether or not Simonides had a predecessor in 
Stesichoros,| it is certain that the Kelan poet first 
developed the artistic form of the threnos by assimi- 
lating it to the genius of the Dorie style. With all his 
tenderness and power to speak to the heart, Simonides' 
view of life is filled with eloom; the only comfort 
that he vouchsafes to the bereaved is that all are bond- 
men to the common master Death. The pessimism of 
the sophist unites in him with the pessimism of the 
Ionian lyrist. — Perhaps it was in a dirge that he set 
forth the paradoxical doctrine that the soul does not 
desert the body ; it is the body that quits the soul at 
death. With him the threnody attained its perfection. 
The pathos of his songs gave them a celebrity that 
ensured his fame even in Roman times (Ceae neníiae, 
maestius lacertis Stmonideis). He was commissioned 
to compose threnoi on Skopas, prince of Krannon, 
who together with his retainers was overwhelmed by 
the falling of his palace, Antiochos, an Aleuad of 
Larissa, and Lysimachos of Eretria. "The lines on 
Danae, if a portion of a dirge, proves the poet's unique 
mastery of this form of choral song; but it is more 
probable that the fragment is from a dithyramb. 





! Letters of Phalaris 21 ; cf. Aristeid. 1. 197. 


exxvili THRENOS, EPIKEDEION. 


Pindar alone did not attempt to offer consolation 
or awaken commiseration by lamentation over the 
wretchedness of existence. — holling back the curtain 
that hides the life beyond he consoles the stricken 
with a pieture of the progress of the soul through the 
aeons and of the joys of paradise. Pindar alone grasped 
the full meaning of the relation of death to life. "The 
soul is to him immortal because divine, and its 
destiny is endless felicity or endless pain. After 
death, men receive the just awards of virtue or of 
impiousness. Rising above the transitoriness of life 
he contemplates with sublimity and calmness the 
purgation of the spirits of just men until they are 
released from all taint of evil. An entire book of his 
threnodies is reported, but Hippokrates of Athens, 
the brother of Kleisthenes, is the only person known 
to us as the subject of a funereal ode. Probably his 
dirges were intended exclusively for the anniversary 
festivals. The second Zsthmi«n was called a threnos 
by some of the ancients because the poem was sent 
to the son of the dead victor. 

''imotheos is credited with a OpyQvos 700 'O8vacéos. 
See Gomperz Ailteil. «us Papyrus Rainer, 1. 84-88. 

The threnos is often mentioned by the tragic poets, 
some of whose choral songs recall the tone of the 
lyric dirge.! 


PARTHENEION. 


We now pass to that class of melie poetry which 
embraces choral songs containing both a sacred aud a 





1Of, Aisch. Agam. 991, 1392, Choeph. 335, Soph. O. K. 
1751, 1778 (after the passing of Oidipus) Eur. A4»dr. 103, 
Suppl. 88 and foregoing, Elektr. 112, Helen 166, Rhes. 976 aud 
often in Eur. 
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secular element. ^ The partheneion,! or virginal song, 
includes the following division of the daphnephorikon, 
but excludes the hymn and the epithalamium, though 
both were occasionally sung by girls alone. 

The cultivation of virginal choruses was restricted 
to Dorian countries — At Athens and in Ionian lands 
the publie sentiment that enjoined seclusion upon 
women would have regarded their official appearance 
as members of à civie chorus in the musical and 
religious festivals as à violation of social convention 
and decorum. t was different at Sparta. In Lake- 
daimon maidens not only witnessed the gymmastie 
exercises of the other sex; they themselves par- 
ticipated 1n contests of running? and throwing the quoit 
and spear in the presence of men. They were trained 
in the arts of singing and dancing, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the musical contests. "They were 
regarded as members of the state; their patriotism 
and heroism was not less marked than that of the 
men ; and the homage aecorded them was as much a 
tribute to their grace and beauty—the women of 
Lakedaimon were celebrated for their loveliness— as 
an acknowledgment of their position as the future 
mothers of a race of warriors. — Though Spartan 





!'The accent varies between apÜevetov (cf. mapÜüev5tos and 
TOpÜeveóc 5. ávÓpetos, *yvvauketos) and. mapÜévetov. (scil. &éNos. or 
&cpa) The distinction set up by some of the ancients (cf. 
schol. Aristoph. Aves 919) between -ap0évewa, songs sung by 
virgins, and zap0eveia, songs sung in honour of virgins, is ill- 
founded. The forms -ap0érirv (perhaps an hypokoristic 
formation) and map6évios (scil. Gà) also occur. Nothing can 
be made of the statement in Athen. 14. 631 p that the par- 
theneia are ázocroMkot. 'The definition might possibly suit 
the daphnephorika. 


? Cf. Theokr. 18. 39. The name of these races was Endriones. 
Some modern critics find in Alkm. iv. 581L. a reference to the 
running-races. 

?Some of the Spartan dances for girls were the pos, 


BlBacis, the Karyatid dance. — 
[^ 
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women took part in the festivals of Dionysos, it was 
the festivals in honour of Hera, Artemis, and. Apollo 
that afforded the girls of Sparta the chief oppo:- 
tunities to render homage to the gods. In Epize- 
phyrian Lokris the freedom allowed to women made 
it not unseemly for them to sing hymnms of thanks- 
giving because of the success of Hieron's arms (Pind. 
Pyth. 2. 19). |. At Delphi a chorus of maidens saluted 
Eurylochos, the leader in the Sacred War. 


At Delos too girls took part im the state service of 
Apollo by singing hvporchemes. The partheneion 
was, however, radically different from that species of 
lively mimetie song and dance. | In many respects it 
recalls the prosodion, and processional songs sung by 
à chorus of girls in approaching the altars of the vods 
are in fact entitled to the name 'parthenela. But 
the virginal song was not always employed in solemn 
pomps like the prosodion, nor was its contents 
identical with that stately song of devotional entreaty. 
Together with the worship of the gods, which found 
expression in myths significant of their power, imn 
legends of the demi-gods consecrated by the local cult, 
or in tales of the heroes and heroines of the epic, there 
was an element devoted to the secular side of life. 
The grave severity of the religious service was 
relieved and the spirit of the song accommodated to 
the character of the chorus. The girls who chant the 
praises of the gods or heroes become themselves the 
recipients of the homage of the poet. — The contents 
of the song was thus of a heterogeneous character: 
the objective religious element was strangely blended 
with a highly personal lyric. 


The song was always attended by the dance, though 
ib is uncertain whether at times a supernumerary 
body of dancers did not perform their part while the 
chorus ceased its own orchestie evolutions. Some of 
the dance-figures must have been of a highly original 
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eharaeter if the title Kolymbosai (the divers) given to 
one of Alkman's eompositions refers to the manner 
ofdaneing. 'lhe musie was furnished by the flute! 
though the kithara was possibly also employed. "The 
mode was the Dorian, whieh must have relaxed some- 
thing of its statelimess to suit the gentler form 
ofthe chorus. Reeourse may have also been had to 
the softer Lydian. Some of the partheneia may have 
been sung at night. 

With Alkman, its ereator, the virginal song attained 
the summit of its excellenee. Of the extant frag- 
ments that represent all that 1s preserved of at least 
one book, only one has been handed down in a fairly 
eomplete condition, and it is our ehief souree of imfor- 
mation regarding the style and mode of presentation 
in the archaie period. "This poem (iv.) is distinguished 
bya highly dramatie element: in v.the ehorus addresses 
the poet—a privilege not aceorded to it by Pindar—, 
or the latter speaks in his own person to the whole 
body of singers or singles out. individual members as 
the reeipients of his gallantry and tenderness. "The 
chorus alludes to the leaders of their band, whose 
personal attractions they eelebrate with  winsome 
artlessness. 

Whether his successors in the eultivation of the 
partheneion adopted with equal grace Alkman's 
exquisite felieity in eombining the human with the 
divine portion of the virginal ode, is unknown. | After 
Alkman there is a gap? until we come to Simonides, 
whose Frag. xxxii. is the only bit that reealls the 
'graeeful Alkman. Pindar eomposed no less than 
three books, two of which were probably intended for 
the usual eult, while a third, which bears the strange 
title kexopwrpéva. apÜOevetov, may have dealt with 


l map0£vio, a9Xol Pollux 4. 81. 


I see no reason for plaeing Alkaios among the writers of 
partheneia (Boeckh), 
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extraordinary occasions. Many scholars think that 
the daphnephorika were here included.! Some of the 
partheneia of the 'Theban poet were in honour of 
Apollo, the leader of the Muses, others were dedi- 
cated to Pan, eeuváv Xapirov uéXnpo. Tepzvov (Frag. 
95) the god that was especially honoured in the 
family of the poet. Of the style of Pindar's parthencia 
we learn almost nothing from the extant remains, 
but Dionysios gives us the interesting information 
that, though the virginal odes preserved the nobility 
and gravity of the austere and archaic diction char- 
acteristic of Pindar, they were essentially different 
from all the other works of the poet. PDaechylhides 
is reported to have written partheneia, but nothing 
has survived. Possibly the fragment of Telesilla and 
Korinna iv. may be added to the scanty list.? Christ 
would compare, as an example of the spirit of the 
partheneion, the Dorie song at the end of Aristo- 
phanes' Lysistratu. "The Carmen Saeculare of Horace 
is à partheneion only in the fact that it was sung 
by girls; and the like will hold true of the virginal 
song composed by Livius Andronicus after the ap- 
pearance of a portent at home. 

The metres of the partheneia are logaoedies, dactylic 
hexameters and shorter dactylie verses, anapaests, etc. 


DAPHNEPHORIKON. 


This form of the virginal ode was sung in connec- 
tion with the Apolline festival of the Laurel-brauch 
in Doiotia and at Delphi The DBoiotian ceremony 


! Bergk placed here the odes to Pan and even the eleventh 
AN'emean. 


? Blass would add Mel. Adesp. 139 because of 70 0€ map0évos 
&eua^ á&*yXaàv uéNos mapÜevmías óm0s cUmpárc acTópaTi. Tépavav. 
Bergk took the fragment to be part of an epinikion. 
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was of mimnemorial antiquity and was even referred 
to the time of the first settlement of the land by the 
Aiolians who left their home at. Arne aud. took pos- 
session of Thebes; and Herakles himself is said to 
have been the daphnephoros of Apollo. It was cele- 
brated every ninth year by a procession to the temple 
of Apollo Ismenios. "The priest, who was chosen for 
a year, at least in the time of Pausanias (9. 10. 4), 
was a noble youth of beautiful form, both of whose 
parents were alive. As daphnephoros, bearing the 
holy bough and wearing a crown of gold, he led the 
procession, though his nearest kinsman walked in 
front of him carrying a staff of olive-wood covered 
with laurel and decorated with globes and garlands 
symbolical of the sun, moon, stars and the days of 
the year. Behind the priest eame a baud of maidens 
bearing boughs and. singing chorals.! | At Delphi the 
daphnephoros was saluted by choirs of girls on his 
return from. Tempe, whence he brought a bough of 
sacred laurel every nine years. "The festival of the 
daphnephoria was also held in Thessaly (S. G. D.-7. 
372) and at Athens, but there is no record of par- 
theneia in connection with the ritual in either place. 
No fragments exist of the daphnephorika of Pindar, 
whose son once held the office of laurel-bearer. 
Whether Alkman or IXonniar composed songs for the 
festival is uncertain. In Boiotia there were also 
songs called tripodephorika. 


OSCHOPHORIKON. 


Nothing remains of this form of prosodiae melie, 
which was sung at the Attic vintage festival of the 
5 " . 

o7 xodópu. (from &cyy, a. vine branch full of. grapes). 





! The ceremony is described at length in Proklos 247 (trans- 
lated in Smith's Diet. Antiq. 1. 597). 


OX XIV VOTAIVE SONGS. 


The chorus proceeded from the temple of Dionysos 
at Athens to the shrine of Athena Skiras at Phaleron. 
The elaborate ritual is deseribed by Plut. 7/Aes. 23, 
Proklos 249 (Smith Dict. Antiq. 2. 303). The danc- 
ing was peculiar and. resembled that which was usual 
in the Baechic cult. 


VOTIVE SONGS (EUKTIKA). 


Under this title, whieh is probably later than the 
Alexandrian age,! are included petitions addressed to 
the gods for the bestowal of some favour either upon 
the poet or upon a friend. In all probability they 
lauded the beneficenee of the gods and described the 
worthiness of their petitioner. None of the Greek 
lyries 1s ascribed to this class by the ancient writers, 
but it is possible that they would have included 
under this designation such poems as Sa. i, xlii, 
Anakr. i., many of the so-called kletie hymnus (p. 
xxxll.), and the k«revxa£ of Simonides. 


lTt appears in Pollux 4. 53, Proklos, Anth. Pal. l|. 118. 
Menand. (AA. Gr. 3. 333 Sp.) speaks of eoxruot Üuror. 
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TELESILLA. 
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TERPANDER. 


LogwE: De Terpandvi Lesbió aetate. comment,, lalis 1869. 
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TIMORREON. 


Bokgckn: De Téinocreonte Rhodio (1833) in his AL. Sehr. 4. 375, 
Leipz. l8f4. .G. lMIERMANN: in his Opusc. 5. 108, Lips. 1834. 
AHRENs: in his De Craecac linguae déclectis, 3. A71 11. ;. B. M. 
2 (1843) 457 ff. — ENGKR: De Tünmoercontís Rhodii. carmine «a 
Plutarcho servato, Posen 1866. 


T IMOTHHEOS. 
See under PIIILOXENOS, 


ADbBREVIATIONS. 


A. J. P. | —Amencan Journal of l'hilology. 


b. CH. —DPulictin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
Carin. pop. — Carmina DA in Dergk's Lyrici. 
Caucr —Cauer's Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter 


dialectum 1nemorabiliur. 


BELA — Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 
C.I.G. — —Oorpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
C. HK. -— Classical Review. 

Hymn — Homeric Hymn. 

I. C. A.  —Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 
Jahrb. — Jahrbücher für classische I'hilologic. 
J. H. &. . —Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Kaibel — Kaibel's Épigraminata Graeca ex lapidibus conlccta. 
L. and S. -—Liddeill and Scott's Greck Lexicon. 
Mnem. — Mnemosyne. 

Mus, ital. — Museo italiano. 

Penthim. -—Penthernimera! or penthemimercs. 
Philol. — Philologus. 

R. M. — Rheinisches Museurn. 


8. G. D.-I. — Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 


The melic fragments not included iu the text but referred to 
in the notes, and the fragments of the elegiac and iambic writers, 
are cited in Arabic numerals following the order of Bergk. "The 
fragments with Roman numerals are those of the text. Pindar 
is cited from LEergk, the scenic poets from Dindorf, the tragic 
fragment« from Nauck, the comic fragments from Kock. "he 
fragments of Bacchylides follow Kenyon's numbering ; and Arabic 
nurnerals are used in citing from omitted portions of odes that 
have been included in this edition.  Hephaistion is cited by the 
pages of Westphal. 


-— c indicates words omitted by the writer of a Ma. 


[ ]indieates omitted letters or words which were probably 
found in the Ms. or Mss. 


In the text of Alkrman iv. and of Bacchylides i.-x., the brackets 
are used to denote only those lacunae of the papyrus which are 
of some length or open to doubt. In the case of the latter poct, 
all emendations not specially referred to other sources are due 
to Kenyon. 
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GREEK MELIC POETS. 


EUMELOS. 
IIPOZOAION EIZ AHAON. 


* * . . . 0 — 
— —"—— — — — "— — "— -— — "— — —" — — €. -——— € €—À 


TQ yàp 'Idopuáro. karaOópaos é& Acro Màca 
& KaÜapà kai éAev0epa. ad Bu. éxcca. 


TERPANDER. 
I (1)! EIZ AIA. 


ZcU TávTOV dpXd, 
TáVTOV dylTOp, 

Zc0, col méumTO 
Ta)TOV vLMVOV GOXÓV. 


IL (2. EIZ AIIOAAQNA. 
'Àud pov a)re GvaxO' éxara[BóXov üe, à piv. 


EuMwELOs—l1. Móca Führer: uoíca. 92.£x«ca Hiller: £xovcea. 
TERPANDER—LI. 3. 7éjmo (o évóc Bergk). 
II. ékarmBóXov. &e' à: doi0érco Suid. A5; áeiéro Suid. 5. 


lThe numerals in parentheses give the order of the Fragments in Bergk. 


c A 





TERPANDEK. 
III. (3. EI€S AIIOAAQNA KAI MOYZAX. 


Zmévóopev rais Mvépas 
x , 
TGuciv Moocats 
iTO Mocd 
kai TO Mocápxo 


AaT(S viet, 


IV. (4. EIZ AIOZEOTPOTZ. 


— ——— —À — —M — — — — — 


*Q Zqvàs kai A$6as k&AAwrroi a oríjpes. 


[V. (5.] THE SEVEN.STRINGED PHORMINX. 
Zoi Ó jpets Terp&yupvv ásoaTép£avres áoidiv 
érraTOVQo dóppwyyt véovs keAaQijoopev Dpwovs. 

VI. (60 SPARTA. 


"EvO' aixpá ve véov 04ÀAXe: kai poma. Atyeu 
b 4 3 / ^ 5 / » 
Kai OLka, evpváyviua, kaÀGv ezuráppoÜos €pyeov. 


ALKMAN. 
L (1). EXORDIUM OF A PARTHENEION. 


TERPANDER—III. 1. uvágats. 2. pocas. 3. puovcápxe. 


4. AaroÜs AC ; AmroUs SC. 


Mo" aye, Màca Aécyews zoAvppeAés 


ALKMAN. 


aL eva oLoe pé os 


veoypuóv ápxe zapÜévots aetóqv. 


II. (9. THE DIOSKRUROI. 
—  —" — LI — C — —À c — 


y /, 3 , ^ [4 / , 
KéoTop Te 7T6Àov ókéov ÓpaTypes, émrzóvau aodot, 


kai IIoAvóOeok9s kvópós 


III. (16). 
E 
c E 
E. 


ALKMAN-—I. 9. aiév &cióc Plan. Schol. Àn. 


A MAIDEN'S OFFERING TO HERA. 


. . 


. 
———H 


NE 


. 
— 


. 
—  — — 


. 
— — 


. * . —— 
— — — € —s 


— 


— 


kai riv evxyopat dépowa 


TÓVO. éÀu.y pvo mvÀeva 
e 


3 ^ /, 
K1)DQ.T C) KUTO.tp00Q, 


IV. (28. PARTHENEION. 
EO MR ^x 
TOP E CN E 
MONT m) SAP 
5-8 — 1-4 

Q-- em FCRC RN MN 
MET RR HAVENT oio 
TE — — Hom 


3. veoxuóv Plan. 


Par. 2916, cf. Erotian 2629; -apaévois . awi0ev Prisc.; xai 


&ccóe Plan. 


II. 1. 8auávropes A5 raxéov Opxrfpes Schol. x 518; éAarpes 


1b. ; éXaríjpe Eust. 1667. 34. 
III. 9. «vec A. 


9. ak"npáTwV A. 


2. IloXvóebks. 
KVTEpQ A. 


4 ALKMAN. 


(Seven verses missing.) 


[Tóv ékrave] IIoAv6evks. cTp. d WEN 
^ , / , ^ 3X 7 
[otov ov] Askat£ov év kaqotv. GÀevyo, 
[&AX"| 'Evapa$ópov e kai Zépov zroOóx1, 
[BexóAo]v 7e 7óv Biváv, 
5 [| Irzo00]v ve 70v kopva-ráv, 
Ebrei ve, Fávakrá T! ' Apijtov, 


['A«pov]& 7' é£oxov 1)j«0iov, 


[kai c TpaTG] rv aypérav 7Tp D'. 
N diim /, E » , 
Zxatov] uéyav Eipvróv ve, 
IO ['Apeos àv] zópo kAovov 
['AAkaová] re 70s ápio Tas 
[4vópas ov] vap1oojes, 
[«p&rqo« yàp Acca zavróv 
N , / 
[xai IIópos, ] yepavrérot 
15 [G.9v * àÀX' dz |e0.Xos Aka. 
[ / , 0 / 5 3 . / 0 
wr àvO|]peov és opavóv zoTyjo€o, 
[13)86 zec]pijro yapijv Tàv "Adpoótrav, 
[ Kvzpíav] &vaccav, 7) ru" 
[veio |) za.cóo. ILopko 
20 [etvaAco, Xa ]pvres 06 Ais OÓpov 
[eic Batvov ]ewv. éposyXedapo:. 





ALKMAN—IV. 9. Aíxawor . kagoÜcw. T. djucley. S. dvyporav, 
18. riva scriptio plena. 19. 7veió?j Crusius. 





35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 





C 


ALKMA N. 


(Twelve verses mutilated.) ^— àAaora, 6€ 
épya. máÜov kakà puoagiévot. P. IL 


3, 0 ^ / z d 
eg Ti 7u€ Ov rios gTp. 0. 
0 6. 0AfBios, Onus etdjpov 
ápépa.v [0:]az Aékec 
ükÀaveTos. éyóv 8 deo 
"AyióGs 70 ós* ÓpQ 

$ 0) »y er ^ 
F' ór' &AXvov, óvzep Gtuv 
"Ayióo uapróperat 

/ 29 2907 ) s;55 ^ 

Qaivqgv* éué Ó ovr. érouvi]v 

3 / € kd 
ovre poji) 0a vw. à kXevvà. xopa-yós 

30) € 8 ».- ^ & 3 » 4 
ov0 duos éj* Ooke yàp "ev avrà 
éxmpemis TOS, Omep al Tus 
év fJorots oTác'evev Urov 
7zo.yàv deÜXodópov kavaxámoóa 


^ e , , , 
TOV UroTeTpiOLov Ovetpov. 


"T 5 € ^ » € N cA , 
1] ovUX Opis ; Ó pév kéÀns op. €. 
) " € lY , 

Everiukóg* à 6€ Xxe4Ta. 

Tüs éuGs Aves 

€ /, 3 ^ 

A*9ovxópas émavOct 

Xpvcós os dk1)paros* 

TÓ T! &p'y)opiov epómcov — 

O..dOav TL TOL Aéyo ; 

e Á * ei 

Aygcotxópa. pév avra. 

à óé OcvTépa, reÓ Ayióàov TO Fetóog 

Gros Eiffjvo KoAa£atos 8papetrat, 

Tai lleAeudóes yop Gv 





IV. 35. mácov. 4l. p'. àvre corr. to Gre. 43. $aívev. 44. 


puuégÜan., — 45. Ookée. | 46. Qurep. Dl. évérucós. 


65 


70 


75 


80 


55 


ALKMAN—IV. 01. óp0piauu corr. to óp0ía. — 71. 


ALKMAMN. 


'Op0ta. $üpos depotaas 
, 3... 3 /, e / 
vékra. 0t üppooíav &Te a'jpuov 


ücpov &veupopévau [uA x ovTau. 


» "d / 
oUT€ y&p TL Tropd»ipas 
TÓGOS kÓpos QoT diva, 
» /, /, 
ovTe TroLKLÀOS Opákmv 
TG&yxpvovos, ovOé nírpa 
Av6(a, veaviQov 
tavoy Aebápov &yaAquo, 
— * N ^ /, 
ovóé Tai NavvOs KÓJAGL, 
&AÀX' ovO. " Apéra Oves, 
ovóé OvAakís re kai KAegoOpa, 
ovO. és AtvgawuDpóras evOotaà. acets: 
*" Àcradís Té uou yévovro 
kai moTvy Aéro, GLAUAAa 
Aapapera T épará ve FuiavOegis " —- 
&AA' " Aynotxópa. je Typet. 


ov yàp à ka AA(aQvpos 
RA , ,F13 5 ^ 
yus:xópa. záp' avrei, 

'Ayióot Ó. tkrap péveu, 
ÜocT)pid T! &p érouwet ; 

&ÀAÀà r&v evxds, Otot, 

0cfaaOe: [97 à|v yàp àva 

KaL TéÀos xopoo'Táis. 

» /, 3 & 5 3 * 5, * 
evrouít K', éyàov pev abTÀ 

7 / 3 * / Y 

mapÜervos pATAOV GO Üpávo AeAaka 


yAav£ — éyor 6€ TG pev '" Àóri paAiaTa 


O'Tp. OR 


P. LIH 


, 
cT. 9. | 


c.eu1js. 


72. vAakls. KXegowjpa. 70. 'lav0euis. 82. ovol.. S6. mapaoévos. 


90 


95 


IOO 





ALKMAN. 


€ , » ^ ? v 

ávóav]r épQ* zovov yàp 

apiv (áTrcp éyevro —, 

ét "Ayqyotxópas 6€ veavioeg 
, Á 5, ^ 5, Pd » 

| ip ]jvas épaTas ezepav. 


end X , 
TO T€ yàp apo.ópo 
avTOs e[aóev] uéy [. —] 
o Kvfdepvaára 06 xpi] 
(n [ATO XP] 
, ^ APT pDpSM » 
«ijv và pA. [étev] ó«o. 
à 66 Tàr Znmjvióov 
b /, b 5 
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XXII. óévópov AC. 
XXIII «t etmois . o9 0éNeis. 
XXIV. A has l. rTüca . oTéyg. | 2. Aaympaiow. — kaÜcmepücv, 


ALKAIOS. 


revowrtr, kebáAawiv üvÓpov dyaApaTa: x&áÀkwau 8 


TOügqAOLS * 
KpÜTTOLOLV  TépiKelp.evat 


AápTpat — kvájuoes, 


wrxopo DéXevs, 


&pkos 
Üopakés re véo Avo kovtÀat Te kaT' üariOes pep X 


pevaa* 
zap 66 XaAxtOuat aáÜat, map 06 (óppaTa TÓÀXa kal 


Kv dgdu6es* 
TOv oUk égTu AdÜecO, émaó) mporwT vmrà Fépyov 
égTajJ.ev TÓO*. 
XXV. (49. MONEY MAKES THE MAN. 
"Üs yàp O5 vov 'Apwró0apóv dau ovk ámáAXapvov év 


NE / 
Mmrapra Aóyov 
eimpv: " xprjuaT. &vgp!" sévuxpos Ó' ovóas méAer! érÀos 


3(8*4 / 
ov6é TUALOS. 


XXV]. (48 4). 
.X 


— 0 ——" 


AIAS. 
T gc C 


Kpovíóa. [uatAxos *yévos Atav, v apwrrov ve0  AxiAA«a. 


XNVII. (69. TO A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 
zo NE Le. uio NELLE ete 


—á. 


EN 
y - , - - / 
KóXzo o éóéfavT. &yvas Xapvres, Ipoxoi. 





ALKAIOS—X XIV. 3. rvetovou. 
KOLAQLL. 


TQ&GáNois. 5. Üóppakes. veut. 
6. (fópara. kvrTaTT(es. 7. mpuTwGÓ! bmÓ Ep'yov 
XXV. 1l. 'Apiróóquóv $acw. | 2. cime. 
XXVI. ai. 


XXVII. Kpórve. 
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XXVIII. (45. DRINK, FOR SPRING HAS COME ! 


x 


"Hpos àvÜeuóerros ézéov épxopvoto. 
&y 0€ képvaTe 70 jeAu4eos ÓTTU Th XLO TO. 
Kp&T1)pa.. 

XXIX. (02). POVERTY AND HELPLESSNESS. 
'" ApyáAtov evt, kákov ücxerov, à jéya Oda 
À&ov ápaxavío. cvv àóeA día. 

XXX. (25)  PITTAKOS. 
X . * . Fees 
— — M — — —Ó——— o —À MM —À —— 

"Qiu obTos 0. jotópevos TÓ. Uéyo. kpéros 

óvrpéUeu TÀXaà. TV zÓÀiv* à O éyerat póras. 
XXNI. (93) THE ROCK OF TANTALOS. 


KetoÜat zep kebáAas péyas, 6 Atoitóa, A(0os 


XXXIL (57. IN VINO VERITAS. 


X 


* * a . 
— M —— — —M——" ——Á— 


Oros, à díAe mat, kai i AáOca., 


XXVIII. képrare Meister: kipvüre A. 

XXIX. ápyaXMéov . 0áuvgot . ágyxavía . &eNoeq. 
XXX. kpáros RV. | dvarpéyets RV. 

ESUXEL map A. 

XXXII. àMj6ea. 
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AXKXIII. (59). **BUT LEFT THE THORN' WP ME" 


we—— lt. lc EE x TEENS 
"Ene etAav, épe zataav kakozázaov ze0€xyourav. 
XXXIV. (569. SERENADE. 
EPI VL Qt ose DU I NEUE cr lo, n ME 


Aéfat pe kopá(ovra, 6e&au Aiaaopaí ae, Maaopat. 


SAPPHO. 
Lotly- TO APHRODEILE. 
1-3 EO T PON ET E EM E T 
4 uL D MN SS esr 


IIo.«cAo0pov', ááva7 '" Aópó0cza, 
vat Atos, 6oAóz Aoke, ÀAtoaopat a, 
y: 03 W ) 5 7 7 
po] jp) àoauc pj. óviaag Óagva, 
zoórvu, Übpnov: 
5 dÀÀà TvtO. €AÓ', at ora Kkürépora 
^ » » HEU , 
TOS €guas avóos dio a z3)ÀvL 
éKAves, zárpos 6€ Oópov Aczowa 
xpva:or. 7)ÀA0es 
üpp! vza(evfauwca* káÀor 06 à^ &yov 
IO okees a rpovÓot zepi yas peAaítvas 
, " £137*59/7 9) 19:97 T 
7UKYG. OLvvevTes zTép. àT. opàvo ai0e- ; 
— 


pos àià. éaa c. 





ALKAIOS—XXXIII. mGcav A. 

SAPPIIO—I. 1. v./. mowiNóopov M. 'Aópobira DMAU. 6. adóàs 
P; ajóàs DM.  TÓÀv P; Tw«Àol L. S. xpícétov P. 9. imracócev- 
faa L; bmoje(íaca P. 1l. ów$vres P; Owvsvre v (a copy 
of L) ; óweüvres DM.  opavo 6epos L ; ai0épos M. 


15 


20 


25 
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ata. 9 é£íkovro" rv 0, à pákatpa, 
^7^w o; 9 , / 
pev 0uíoaug^ dÜaváro poa oro, 
» y » 5 , » 
pe, orT. Ónüre sézovÜOa. korTt 
^^ / 
ónUTe KA&AÀ xp, 
KoTTL € p&Auo T&. Ü£Ac *yéveo Oa 
V v 
pouvóAq Ope. ** Ttva. Óybre IIecOo 
AR» , N / , 0^ 
país &yyv és càv duAóTaTO, Tis 9, Ó 
Va, àóuajer ; 
N X 3 , e , 
Kat yàp at devyeu raxeos Óuo£«, 
at 0€ 0Opa. pa) Oeker', aÀAà. Ódaet, 
at 0€ ua) déXeu raxéos uujae 
KGvK éÜéAoua a." 
€AÓ0c pov kai vOv, xaAézav 06 ÀAooov 
éK pepipvav, ómaa Ó& pou TéAeaoat 
Übpos (péppeu, réAecov: av 9 avra 
pos ipp£ppet, 
cÜppaxos éoc0. 


IL. (2. IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BELOVED. 


y , ^"^ » , 
daíverat pot kijvos (mos Ücotguw 
épp.ev! ovp, og Tts évávTiOS TOL 
L(Aveu kai zÀdoiov üOv Qovet- 

g'Gs UTQKOUEL 

* , 5 , /, N 
Kai yeAaíaas Lpépoev, TÓ pov pàv 
kapótav ev a T»]Üeauv erróaaev: 


15. ó'$v ró P. kdr. DM. 17. kerego L; kórrcéguqQ C. 18. rwa 


Ógvre TeiUc kat aa'yjv eacav L5 rwaó. évremelÜcyuau ca-ygvéccav P. 
EUuaouk)p Et. Mag. 485. 41. 21. 7?) L; ei other Mss. 
24. kwÜk €üNovca t. 27. lupéppei Fick : vuépec PF. 


Il. P has 3. Aqoíov. $wv-catc. 5. luepóev . pi] éaàv. 
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IO 


15 


DIT FTO. 


os ce yàp Fiów, Dpoxéos pe dxóvas 
ot0ev éT! eike' 

&AÀAà kaj. uev yXAQcca. Féaye, Aérrov 9 

QUTLKQ. XpQ vp vraüe0popua.ker, 

, , ) ^5 » ) » , 

omzaremcu Ó. otóev ópqu', ézuppóp.- 
pew 9 áxovav 

5 ^ ) ^ , 7 M 

à Ó€ p LOpus kakxéerau Tpóuos € 

TGicav &ypeu xAoporépa. 0€ o(as 

cupa, eÜvákiv 0 0ACyo "rióeigv 


$atvopau, &AÀAa., 


III (3. INTER IGNES LUNA MINORES. 
"AcTepes pev ápdi k&Aar ocAávvav 
QV dzvkpoz Town dáevvov eioos, 
OzoTa. TAÀx8o0wa. nd AwrTa. Aápariy) 

yàv (éri TOlcav, 
IV. (44S A GROTTO. 
aj. 0 vOop 
QUyro8ev» V$xpov keAdóe OU 0mOcv 
pa Mvov, aiüvocopévov 66 QUAAov 
KOLQ. ka rappet. 
V. (5. INVOCATION TO KYPRIS. 
cA0e, Kp, 


» 
xpvotatiyv. év kvÀckegouv üf oos 





SAPPHO—IL "7. óc yàp ciów. 9. küv.Caye. 10. xpà. 11. 


órTmárect. Opi). 13. ékaóe y! ipQo yvxpóo k'akxéerai.— 15. mi0eU- 
cuv. 16. àÀAà marrÓNAa Tov ércl xai mévyra o0 Óavud(es. 


III. ceAavav . àrokpémrovot $Qacwór . ómór! üv. 
V. 2. xpvoelaugiww A. — aflpots A. 


SA PPHO. 


cpeuetyp.evov Oa Atawt vékTap 


, , 
OLVOXO€ELO Q.. 


VI. (1l. SAPPHO'S GIRL FRIENDS. 


/, ^ 5 P4 
TáÓe vvv éraípaus 


^ » / /, 35.9 
Tails €uaucL Tépm VO, k&À«s eigo. 


VII. (169. THE DISMAY OF THE BIRDS. 
Tatctv 4a?» vabkpos u&v éyevro Otpos, 
mop O iet TÀ 7 TÉpO. 


VIII. (29. THE HONEST THOUGHT FEARS NOT. 


—Á-— c 


5 035 ^7 » » «^ , 
At O' ?)xes émÀov tupepov 3) k&AXov, 

x A , ^ ) 55 / , 
kai pi) Tv Feizrv yÀooo ékóka, Kkákov, 
» 225 , ^ » , 
Qi0uS KÉé G^ ov K(AT»]Xev OmTAT, 


GAÀ' éAeyes mepi TO OLkao. 


IX. (99). THE BRIDE. 


E 1 25 c NN, cm 


. 


a'T&Ó. küvra, dios, 


Dy N 5 3 v $3.93 " , 
KQU 'TG.V €T OU'7OLO 0p €rag 0v Xoptv. 


9. cvvueuvy-. Sm. 4. olvoxootca A. 

VI. éuaís A. 

VII. vvuxpós . éyévero. 

VIII. l. és éc0XGQv tuepov A. 2. reurífjv *yM9Oocat KUKGL A. 
3. Kév cc o)K elxev A. OgupuaT A. Neue Oé kév o?! ok etxev. 
Ahrens xe vOv o? oix 7jxXev. 


IX. áuméracov A. 


t2 
zl 
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X. (33. NON OMNIS MORIAR. 


^ 
"bs Mur . * . — 


* 
—À — —" € — e — — 


MváceaOat wá Qaa kal jo Tepov áppéov. 


XL (33. ATTHIS. 


'Hpdpav piv éyo aev, " ArÓt, záXo« córa. 


XIL (34. ATTHIS. 


Zpikpo. pot sráis éppuev! ébatveo küyapis. 


XIIL (42. LOVE THE STORM WIND. 


"Epos 9. értva£ épaus 
$pévas os &veuos kar' opos Optat éumérav. 


XIV. (101). BEAUTY AND GOODNESS. 


'O pév yàp káXos, 0maov iOyv, qéAerat (káAos», 
, M »y » M /, » 
0 0€ küàyaÜos avruka. kai k&AXos éacezat. 


XV. (39. THE ANGEL OF THE SPRING. 


"Hpos &yyeXos tpuepódovos dijàov. 





SAPPHO—X. uvdácacÜat. 

XI. árí C. móxa. 

XIL Zgjgevat. — alveo. 

XIII. "Epuws ériva£e vás. ! 

XIV. l. ócov iüeivV. káNos suppl. Herm., &ya6os Bergk. 
póvov Hiller. 9. écra. 

XV. ipuep- Fick: ipep-. 
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XVI. (40. LOVE'S ASSAULT. 


ecce t NOME 
— 9 — — S — —M — M" a, 
"Epos óabré p! 0 AvauéAxs Oóvet, 
yA^vkbmuwkpov ápáxavov Ópzerov. 


XVII. (4). ATTHIS. 


"ArÓ,, aol 9 CueÜcv uv dz)x0Üero 
$povríaóQv, éri 0 ' Avópop£OGav móTy. 


XVIIL (51. A WEDDING FESTIVAL. 


1-3 SU EL E peur nl ———— UC 


4 poc DEM Mer s PREND ST RETO 


Ies 8 , / N , NS 

1j ó ap[bpoaías uev kpárnp ékékpao, 

"Eppas 9 éAev ÓXsv O£ouc* otVox oca. 
P 3 3, , E z , , ] ^? 

k1jvo, ó. àpa. mávTes KG. xajorLd Cn ?)xov 
» 3 , hi1 , » 

KüAeuDov: àpácavro Ó€ mdjuray ea Àa 


5 79 yáp[5po. 


XIX. (59) DESERTED. 


cO E P 
Aéóvke uéy à aeAávva 
kai IIAqtaóes, necat 8€ 
Pd M )» » 3 » 
vókT€S, 7apà Ó épxer. opa, 


» A , Á, 
€yo ó€ uóva. kaTevoQ. 





XVIIL 2. 06 éAdv ACE. 3. É£xov A. 4. kal &Xeifov A. 
XIX. kagetóv. 
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XX. (53. PERVIGILIUM. 
LEE UE 1o ES — 
ILopys uév épatver! à ocAávva: 
at 0 os zepi [Dopov éaráÜnoav 


XXL (54. CRETAN DANCES. 
Es i que MERE E ee. o 
Kp59ocat vó zov 9 éppeAéos r00ecauv 
» ^ 0,3» 7 3:35 5 ^ 
opxevvz! àzáAowr ap! épóevra. Büpov 
7óas Trépev üvÜos páAakor páreuraa, 


XXII. (60. AN INVOCATION. 
eee ILLU es EFL UL, Mur un MEME 


Acre vvv, üfpau Xápures, kaAAtkopot re Motoat, 


AXIIL. (62) ADONIS IS DEAD. 
2X ——-. sce qa QI 
KarÜvaioke, KvOcoy, &Bpos "AGovis, Tí ke Üctuev ; 


« , Ü * , * / 0 [i )2 
KOTTUTTEG €, KOpQ.4, KQt KQO/TeDeLKea € X7 ovas. 


XXIV. (68. NEGLECT OF THE MUSES. 
KacÜd&vowa 0€ keíaeat ore TOTO. uYagi00 vva. aéÜcv 
€geT' ovO épos (eis va epor' o yàp eOéxeis FpóOov 
TOv €ék Ilveptías" 4AX ádávgs kv ' Ata. 60pois 


b) 5 /Á /, 5 / 
douráceus 7:€0 aJLao.0puov. vexvor ékzezomao eva, 





SAPPHO—XKX. ceMápa. 

XXIL vv AC. 

AXIIL 1. kara6váckei — KvOcpe? v.]. PM. | 2. karep'kec0e AP. 

XXIV. l1. ojóémoka Stob. x. móra kw? &. c. Bergk. 9. 
oU0€moK! Ücrepov Stob.  oüre rór  oür' Ücrepov Herm., Bergk. 
(pos Crusius. Fpóówv Fick: póówv. 3. kclv. 'Aióao A. 4. mai. 
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XXV. (69) A GIFTED SCHOLAR. 


Ovà' tav Ook(uowuu mpoatóowav dos dAco 
» /, , E » I4 / 
éraeo at aodíav vapÜevov eis ovOeva zo xpóvov 


Lu 
TOLG.VTOV. 


XXVI. (70. ANDROMEDA. 
T(s Ó d'ypoterTis (ToU éreupéva. 


aTÓóÀav . . . ÓéAyev vóov ..... .. 


£j 3 £ * /, ; v iN ^ / 
OUK €" ua TO Ju: Va, TU Fpáke éAknv €T T(OV g'ovpor ; 


ANVIL (72. SAPPHO'S TEMPERAMENT. 


GÀAd TUS OUK pA TO ÀvykÓTOV 


opyav, &ÀA' apdákyv vàv jpév exo . . . 


XXVIII. (75). * AGE AND YOUTH CANNOT LIVE 


TOGETHER." 
QA id .* —— 
— — ——— -— 
A mn ELE (UL e SS AN 
xt riesci EA ari ed. T EErs UA. 


"AAA éov díXos üppav 
Aéxos Gprvgo veorepov 

5 M l4 v , 
0v yàp TÀdcop! éyo cmvvoi- 


5 e 
Kv €oua yspoTepa. 


XXVL 1. dyporis C; dypouórarov E; dwpowrew Max. 
2. gTONjv. 3. Bpákea CE. &AMkew C. 

XXVII. l1. £ujuv..|. 2. ópyávov. | maudopeva. 

AXVIIT. 1l. àuiv. 3. £vvoiketv. 4. éeca S; oboa AD. 
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XXIX. (78. THE GODS LOVE FLOWERS. 


Zv 06 oTejávois, à Atka, qépÜcaO' ép&rous ó[Youcuv, 
ópmQGKGs Qvijroto c'vvéppaug" áz&Aaugi xépauv. 

3 M 1 Á, M /, / 
evávOea (u&v» yap TeXeros kai xXápvros pakaitpav 

^ , , ,  » / . 
p&ÀXov TpoTépyv: &aTepavoTown 0. amvoapédovraa. 


XXX. (80. WEALTH WITHOUT VIRTUE. 
'O mÀoUros àvev (Tás» dpéras ovK ágív)s TápoLkos. 


XXXI (85. SAPPHO'S CHILD. 


. LJ ». *. . . 
eum apu — c —" — co — —" — "gn anm ES 


» , d / 5 /, 
Ec. pov k&Ào. 7s, xpvatownuw &vOeuowuw 
ép.dépyv éxowra. nópoav, KAets dy«zára, 


E] * "^ » 5. / ^ 509) 3 ? NU 
dvTL Tüs €y( ov0é Avótav Taicav ovó épávvav 
e — 


XXXII. (90. I CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL. 


22 
TC 


M Ua c E utres AN, 


D'Aíxeia. pep, ovroi 
Ovrapa. kpexsv TÓv io'TOV, 
Tó0« O&peura, zraióos 


Fpaótvav 9 "A $poGtrav. 





SAPPHO—XXIX. l. cóuwa A.  mapüccÓ A. 2. avvorow A. 
dTaÀAayurg A. 3. xápvres uákaupa, A. 

XXXI. 1l. xpvaéowiw. | 2. éuoeptj. KAets. 3. mGcav. 

XXXIIL. 1. yAvxfja AP. 4. Fpaólvav Fick : Qpaótvav. 
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EIIIOAAAMIA. 
XXXIIL (91 THE BRIDEGROOM. 


"Yo, 5) T0 ueXaÓOpov 
— "Yyujvaov — 
déppere TékTOVes &vOpes 
— "Y'wjvaov. — 
5 y&pfpos écépxeras ivoos " Apeu, 
&vOpos peydAo móXv pec(ov. 


XXXIV. (93. **FOR LOVE IS CROWNED WITH 
THE PRIME." 


LJ 
Ofov TÓó yAvkipaAXov épevÜeras ükpo ex^ 000q, 
ükpov ex^ àkporaTQ, AeAaÜovro 96 ua XoOpómyes, 


ov uàv ékAeAaÜovr', àAA' ovk éObvavT. éxtkeo a, 


XXXV. (94. THE UNPROFITABLE VIRGIN. 


» N 3-7 b ». , » 
Oiav rày vákuwÜov &v oppeac zotp.eves üvópes 


» L4 Ld , / » 
zóccwt kaTag Té Dow, xápa« 06 Te zópQvpov &vOos 


XXXIII. 3. áeípere C. 5. eioépxerat (cos Dem. R; pxera 
icos Heph. .6. ueyáXov T03A9 Dem. R. 
XXXIV. 3. éduéota. 
XXXV. l. rjv. obpect. | 2. karacreífovot. 
C 
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XXXVI. (95) VESPER. 


, , , LÀ / 3 7. ) » 
Féo epe, vàvra. Gepov, óma $aitvoÀw éokéóao avus, 


/, ^ , 5 ; » £ ^ 
dpeis otv, depes atya, depeis &xv páTepi vaitóa., 


XXXVII. (989). THE DOORTENDER. 


x 
eZ Lm *. . " Me 


—— w— ————— ——— — — — 


Ovpópwo móOes émTopóyvtot, 
Tà 06 oáp [Ja Aa. sevrefóeua, 


TiO v'yyot 8e oe é£eróvagav. 


XXXVIIL (99. THE BRIDAL DAY. 


b * . 
— M — — — — —" 


"OABie yáp pe, ooi uv 
01) yápios, «s &pao, 

5 y 3 » bi 
ékTereAeo T, &x1s 0€ 


/, » » 
mapÜevov, àv ápao. 


XXXIX. (104. THE BRIDEGROOM. 


X a " . 
tiia ——— — —— A" —— — ELS me] 
Tío o9, à díXe yápDpe, k&AXos éikóao ; 


opzaKu Fpabtvo oe nào T éco. 


SAPPHO—XXXVI. 1l. $éomepe Et. Gud. 2. $épeis oiov dépets, 
oivov $épeis, al-ya. dépeus dmovov uxyrépc m. Vetus Et. Mag.; $épeus 
olvov, dépeis at'ya, dépeis narépu m. Dem. : 

XXXVIL 1. 0vpopà A. érraOQoppóvyvtot ACP ;. érraÜOópryviot M. 
2. mevTeBóqa ACP ; Trevrafjóeta, M. 


AXXIX. rie . Bpaoivo. 


o9 


emo 
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XL. (109). VIRGINITY. 


Xe sau ue m E EU MCI ae, re det Met EN 


XLI. (1369. TEARS AND THE MUSE. 


X 
. 0L 


. 
* .* 
uu eth —— [ec —— e Ne CEU WN. 


O 3 N 3 » / , jA 0é 
v yàp otkiQ €v powozóA«o Ü&us 
ÜpQvov épjuevov ovk Gg zr pere TáOe. 


XLIIL TO HER BROTHER CHARAXOS. 
[Kvmpi kai] Nuoyióes, aBAdfou[v uot] 
[róv kact]yvqrov óóTe Tv(O. ikea Oa, 
[«occa F |o Ocpo ke 0cX9 yéveo Oas 
[ra?ra. 7e |Aéc Ov, 


[907 0€ v p]óc0', àpBpore, ávra. Aoca[u,] 
[os $éXow ]. Fotev xápav yéveo Oa, 

3-4 » / SO v 
[«ovíav €|xOpowrv: yévovro 8 &áupa 


[ ui ymrora. p njées. 


[àv kacty ]vjrav 06 06 Xov móqo Oa. 
[éupopov] ríuas* [óv]iav 9€ Aypav 
[ékA&Oovr, | ó7ow |m&p]ovO" àxevov 


[«&jov é0á]uvo 


e 


/, ^ 
A. IlapOeviía, apÜcvia, zot ue Aízow aot x 
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»! » » » MA D. /, , » * J 
B.  Ovkert ei$o, (orkert ei&à» vpós a, oUkert ei£o. 


XL. l. Aeroüca otyy. 9. ovk Ééri. dj&c Tpós ce, oUk £t TjEcs. 

XLI. 1l. o? y. 0égas €v uovcomóNov oikíq; uoworóNo Schneid. 
eivat. 
XLII. 1l. K. kat Earle. &o Wilam. 2. róv Wilam. 
9. Aüca. Wilam. 9. rày Wilam. 10. £uuopov Wilam. 


TÜLO. 
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[«7p, oveüwr]u' etmatov, Tó k' €v xpo 
[«éppov 3)A]M' éz' &y[Aat |y moAtrav, 
i5. [xoi Bpóxv £]&Aevz|ov 0]vz«e 9a?" o?- 
[9ev àià p ]kpo. 


(Four mutilated. verses.) 


ERINNA. 


HAAKATH. 
L (2. GRAY HAIRS. 


IÍavooAÓó*ot voAÀtat, Tat ^/?5;paos àvOca OvaTots. 
po^oy , Y)P 


IL. (3. SILENCE IN HADES. 


Tovró0Oev eis '" AtÓav keveà Guavi] eras &xo, 


"E ; SIM / »! 7 
guUya à €V VeKkvegg i TO 0€ gGKOTOS OGC€ KQ/Teppet. 


STESICHOROS. 


Dl'HPTONHIZ. 
I (5. THE TARTESSOS. 


» * * 
— 00 — 0 — —— — 0 — — — — —— — —— Ro m 


. *. * » * 
— MÀ o — s — —— — s M —— a á— M — M —  —X a —— —— —Ó T á — —  — 


cXe00v dvrurépas kAewwáas "EpvOc(as, 


TapruQocoU morapoU Tapà Tayàs àe(povas àp*yvpo- 
év kevÜu Ow. mérpas [ocCovs, 


SAPPHO—XLITI. 15. o6óev Smyth. 
EnRINNA—L. oXol ràs *yrjpas. 
II. roóró kev. 


STESICHOROS—]. "Epv6(as . kevÜjvov. 
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IL (7). HERAKLES AND PHOLOS. 


. — 


HP . . L] 
"-——cÁ— Áo  — —  — BRL. — — o —  — ——  —— 9 


:; l4 . s. . * . 
— Áo —— c — LÁ M — —ÓÁM — — —Ó—À M —Á LL PN 


Zkvduov óé AaBàv 6ezas ép uer pov QS TpiAd yvvov 
3 / ETÀ Eve / / / 
TV Émig XOÓj.evos, TO fà. ot zapéO:ke óAos Kepácas. 


II. (8. HELIOS' CUP. 


L L] * * * [9g oes 
— — — —— —  — — — A" — —— — — A —— —— 
. . . » * 
— — —ÁÁÀ — — — — — — —— —— Cdi e aci 
Hn . * . . 
——— 1 — A — —— — o — —— —— ÉL —— 
H — 
- . . . . . PN. 
"-— c — o ——MÀ — —" — — — —— — — — — —— —— — — 
: . * . . ML 
Tua-— — 0 —ÓÀ —  — —— —— — — — — —. Mmm WW 


'"AeAtos 0. Y zepiovióas Oézas éakoTé[Dauvev 

xpvacov, ójpa. 8 '()keavoto mepáaas 

di kotÜ' tepds Tori [JévOea vvkrüs épepvüs 

TOTi p&Tépa. Kovpuü(av T' dÀoxov Tdi0ds T€ iÀovs: 
50 0 és &Acos efJa óád vau, karáokiov 


* / /, 
TOCGL TG As. 


IAIOT IIEPZIZ. 
IV. (18. EPEIOS. 


: 
E * . . * * . . — 
——no ohm — — 0 Ó -— c — c — — o  —— au uer s m 


"Qukrtpe yàp abvróv U0op aie Qopéovra Ais kovpa 
paciAevouw. 





IL mvÜ/ÉE; mc A. 
III. 1. àos A. 3. ájíkq0' A. 4. maiüas A. 6. mais A. 
IV. gkripe Smyth: Qkreipe A. áel A. 
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EAENA. 
V. (260 APHRODITE'S WRATH. 
am ad Wu — albug ALANI IEEE UN 
u-— NC NE I Lo hoe. M zr 
UN x c P PEE EU oA T RPEPQE 3 Lem 


5 Mire s eue c M 
Osveka. Tvvódpeos 
p€Cov. zoré m&gt Ücots uovas AóÜer. 1yruoodópo 
Kvmpios* ketva. 06 Tvyódpeo kópats 
xoAocapéva, 0uyápovs Te kal Tpvyápovs TíOgaw 
s Kal Aurea ávopas. 


VI. (209. THE WEDDING OF HELEN AND 
MENELAOS. 


Io EN UD tci ——— — — — —— 
IIoAAà uev Kvóovia. u&ÀAa. moTeppirTevv oTi Oidpov 
A p pp P. 
T0ÀAàÀ 06 uipawa d0AAa [&vakTu, 
Nue 7 / » dv » 
Kai poOivovs aTeDávovs tov T€ kopovióas ovAas. 


VII. (32. THE PALINODE. 
Ovx ea érvpos ÀAóyos otros 
ov0' eDas év vavaiv eva éAgots, 


3N c " " 
OUÓ LK€O Tépyag.a. Tpotas. 


STESICHOROS —V. 9. moré from obveká Tore, l. l, AEBM. 
Aóvas A 5 Mids BMI.  ?mioócpov. | 4. XoX«Gcauev?a 

VL 1l. soreppmrovv APL. 92, uópsewa A; uÜppwa PLV. 

VII. vqvot». 
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OPEZTEIA. 
VIII. (35) THE MUSE'S THEME. 
EN VIS ou. us s: Z^ 


: 9 . 
—— 0 0 ——  ——  — —— s  ——— — 


Moto, cv p&v moAépovs áümocapévo. per! éue0 
kActovaa. Üeov Te ycpovs &vÓpQv T€ Óatras kai 


0a Aías uaKápov. 


IX. (36. THE SWALLOW. 


Eje xe ER LC CENI CS v ox 5t. 


"Orav 1)pos ep KeAaóyQ xeAióov., 


X. (37). SONGS FOR THE SPRING. 


. . . . . . 
— C — — — C — — — — — s — s — —— € —— — s VN 


t5 [] . . 
— 00 Á ——  — — 9 —— — [x o 


——, —— — 


Totáóe xpi) Xapírov Gapparo kaAAukópov 
buveév piov péAos é£evpóvras &opós 
?)pos émepxop.évov. 


AL (42) KLYTAIMNESTRA'S DREAM. 


. . . . . . . 
— À— M —ÁÀ — —— — C — —— 007 — — c — c — — € 


B DEUM RUEE INE TEUR OREMUS. NND c) 

Ta. 6€ Opákov é0ókyae poXctv kápo. [Be|porojévos 
GKpov" 

ek o &pa ToU DaciAeUs IIAceu Üevioas éjávn. 





X. é£evpóvra. 
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PAAINA. 
XIL (44. INVOCATION TO THE MUSE. 


Q : 


Pl we d* cA Ut. — e ue 


" Aye Motoa. Atyec, &p£ov áoias éporovópov 
Zaptov sepi srat(üov éporqQ. Üeyyopévo. Aopo. 


EZ AAHAQN EIAQN. 
XIII. (50) APOLLO AND HADES. 


90 0 e bt vv MD CDES 


pA. TOL *udAÀuo Ta 
TGLypoc ovas (Te» $uAet uoAXmás 7 ? AmT0ÀXAÀcv* 
ká6eq 06 a Tovaxás 7! '"Aióas éAaxev. 


XIV. (51). FOR THE DEAD NO TEARKkS. 


loj . * * . 
— c — o — — — — I — — —— —— — 


? / * N 5 / N / 
ÁAreAéoraTO. yàp kai ápa.xavao TOUS Üavóvras 
KAQLELV, 


XV. (52) NO REGARD FOR THE DEAD. 


; , 9 —— 


Oavóvros ávópós zác^ dxóAAvra cor àvÜposov xépus. 





STESICHOROS—XII. Acyeta . éparGv Üuvovs.. 

XIII. 3. «7e& re. 

XIV. áw9xara. 

XV. Avr áv0p. vulg.; ráca ToMá Tor! dvOp. Vind. 


DIT OS. 4l 


IBYKOS. 
I (1. SPRING-TIDE AND LOVE. 
ENME cl n —— x 
BENE c uu LL 
z "—— - "aA— — ed — [5:5 z "— — : — 
[4551 EN 
ENS s o EN EUR UET ms- 
ACERO U oae CH E e REIR EIE EB 
"Hp pev at Te Kv6oviat gp. 


pa À8es ápóópevau poüv 
3 ^ [/4 /, 
éK zoTaJLOv, tva. zapÜévov 
^ 5 / e P] 3 0c 
Küazos àk)paTos, at 7? otvavÜLOes 
5 , ^ € Uu 
5 av£opneva, mktepotgiv vd' épvegtv 
otvrapéous ÜaAéOowwv: époi O &pos 
5 P / er qe b! Led ^, 
ovóepiav kaTákovros opav, 40 vao ueposás dAÀéyov 
P / 57 M » 3c Ld 
Op:ikwos Dopéas, àtmo cv zapà Iózpios à(aAénis pa- 
/, 3 * 5 N 
vía épeuvós aOap Ds 
éykpaTéos se000ev Tuwáooet 


€ , , 
Io Q44erepas dpevas. aVvT. 


IL. (2. LOVE IN OLD AGE. 


Wo w* . . . . . 
il P cd 
* 
. — 


. — 
: . . . . ra 
— 1 — — 0 — 0 0 —— — € — —— — — S — — [X Il 


LOS RBRERUMA IR TERMES [E DUET La 





Irvkos—lI. 9. uoMóes A.  poáv A. 4. kíjros A.  oivav6lóos A. 
4. karák«ros. xarákgNos Kaibel 46: re A. S8. Opmixois A. 
à0dufwcev kparauOs A. 9. mai0 GO0cv QvXácce: A; Twdocace 
Naeke ; caAécce: Schoemann. — 10. Querépas. 


42 ID YAOS. 


—— Ao i 
"Epos aüré pe kvavéowuww vzo [JAedápors rakép! op- 
KxjAijpagt zavToOamOs és dzeupa. [uat Gepkópuevos 
O(krva, Kéómpióós (ue» Dá&AXXec 
j| pàv Tpopéo vuv ézepxóp.evov, 
5 Gore $epé(vyos Urzos de0Xodópos mori yijpat 


dékov avv óyea du Üooís és ápiAAav eoa. 


IIl. (3. THE RADIANCE OF THE STARS. 


, P NY / * / 
PAeyéÜov, &mep Óux vókra uakpàv getpua. maupa- 


/ 
voovTa 


IV. (4). 


* . * . . * 
— — — S — c —  — C ——  — — —  — A —  — Á— — 


Aieí u', à diiXe Üvpé&, ravózTepos às Óka sropdvpís 


V. (5. EURYALOS. 


. . * . 
— e €  À———— s — — — ———  À—X —À ——  —" 


L] . . P 
— —  —— —  — MÀ —  —  — 


. . . . . . . — 
—À C À—— — — —  — —  — a— ——— —— 0 — — n n T ua ua o MÀ 


EipóaAe, yAavkéov Xapirov 0áXos, 


kaAÀukópov pueAéOnpa, c€ ué&y Kempius 
& 7 dyavo[]Aéjapos Ie06 po8éovctv év avOeot Üpéav. 





Isvkos—II. 2. eis. 6. dàokóv. 
TIL. qmep àià: &mep rà. 
IV. 0vué: obpe A. 


75 Y AOS. 


VI (6) FLORAL OFFERINGS. 


. . * . 
— e$ ca ——— —— — — 


- . a. . . 
— M —" — — — — — — 


Mpra T€ kai (à Kai eAixypvaos 


pRAd Te Kai po0Q Kai Tépeuva 6adva 


VII (7). THE DAWN. 


T&pos &vrvos kAvrós ópÜOpos éyetpyacv àxj06vas. 


VIII. (9. KASSANDRA. 


SAP . *. 
LEES uet MU Dp ema DN 
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LN 


i € * * le, . * . 
"e— t — 0$ — 0 Ó— —À X 0 m no M rs aps ETUR AT, ANS 


D'Aavkomióa. Kaccvópav, 


3 / / , ^ » f^ 
epa vr AÓKaquov KOUpaVv IIpiapov oapas exo pporóv. 


IX. (169. THE MOLIONES. 


. . . . 
. 
* — 
e " — — — — —" LN 
. . —: 
—— ———— — À" —— — —  — 
* . ^ 
—Ó—— —— —— ^ —— 
5 *. 
—— À — 


Tos re Àevktz ovs kópovs 

Tékva. MoA«óvas kTávov, 

e 3 / € / 

&GÀLKkaSs wroz&Aovs, éviyvtovs, 
^ » , 

áp.Qorépovs yeyadoTas €v oéo 

3 / 

s dpyvpto. 


VL. répwa 6a$wa, A. 


VIII. «ópqv A; kópav CD. Tptápov AB ; Trptájoto CD. 


IX. l. koópovus. 393. icokeQáXovs . évvybovs. 


&xat. 


14 IBYKOS. 


X. (22. ORTYGIA'S DIKE. 


70. pd Xépaov 
AtOtvov ékAekrTov cmaÀápaut pporàv: 
mpóoÜOev vuv ze0. üvapvráv 


5 ^ 5 7 / 
.xOves opodoáyou vépovro. 


XI. (24. THE VOX POPULI NOT THE VOX DEI. 
e D e uo LN 


— — 


Aé6o,ka, uy) Tv Tap Ücots 


&p D Aakov ruv pos ávÜpésrev àpetyo. 


XIL (27. NO MEDICINE FOR DEATH. 


"E . * L . 
— 0 ——  — —  —" — M — — — € — s — ag a 


Ovx éa Ti üzodoÜOuévows (eas erc Dáppakov eopetv. 


PYTHERMOS. 


. rd . 
— — — — — 


— —— — 


Osóév 7jv àpa TGAXa z ÀA?)v ó xpvaós. 


InYkOos—N. 9. vóv maMágaus. 3. mpócÓc . aia. vijpirov. 
XI. l. mapá Plato, Plut., Suidas; -epí Suidas, s.v. 'Iguk. 
puc. 2. v.l. ágymAakov. 
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ANAKREON. 
L (1. EIXZ APTEMIN. 


l'ovvotuaí à", éAa. x94, 
^ ^ / , , 

£avO)) mat Aiós, &yptov 
6éoTouV" "Aprepu Ünpàv: 

e ^ 310758 , 

1) kov viov éri AuÜaítov 

/, /, 
5 ócvyou Ópacvkapótov 

Ej ^ EN /, 

ávópàv éckaTopas mOÀtv 

xatpova? * ov yàp ávgpépovs 


/, gp 
TOtaLveus moÀu)ras. 


IL. (2. EIZ AIONTZON 


"Q "va£, à GapáAqs "Epos 
kai Nópudbat kvavomues 
mopdovpt) T "AdpoOtrg 
cvpmai(ovatv, éruoTpédoeau à 
€ : , L4 Doc 
^ * 
s vVuÀGv kopvoàs Opéov, 
yovvoUpaí ge' av Ó evperi)s 
éAO' 2utv, kexapurpévys 9 
eUxoÀjs érakovetv. 
KAevBovAo 9" àya00s yevev 
IO cvp[ovAos: TOv épóv O9 époT, 
à Aevrvae, 0e xea Qaa. 


ANAKREON—LII. 3. opóvpég. | 5. byrqgAàs ópéew kopuás BVMW. 
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ANAKREON.. 


III. (3. KLEUBULOS. 

KAevBovAov pév éywy épéo, 

KAevBotAo 8 émuatvopat, 
KAeófovAov 66 Gioco. 


IV. (4. LOVE UNHEEDED. 


?^Q mat mapÜéviov DAérov, 

OL(pat ae, av 9 ov koets, 
3 3 , e ^ 3 ^ 

OUK eiO0s, OTL TT)S €pi]S 


Vvx1Ts 7)vtox etes. 


V. (7) 4A STORM. 
Meis uév 95) IIociógtov 
égTyKev, vebéAau 9. v0et 


CBpiBovrai», Bap 8" &ypiot 


xeuoves Ta Ta-yevguv. 


VI. (8. MODERATION IN DESIRE. 
"Eyoy OUT v "Apa A etus 
BovAotuxv Kképas oU. érea 
T€vTYkovTá T€ KüKQTOV 


Taprqocov Dac eva. 


VII. (14. A LESBIAN LOVE. 


Zaípy óyóré ue mopivpy 
D&AXov xpvookópns " Epus 


ANAKREON—]III. 1. épà. 3. Otockvéo CD. 

IV. 2. o) katets A ; ob deis E. , 

VI. l. éyó T! àv oÜr'. 'AguaX0(gs. 2. ore rà. 3. kai ékaróv. 
VII. l. óeÜre A. vopowvpewt A. 
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vive zo.ktAonapBáAo 
cvparai(ew m poka etra 

e ) » EY * 30$ , / 

5 7) 9, éc Tiv yàp àm^ evkTiTOov 
/ h! b 3 N /, 

Aéo ov, T)v pév épyjv kópav, 

Aevk?) yáp, karapéperaa, 
zpós 0 àAÀAXqv Twvà. Xác ket. 


VIIL (17. WEIN WEIB UND GESANG. 
ENSEM vp peus Let LA E E cer Es rer IN. 
'"HpioT:0a piv irpéov AerToU pakpóv ávokAds, 
oivov 9 é&éziov káóov, vov 6 àpüs époeaaav 


VáAÀo mykréOn. T9) diÀy kopdtwv mad. Gp. 


IX. (19. THE LEUKADIAN CLIFT. 
EE Cu ct m ZN 
' ApÜeis Oyür. dxó Aevkáoos 
mérpus és moMv kOpa koAvp[9à peOvov épori. 


X. (20. THE DELIGHTS OF YOUTH. 
Tís épag uiv 
rpéyas Üvpv és vj Dyv Tepévov q)jpaómov vc avAov 


Opxetrat ; 


XI. (91 ARTEMON. 


EN — jm uL uu utu We ztS2» 


3,6,9,12 zc 


. * . . 
— — — "— — "—— — 





VIL. 3. mouw(Nos Aaufláveo A. 4. ámevkrtKo0 A. 
VIII. 3. mail. 
X. Opéyas. éoéBmv répev s ")ulomov. 
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IIpiv uév éxov Bepfépiov, kaAópupaT! érdogoptva, 
kai ÉvAwovs ücTpayáAovs év ooi kai JaAÀOv mepi 
m Àevpijat (Oéppuov» [oós, 
; » f^ 3 SN 5 , 
veomAvrov etÀvpa kakrs ací00s, adprozQAuguvy 
H d c a c NS ; 
5 KGÜeAomópvownv ópaAeov ó zovypós 'Aprépov, 
xé[ài) Aov. ebpta kov tov, 
ToÀÀàÀ név év Oovpi ÓcÜcis avxéva, oAÀà. 0 év rpoxà, 
oAÀà 0é voTov akvrivi) uaa Tvyt ÓopcyÜeis, kó 
T0ÀÀÀ oTov gkvrivi) uágTvyt ÜÓopaxÜeis, kóuv 
Toyovd, T ékrertÀgevos: 
^ y 2» , ; ; L , 
io v6v Ó' ézuatve: cariwéov xpYaca dopeov kaÜéppara, 
cdis Kókygs, kai akiaOtokqv éXAeiavrivqv opet 


yvvai£iv aUros (épepijs». 


XII. (24, 25). EROS FLIES FROM THE AGED. 


—- 


* . * [5s ug * . 
eá man a — a — —— —Á —— — € —— 9 — 


"Avaséropaa 01) mpós "OAvprov mrepoyeaat kobdats 


0. T0v "Ep" ov yàp éuoi (zats» cÜCXe oavvgpav. 


("Epws) os p! éai0àv yévevov 
€ / /, , 57 
imoTOÀLOV Xpvaodatérvov aTepUyov diras 


, 
TOpomTeTeTaGt. 


XIII. (28. RELICTA NON BENE PARMULA. 


| e . * L 
e ——— ——M—— o —t —Á — € a 





DC Ae EE aides 


'Aasíóa pilas sorapoU kaAAXpóov sap! oxÜas. 


ANAKREON—XI. 5. kal £0. AK.  ó movnpüs Ó A. 7. TiÉcls A. 
8. 0' év rw okvrlvo A. 10. $apéov A. 1l. mais A. 13. abros. 

XII. 9. 0é^e. |. 4. deross. à 

XIII. pajes ».  moragóv A. (XNpoov. with ka superscr. over 
UO A. Tap! ÜxÜas: Tpoxoàs AB. 


I 
3 
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XIV. (41) MEGISTES. 


CO» Meyía gs 9 6 duAóQpov Oéka 01) pijves émet re 


^ , / s ; , ; 
o Teoavovrat 7€ Avyo KQ.L Tp"ya T UtVet p.eXujóea. 


XV. (42) THE PROPER MIXTURE. 


Ka6api Ó év KeA ef) TéVTE (re» KG TpEts &vaX elg Ow. 


XVI. (43. OLD AGE AND DEATH. 


IIoAiol pév jpiv 104 kpóraqot kápy Te Xevkóv, 
, ; 3 3: f TEM: I "n ) »a«7 
x«pteraa, 0 ovkér 1j[91) sápo, y1paÀ£o, 9 o00vres. 
^ 30 t /, / 7 
yAvkepoU à. ovkéri coXÀós Diórov xpóvos AéXeurrav 
0.4 Ta UT àvagTaÀv(o Üapà 'Táprapov OcOockos. 
' Ate yáp ércvt Óewós pvxós, ápya Aj 9. és avróv 


/ M * H ^ " M2 ^ 
KdáÜoOos* kai yàp érotpov kavaávrt pa) &va[Dtvat. 
— 


XVIL (45. THE POET'S CHARM. 
'"Epé yàp Aóyov (peAéov 7^» etveka satóes àv dtAotev: 
xopícvra. pev yàp áo, xapíevra 9 oióa. Ae£aa. 


XVIII (469. THE DICE OF EROS. 
' Aa rpa-yáAat 9 "Eporós eimw pavíat ve kai kvOotpot. 
XVI. l. quiv. 2. oex €0. | 6. érouov. 


XVIII. cict . kvóoipocvo. 
D 
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XIX. (47). EROS THE SMITH. 
EN NUNT E LS UNDA EDEN PRESE. o o 


Mey&Ao 0y)ré p/ "Epws ékoier oae xaAkevs 
T€Àékeu, xeusepty) 9. eAovaev év xapápy). 


XX. (50. DEATH FREES FROM PAIN. 
'Àsó pov Üavetv yévovr* ov yàp üy àAX 


Avous ék TÓVOYV yévocr? ovóap. TOVÓe, 


XXI. (61. THE DESERTED FAWN. 
'Ayavos oid ve ve[pbv veo0Aéa 
yoXa0vóv, óc! év VÀy kepoéaas 
&ToÀeupÜeis vxo pjrpos erro:1)05 


XXII. (54. THE FESTIVAL OF DIONYSOS. 


"Exi 9 ójp)auv ocAtvov oedaviokovs 
, /, e N 5 /, 

Ocpevou Ü&Aeiav Opri)v &yáyopev 

Auovic Q. 


XXIIL (62. EROS THE BOXER. 
dép! j0op, ép otvov, à vai, 
Qépe (05 üvÜeuoUvras v)piv 
aTedávovs, éveukov, (s 01) 


m pos "Epora zvkTaA((o. 


ANAKREON—XXI. 3. ómoA- v.l. àmó v.l. 
XXII. éoprzv, perhaps with synizesis. 
XXIII. 9. áv0eueüvras sutv. | 3. 61) Orlon ; uj Athen. CE. 


! 
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XNIV. (63. SOBRIETY IN THE REVEL. 
"Aye 81], oép "pt, à TAG, 
keAepijv, ókos dot 
Tpomio, Tà |4€v Óék' éyéas 
vOaTOS, TÀ TÉéVT€ Ó' olvov 
5 KváÜovs, os àvv[pia ws 


3 hj ^ / 
&và OyUre paccapioo. 


dye OcUTe pakér! OUTU 
/ 3 ^ 
TOTÓyQ 7€ KG ÀaÀgTO 
ZkvÜunv TÓGV Tp. OQ 
IC peAXeropev, 4ÀÀà ka Aots 


€ / 3 ef 
VTOTUVOVTES €v Up. VOtS 


XXV. (65. EROS THE SOVEREIGN. 
(Tóv» "Epora Tv yàp &Bpóv 
péXopas Dpbovra utrpoas 
zoAÀvavÜéuow! de(üew: 
00e yàp Üeàv OvváoTys, 
00e kai Dporovs Ope. 


XXVI. (74. THE POET'S TEMPERAMENT. 
dig a QE KU. FO IM Her 
éyo 0€ pac'éo 
m&vTas, 000. xÜovíovs éxyovat pva ovs 
kai xa Xerois: peuáÜnká o, à Meyío y, 


TOv üakwopévor. 





XXIV. 1. djuiv. 5. àv BpweriGaava A. 6. Gevre A. 7. Óqvre ugké0^A. 

XXV. 9. uéNmToyat. 

XXVI. 2. coi: ot. pvOuo/s. 3. ueuaÓQ)kacw, ws uevylaTm; 
perhaps 9' à. 
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XXVII. (75) 4 A COY MAIDEN. 


. * . * e. 

— — — — — — — — 
T 
— 


. . * . . . 
— — "€ m——— — m—— 9 "— — a— "a ÀÁ ma—— — "à 


IToAe Opykty, Té 9:2 pe Xo£óv oppacaww D Aérovoa 
vijAeos Qebyeis, Gokets G6 p ov&év ei&évau aodóv; 


(c Ü. To, kaÀos p£v üv rou TÓv xaAuwóv égfBáAouu, 


1vías 9. éxov o Tpédoiut (0^» ápdi réppara. Ópópov. 
g vv 06 Aeukvás ve. Dóakea, kotoá. re akiprica maí(ets* 
Ge&ióv yàp irmoceípuv ovk exei émeuDárnv. 
XXVIIL (7600. AN OLD MAN'S LOVE. 


KAv0( pev yépovros, evé0epa. xpvarómem Àe kobpy. 


XXIX. (860. THE EFFEMINATE MAN. 


N / 3 ^ "e 3 » 3 , » / 
Kai OáAapos, év TQ Ketvos ovk éygpev, &ÀX' éyjjparo. 


XXX. ($9. LOVE UNDER CONTROL. 
d aU NE 
'Epéo Te 890r€ koik épéo 


KG. pavopuoa KOU p.aLVOJL.. 





ANAKREON—XXV II. 2. 8okéew. |. 6. Urmorelpgv . ovx &£eis. 
XXVIIT. v.l. evéeipe Schol. — kobpa. ) 

XXIX. o. 

XXX. épà. 


LASOS. 
LASOS. 
YMNOZ EIE THN EPMIONI AHMHTPA. 
E — 1i i Mire) NM ILLU 
ET: U'— LJ E co ER 
E ep uec nt e S Qui quu cir DANI 


AápoTpo. uéAzo kópav re KAvpévoi &Aoxyov 
MeAiBoiav Spvov ávayvéov 
AioA(0. &pa. Dapbfopouov &ppovíav. 


TELBSILLA. 
OI AP EIS MEET UN 
"AO "Apreuus, Q kópau, 
Qebyowa Tüv 'AXQeóv. 


.* — 
I.M 


SIMONIDES. 
ELIKOMIA. 
I. (4. EIZ TOYZ EN OEPMOIITAAIZ OANONTAXZ. 
e osa ———— ——— I 
Td ——— —— M — Lm —— —— 
E me Lu ir duis [s ESL 
5 E EE NEL UN ENDE Lm dite MN 
Tm P——— ——— em zt c*u xe. a 
—— — —— t EC ai ics Eo 
E o —— —— —— — pum Lt Ea. 


Tav év OeppozóXawrt Üavóvrov 
3 * * € /, * ) € / 
evkÀerjs u£v á Tóxa, kaAos O Ó mórpos, 


————M—M M À———À 


Lasos3-2. Üuvov áva-yvàv A. 3. dua Wilam.: ává. 
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Dwpbs 0 o0 rT&dos, vp yóov Oe uv&a Tis, 0 Ó otkros 

, /, NX ^ » 3 N » 

évr&duov 06 TotoUTOv oUT. cUpüs [ératvos 
5 ovO' ó vavóauáTop àpavpoceu xpovos. 

3 e^ 3 ^ ej x 39 P 3 / 

&vópov ayaÜGv 00e aakós oikérav evóo£tav 

"EAX4os etAero* puaprvpet 06 kai Aeovíóas 

ó ZSwápras DaciAeis, üperás péyav AeXovrós 


/ 34 L4 Z£ 
KÓg]LoV devaóv T€ KAÀéos. 


II. (5. ZKOIIAI TOI KPEONTOZ OEZXZAAQI. 


. . . . . . * 
H . . . bL* . . * 
i l—-l— —— o — — — € Ó a ce tm Wagn 
[ . -z- » — 
— M — — NEN, 
: o . r 
E mU. ES Le. A Lue eme us c cL AUF. IE 
[.- : 
——— — — € 
L] . . [a " 
C) — | m —  — —— — —— FN 
: . . . 3 - 
5 b qc pe — 0 Ó— — ET 
: * — 
aru Mo Ea 
. " 5 L] . $$ — 
— aÀ ——— — M — — — ga 


"Àvóp' àyaO0v uév &AaÜéns ycvéaÜa, xaXezóv, op. à. 
xepaív Te kai Togi kai vóq Terpáyovov, &vev 
Vóyov rervyj.evov. 
(Five verses missing). 
ove pou éppueAéos To Ilurrákevov véperat, cp. D. 
/ ^ * TE. ; : s 
Kairo, dodov zapà dors eipguevov: xaAeróv 
PF, 29 * » 
$&r éc0Abv éupevot. 
No» / ^ 5)» " » )  » 
5 Ocós àv uóvos rovT. éxov yépas ávópa, Ó. ovk éa. 
pi) o0 KakÓv eugi.evas, 
a 3 / x / 
óv àjdxavos cvpdopa. ka0eAq. 
L * ^ ^ 0» 5 , , 
zpà£as yàp e? cas àvr)p à'yaDós, 
SIMONIDES—[I. 3. cpoyóvwv . oiros. 6. ó 06 c«kós oikerüv. 


7. elAaro. 
II. 6. 8v àv. 7. mpá£aus uv ydp. : 
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kakós 9', e& kakOs (TU 


ME x ^ » ^ x Á, 
Kai TO T Àeia TOV &pur Tot, Tovs coi duAéovre. 
— 


» , » P] 5 x x hy F 0 5 ^ (^ 

IO TOUVeK€V. ovzoT' éyo TÓ pa) yeveaÜat Óvvamüv — op. y. 

OL(jJ4evos Kkeveüv és QT pOKTOV éAzríóa. uotpav 

»^ » 
aiGvos aA, 
mavápnopnov àvOposov, eUpvéOeos 0coL KapzOv 
atvvpe0a x0ovós* 

5) P d 3 » e v 3 Á, 

emi T Uppav evpov azayyeAo. 

TávTas Ó ézatvgpa kai duAéo, 

e b ej ej 
15 éKOv OgTis épOÓn 


px9év aia xpóv: áv&yko. 0' ov0é col páxovra. 


, 
: : : : : . 070p. Ó., 
, ^0) 3 7 
. . éfapket 'y' égoi, 
e" * 6 N y. 3 / 3 , 5 
0s àv 3) Kka.Kos j:]OÓ. &'yav düz&Aapvos, eióos y 
3 / L4 
ovagizoAÀuv Otkav, 
e & 30 »68 L FEN 
vyu)s dvyp' ovóé pi] pv. €yo 
/ MESS N zx 0t 
20 p]oop.au TOV yàp &AUCov 
3 , , 
aTe(pov vyeveO Aa. 


/, Le ^ F, 3 » x X , 
T a4VvTO 'TOL Ka. Àd, TOUT, T GLO 'Xpa. p pepeckTa. 


EIIINTKOI. 
III. (7). VICTORIOUS MULES. 


Xaíiper' üeAXomóOov Üvyarpes Urzov. 
LI. 9. éri veto rov 8e kal. 13. &rei! óuty.. 16. àváykg. 18. 0s ui] 


Kakós 7 . 'ye óvxjaev TÓN ww. 19. o) uv éyd. | 20. S Olov. | 91. »yéve- 
Aa. 22. uéjukrou Smyth. 
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IV. (8. PAATKOI KAPTZTIOI IITKTHI. 


— 


pO d MEME C o os 
d ee Rua cuero ee Mp WOMEN ER US 
ovóé IILoAvoeókeos Dia 
^ 5 /, ) ^ 5 / 3. 6v 
Xeipas àvretvaur. üv évavríov avTQ, 


ov6é a'LOdpeov 'AAkpávas Tékos. 


V. (10. AZTYTAOI KPOTONIATHI. 


Lj Ll eMe LES AB ORENSE ee e ear 
. 
M e. . . c e . 
— —Ó — — — — — c ÓÓÁ —  — o —— M —— ——À 


Tis 07) rOv (ye» viv roaáce 
, /, ^ F, € f 5 forts [4 
Tér&Àowrt poprov 1) a Tepaávowrt póoov àveOjcaro vikas 


3 3 ^ / 
€v QG"yovt TéDpuKTULOVOYV ; 


VI. (12. HALCYON DAYS. 


. 
: . — 
"» * L] 
c PCEPR  Ke pq Dc IX 
: e .* 
. * . 
* —À 
. . t 
— —  — MÀ 008 


"Qs ómórav xeuképiov karà. pijva zu vo K) 
Zevs üpaTO. Témc apa, kai Oéka, 

AaÜáveuóv Té piv. pav kaA£ovotv érixOóvioi 
€ * /, /, 

ipàv zatSoTrpódov zoukiAas 


5 /, 
&GÀKkvóvos. 


SIMONIDES —IV. évavrías. 
V. rocd0ec vulg.; rócas o; Flor. 





— 
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VII. (18. THE PELEIADES. 


» . stt. 
. . 
. . . . . s 
— M — 000 c — E WR Tees ME ——— 0 — 
. . . 


Aíüwri O. eüxos "Epps évavydvios, 
Mauá6os ovpetas éAuko[BXedápov mats" ér.kre 0 ArAas 
érTà iomAokap.av duAGv Üvyarpov Táv »y' é£oxov etos, 


TG&U ka Àéovrau IIeAec&óes OUpá VLG.L, 


YIIOPXHMATA. 
VIII. (29). A WINDING BOUT. 
17 ENETSINNIS LO err ^X 
EN ura RE NU ED 
EE n uA elu ecu uibuua sd Rue ie ce ME 


"AqéAag TOY UrTmOV 1] KÜva. 
"ApvkAatav ayavio 
cAeAu(ópevos 7o00 ipeo, kapzrAov uéXos Ouókov. 


IX. (30. THE CHASE. 


— — 
Q9: : -— 
D —— — — —— — 
. 
— — — —— ——— — —— ^X 
CRM. — — —— — —— — —— —— MN, 
o 
— —" — — L7 
e 
OLOS 


àvà AdTiov ávÜenóev reütov 


; / n 
T€TGTQU ÜavaTov Kepoea ga 


VII. 1l. óevrecepuas A.  e0xos Jacobs. 23. &mwvra A. $Aav 


Ovya'yépov A. 4. áyiwkaA-. A. 


IX. 2. re meólov. 3. kepácaca. 
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e , " 
evptpev naTeoov éA doo: 
* 3555 ) 3 Á Á 
5  Tàr Ó éz' avxévi a Tpé$owav érep! óv kápa 


"d 2412: 19 ^ 
TüVT €x OOV. 


X. (31) THE CRETAN STRAIN. 


X o P^ 
ÓzQ, Ó€ yapvcaL 
cvv T éAadopóv Opxup- a0u80 000v payvipev 
Kpzrd piv ka ÀAéovaw rpózov, TO 0. ópyavov MoAocacv. 


OPHNOI. 
XI. (32. EIS XKOIIAAAS. 
IM DONNE EE A ESN 1.0 2 LOREM IU 
secte s, pss gu CEULE. ONE CURES 
zd MCN EET RC NE NAT EON Lt. ^ 
[E Ex d —— 


"M T7 3*4 / / 4 Li ; », 
vÜÓpozos éov pijyrore ào)s 0 Tt ytrerau avtov, 
pj9. &vópa. 00v 0A Biov, óccov xpóvov éacerau 
QKeia. yàp ov0€ Tavvz TepÜyov vias 


(i [4 / 
ovTOS à ueràg TaGs. 


XII. (36 THE LIFE OF THE DEMI.GODS. 


ei und Ct. ——— c ei wax c ua Sr CEN 
RS RING, LUN M á— ct SOM CH m /N 
RE —— ou Co m^ 


SIMONIDES—IX. 4. uavówv. 5. créQouav Érepov kápa. — 6. 
TüvTQà ÉTOLJOV. ! 

X. órav 06 yupàcc vOv éXadopóv Opxnua. oita. 

XI. l. $59cy;. 
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O68é N a » / , 9 CA 

y4p ot mpóTepóv ToT! éréAovro, 
Ócov 0' é$ ávákrov éyévovO' vies :)pí0«oi, 
üzovov ovó. üd0vrov ovó. áktvóvvov [oiov 


3 ^ 3 , , 
€S yY')pes éCCkovro TeÀémcavTes. 


XIII. (57. DANAE AND PERSEUS. 


* 
. . » 
——— MÀ —— —  —— 
. . mde 
. * PER CER 
— —À 0 MHá—— MÀ 
5 * * Lz * 
— — —— m ——— —À 0 —Má A ——ÓÀ — 
e ^r * " 
. * .;  — 
— —— — —Á— —ÁÁ 
? . M . * $$ — 
—— — —— — c——— — — —Á — — — VC 
s s LL . L] L] . 
. 
cU m — — l5: ——— —— MÀ 0 — — 
LJ] 
d Di ABE —— — ——— — — — 
. 
—À — —— — — — CN 
. 
*. E P 
M x Lr] em 
—— — 0M — — ISTUAEN 


" / / 

'Oce Aá&pvakt 610a Àéq. üveuos Tere TVéov 
^ , , 

kungÜetaa 7e Acura, 


rd , 3 b Di ^ 
ÓeL1ia TU 1)purev ovk áótávTOL.GLV Tra p€uats 


^ 
€ 0 


ápdí Te llepoét fBáAXe d(Xav xep', erév c" 


T^ 3 ^ P4 3 
$ otov exo móvov' av O doTeís' [ Téos, aVT, 





XII. reMécavres. 
XIIL 1. év óodióaAaíg . re u3jv mTvécov. 2. 0é. 3. óclpart é&purev 


U 


oír! áóíav rotci. 5. o0 0' àvrais Reg.; o) 0' abre eis Athen. 


60 


IO 


I5 
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yoaÀa01vQ 9' 10ei kvocaes £v ürepret 
60spaTt xa Àkeoyópdo, 
^ z /, » 

vukrLAÀaQaret kvavéo Te Óvóoo Tas: 
&Àpav 0 vrepÜcv reàv kopáv [Ja0etav 

; ; , 347 309 5 7 
?apuóvTOS KOpaTOS OUK GAÀéyeis, ov0. üvép.ov 
$06y yov, zopdvpéauwiv 


, 2 , 7 b / 
Ketp.evos év XAavíau(v, poacxov kaAÀDv» póa orrov, 


3 


, , M / M 5 

eL 0€ TOL Oeuvüv TÓ ye Geiwóv 9v, ez. 
/ MF ET / « € ^ ^ 

Kai Kev ej.ov pupTaov Aemrüv vretxes obas. 

KéAopau €00€ Dpédos, ebOérw O6 móvros, 

ebüéro (05 üperpov kakóv' 

perau[JoÀía. 06 Ts avei, ZeU márep, éx ato. 

er N , » 

óTrTL 0€ ÜapoaAéov éros 


» N , , "n " »? 
€UXOopa.t KQt voc Qt Ótkas, coy yvoOt pot. 


XIV. (38. DEATH THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


II&vra yàp píav ikvetrac ao Ara. XápvfBàw, 


e / 3. (9 s NEC 5x ^ 
"1 peyoat T' dperai Kat 0 T ÀOUTOS. 


XV. (39. *MAN'S FEEBLE RACE, WHAT ILLS 


AWAIT?"? 
Fd ua — M — -L mE — UU  ——o— 


8. 


SrMoNIDES—XIII. 6. éyaXa8q4vwe0et Üewvococew. — 7. x. ó€. 
TaÓcís: rà Ó' eis. D. dAuav: abMav . Teàv kóuav. 10. sepióv- 


Tos. àvégov. ll. mopóvpéa. 19. xXaviot mpóawov. 13. $v : 5. 
14. kekev . NerrQv. 1T. pac BovMa. 18. ór.ó5. 19. eixouat kvód. 
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— EE c... 
"AvÜpormov oÀtyov pev kápros, üzpakrot 06 peAnóóves, 
» defi óé 1 , 5 X d ; 
aitov. 6€ zavpo ovos àpdt ovo 
€ Pow c ^ 3 ; / 
0 0 àvkTos ops érukpeua rat Ü&varos* 
/ * » / , [À 9. 3 b] 
KeLvov yàp imov ÀAdxov pépos ot T. à-ya ot 


/ 
$ ÓgTUS T€ KOKÓS. 


Ez AAHAQN EIAQN. 
XVI. (40. ORPHEUS. 


* 
e. . " 
t —— — 0 —Ó—ÀÀM —À ncm LÁ NS 


TOU kai dzeuégtot 
moTOVT' opv.Ües vmép kejaAdas, àvà 9 ixOves ópÜol 
KVUQVEOU 'É vOnros &ÀXovro Ka Aa avv dotOq. 


XVII. (41). ORPHEUS. 
OV8€ yàp évvooíQvAAos dra TÓT OpT àvéuov, 
üTts kaTekóÀve kiÓvapéva. peÀca8€6a. y&pvv 


3 ^ 3 ^ ^ 
dàpapeu QàKkOoaut Dporóv. 


XVIII. (42. MAN BEGUILED BY THE GODS. 


*"—Á 


€ ^ x / » / , 
Peta. 0cot kAézTovaww àávOpómov voov. 


XVI. 3. e£. 
XVII. l. á4ry. 92. oxióvaguéva. 
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XIX. (469. THE MUSE'S HARVEST. 


: . L] e Ld 2 * Li * 
IL —— — —— — ÁO ——— Á——MMMMá——— — — — BCÓN 
. . e . * . e . 
* . . . . . LÀ 
—— — 0 —ÓMM — 0 — — 00 T—MM— 0 —MÀMM— o — — M 


*A Mota »yàp ovk áópo ^€L TO Óv uóvor 
yop pos yeve, TO zapóv póvor, 
»  ? /, 
GAÀA' érépxerat 
, y x / b QR »! 
mávra Üepi(opévat pij ov kavramaver, émeimep üp£oro 
repmvorárov peAeov ó kaAAuJóas soAbyop0os avAós. 


XX. (522. ARCHEMOROS. 


Eee aiu. cuis AS. ciiteo W'aecherge LE 
— NE DAC RE TN CN ES 
(Evpvótkas» 


3, , ^ 35 / 
too repávov yAÀvketav eótkpvoav 

* 3 Á * ÁF 
Vvx&àv dzomveovra yaXa05vàv TÉKOS 


XXI. (53. MELEAGER. 


. * . . * 
— —- — — — — À — — — ua 


a s / 
0s Oovpi mávTas 
víkage véovs Owdevra paAXóv 
" Avavpov vrmep moAv[Jórpvos é& 'ToAxov: 
ef 1 e )0é NY /, » P ^ 
otro yàp "Opugpos 106 Zractyxopos Gee Aaots. 


XXII. (57. AGAINST KLEOBULOS. 


Et ls — — — "—— € —  —— — 


SIMONIDES— XIX. 1]. Movca. 
XXL 9. viküis eveovs A. 
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-Ó€ÀÓ — c— — — c — EIU LT — — — — ESTÁ CONO 
* . 
—— —À— ——— co -— — — — PME Rea ee E 
me E. cm ee — — — — ——— — 
fee ls Ne 
Co oO RPM ea een eme. uie) LN I Me ——— n 
[or LJ E 


Tís kev aiv5oee vóo míavvos Aítvóov vaérav KA«ó- 
3 / ^ » / P) 3 ^ 
deváows zrorapotoww àvÜOeoí T! eiapuvots | BovAov 
aeAiov re $AÀoyi xpvaéas Te ccAávas 
kai ÜaXagcaíawt Otvaus üávr((a» Ücvra puévos a TüAas ; 
eu T DoD : / ' 

s Gmavra yáp ect ÜeQv 1)mo«*. ALOov ó€ 


kai Dpóreor ra Ada Üpavovrw popo vrbs &Oc [DovAa., 


XXIII. (58. VIRTUE. 


— —— NM ZN 
. * Lech 
— — —— ue — — — o — — — 
. 
5 L—— —— — — — — 
e 


"Eoi Tis. Aóyos 
Tàv 'ÀÁperàv vatav óvaap[Bárow éri érpous' 
&yvàyv 0e pav Ocàv xüpov á&yvóv ápdérev. 
ove závrov [AAejápoiw Üvarov écoros, 
"T * x € * 
5 0 p) OakeÜvpos topos 
b Id e , 3»? » 
évOoUev noA», tkwyrat T és ükpov 


3 , 
àvópeías. 





XXIL 1l. vg. 9. vorajois. 3. xpvcüs. 4. avriÜüévra. oTjÀas. 
6. Bpóreot. 
XXIII. 3. vüv 0 gav 0váv. |. 6. tknr' és. 
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XXIV. (60. THE DEAD IN LIFE. 


: . L . . L (7 à 
Ls ial ls — — — o — Á — — —— — — — — — 


"QvOpwre, keiaat (Qv érv paXXov TOv vr yas éketvov. 


XXV. (61. VIRTUE IS OF HEAVEN. 


. 


Ovnis üvev Ücüv 

áperàv Aá[Bev, oU móAus, ov Dporós. 
* e 'À » ; X 

Ücbs ó máppa]ris* àmijuavrov ó€ 


$06 3 » ^ 
ov6cv eg Tuv év ÜvaTois, 


XXVI. (62). RES HUMANAE INSTABILES. 
Pe RLW M ^N 


» 3 *, 
OUK €Q'TLV KAKÜV 
L4 5 [4 N , 
ávemiGókwyrov ávÜpamrois, 0GAcyo 0€ xpovo 


mávro. perappir re, Üeós. 


XXVIL (65. MORS ET FUGACEM PERSEQUITUEB 
VIRUM. 


"5 d 
*O 8' a? Ü&varos k(ye kai TOv $vyopaxov. 
PENNE SÉ s 


SrMONIDES— X XIV. yj. 
XXV. 4. airois. 
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XXVIII. (66) SILENCE. 
poses [UU Io se, 


«|n M ^ 3 m ó / 
O'TU KOQL g'tyas QGKUVOUVOV ysp^s. 


XXIX. (69. WHAT'S DONE IS DONE. 


. . -—À— 


NO. ; . 
— 1o — — — — M 


TO yàp yeyevujuévov oikér! üpekrov éoat., 


XXX. (70. HEALTH. 


. . 
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"AkTis AcALov, Tt roAva Kore uocat, à uarep oupáToV 5 
» € , 5 € , £5 
üc'Tpov vrzéprarov év ápepg. KAerOj.evov, 
cÜnkas ápáxavov ta Xov 
* 3 , * / € , 

TTGvÓóv àvÓpaàgt kai codías o00y* 

g émígkoTov ürpamüv écavgpéva 
éAavets TL veóTepov 1) zrápos ; 
&AAÀd ce mpós Ais Urzovs (a06as ikerebo 
3 / 9 $3 0f y / 
&mijuov' és otuóv r.a. Tp&zow Ova, 


5 , ^ /, 
LO, T OTVUG, TO yKOLVOV T:pOs. 


PINDAR—X. l. éu$s 0cQ j! ürep. 5. éocauéva. "7. (Tos 
0a00ás. S. OXMBov . rpóroto. 
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Io T0Àépu0v ' e( cüpa. dépeis uvÓs, 
7| kapzroU $tow, 1) v.beroU avos 
e , * / E] ÁF 
vreépdarov, 3) aTágcuw ovÀoptvav, 
7) vróvTOV Kevéontv dj. TéO0v, 
^ Y » ^ / , 
7] zrayeróv xÜovós, 1) vóriov OCpos 
15 vOa T. CaKÓTQ Otepóv, 
^ ^ , /, 
7] yatav karakAvoauco, Ovces 


, ^ , 8 » ^ / 
avópàv véov €f àpxás yévos, 


5 9 306* er / P ÁÀ Ls 
oÀod popa, ovO€v, Ort mávTov pera. Tre. opua, 


XI. (105. SUCCESS IS OF GOD. 


j . . . 
zn d fESEMPRE NN —  — —S € —" 


E iln Moo PME Eo LONE E UR NU NE RE PRIN 


: ^ : 


Ocov 66 óc(£avros àpxáv, 
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* 
— "— 


[.— 7 


ékag'ov €v rpá-yos evOeta. 0») k€AevÜos áperàv éAétv, 


T€AevTaL Te ka A À(oves. 


* * 
—— — — [:55. —& — —. — 


EY / 5 ^ E] oat 0 Y 
Tó KOLVOV TiS QO'TOV €V €v ua TuLU€LS 


AII. (109. CONCORD IN THE STATE. 


épevvag àTo peya Xávopos " Àavxías TÓ Qatópbv oos, 


/ 31 AN ; .» 7 5, / 
cTàgiw àzxb mpomíiOov émikorov àveAdv, 
T€vías OóTe.pav, 


5 éxOpàv kovporpódov. 





X. 10. soMéuov Ois dua. 19. obXouévqv. 


13. àA^à sé8ov. 


15. iepóv. ' 16. karakNócaca Ofjcet. 17. ápxfjs. 18. 00 . . . Ov. 


XII. 2. 'Hevxtas. 
F 
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XIII. (110. ** HE JESTS AT SCARS WHO NEVER 
FELT A WOUND." 


—Á—— — — Min uu E MEER LO elis M 
m» 1L che LE m D EEUE ON 
T'Avx? 9 dzeípown zóAepos zezeuaévov 9€ Tus 
Tap[9et mpoatóvra vw kopta mepua s. 


EDKOMION. 
XIV. (121. AAESANAPQI AMTNTA. 
Mas. Rees emm LE E ese laguna EU. 
I ree in E NF 
Li M ow ew Sudiereua uA cpECUIL Ld auo casuum ELMMEPIM M E 
Em I Mama LISG — ales alc. Xe NÉ. CEPR EE 


Tpémei Ó égm Àotaty vp veta at TEE 
. . KGAA(OTGLUS GOLOOGUES 
^ N 5 ] , ^ / / 
TOUTO yàp à ÜaváTots TL.p.OUS zroru ae, povov* 


pu0£v (a éver», Üváa ke, 06 avyaORv kaXÓv épyov. 





ZKOAION. 
XV. (193. OEOZENOI TENEAIOI. 
EE OR NC PME ral LEM DSL 

NOUO PEN cTp. 

[3 n pxPL. 25500 

Lives E REN EON a EN E 

Dos. Lud 
COR CES as eme ém. 

Mme Neu "umen EE NqmdÀ. Co me CORDE 2L 05 5 í; 
PINDAR—XIII. zmóXeuos áTelpowuiw Stob. : 


XIV. l. üNoww. |. 23. Tu&aioi, | 4. 06 cvya0£y : 0 émiratév, 
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Xonv uev kaüTà kKkaupov epoTov 6pezeo au, Üvué, gi 
pv uev kaT póv époórov Opere , ÜOvpé, avv 


€ / 
& Akt: C'Tp. 
* s f , ^ j2 " 
Tüs 0€ Oecofévov àkrívas mpocomov pappaopu(oicas 
"^ IN / / P 5 / s 
ós pa) TÓ0 kvpatverau, e& üópavros [0pa.keis 


» / Á/ 22 , 
1) giÓá pov Kex dAÀkevrat péAXoavav Ka.pOLav 


5 — vvxpà $Aoyt mpos 0" AdpoOtras áruao Ücis éAuko- 


BXeoápov, vt. 
^ M /, üt p / * z ?, 0 L4 
7] epi xpijpaa t poxOt(ex [vatos, 1] yvvatkeio Opdaet 
*Vvxpàv $opetra, mGoav 000v Üepamevov. 
&AÀ' éyo Ücas ékart, kipós às OaxÜels éAa 


C PEL ^ , Lerdeo EI » * , 
tpàv pA ay, Tákopat, e. àv to T4008 veóyvuor 
» ej 3 : 
es o Dav éer. 
10. €v O &pa kai Tevéóo Tle.Oo0 T! toavev 


KG Xápis vtov '" Ayiet Aa. 


OPHNOI. 
XVI. (129. THE ELYSIUM IN HADES. 


. . . . . 
hum — — — — c —' — —— — — — — 


IIO oe Lu S co rM ue A m LE 

[ 

EE ue erc E NU DLE TE LLL Óes Maece 
5 IDE Ree pes MER cnm o o. 

LETS L— —L— —— et 

BENE o s c AV cuum [cerca ener. 

Enc v RTI, E E SML IE CRANE IRURE OR RS AL eed 

[of 





XV. l. uév: ue. TMklg. 7. Qopetre. |. 8. 0càs 0 &xari : Ócxa- 
T(TGS A. €Àqg ipüv: éXempàv. 9. rc9koua.. — 10. touvev: &vacev. 
11. 'AyqoeuMáov. 
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Toto. Adjmet pév puévos deAtov àv évÜ4Oe vikra 
KÓ TO, cT. 
/ 3. 3*-N / Jd » ^ 
doivukopó8ots T! évi. Xeuuóveoot m poáa Ttov aoTOV 
kat AuBávo ekiapbv kai xpvaéous kapzots [eBpu0ós. 
kai TOi JV Urzots yvvaatois (r€», roi 06 veoaoís, 
N N / f * , 
5 Toi 0€ doppbyyeogu Tépmovrat, mapà 0€ adv 
[cvavOr)s áras réÜaXev 0A Bos: 
, v ) 35 * N ^ /, 
00uà Ó épaTOv KaTÀ XOpov k(OvaTat 
90 0N /! /, x ^ ^ ^ 5 hi 
aiei Üva. uevyvovTov srvpi Ti) Aecavet zavrota ÓeOv ézi 
* 5 [ B'ojiots. 
» * » » £, » 3 
évÜev TOv ümetpov épevyovTat akórov VT. 
BXyxpoi óvodepas vvkrós moTagot, 


XVIL (131) THE SOUL. 





HRS Em pra. GEM ENUDMMEOT Vu 
[: Rm dM. 
E T.I Ln Ard (ue c MN BON 
[ 

EE ue Duden. Uto Cue ERLEUET | m. m BA Aeon 
|us c o S 
[5e pee: de RUE c" 

DOORS pus PLUME emer RUNMPEEGEN S 
[ A 


'OABta 0 azavres oimg Avoízovov (peraviaaovravcy 
[TeAevráv. 

& ^ N /, e £z ^ 
Kat gp. py závrov ézerau Üavaro epu Ücvei, 

N ) , ^ »! 4 P5 , 
(wv O ért Aetrerat atüvos ei0oÀov' TO 'yáp éat póvov 
3 ^ e N l4 , , N e , 
€K ÜeOv- ev0e. 06 mpaaaóvrov peAéov, àràp ev00vreadtv 

[év zoÀAots Ovetpous 


OctiKvugt TépT VOV éjépzowrav xa Àerav T€ Kpia uv. 


Ui 


PiNDAR—KXVI. 2. év . poáceretov. |. 8. xpvcokápmown Béfpue. 
o. TÉéÜqNev. 0. éparOv. 7. dcl OUpara pry-. 


XVII. 5. éQéprovcav. 
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XVIII. (133. JUST MEN MADE PERFECT. 


MM ER cte A P utr pe -— ZxX 

COGO CMT Ta ce er T MMNSCURE LU NN TE RN Hue LM e E 

IMEEM IRA [m 
EM Ur m— ua man cr e Le NEUE — —À —  — —" —— —— € 
5 i MLUSER Xu P ERN qued Le Uude v MARIS 


[Nee doe ipse 


Occ. 06 Pepoejóva zowàv zaXatov mévOcos 

Oéferau, és TÓv UmepÜev &AÀtov ketvov éváro éret 

&v6tGot Vvxàs aráAuv' 

3 x ^ 3 M * , ^ y 

ék Tàv [jaci.Asjes dyavot kai. avec kpaumvoi aoi Te 

[péyta Tot 

» » Hi 3 N N ^ [4 e € N, 

5 üvOpes av&ovT' és 0€ TOv Aouróv xpovov tpoes ayvol 


b! 3 L4 ^ 
[Tpós àvÜperrav kaAcbvrau. 


XIX. (137. THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


: 


: . LI . 
— 0200 — —  —— — —— aaÓ —S € — 


"OAftos ócTis (Gv KetV' eig? vao xÜóv" oi0e pv iov 
ot6ev 06 0,0000Tov ápxdv. [TeXevráv, 


EzS AAHAQN EIAQN. 
XX. (14). THE GIFTS OF GOD. 
er. MN Lori DEL 
elu des EERL C quus ^ qiue 
Ocós ó rà rávra reoyov Dporois 
kal xápuwv áoi6G. vrbe. 
XVIII. 1. oic: yàp dv. 3. yvxàv. 


XIX. éketva kow& eis. 


XX. dore. 
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AXI. (142). AN ECLIPSE. 


- * . ——— 
$$ — eun a — — — — 


m 
p LEAD MeL On 7 M T E ES 


Oeo 06 Óvvaróv ék peXatvas 
* 3 /, » ?; 

vvKTOs GqiavTOV Opo'G. dos, 

KeAauvedet 06 akóreu ka Abaa 


s € 7 " 
kaÜapóv a .epo.s cm éAas. 


XXII. (143. THE GODS? FELICITY. 
—Lm D Neu. Wes eeu Nu. eR ET SES IAN 
um pues wu dunt AO SNP DRUN S 
Care cle A. QE CRM nu. 
Ketvoc y«p T üvoGOL KG áyijpaot 
cóvov T' Gzepo, Bapv[Jóav 
mopÜpv sedoevyores ! À xépovros. 


XXIII (155. A POET'S PRAYER. 


Pour fe M 
——  —o— 


Ti 0. épOov díXos 
coL re, kuprepóDpovra. Kpovíàa, dXos 8€ Motawuus, 
Ev0vputa re péXaov eiqv: 


TOUT aiTypl ce. 
XXIV. (159. TIME THE SAVIOUR OF THE JUST. 
spbtous Uc cce Ur M 
"Avópóv O.kalov xpóvos a«T1)p &pwrros. 


PiNPAR—XXI. keAawedécet. 
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XXV. (169. SOVEREIGN LAW. 


ri tee. Mate E eU ELI. 
(on —— — — e uil /N 
ES s qe E Er UA 
ES — o qe EU T EE EE 
BA. -. Poet quM C emo cT PCM MM E 
GufsM Ru MT c DE Pt 
EU (S: D MU NGEICQ P NE MEL CNN A 


Nopos ó závrov [jaciAXeis 
ÜÓvarGv Tc kai àÜaváTov 
» ^ x y» 
& yeu O.katQv TO DuouóraTov 
vreprára xeu Tekuatpopat 
5 épyowriw "HpakAéos*. érei T'gpvóvo. [30us 
KokAwztov ézri zpo0ópov Eopvoéos 


5 Pd 1 3 , » 
arauTy)TOs T€ kat Gzpu&Tas €Aaav. 


XXVL (194) A SONG FOR THEDBES. 


rr eer cec IERI e eT. 
IONS MP TNNEN, ECRUND DCLNSUN BOTC MED Ed 
| EH EU LC OUNRUNLI. NUN ENSLABQET 
EMEN 0o uc Lou cucn. celu M 
[5 SIL AES 
5 m EMO eT Musae d 


Kekpórsrat xpvaéa. kpwris tepatatv dotOaís: 
7 , » 4 
ea, TeuxLCojuev. 1]01) zoLKkCA v 
, /, / 
Kócmpov aU0devra Aóyov: 
^ , ^ 
(0s» kai zoAvkAetrav Tep éotaav Oj.os Orjfav &r« puaA- 


5 kai kar' àvÜperrov dyviás. [Aov érackijoe. Üeóv 





XXV. 7. ávoapetras, 
XXVI. 2. mowíiAor. 
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XXVII. (199. SPARTA. 
E. Ll LU... Du. l.l) 


Di ul uei ea uio Ct A ce 
"EvOa fovAai vyepóvTov kai véov àvópOv dpig'TevoLo ty 


KQ xopoi kai Motcea kai ' Ay Aata.. [oix pat 


XXVIII. (205. A PRAYER TO TRUTH. 
E cor co v uuu. cbe ltjvepe ccc 


' Apxà peyáAas üperüs, Qvacc?' AXáÜeta, p3] vTaía]s épàv 


ovvÜeatw Tpaxet oTt V/evoet, 


XXIX. (914. HOPE. 


UB TONO IL gua eT nS 
TOM EI mus EE ue dé: Vus ad c. ide LEES NM 
iere RD MS raccteeer Tu D MES 
COUP. Qus. - mud MEUS 


D'Avketá Foc kapóíav 

3 / * ^ 
dT&AXotca. yyporpoódos cvvaopet 

rts, à pnáAwor Ta. ÜvarOv zoAvapodov 


Á, ^ 
yvópav kv[lepva. 


XXX. (248. WINE THAT MAKETH GLAD THE 
HEART OF MAN. 


ls . . . . [:* . 
— —— — — —— —" — "raa — 0 — — — 0 0 — — 
. LI . . . . . 


. . * [:;* 
— — — € —  —— €— — —À —  — — — 





PINDAR—XXVII. ápirebovot . Moto. 
XXVIII. 2. moré. 
XXIX. l1. oi. 2. £vaopet. 
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. . . . . . m » 
9 0 5 iat — — —— ga a—À —— gatá. uri cR ist m Met 


t ^5» " ; » L 

Avi) àvÜporov kap.aro0ées otxovros pépuuvat 

oTyÜéov é£o, meAdye. 89 év moÀAvxpiooto m Aosrov 
/ » / e^ * E / 

TüvTes io'q veogev iVevóm vm pós ákràv' 

^ N05 L , , Nw 22 , 

0s u€v &xpr).ov, à bveüs TOTe, Toi Ó' Q0 v AovTéovres 


5... Qé£ovra, jpévas ápmeAívow ró£ow Oapévres. 


XXXI. (221). CHACUN A SON GOUT. 


E unn uo LMERCEROR EE Ceo m 

co diff NN LLENO 
ENIM uS UV ILLE [s 
EN 0j ue. 


'"AeAXorróOonv uév Tw eopatvownw Umrzov 
N N /, N ) 3 2, /, 
TU4OL KO O'T€iavoi, ToUs O. év moÀvxpiaots ÜaAdpotrs 
TépmeraL Ó& kai Tis ém otüp/ &uov [B tora: 
M» ^ ^ /, 
vat oc a'às Oo rec Dcv. 


XXXII. (222. GOLD. 


e UEDEQ EI E. EE SA uu 


Lad [4 
Auós mais Ó xpva os 
^ 3 b! 3*8 v /, 
KetvoV ov g')s ovóé kis Oa TEL, 


O&pvomrat (665 Dporéav $péva kápruorov kreávov. 





XXX. 2. &Ew0cv . roAvxpócov. 3. loa. — 4. ádwetós. 
XXXI. 1. eóópalvovaw. 


XXXIL 3. kpárirov $pevàv. 
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BACCHYLIDES. 
EIIINIKOI. 
I. (3.! IEPQNI ZYPAKOZIQI IIIIIOIZ OAYMIIIA. 
T. P Lc ML MONET - gTp. 
ro LN DB INO -.zz (op m NI 
Cw E EE UTN MER EC 
tuo — ox AEOUE e LEAN 
zn ^ MUN PEE ur UA. 
m—i— mM —— Im ZN 
EIU — LIED  iufiens afemero 
'"ApwrTokápzov ZukeAtas Kkpéovaav cTp,. &. 


Aáporpa. iooréoavóv 7e kobpav 
Dpveu yAvkóóope KA«tof, 0oás 7' 'O- 


Avpaztoópópovs *"Iépovos tovs. 


5 [vevov]vo yàp cvv UTepÓXQ T€ Níka AVT. Q4. 
[civ 'Ày | Aat T€ TO evpvoLvav 
[AA Qeóv, 760. A]evopéveos &Ünkav 
oA Btov [yóvov eveóvo]v kvptjca. 


Üpóuc« 0€ A[ aos azreipov] €T. C. 
[44 y 8 £f 5 /, 
IO à Tprevóatu| ev àvip, | 
a M * ^ 
0s Tapà. Zovós Aaxov 
m Acia Tapxoy "EAAávov yépas 
ot6e mvpyoÜtvra s AoUrov pi) peAap- 


/ * , u^ 33 
oapei KpUTTELV CKOT(Q. 





BacenvLrpES—I. 6. oóv Palmer. 7. Tó00. Palmer. 9. 
&Tmeípov Blass. 


lThe numerals in parenthoses give the order of the Fragments in Kenyon. 
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t; fHpie. u&v tepà. [BovÜUrows éoprals, arp. De 
L4 /, E) , 
DBp*ovat QAXo£evtas dy vta t 
/, 4€ « ^ e * 
Aápze, 0 vró uappapvyats ó xpvaos 
tyuiatóAATOV TpuTrO0O60v ga TaÜEvTOV 


m&povUe vao), TóÓ. néywrTov üAaos àvr. D'. 
20  Coíflov rapà KaoeraAí(as pe«cOpous 
AeÀdoi Óézovat. — Ocóv, O[eó]v vus 


5 LL d [ 4 * » » 
ayAai(éro, Ó yàp àpw Tos oABav. 


ze T0T€ kal Oapagíz mov em. a 
Avótas àpxa-yérav, 
25  €bre rày mez|pop£vav] 
Zunvós reÀetotoat kpít]ocv 
Zápóws Ilepoa[v éropOetvro o7p]ar, 


Kpotcov ó xpvoá|ppaTos] 


$oAaf 'AmóAAov. [69 és &]eAm Tov üpap. op. y. 
go  poAàv zoÀvó| ikpvov] oUK €j.eA.Àe 
pépvew ert 0[ovAoav]vav, cvpàv 8€ 


xaAxoretxéos m[pomápor]Üev aX [As] 


va[*jc Jar, &v0a ev[v &Aóxo] 7e «eov àvT, y'. 
civ T e?mAokápots éréBauv! &Ao[o Tov] 
35  Ovyarpáct Óvpopévats* xépas 9. és 


3AEN »pn^ , d 
atzbv atÜépa. aperépas áeípas 


€yclvey:  ivépflw 8atpuov em. y. 
y€y p pov, 


^ ^ 5 , 
TOv Oecov €U TLV X99ptS ; 


I. 21. 0eóv, 0cóv Palmer. 99. áyAatéro, 0 Bl.: áyAaiffQw. 
25. mempouévav Palm. 926. xpicw Platt. 97. 1I. émop0cOvro 
Housm. 929. So Jebb. 30. uoXóv Jebb ; uóN Gv: Bl. 81. 8ovA. 
Jebb. 33. va$car Bl. 37. i-fépBwe BI. 
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ToU 0€ Aaroióas &va£ ; 
(Five corrupt verses.) 
3 / ^ 
45 deu.keA tos yvvatkes 


3 3:* , , » 
et €ukTUTOV peydpov yovraa* 


7Tà 7 póa 0e 9 éxOpà díXa* Üavetv yAókwrTov." avr. 0. 
^5 ^7? s c6 , , 
TÓO! «ime, Kai üDpo[Dárav kéAevaev 
&zTew £oXwov Oójsov. e[k«Aay ov 6€ 
, , ] 2 X * ^ 
5o mapÜévou díXas T! àvà parpi xeipas 


, 


eBaAAov: 6 yàp mpodavi]s Ova- er. Ó. 
Totgiv éxÜua Tos dóvov' 
&AAX' émei Óewo0 vrvpós 
Aapzrpbv &u&i|aoev p&]vos, 
55  Ze)s émw rác a[s peAaykev |Üés véoos 
a Devvvev £avOa|v $Aóya.]. 


» 307 e ^ / , 
üzig Tov ovóev, ó 7. O[eQv pé]pcuva gTp. €. 
TeUxev TÓóTe AaAoyevis ' AqóAXov 
* 3. € Li / 
dépov és "YmepDjopéovs yépovra 
60 gGUvV TOVvG dy'pois kaTévagge KOUpats 
0i evaéBeuav, órt pe| ywora. 0]varóv AVT. €. 
és àyaOéav (üv»éreyie IIv0ó. 
ómo, (ye» pv '"EAAdO. éxovauwv, ois], 


à peyatvgre 'lépov, 0eXxjae 


65 [|ó$&p]ev a€o zAetova xpvoov Em. €. 


[ Ao£t ]a cepas Dporov. 


(Nine corrupt verses.) 





BACCHYLIDES—I. 47. éx0pá Palm. 56. $Aóya Palm. 60. 
ravucQópos Smyth: rawc$Q)pos. 62. ávémeuye Housm. 63. 
ye Dl. 65. $águev Thomas. céo Palm. 466. Ao£íe Bl.  poróv 
Nairn: fporc. 
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9o 


95 
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ó 9 üva£ [Av óA Xov | 
[ To.óvà er os ere dép] ros vtt: ] 
* Qya ov eüvra xp) Ou9vpovs áé£ew 


, ei j » » 5 ? 
yvópas, or. T' ovptov Oyeat er. Q. 
r^ x , , 
povvov &AÀtov aos 
XÓTL mevT«KovT! érea 
(oàv [jaO im Aovrov reA«ts." 
e ^^ » d ^ * 
óc. Ópv eojpauwe Üvpór* rovro yop 


NEA € , 
KepOeov vzrepraTOv. 


/ N z E N * / 
dpovéovri avverà. yapiw' [avs pév cTp. 9. 
»3n* , /, Lr: M / 
ai0rp àpíavros: vÓwp 0€ móvrov 
3i , / € 2 
ov cámerau" eUjpoavva Ó' 0 xpvaos 


ádvópi 0 o9 Oépus, vov v[ap]Jévra 


yijpas, Ó&Xeav aOvis d'ykoptao at ávT. 9. 
jlav. dperü[s ye p. v ov paviOe 
Bporàv ápa o|ópa]rc déyyos, «AAà 

Motoá vw p[ée]. "Itpov, av 9 0A[9ov 


káAAucT! éreb| ec ]ao Ovarots em. 9. 
üvOca* mpá£a|vri] 9 eo 
ov $éper kóm pov guo- 
mà* aiv 0 &ÀaOeto. DaAov 
b r € /, /, 
Kai JeAvyÀAoocov Tis vjijoes Xápur 
Kwías dq96vos. 





I. 77. roibvà^ zros Wilam. và Platt. 88. mapévra Jebb. 
91. cóuar. Ingram. |.96. 8a^óv Platt. 
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II. (5. TO HIERON. 








I—Poc* l0 Mut gTp. 
c uu utut M E 
ad wis ne wu V uL SM er NS 
L-—-— aee em EA ME NER 
IN Peru ES MN Sm 
EX D o PPP cen rcc MES LN Pr aro 
ae uM. uis Gu MES. 
vb S hice. UN CO fe m) 
| END ONE Deo. ES 
S EE ux. Ni vs muy - cdi 
Uns sow ism ner TOT sos) 
A Mt ccu Eu. SEN 
EN D NEM ER ERI). pl Wem 
XU e ud utu wer wee EM ASE 
MN E UE cU UM US ENT MET MS er. 
ES ess REC, nu T 
nr E TUN n x 
m (ne ELS e su [E I HE 
EO MUN SONT D Sd T 
e de e rem arc (netorsem 
UM ken. quc em iu. EM S 
Evpkoue Zvpakoatov GTp. de 


LmrTO0LV/TOV CTp(.TG.yÉ, 

/ b 5 / 
yvoo» pev toa Teavov 

Mowüy yAvkiOopov &yaAXga, TOv ye vov 
ab Tis ezruxÜovtov, 

ópÜOs: dpéva 9 ev0cüuk|o]v — - 
drpép. àpzovcas pepuuivav 

9e0p' àÜpuaov (oiv» voq' 
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1j atv Xapirecou DaOv(ovows v$davas 
er 3 «X / 
Upvov «70 (a0cas 
, , e / Á 
vàácov £evos vuerépav arép.- 
N bd , 
T€, KAeevváàv és TÓAww, 

/ 5 14 
xpvaápzrvkos Ovpavías KA«- 
vos Üepdzrv: é0£Aev € 
y&pvv ék a TyÜéov xéov 


aivetv "lépova, | [Ba0iw vT. a, 
9 at0épa. £ovÜatat rápvov 
iov vTepbyeogi. TO.Xei- 
ais aierós, eüpvávakTos (cyyeAos 
Zvós epu $apáyov, 
Üapcet kparepa vía vvos 
(T Xvi, Tác covT. 9 Opvt- 
xes Aeyéo0oyyos $óo: 
ov viv kopvoai peydAas io Xovau atas, 
») € * 5 /, 
ovO GÀÓs &kajTas 
OvomaimaAa kópnaTa' vop- 
5» 5 " L 
TG, Ó' €v ürpiTO xdáe 
Aerrórpuxa. aov Zedpov mvot- 
aig €Oetpav, éptyvo- 


4 3 / 5 ^ 
Tos per üvÜpoyrous tOetv. 


TOS vOv kai (é»pol pvpía avra kéAevÜos — ém. o. 
tuerépav áperàv 

bAvetv, kvavozAokápov O0 ékaru Níkas 
Xo.À«eoa Téprov 7 " Apos, 
Aewopevevs. dyépo- 





BaAccuvLipES—II. 9. $j Platt: » 98. mvowícw Platt: 


Tvoaiciww. 3l. éuot Bl. 33. iuvet Palm.: vue, 
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xo. mai0es" €? épOmv O€ pi) kájuoc Üeós, 
£avÜOrpuxa. u&v Pepévikov 
'"AAdebv map! evpvütvav 
TÀÀov àceAÀoóÓpópav 
40 ete vikágcavTa. xpvaómaxvs ' Ads, 


IIvOGv( 1' €v àyaoO6co- cp. f. 
^ 29 / / 
ya 9 émiokoprTov miavako: 
OU T«0 VLV UT TpOTÉDGV 
UrTOV €v Q'yOV. kaTéxpavev Kóvis 
45 Ts TéÀos Opvopevov 
€ id * , /, 
pura yàp imos Bogea 
óv kvBepvijrav ovAácaoov 
(€TQ, VeÓKpOTOV 
víikav "Iépovi duAo£etvo Tvrvo kov. 
So oAÀfoios rtv. Ücos 
^ / ^ » 
potpáv re ka Adv éropev 
cvv T émijÀo TÜXG 
&oveóv Dioràv Ouáyew: ov 
yáp Tis ém.xXOoviov 
55 mávTa y' evoatuov. ev. 


[xci u&v m ]or' épeuuriXav àvr. D. 
^N o5 7 , 
[76:0 àvik]arov Aéyovatv 
[99va« Ados] &pyukepai- 
vov 6óopaTa. Pepoedóvas Tavva jipov 
60  kapxopóOovra kov à- 
£ovT' és dáos é£ ' Afta, 


vtov àzAaToU "Extóvas 





BaAccouyLiDES—]I. 49. duxo£e(vo K : $iNo£évg. |. 583. á$veóv K: 
aóvevov. | 58. ó0va. Palm. |.59. ravvaópov Sm.: ravi. 
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évÜa. óvoTávov Dporov 
N 5 , s 2e AXE 

V/vxàs é0d:) rapà Kokvrot peéOpois, 

ota. Te QUvAA' &veuos 
"Ióas avà pyAoflórovs 

Tpovas apyyoàs Oovet, 

^ X y NGC 
Talotv Ó€ perémpezev eioo- 

Aov Üpacvpépvovos éy- 

xeaáAov llopÜavióa: 


TOv 9 os (Oev "A Akpajvtos Üavpao Tos "pos — ém. D. 

Teóxeot Aapzrópevov, 

M 3 ^ , 
vevpàv éréDaae AvyvkAayyt] kopóvas, 
/ ) vw 3:59 

xoAkeókpavov Ó' érevr. é&- 

, » 3 

eL Aero tóv àva- 

/ / ^ ^ Q5 , 

TTVÉas $aperpas mua TÓ Ó évavr(a 
Vvxà zpooaàvy MeAeáypov 

Kat viv €? eLOOs Tpooetrev' 

* vté Aubs peyáAov, 


"^ , Jug9 , P4 , 
oT&Ü. T! €v xopa, yeAavocas 7e Üvpóv 


pi) ravOov Tpotet CT. y. 
TpGXUv ék xeupov ou TOv 
Vvxateuw ert dOuievov: 
ov To. 0cos." ds áro: ÜáuDyoev 9 àva£ 
" Apdirpvoviáóas, 
eimev re " Tís aÜaváTov 
1) Dporàv TototTov épvos 
OpéVev év vota. xÜovt ; 
T(s O ékTravev; 9") Tí Xa, KaÀAt(ovos " Hpa 


^ 5 3 e d 
ketvov €Q' aüperepa. 


II. 71. 'AXkgojwtos K : aAkumtos..—| 78. Tpocetmev K : mpoceeurev. 


G 
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mépie. kebaAd* Trà 0€ sov 
IIaAA4ót $avÜOa. ué Xe." 
Tüv 0€ zpocéoa MeAéavpos 


Oakpvóeis*. *f xaAezüv 


95 Ücov zapaTpélat vóov 
» » 7 3, 4 
&vópeaguv érvxÜovtois. àyT y. 


kai yàp àv m Àd£urzos Otvets 
mavcev kaÀvkog Trejávov 
ceuvas xóAov '"Apréua4Oos AevkeoAévov 
I00 Aucgcópevos ToÀéav 
T atyàv vata zaT))p 
«ai BoOv dowikovóTov: 
aAÀAÀ' àvíikaTov Ocà 
ég xev xóXov, evpv[o'av à' écgeve kovpa 
I05  K&zpov ávatóopáXav 
és kaAAtxopovr KaAvóo- 
v, évÜa m ÀAquipav aOtve 
» ) , 3 , 
Opxovs éméketpev OO0vTt, 
c$á(e re ugAa, Dporav 
) «e 3 5, , 
IIO 0' óoTis eicavrav uot. 


TO ó€ gTvyepàv Opi "EAAavov &pu Tot eT. ya 


, 25 , 
cTacapeÜ' évóvkeos 
a »* , c-L- b óé Ó , 
€& üpara gvyexéos* émet Óe óatguov 
kápros ÀiroAots Ope£ev, 
IIS OázTopev ots kaTézeQ- 
^ P4 , 3 Ld , 
vev as épuBpixas ézatoa cv [3íq, 


'" A[y« ]atov éuv T "AvyéAaov 





BaccHvLIDES—II. 106. és Palm.: ós. 110. eicávrav Bl: 
e(cavr! iy K. 115. oUs K: To/ís. xarémeQvev K: -Qve.  1ll7. 
' AyéAaov K : a'yyeXov. 
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$[ép7 ]avov xeóvàv dóeAdeóv, 


^ , 3 /, 
[ov Té ]kev €v peyapots 


120 [7avp5]|s "AA0aía. zepucAevrotaru Oivéos. 
[rov à' ó]A«ece potp! 9Àoà cp. 6. 


[7Àéova]s* o) yáp zc Gatdpor 
[7ateev] xóAov djporépa 
Aarovs Üvyargp: zepi 9. aiÜovos Gopás 
125. LaprápjeO" évOvkéos 
Kovprot pevezToAépois. 
€vO' éyà zoÀÀois aiv áAAots 
"IdukAov xarékvavov 
ec 0Aóv 7' 'Addprra, Üoo's pdvpoas* o9 yàp 
130. &aprepóÜvpos " Apys 
«p'veu diAov év zoAépo 
7vó$AÀà Ó ék xeuov [96A 
Vvxoats rt Ova peveov dot- 
rà Üávaróv Te jépe 
135 Toigiv àv Oat pov OéAq. 


TOUT  OUk ézLÀAefapéva àv7. Ó. 
». /, CO X 
Oca Tíov kotpa. Gatópov 
pàTQp kakózoruos époi 
DotAevaev óAcÜpov drapfJakros "vv: 
140 kaié Te 6auGaÀéas 
ék ÀAápvakos Okvpopov 
3 , * * 
Qurpàr éykAavaaga, Tov 6i) 
potp' ézekAogev TOÓTE 
(ds Ópov áperépas épupev, — Tvxov pév 








II. 119. óv Wilam. 191. rà» Jebb. 192, rzAéovos Housm. 
187. koípa K : «opa. 
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145 AairiÀAov KAópnevov 
TGi0. &AÀkwuov é£evapt- 
(ov àpópTov Opus, 
zUpyov mpormapotOe kvy)oas* 
Toi Oé mpós eUT.Kp.évav 
^ 5, t , 
150 devyov aàpxa«av TóÀuv 


P 


IIAevpóva: givvvOa 0€ iov yvyd yXvkecta" — ém. 0, 
^ y »? , 
yvàv 9 0AvyoaOecvéov, 
aiat" mOpaTov 06 zvéov ódkpvcoa TÀ[&gov,] 
a'yXaàv 1 Bav mpoAeimrov." 
155 «civ àócoi9óav 
peberpiovos zaíóa. uoUvov 01) Tóre 
'À D) ó 
véy&a« B Aédapov, ra. XaevOeos 
mÓóTpov oikrípovrau. dwrós: 
kat vuv üpeu[Jóp.evos 


160 Tot é$a' **Üvarotot us) )vas dépwrrov, 
j5]9. &eAcov zpootóety c'Tp. €. 


$éyyos GAX ov yáp TS érTiV 
zpá£us ráÓe uvpopiévois, 
xpi] Ketvo Aéyew 6 Tt kal péX Aet TeA ety. 
165 d)p& Tis €v peyapots 
Oiv9os apqtoíXov 
ég Tiv áÓpijra. ÜvyaTpv 
coi ovàv &Àvykta ; 
Tàv kev Avrapàv éOcAov Oc(pav Akovriw." 


N N /, 
170 TÓV ÓÉ never TOÀéguov 


BaAccenuyripES— II. 146. é£evapl(ov Bl.: é£avapi(eov. |. 154. mpo- 
AeUrov K : mpoNerev. | 158. olkrípovra Dl.: ourétpovra. —. 160. T0? 
Housm.: roó' with « deleted. 161. 450' Richards (Stob.): 
por. 165. 4pa Bl: 7 pa &K. 169. é0éNAov X : OeNov. 
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jvxà 7 pogéoo. M eAea- 
(€ ví À : 
ypov UTOV XÀcpaUxeva. 
5 £ - f 
év Óciaot Aatávecpav, 
viv €ér. xpvatas 


175 Kvmpióos OeA Eu B pórov." 


AevkeóXeve KaAAóma. árT. €. 
c'Tücov eUmoü]Tov &pj.d 
&vToU, Aa Te Kpovióav 
Üpvucov 'OXsptov apxayóv Oeov, 
180 Tóv T' dkapavTopóav 
'AXdeóv, IIéAozós ve Bíav 
«ai IIécav, évO' ó kAeevvos 
TOGJi VLKdc GS ÓpOJuo 
[7A 0 ]ev dbepévikos és» evmvpyovs Zvpakovo- 
e€T^ , 
185 cas 'Iépovi $épov 
5 , , 
[evó Jausovéas zéra.Xov. 
xpi) 9 &AaÜeas xàpuw 
aivetv, d0óvov audorépawiw 


xepoiv dx Gaáj.evov, 


» 57 /, ^ 
190. € Tuis €0 m páodot Dporóv. 
Bouorós &vip rávóe $óv[yoé vor. oudàv | er. €, 
"Hoo0os mpómoXos ) 


Movoáv, 0v (àv» à0ávaro. r([pci, kecvo] 
kai Dporàv d»juav ér|eo 0a. ] 
195 meiÜop.as eopapéos 


eük Ad. KkeAevÜOov yAàccav o[ Uk €kTOS 7 poeis ] 


II. 184. emend. by Housm. 187. áAa0c(as Bl: a^«0eias. 
191. rávóe Housm.  $óvyoe Bl mor! óuóáv Housm. 193. 
üv Dl. ruat ke(vp. Wilam. — 194. £meo0e. Bl. — 1906. ok 
ékrós Bl.  poeís Juren. 
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véuzew "lépovv  T00ev yàp 
vvÜpeves Ü&AXovaw écOA[Gv, ] 
TOUS Ó U€ywr TOT TOp 


200 ZcUs ükLvi)TOVS €V eipi| o $vAÀácao. ] 


IIL (6. AAXQNI KEIOI ZTAAIEI OATMIIIA. 


CL NE Les gem —— ^X 
o RUP noe L- M /N 
SG M E NIE Mu oc pec MN 
— —— — — 
5 dns dis Nep — ^ 
-—Lr M MN SA 
SN E oua. ue uec 
Qu ool E B 
Aáxcov Abs peyta ov gp. 4. 


Aáxe dépra Tov Tó0era 
4^ 3 3) ^ ^ a 
KU0os ér' ' AA d»eob spoxoaia|. viov. | 
e ! 
0v 000a zápotÜcv 
5 apzeAoTpóoov Kéov 
&ewráv oT "OAvyríio 
p * ? ^ 
TUE Te kal a'TáOvov kparev|aav] 


a Tepávows éÜetpas 


veaviauL Dpvovres. ap. D'. 
N N ^ 3 / 
IO cé 0€ vvv üàva£ióAsrov 
Ovpavías ouvos ékarc vik[as,] 
" ApwrTogéveiov 


E , ; 
&) TOoÓavejov T€kos, 


BaAccHvLIDES—II. 198. éc0AGv» Juren. 200. $vAácco: Platt. 
III. 3. 'AXAQeoü K : aAQeov . vukv Blass. 
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yspetper Tpoóópots dot- 
I5 Odis, ÓrL a TáOtov Kpa.rijo as 
Kéov evkAét£as. 


IV. (9). AYTOMHAEI 9A[EJIAXIOI IIENTAOAQI NEMEA. 


uL — — E Are Lee sere eeu LM A. o9Tp. 
E Uc UMEN yo EAS 
NE UO ES exec. eS 
iat E RE DLE S MEN S VE ANO NUN TEE 
5 p o ZU. m [pne LN 
e EE EE LN 
a Ee HN E ouo T Ee stp 
m QE emm arr cr DON TED MN 
ET TY CM edad. ciae gigi: axi b éT. 
[om pe ee RPM MP EMLEM NEAR EDES oc 
m-———Ld-l. EUEATUS ER SUOEEM 
i NN EROR [5a ^N 
5 Ee eR cnr RUM I. 
HM EUER pec [E — /N 
HLRM PNE | eee. RE 
EEUS ME Hide SEN [5 oie d 
Aó£av, à xpvaaAákaTo, Xápures, g'Tp. 4. 


, ,F P] 35 A 
vewiu9porov Gotqr , érei 
Move&v éA«kofBAebápov 0ctos mpod|ár Jas 
» ^ , * X / 
eUrvkos Aeovvrá re kai Neueatov 
5. Zwyvós e0aAés méOov 
ojvetv, 00. ugAoóoatkrav 
Üpéiev à. Xevk dA evos 
"Hpa vepikAevrov áéÜXov 


m poyrov "HpakAet Bapoo0oyyov Aéovra. 


IV. 1. éze( Wilam.: ére K. 3. éXkofNeóápov Wilam.: 
T€ loBA-. 6. 00. K : or. 
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10  Kei| 0 dot ]v.káo rues "pt Ücot ávT. a, 
L4 3 / * 
zp|eruoo]v Apyetov Kpvroi 
à0Axcav éz' "Apyeuópo, róv £avÜoOcpkijs 
rA ; 5 , /, [4 /, 
Téjv' aoreovra Ópákov vréporm os, 
capa, p éÀX Xovros $óvov. 
15 — O uotpa zoAvkpaTés: 0D vir 
metO. "OikAetOas mtv 
/, 3 57 » / 
o'Té.Xet és evávópovs áy[vids.] 
cris àvÜpóymrov $9awp[erat zpóvowv.] 


& kai Tór " Aópacrov "l'aA[aiovíSav] er, à. 
20  méymE€v és Ovjflas IIoAvvetket m Àa| rz méAas.] 
; 3 5» 3o » 7; 
Keivov Gz' eU0ófov dyivov 
€v Neuéa KkAewol Dpporàv 
[41 y Dd , 
oL TpLéTeL C T€ávo 
* 3 / /, 
£avÜàv épéiovrat kópav. 
3 , ^ Á/ 
25  AvTojajOe, vOv ye viká- 
- davrt vuv Oatjuov éOokev. 


mevTa£Ü ow yàp évézpermev às TD 
üc'Tpov Oaokpuvet dáer 
vukTOs O.xojvióos eUdeyyi)s aeAáva: 
3o  Totos EAAávov 8/ [veto ova. kókAov 
$atve Üavpag Tov Oéuas, 
ÓumkÓv TpoxoetOéa. pir Tov, 
kai ueXapdoA Xov kAáBov 
áKTÉaSs és aime .vàv m pomépmr ov 


2f£])FÓ. 3 * » ^ 
3g  a4O€p! ék xe«püs [Boày drpvve Aaáv, 








BaccuvLipDESs — IV. 10.  $owikáomi0es Bl. — 13. dwrec- 
ovra Neil: aeswyévovra. 18. b$oapetra. Bl. ^ mpóvoiav. Christ. 
28. Ouakpwet áe. Bl: Ouaxplvet ám. — 39. pirrov Housm.: 
purrQv., 
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» r4 5, /, / - -) y 
7) TeÀevTa.Las au pvypa. aáAÀas avT. p ; 
TouQ[ 9 vrepOv uo a| 6éve]. 
y vio [ A«éa. co uoa [7509s y ete TeAdoo as] 
ker | Aowz]v zapà zopdovpotvav, 
"^ Á, "m ? 
40 TOU k[ Aéos 7 &cav x00va 
10e v kai] €T ég Xa Ta NetAov: 
/ p] - j 5 od , ? 
TAL T €T [ eov ]ae: TÓpo 
, "^ J / , Á 
oikeva t Oepp.düovros, éyxéov 


ia Topes kotpau Ovof£imm|ov " A ]pyos, 


45 cv, Q moÀv(ijAore &va£ zorauóv, er. D. 
3 J /, NOE / A 4 VAN 
€yyovov yevoavTo kai byurvAov Tpotas eos. 

/, j 3 ?, / 
o'TeLxeu Ov. evpetas keAeóÜiov 
/, ^ /, 
ppopta. zravrá. aus 
cs yeveas Aurapo- 
^ e^ «4 M 

50 (àvov Üvyarpàv, às Ücoi 

gvv TÜXOG4S QOKiOG GV GpXa- 
yovs àmopÜiyrov àyviv. 
( Fifty-two corrupt verses.) 


V. (10. AAEZIAAMOI METAIIONTINOQI IIAIAI 
IIAAAIZTHI IIYTOIA. 


EE ene uo rena xau peto e oTp. 
NACL Lu MX 
LEM NN bé pu LI 
5 E A UOCE M NELIAS 
OS RLEENEUS LEE: act ES Dr cd 
par Ce ud pio 


IV. 38. meMáccas K: mTeÀacoc with c corrected to a. 39. 
'Aewmróv Bl. 42. e)vaei Jebb. 44. koüpat K: kopat — 45. 
TONv(Acre Platt: ToXv(NoT. 46. éyyóvov Weil: &yyovo. 
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IO 


IO 


cot zaT|7p rui&v Ómacacv] 
oy t(vy[os Ovpavióav:] 
év ToÀvxpvao 0 "OÀoumTQ 


Zwqvi mapu ragéva 


/, , 3 / 
Kptveus TéÀos à Üavároi- 


cív Te kai Üvarots àperas. 
&AAa0i, [BaOv zr Xokápov 


Korpa | Zrvyós op ]BoOtov: aéÜev 89 ékaTt 





BaACCHYLIDES — V. l1. 


ómracccv Juren. 


9. Zrvyós Fennell. 


ueyiorav | Hense. 
3. Op. Juren. 
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"uec ec oU 7 

———Àe— m Lr. ll 

uou n Lt MN. 

RE NU. LU OR 

t e uia aep C MM KNEE Lu rtg m 

Euge doo MENU. JL RN 

2 EB T ILI 

o uuecquu LL LED dT AEL DINE €T. 

f n qu RERUM DNUS MESI EG MNT 
——— c—— A 

qu MN EE 

DEDE PN Mr cs 

pne, dre cur [irn X . 
etum. REL NIE. C EE Rm KU MEUS. cn 
PuRE Qoa Que. EDI CLE eto AE 

NP AA Meu cu uei das. LESE UE 

n ow tdo.- vi TAS. 
Níka yÀvk$8ope, [eyto rav] gTp. Q'. 


2. Truuáv Platt. 
8. Ba0vmAokduov dJebb. 


IO 


I5 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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v ^ /, 5 
kai vvv MerazóvTiov €v- 
/, , f 
yvtov [««réx ]ovat VéoVv 
^ / M 3 /, /, LÀ 
KOpoí Te kai evjpoa vat Ücóruov ag Tv' 
tpvevau 66 IIvOuóvukov 


zia. Üaxróv Sateokov. 


(Aeg viv Ó Aa. Xoyerijs vi- üvT. Q. 
ós PjaQv(óvoto Aarovs 
; RR z 
Ocexro [Aejápo* soAées 
hy aq '" AAeftóaptov àvÜEov 
e) , » 
&y z€0.o a TéQavot 
K íppas €T€0OV Kpa.Tepás 
7)pa. TaAGVvEKoLo T&AÀGS" 
3 T.F 37 
QUK €LO€ VLV G€AÀLOS 
KeLVQ ye a Uv üuo.TU 7r pos yate. T€g ÓVTO. 
ow O6 kal év (aO€ois 
&'yvoU IIéAozos óazéóots 
'"AAdebv zapà kaAAMpóav, 9ikas kéAevÜov 
3 , 5 , 3 ^ 
et pa] Tis ümrérpaarev opÜás, 


Z / 2X / 
ma y£évo X«tTO.v € AQ. Q. 


yÀavkq. aTeQavocdpevov €T. Q. 
roprwrpód|ov àv T€OLOV zárpav] Q' ixéo Oo. 
[o9 t. 9oAodpoc iva.] 
TOO €y x0Üovt Ka A ÀA.xópo 
/ /, / 
TOLKLÀauAg TéXVa4s T éAoadev, 
&ÀX' » Ocós acrtos, 1) 
yvópat ToÀC Aa'yKTOL Dporav 





V. ll. karéxovou Nairn. 21. mavv(ko.o K: Tavviko. — 30. 


So Bl. 31. So Festa. 35. moXómAaykrot K : -"ykot. 
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[&]pepoav UTépTOTOV éK xe.pov yépas- 
vov à "Apres &yporépa. 
, N 
xpvg«AákaTos Acrapàv 
€ Á , ' » Ow. 
[):€]pa. ToSókAvros vikav eóoxe. 
40 [ré] vor 'Afarriáóas 
x / , 
popóv k«révaco e zoAvA- 


» , P" 
Avo TOV evmemÀot T€ KOUpQ.L' 


Tàs éf éparàv éiofgoe op. D'. 
N H4 /, 
raykpaTy)s Hpa. ueA&0pov 
45  llpoírov, capo Ai]yc Ppévas 
Kaprepa. Cevcao" üvdyka. 
vapÜevía yàp éri 
Uvx« Ktov és Téj.evos 
vopdovpo(ovoto Ocas: 
5o  Qdckov 0€ zoÀ? a érepov 
TÀoUTQ zpodépeiw v«répa. £avÜGs mapéOpov 
E 
^ X P] , 
ceuvoU As evpv(ta. 
TaÍci 06 xoAec'agéva 
oTiOecot mra vrporov ép[BDaXev vóupa: 
55 — debyov 9' opos és TavoQvAXov, 


c'epbaAéav dovàv teiaat, 


TipovOtov àcTv Avrovoat ávr. D. 
bj /, 3 / 
kai Ücoópd rovs dcyvids. 

1]9y yàp éros Géka.rov 
60 0codiAés Avzóvres " Apyos 

vatov aóeuc[3óat 
BACCHYLIDES—V. 306. üuepcav Palmer. 39. z5épa Bl., 
after Purser's áuépa. 54. So K: orwm0ecw and eufaXe vog. 
90. TravóQuXNov Sm.: ravv-. 
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xa Akáaies 1)4(0e0L 
avv zoÀv(jÀo DactA«t. 
veikos yüp àpauuákerov 
65  DAÀ«9xpàs àvéraAro kacvyviyrows à! dpxàs 
IIpotro ve kai 'Akpwío: 
Aaovs T€ ÓLxoo Taatats 
7pevrov áperpoOtkois áxats T€ Avypaís. 
Aíraovro 0€ zaíióas " ADavros 


70 yàv voÀ$kpiÜov Aaxóvras 


TrpvvOa. Tv oz Aórepov er. [5 
«Ti (et, piv és áp'yaAéav meoetv üv&ykav: 
Zeós v! €ÜeXev Kpov(6as, 
TUuAOV Aavaov yeveàr 
75 kai Ouo£éz ovo. Avyk£os, 
TQUCQL CTVYy€pOV GX€ov. 
Teixyos 06 KékAomes kápuov 
éAOóvres vrrepiiaAo, kAewa TÓÀ« 
K&AAu TOv, tv avr(Ocot 
80  vatov kAÀvrbv trzó[jorov 
" Àpyyos T)pocs zrepucAevroi Aumóvres. 
évOev àzeaavpeva. 
IIpoírov kvavozAókajot 


Qebyov àóparo. Üvyarpes. 


85 TOv O etAev &xos kpaóíav, £«i- CT. y. 
va, Té vw v ÀAa£ev pépuva- 
6ota£e 06 dáo-yavov àp- 
$a.kes év aTépvowrt zrá£aa. 


GAÀÀá vi atypodópot 





V. 68. fjpeurov K : fjpurov.. '/9. kdXNorov, Housm.: káAMorov K. 
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, , 4 
9o pot Te e Auxtous 
kai [Día xeupüv karéxov. 
, s /, 
Tpewrkaióeka, uév TeAÀCovs 
pijvas ko à ódokuov »)AókTa(ov vAav 
^; ? / 
devyóv ve kaT' ' Apkaóíav 
95 poXorpódov | 4AX. óre 8) 
AoUcov voTi kaAApóay maTi))p tkavev, 
€vÜev xpóa. vu/ápevos $or- 
vikok[paóépvor]o Aarovs 


kikAn[oke Übyarpa] Boórv, àv. y. 
IOO Xetpas àvreivov mpüs avyàs 
€ Á 3 /, 
UrTOK€os üeALiov 
* rékya, óva rávoto. ÀAjaaas 
, E ^ 
Tápdpovos éfoyayetv: 
Üia'«w Oé Tou elkoat [J00s 
» , » 
105 à(vyas $ouwikórpuxas. 
^^ ) v 3.3 /, 
TOU Ó ékÀv' dpwa Tom pa. 
Üupockómos ebxopuévov  iÜotca. 9 " Hpav 
TOU0€v kaAvkog Tejávovs 
kobpas pavi&y àOécv: 
b ? 3 P7 € ; /, ^ 
—10 Tai Ó avTíka ot Tépevos Dopóv ve reÜxov, 
xpaivóv Té pav alpart pj Xov 
kai xopovs iG TGV yvvatkàv, 
évOev kai ápqidAoiws ez. d 
àvÓpecaiv és» izmoTpódov mTÓAw(O » ! Axatoís 





BAcCcHYLIDES—V. 99. rpec- Bl: rgw-. 993. $Aéxragov K: 
7Avukra£ov. 94. kar' 'Apx. Palm.: karakapüíav. 110. rat Bl.: 
yo. 114. és Jebb. 9' add. Ludwich; xópav Wilam.; coíav 
Housm. 
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o é * N ^ 
IIg €07€0' c)y 0€ TUXQ 
, / o? 
vates Meramóvriov, à 
xpvaéo. 9éx oia, Aa: 
» ; € / 
GÀcOs Té TOL lj.epoev 
K / ? » Ó / 
ácav vap' evvOpov, v póyo- 
vo. ércav egot, IIpi&poU émei xpó 
120 pot, Ipiipov ézret. xpóvo 
povAataw Ücóv uakápov 
Tépcav TÓÀwV eokTuA4€vav 
xaAkoÜopákov uer! ' Arpeióav. — OLkalas 
OgTts €xet dpévas, ev- 
125 pce aov üzavr. xpóvo 
pvptas i ÀAkàs " Axacàv. 


VI. (13. FROM AN ODE TO PYTHEAS OF AIGINA. 


mcer (Or s x7) o e nu Rem 
pret DOS Cr s pe Lo 
[ou ee CPP (or m — X 
EL. UP M. 
EU eri te ce dn S 
Nn dis ACRES [e LI 
— — — ———— at — c € tà ERN 
iu LÉE.. A 
DEUS — — — — A, — — — ELE US 


V. 190. gccav éuo( Palm.: éocágueso(; cTpoyóvov éccauévov 
Wilam.; po&yov Richards; -pó *yovvot £écscav fuev Platt; 
0écav ol col mwpiyovo: IIp. Reinach. 
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K 
? 


Á iavra. cakeodópov 1j pc, ] 
0cT émi mpÜpva aTaUcis 
ézxev Üpa.avkápóuov [óp-] 
potvovra. v[&as] 
5 Üeo rea co 7| vpi ka'vaa4 ] 75 
"Exropo. xaA[kokopvaá ]v, 
ómzóre II[5)Ae0as] 
[7p ]a| x€ ]a|v] ['Apyetow p. ]&vcw 


optvaT[o, A«póavióas] üvT. y'. 
IO T éÀvocv à| Tes: ] So 

ot spiv pv [0eóruso]v 

'IAtov Oagróv &oTv 

' [ov] Aeirov, &rv(ópevoc [€] 

[77]&ocov o£etav uáxav, 

1S €UT. év T€0íQ kAovéov 85 
poívovr! ! AxiAXevs 

Aaodóvov 9ópv caetov. 

&ÀA' ore 01) roÀAépoto 

An&ev toa Teávov 
20 Nwupg9os évpóuTo|s viós,] 9o 


BaAceHYLIDES—VI. 5. kaücac. Bl. 6. aM. Bl. 7. ómmóre K: 
ómóre. 8. So Bl. 9. opívaro Bl.: wpétwaro. Aapóav(óas Desrouss. 
10. &ras Desrouss. 11. 0eóriuuov Sm. 13. o? Bl. 14. wrüccov 
Platt. 
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Qo T év kvavavÜOét O| vov vovfiéras | em. y. 
, ; CUN , 

móvr| o Bop Jéas vTÓ KUv- 
pav oai (et 

VUKTOS üvTOÓGGS ávacr| ezropévas:] 

25 Aféev 96 aiv aso Bpóro] 95 

) ^ / " / 

Aoi, o Tóperev 8é e qó[vrov] 
5, , / N / ^ 

ovpia' vóTov Oé KoAm| vc'av T vo«ís | 

€ , € / 3» 

ig TLov ápzaAéos T à- 


eAmrTov é&ikovro x|épcov:] 


3o Os Tooes, ér[e] kAiov at. cTp.Ó. 100 
xpovràv ! AxuAA£a 
pip.vovT! év kAwrtyauw 
ej ^ , 
eivekev GavÜGs yvvaukós, ; 
Bpiwrjióos ipepo'yvtov, 
^ vy ^ 
35  Ücoisw üvrewav xépas 105 
s » /, € N 
ouv écióóvres vrai 
xeu«Gvos atyAav, 
TOgc vota 0€ Auróvres 
, £4 
Teixyea. AaopéóovTos 
40  €s T€0tov kpaTepàv 1lO 
» t 1 , 
Gifav voptvav $épovres. 


Qpcáv re Qó[Jov Aavaofs: àvT. Ó. 
orpvve Ó " Àpns 
5 , / 
eveyx)]s, Avktav Te 
45  Ao£fías üva£ ' AmóAXcv' i35 


(£óv T éri Ütva ÓaAÀdccas: 





VI. 21. 0íw» Bl.  vavBdras Crusius; vaüv 0od»v Bl. 94. 
àvam. Cr.; ávrácacav ámex0ouévas Bl. 927. o)pla K: opu. 
kóNr car mvoais Bl — 35. 0cotcw Bl. 36. $ogáv Bl: $olfav K. 
38. macevólg K : mraccovótas. | 40. Otiva. K : Üewa. 

Hu 
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vavgi Ó evmpUpLvois Topat 

p.épvavr', évapu(opeévaov 

[9 ép]evOe wràv 

so  [etpa]re« yata. uéXoava. 120 
| Exrop]éas t3 xeupós— 
(Twenty mutilated verses.) 

o? yàp &Aa[uzea ]. vv| kvos] 142 
ragioavijs ' Aperà 


kpvdoOcte ápavpo| bre. Ovópowu, | 


s5  &AN éuzeóov ák|apáre] QUT. €. — quR 
pp*tovca 9ó£a 
c'Tpodoára, karà yàv [7e] 
kai ToÀAvzA&yxkrav O|&Aaccav.] 
kai jàv. oepeivóea, v[ aov ] 
60  AíiakoU TUA, cvv Ev- 150 
kAeta. 0€ QiXooTe[ávo] 
TÓAuv kv[9epva, 
Evvouía re a'aóQpov, 
[4] QaA(as re AéAoyxev 
65  GcTeá T' evme[Déov 155 
ávópQv €v eipijvg. vAdcoce 


vikay T. épuk|vóca] ueAer', à véoi, éem. €. 
IIv0éa ueAér[av ve] Bporo- 
deca. Mevávópov, 
70  TÀv ém 'ÀAA eo) 7€ po[ats 0]apà 07) 160 
Tíj4ag €V & xXpvaápp.aTos 
BaccHYLIDES— VI. 47. -apaí Platt: sapà. | 49. £pev0e 


Palmer. 53. 'Aperd Wilam., cf. 60, 63. | 54. 0vó$oww 'Tyrrell. 
55. ákauárg Platt. 70. 0aud Nairn. 


75 


8o 





i 


VII. (14.) 


BACCAHYLIDES. 


cejvà  pueyátvpos ' AOáva, 
pvptov T' 3j) pérpauguv àvepaov 
3 / ) Á/ 

éarepávooev eOecpas 


ev IIaveAA&vov àéOAors. 


» / x 
eL pij Tw, Üeparvem)s 
$0ovos Dara, 
5 /, * » 
aiveiro codoóv àvópa 
N , ^ X ^ 
cov 0txa.  Dporov 0€ uopuos 
TávTegg. Hév égTUV ém. épryots 
& 6 &AÀaOecía dxAet 
VLKQV, Ó T€ TaVOapáTOD 
!d * ^ 
xpóvos TO kaA.dos 


épyj.évov Qiev á|e&«. ] 


(Twenty-four mutilated. verses.) 


IIETPAIA. 


VI. 76. 8epowe]mr7?s Dl.: 0epo[oe]rys K. 
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KAEOIITOAEMOQI OEZZAACQI IIIIIOIZ 


BU a 


ém. 
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— UC — —À [m e — — 
D ose conem. [l2 ERES] 
E? uiv eias vo.pà Oat[povos áv-] c'Tp. a. 


Üporots &pi rov: 
cvppopà, 0. £c 0Aóv (T5 Aa AOC- 
[ve« B ]ap?órAaTos uoXovca, 
5 [xai kAev]àv [19 | $y«avy re| o 
[xe« k]aropOw0etsa* Tuv 


[9 &A]Aos àAAo(av éxe 


popt]a« 9' àvópàv &perat, pia. 9 ev-] àvT. a. 
[9acpe ]v zr pókecvra, 
i0. [9s 70] «op xeiós kvBepva 
[cvv ài]kaéatot fpéveac w. 
ovr à]v BapvrevOéoww áppó- 
[Co« pu. ]&xaus óppeyyos 0pdà. 
[xai Ac]yvkAayyets xopot, 


I5 [ov7' e]v ÜaAtaws kavaxà &T. Q.. 
[xeA« ]ókrvzos, &àAN é' ékáo To 
v ^ 5 e^ » Á, 
[«a4pós ] àvOpOv épyp.aTU KALÀ- 
AiwgTOS' €Ü épOovra 6€ kai Üeós ó[pOor. | 
KAeorToAépo 8é xdpuv 
20 viv xp)) ILoeeuóávós Te IIerp[o.c-] 


BaAceHYLIDES—VII. 1. óaí(uovos Platt, etc. 3. vr! Jebb. 
9. kal kNewór  Jebb. (6 Housm.: 769 with xaí superscr. 
TeUxe. Platt. S8. eéóa(ueov Jebb. 10. ró Headlam, Pearson. 
ll. cv Pearson. 2. oj/r àv and ápuáfor Platt. 13. uáxaous 
Jebb. 15. o/r' Platt. 17. ka«pós Jebb. | 20. IIocecóGvos Wilam.: 
IIoctó-. 
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ov Tréj.evos keAaónoat 
IIvpptxyov T' ev0o£ov Urmov| .kov vtóv. | 


(The vest is mutiluted or wanting.) 


AIOYPAMBOI. 
VIII. (15.) ANTHNOPIAAI (H EAENH]Z AIIAITHZIZ. 
END. HOP CY MS EP s [ese 7X 
Ere .l. Er EN E ad] QU LER 
EE t sh. TN Ex GN 
5 Ec AE DP [MN RLONERA [y cs ON 
— — e ra (C eee defenses usi Nutse EE Sit e EU — 7x 
| RE s. wai Vere. ccm femi. [S R- — € MÀ 
^ OG PE A [ence SRM 
| —— — — — s — 0 — —— —— — EA C 
5 c MS SK jesse AS 
EM A E LT CET UE 
EM ee jr Loc 


(Thirty-six lines mutilated or wanting.) 
II«r?p 9' ev[BovAos 1pos 
rávro. cápatwvev IIpikpo DaotAet 
maloegot Te u0ov ' Axatàv. 
» , ? 3 
€vÜa. kàpvkes OU ei- 40 
5 petav TÓÀw Ópviopuevot 


Tpówv àóAAt(Cov áAayyas 


Oe£ io rpaTov eis &yopáv. ep. y. 
TÓVTQ : O.€Opa uev av Odets Aóyos: 


VII. 99. i7. vióv Blass. 
VIII. Title gu: Reinach. 
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IO 


I5 
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^ 33537 X. / MET L 
Ücois Ó' avic Xovres xépas àÜavárois 45 
eUxovro vacca. Óváv. 
Moovco, Tís pros Aóyov ápxev Oukatov ; 
IIAewr0evíóas MevéAaos yápvi OeA£vezet 


$Oey£aT', eimémrAown kowógas Xápwouw: 


* $ Tooes aputqx Aor, QVT. y. So 
Zevs viluuéóov, 0s üravra Oépkerau, 
ovK airtos Üvarots pueyáAov üxéov, 
3 ) » ; ^ ^ 
GÀÀ' év nea keirau kuXxetv 
P^ 3 , / 5 ^ e P^ 
TügLiV &vÜpomows Atkav tÜctav, &yvàs 
Evvopías ükoAovÜOov kai vivvrüs Oépvros: 55 
3 / ^O7 [4 ^ / 
OAÀfBíev zaióés viv atpeovrat a 'votkov. 


à Ó' atóXois vVe]|ó0emat kai &dpoa?vais em. y. 
é£aua tous ÜáA ova? aÜap. Ds 
"Y Bpis, & v A[obrov] 6$vapítv re 0oós 
5 /, » ^ 
&AÀAOTptov Gracev, avus 60 
8 és BaOov méume 00pov, 

[xec]va. kai vmepdá&Xovs 


[I'és] mai0as QAecooev I'vcyavras." 


IX. (17.) HIOGEOI [H] OHZETX. 


. aTp. 


23. 4 
ML 1 7€————— €Á— BÓ —— € —— — 


— — —— — o—— — o o——— 
. . 
— ——À — — — 


— . 
^ZN 


.* . hod 
—— —— — C — — 
bd 


— D —— LL — — À 


BaAcCHYLIDES—V ITI. 11. Aóyov ápyev Purser : &pxev Aóywv. 
18. ávOpcmow:  Alkav óciav &yvav Clem. — 19. Ofja40os Clem. 
20. mates à vw ebpóvres Clem. 21. aióNous ve?6eoc. Palmer. 
23. d Jebb. mXo0rov Palm. 27. óXecocv K : wAecev. 

IX. Title n : Blass. 
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PE dE MU AMETE NE NE 
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15 


20 
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Kvavómpopa.péey vas, pevékrvmov G'Tp. 9. 
Oraéa, óis érT& T. à y Àaovs tyovaa 
Ko$povs "laóvov, 
Kpnrikóv Tápye TéAayos* 
T1) avyyéi yàp €v dápet 
Bop3jta, TÜTVOV avt pat 
KAÀvrds ékat 7| o]Aepai yos ' A0&vas. 
Kvigev ve Mívot kéap 
ipepáurvkos Üeas 
Korpióos [atv ]à OOpa' 
xetpa. 9. ovkér. mapÜevikas 
&TepÜ' épávev, Ütyev 
66 Aevkav zapntóov* 
Bóoc|vé 7' "Ep]íBouw xaAxo- 
Üópaka. ILavótovos 
éxy|ov]ov: i0ev 86 Onoeís, 
péAav 8 oz! odpóov 
à[v]e[o]ev 0pua, kap&tav Té ot 
mXérÀuiov Gpvéev &Ayos, 
etpev Te' f Aus vié $eprárov, 
ÓCLOV OUKÉTL T€üV 
eco kvepvas $pevóv 


O[vióv:] 6rxe ueyaXobxov, 17pos, Btav. 


£j N ^ ^ 
0 TL &€V ék Ücüv poipa z«ykpoTi1)s avT. Q4. 
» , N Pd c7 / 
&upa kaTévevge kai Akas pérei Tá- 
Aavrov, cempopévay 


"n 3 / ei 
GUOQOV ékm Anjmopiev, OTOV 





BAccHYLIDES—IX. 4. rduve K : Tágpvev. | 8. Mivot K : Mw. 
16. &cyovov Palmer. 17. ueiav? cf. Q 79, [Plut.] V?ta Hom. 
1075 5. 
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» M * ^ / 
eA0' ov 06 Dapetav káre- 
xe pijrw. €i kat ae keüvà 
3o TéKev Aéxeu Abs vmO kpóradov "Ióus 
peyeto'a. Poívukos épa- 
TOvvpos kópe. Dporàv 
$éprarov, 4AAÀà kdpé 
II.r0cos Qvy&rq0p ddv«o 
35  mAÀaÓetca sovrío Tékev 
IloceióRvi xpvoeóv 
P4 e , 37 
Té oL 060v (óc AÀOKOL 
káÀvupa. Nupytóes. 
£^ / 7 d , 
T6 ce, ToÀépapxe Kvocatov, 
ri / 
40 KeAop.au zroÀvaTovov 
épókev v[pw* ov yàp àv OéXoi- 
jp auDpórov épavvóv 'Aots 
ioetv dios, érel w^ s) Oécov 
N Á, PA 
gv Oajiág etas dékov- 
45 T: 7 póg 0e Xe pov pav 
Oe(fopev: Trà Ó ézióvTa Óa(uov kpuwet.,? 
p pov. kp 
^3 7 35177 e K 
v[óc €t ]rev &peTQuXxpos ?)pos* €T. à. 
Tádov 66 vav[Bárat 
, e / 
[«ospov] vzepáoavov 
so  Üdpcos 'AAX(ov re yappQ xoAXo[cac. sjrop,] 
UÓauvé Te moTawiauV 
^ 2 e er PIE. 
pàjyrw, ecmév re. ueya oo 0cvés 
Ze0 érep, ükovaov' eizep p|[e kotp]a 
Potviraa AevkóAevos aoi Ték[e,] 


55  vüv zpomeuz. ám ovpavot O[oàv] 





IX. 39. rO Platt: rg Kk. 42. áufpórov Wilam.: áufpóro. 
49. koópov Juren. 583. ue koípa Dl. 55. 00odv Palm. 
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$^ ^ 3 , 3 , Da 5 ^ 
1) T&s ico0aípovos üvOpoow acvAqtóos ápxás ; 
^ x à d » ? /, » 
c€Ücv 0€ xopis ovTis ev0atpov év. 


II. (1). ACHERON. 


.* . . .- "m" meus e 
(ox — — — — — —— — —— — E NS 


Mvpoíaus zayats 6akpov àvyéov vec Dove. 
p » P X P 


III. (3) HYPNOS. 


^ . *9 . 


pu era i scc ce 


HS Ug DET uo Se me 
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— t ——" — — — ER DAN 


"Y'zvos 06 yatpov ópup.áTrov avyats üvamezTajiévots 


» 3 , ^ 
OG0'0OLS eKoUJL.LC€ KOvpOr. 


ION. 
AIOYPAMDOI. 
I. (9. WINE. 
E 4j TES qs MES UN e TEN eS UE 
à a p.vov 


^ I4 / ? /, er / 
Taí0Q TAvptuzÓV, véov ov veov, sj0wov zpóToÀov 
5 5 F 
BapvySGoUz «ov épóTov, otvov &epatvoov, 


) , d 
avOpoyrov mporavw. 





LrkvMNros—I. 3. ióyela. 4. rok]ev. 5. avOporov. 
Iox—I. 1l. áóauov. 3. aepotmvoov. 
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IL (100. LUCIFER. 
ep ue BP TUM D 1ps. MCMM S 
'Aotov &epodotrav ác Tépa. 


petvopev deAtov Aevkozr Tépvya, mpoOpojuov. 


BU RIPIDES. 
EPINIKION TO ALKIBIADES (B. 3). 
[iso hes QUA uio EN 
X 


Z6 0 delmopaa, à KXewtov zac 

KaAOv & víka" (T0» káAAco Tov (0 » 0 uujóets &ÀÀosc 
| EAAávov (éAaxes», 

&pparo zpGTo. Ópapety kal Óeirepa kal rpíira( Ta», 


p'ovat T' ámovqri Aus aTejÜévr! éAata 


5  Kápvku Doav zapaGoUvau. 
PHILOXENOS. 
GALATEIA (B. 8). 

Sedo oe eL EE eL) 


. " e E 
—— — A ÓÁ — — —— —— — C — 


IoN—II. l. 7Zepo$oírav. 92. uetvcuev Ven. Ald.; uf$va uev 
Rav. Suid. 
EuRrIPIDES—4. Aiós: óls. 
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* ka Avrpoo ore 
xpvao[Bóerpvxe l'aAar«ta, 
xapvróQove, 0áAos épóT«ov. 


TIMOTHEOS. 
I (1. EIZ APTEMIN. 


. r - 
— — —— — € — (P — —— Á c— 9 -—— — 


Mauváóa, Oviáón, .oudáóa, Avac da. 


IL (4. KYKAQY. 


E VS LN Eos [x E uou peu 


"Eyxeve à' év név Gezas ktoaivov ueXatvas 
cTayóvos ap[9póras àopo Dpvá(ov: 
» NET. 7:0.9 3-08 291A )» 23 7 ) 
eikogtv 0€ aérp. üvéxev, üvépuaye à 
atp.&. Bakxéov veopp?rouws 9akpvow Nvpdàv. 


— 


ITEPZAI. 
III. (S). 


KAeavàv éAevÜepías Te?yov péyav '"EAAa0 kómpov. 


IV. (9). 
E oc cL Ai xu qu E aL a. CUN 


Zéfea0' ai00 avvepyov àperás óopud xov. 


PHILOXENOS—32. xpvceeofóoTpvxe. 3. kdANos AE. 
TrwoTHEOS—llI. 1. é£xevev 0! A. 3. etkoot. | avéxevav jao7ye 
O.QJ4x. A 5 évéxevev, avépuorye 0 áua E. 4. vóudav. 

IV. Govpvudaxov. 
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V. (10). 


"Apys répavvos' xpvaov 6 EAAàs ov 600u«e. 


VI. (11) * TIMOTHEOS WINS !" 


*. 
— o —M — — —— — —— A AL — -— 
*. 
U* L^ —— M L——o— MZ MX 
— — Lt — — 4$ ——Á — V 


Maxkdpvos 1)00a, Tusó0ee, kapv£ oT. eimev: 
' vuca. Tus00eos Mijatos 


T0v Kápovos TÓv (ovokáym Tav." 


VII. (12. NEW SONGS THE BEST. 


—— n " 5 wo . " 
— — — — M "aue — "uns v o 


Ox actóv 7rd. aAXaud, 

KQi TÀà KO4VÀ. yàp dpa. kpeig gor 

véos ó Zvs DacuAcóet, 

TO T&Aaw, Ó' :jv Kpóvos &pxcv: 
5 &ziéT(€9 Movoa zaAoudá. 


VIII. (13. APOLLO HELIOS. 


: H E - C 
» — 
— P$ LÁ — —— — — IT VAN 
Pg. . . : 
—M [€ — rcc — — — — 
d - ^ — 
a— a —— —  — —— — — I— Ne 


. a e 
— —— — — — I —  Á —  — 


Li 


TiMoTHEUS— VI. l. óre kfpv£. 9. T. à. 3. Kdpufovos. 
VII. 9. So Hiller; rà yàp dua ^ ; kouvà yàp epit. | 4. vaMatór. 
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ZÓ T', à TÓv àei mÓóAov ov)pávtov 
àkTic. Aagmpats " AÀve GAXov, 
mépiov ékadó Xov éxOpotauv [BéAos 


^ 0» 5 ^ $2 5 / 
cs «xo vevpas, à té ILaiáv. 


TELESTES. 
I. (10. ATHENA AND THE FLUTE. 

CM IUE us Nee QJ Euri 
EE 2m EPPNET Bus E AN 
——- c— € —" —  —" — be — "—" —À  — 
[2 NN 
c M Hier 
NEEEMEET 


" b hj ^^ 5 3 / / 
Ov cod$óv coQàv Aaflo?cav ovk éméAmopoaw vóo 
ópyávov óíav '"AOávav [pvpots opetots 
óvaóoÜaApov ate xos ékoof0eiaav 
ab0is éx yepov BaA«v, 
^ (6 ^ , 4 

vvp.ca'yevet xopokrUm o dnjpoi Mapovg. kAéos. 

, /, 35 /, / A: d a » » 
TU yàp viv ePupároto Kk&ÀAeos ovs épos ereipev, 





VIII. 2. Aaumpais akríct je. —. 3. éx0potew Farnell : éx6potot. 
TELESTES—I. 1l. ópiois. 2. Opyavov. 5. xeipokrUmQ. 
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à mapÜevíav d'yapov kal ümauO. üméveuue KAo06 ; 

5 ^ Ps 3 / 

&GAÀÀa páTaVv &xOpevros 

&8e uoauoAóvyaov oáua mporérraO. E AAá0a povao- 
i0. codoüas ézíiÜovov [Jporots réxvas óveióos. — [móAcv, 

* * * * * * 

a / d ^ ^ 

&v cvvepiÜorárav Bpopio zapéóoke a'epwas 

Oa(povos aepÜey mveUp! aioAomTepoyov av dyAaav 


[obra xeupàv. 


IL (9) THE LYDIAN AND THE DORIAN MODE. 


^ * . e. ^ —— 
——  —— — —— — — — —— — a—— —— € Ó——— 


^ . 
— s — — —" —À — "—— 
. " 
— o ——— I —Ü a-— c —— aa 


^ 
—— — — ——  i—Á— a À 


^H. Ppiya. kaAAervóov osAXàv tepüv Baca, 
e V ^ 

Avóbv 0s ")pp.oce TpaTos 

Awpí8os ávriraAov puoócas vópov atóXov oj, 


2 » » 5 / , 
TV€UJLATOS €vzT€epov avpav apu Aékov. ka Adgiots. 


III. (5. THE INTRODUCTION OF THE PHRYGIAN 


MODE. 
—-— d —— LI CI d 


TEnESTES—]. 7. &: avyàp A. áyavüv ^. - 8. dvaxopevros AE. 
9. $«ua Apr. m. ll. evuepiüorarav A. 


II. 9. Avóüv üs A: aüOovos. posce A. 3. gQo$e"s voguoaloXov 
ópQval. 
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IIpàmor zapà kparipas EAAávov Év avAOotS 
s ; EY 5 /, 

cvvoraóoi IIeAozos paTpós ópetas 

Ppywv üeuav VÓp.OV* 

rol Ó' O£vdxóvois zqkríóov VaApois kpékov 


5 — Ai0wv Upvov. 


LYKOPHRONIDES. 
I. (1. TRUE BEAUTY IS SEEMLY. 
——1 ———— v ——— L— —— — — VL 
— P ——— — —— — E OM ee — — EA irum 
CECMRU — T ——— LL d OSEE. 


» hj » » , 
Ove Ta400s Gppevos ovre mapÜévaov 
^ /; »y ^. , 

TOV xpvcoQópov ovre yvvaukov [aÜ0vkóXmov 
A P1 d 3^ s / , 
kaAÀóv TO mpocwzov, éàv ui) kóa pov zedoky. 

€ * NR » H ^ 
1) yàp aióos àvOos éroeipet. 


IL. (2. A LOVE OFFERING. 


— —— — — — — — o — ——— — —— N 
LL —— — dM ——o—- —— — c 
Diss x — Z^ 
MES E co s d*m Del d Ru ESSMAN 


T6ó6' avavr(Ünut aov póOov 
kaAbv àváÜnpua. kai Té0tÀa kai kvvéav 
kai Tàv Ünpodóvov Xoyx(8 , émet uot vóos AÀAAq kéxvrac 


éri Tày Xápuwww d(Xav maia. kal kaAáv. 


III. 1. 'EXMjvev. 

LvkoPHRONIDES—[I. 2. oíóé, 3. éàv pj: dÀM& A. mE QUkm: 
TEQUKEL À. 

Il. 9. avd0nua : vónua A. 3. rv A. dXAat. 4. Xdpor. 


IO 


I5 


IO 


—— — s — 0 — "A a ÜÁ — — 
. - A 
Lu — —À — H—— —— ——  — 
e . 
RUN n —  — — € —— — € — s — — € —À 
. 
— o — LÀ — — 0 — — 
. . . . . 
— c —  — 0 ÓÁMÁÁ c — —— — — — — — 
s L- — — 
— cC-—— — ——— — — —" — —— — 
. LJ . . p» 
— ——— — —. —— — —À  — — —€ € — —X áo 
* e. .- 
epu LT UC. —— de 
" * 
ETT Wow — — — — — 0M 7/7 
. - * 
—— C— c — 0 LÉÓÓá c — —  — — — — 0 — C — 
[ 553 
. 
— — o LÁ — — o — — — c —  —À C — 
[ í* 
—— — c — o —ÓÓÀ — — — 
* . . 
—Á— c — —— — —  — — ——S ——— C-— 9 — 0 —À 
[ 
— 
* . e. . . 
— — c — ÓÁ—À  —— — C — c —  — M ——Á 
[ * - PE 
—  — c — 0 — —  ——  — 


| 
Rote 

( 

| 

? 


ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE. 
APETA (B. 6). 


( 
|: 
| 


"Aper&, zroAópox0e yéveu porto, 


0jpapa káAAwrTov Dto, 


^ , , e^ 
càs Tépt, trapÜéve, uopdoàs 


«ai Üavety ()Àwrós év 'EAA40t móTpos 


* /, "^ N 5 , 
KQGL TTOVOUS TÀivat p.a. Xepovs GKQOAVTAS" 


Toiov éri jpéva. BáAAes 


3 Á, ^ 
kapmOv és áÜávorov ypvaov Te kpeíaao 


N / / rA ) v 
KG Jor jan okduUe Q Uimvow 


ceU 0 évey' ovk Aus ' HpakAéngs Arjóas T€ KOUpOL 


7T6AÀÀ' ávérÀAacav épyois 





ARISTOTLE —7. eis. 


9. évex' 0 E ; évex? éx Diog. 
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gàv &ypevovres Ovvapuv. 
dots 0€ mó00.s " AxiAeUs Atas T^" A(Gao Oójovs 4 AO0v: 
más 0 €vekev diACov popoas kai "Arapvéos évrpoqos 
[&eAcov xxjpeoev avyaàs: 
x 3. «X » 3 / 9 , 3 /, 
Tovyàp doióuos épyous, &Üvaróv Té piv. avOroovat 
[ Mosa 
ig; Mrvapoasvas Ovyarpes, As £evíov oéfas av£ovoos 


[d.Afas Te yépas Deflatov. 


MELIC ADESPOTA. 
I (86 5... THE GIFT OF SONG IS NOT FOR ALL. 


EDEE 0 o m m cL Loc NE 
Ov yàp év péaoiw keirac 00pa. Óvapáyyra Mowaáv 
TOTuTUXÓVTU $épev. 


IL (87. A POET'S OATH. 
Eu uU Ec c M 
p uU er uc suus d een) e AN 
Nai ràv "OAvyzov karaepkopévav akazToUxov" Hpav, 


5 ^ 3 M 
éaTt pot TLiGTÓV TOJALELOV €T y^oeccas. 


III. (89. PEACE. 
[EU I [L2 USE t 
EN ID T 
^Q yAvket eipijva, 
m ÀovroOóTetpo. Dporots. 
19. 'AxiXXeUs AE. 18. drapraveos A ; árapvéws E. 14. alifovoat 


Wilam.: ai£jcovct:. 
Mr. AprsrP.—III. eip5v. 
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IV. (99 HADES. 


owcu er cos]. MEE 


* EE MN UM Xi. cmÁ ocn 


NvxTOs aGi0vàs áep'y1 Aotó 0' ivov Koipavos. 


V. (960 DEATH THE END OF $0NG. 


"Ezevra. ketoerat Da0vóévópo 
éy xXÜovi cvjparootov 7e kai Xup&v üpotrpos 
(axGs Te mavrepméos avAv. 


VI. (98) NIOBE. 


0a AX&Oovr. Dio 
BAaoravs T€ Tékvov. BpuÜopéva. y Àvkepóv 
$áos ópoca 


VIL (99. MEN'S CARES ARE DIVERSE. 


L 


&AAov TpóTOV 
&AAXov éye(pe $povris avOpomov. 


VIII (100). HEKABE. 


. . & . 
90 0 m gEÀ ee — — — M NC 
. 


e . . . * . .*— 


Mzr. Anrsr.— VII. rpbmos. 
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X /, / , e 
xopomàv kéva* xáAkeov € oi 
yvaOpov ék voMàv $Üeyyopévas vr ákove pév "Ia 
Téveóós Te vepippiTa. 


Opniktoi Te QuAaveuos vat. 


IX. (104 4). THE EARTH I5 GARLANDED. 


. 
H . * . . 
— 200 0 — — — — ———Á — c— PNE 


IIoutAAevat p&v yata zoAvoTéQavos. 


X. (104 5). VIRTUE RATHER THAN UNJUST GAIN. 


TEL) . . . . . . 9 —— 
— 1 M — c — LOS. LY ca fae du dno LONE Luce prn t MO ES DL IÍ I—ZN 


O9 pajrore Tày dperàv aA Aa£opat &vT áOikov képOeos. 


XI. (138. CONCORD. 


EN L Rc LT Ww Es E 


Ov xpva os à'y aos aTovu.oraros ev OvaTOv OvreAm io TQ 
pi 8" 10 /, 
[ (9, ovó. a0dj.as 
0vO áp'y pov KAÀtvat Tpós avÜpwzov Ooktu.a (óp.ev! &c- 
[ rp&zr Tet TOS OVes, 
3 Y Á 3 / Á/ , 35 , / 
ov6é yaías etpvréOov yóviuou DpiÜovres aUTápkeis "yon, 
[4 J ^ 3 ^ t£ 16 rd 
os d'yaÜQv &vópàv ópodpaópov vónats. 


VIII. 9. émakovégev. 3. mepippurd. — 4. diXdveuo: Hermann, 
yóo. Wilam.: $i égocye. 
X. ob ujv Tor! üv ap. dAAdEwuot. — képOovs. 
KR 
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XII. (139. TYCHE. 


EC 10 S RI ONERE RON, Dess US 
mend uA E EUR te pe mur 
— — — — — —ÓÁ es Neegé — — 
5 ates P erre Mer eiie Vues Nus acr i (a uen INC 
— — — Áo uuu Mu. We em Np Num. LESE Nuemud Mee eme NR NA 
Dicen m — —— — € AX une. Mem e Ne 


T?xa, nepózov apya 

* / hy N / ^ e 
KaL, Tépua* TU kai dgodías Üakets éOpas, 

b N Á 5 , » 
«ai Tu&AV. Dporéous eréÜukas ép 'yous" 

N hj *. F » x 5 , erf /, 
Kai TO KGÀOv mAéov ») kakóv €x a€Ocv, à ve xápis 

5 Aágze mepi mày 7 Tépvya. xpvaoeav: 

v * ^^ / N / , 

KaL TO T€(L TÀÓO TVyyt 600€v pa «apu TóTa Tov TeÀ eÜec* 
NET L / 7 LE, 

TU Ó àpa xavias mópov eióes €v GA yeatv, 


M x / » 3 / ri ^^ 
kai Aagmpv $áos iya-yes év a kóv qo, mpodoepeo rára Üeov. 


XIII. (140. PRAYER TO THE FATES. 


[s ai LIPPE TNCS 
[ m SUN 
ME aeq au A ed Mile quen. SE. pco ME eLd — ZN 
dud. Iq DL ma E. uEles BLEU et. 
[ 55s XA 
ir ELO NE: Bg mr NN LE DE UNS 
B- L*) L3 Ci A 
exehatus) - ipti PN DIRE 
CL LT! We xou. (cime 





Mr. ApEsP.—XII. 2. v. ró: Trépuari. — 0akets EOpas: dos 
pas. 
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iode onc UNES Imc MEME E Poem ROSE TUNE 
[s 

oc? izhoso 0 ARP AN E NU MEN it ps ELE Ld Bs 
ENUMA d eus ED MULA foe. 


KAvre Motpat Ais atre sapà Opóvov &yxoráro Ocóv 
8 4 4 ) o» , / 
é(óp.evat Tepuogt üovkra Te pijóea. 
^ ^ 3 , e d , 
zavroóuzav DovAav àÓapavrtvauty voaívere kepkíauv, 
Aíra (kat» KAwo00 Aáxeoís T, evoAevot 
^ / 
5 kovpau NvkTOs, 
3 , ? , , » , £ 4 
eUxop.évov érakovcaT, ovpávuuu xOovuai Te 
Oatuoves & zavóetuavTou 
L 2» t , 
Téumer vppuv pooo0koAmov 
E?vouíav AvrapoOpóvovs T! à0cAdds, Mkav 
ro kai gTeQavgoopovy Eipyvav: móAw re rávóe Bapuvdpóvov 
C'UVTUXLOV. | AeAa8ovre 


XIV. IMMORTAL SONGS FOR THE GODS. 


* . . * . . ]z? . 
— € — —— C — — —  — ——— —— — — — 0 — d m M — drca | emm 


"Yuvéopes pákapas, Movaat Atos ék'yovot, ab Lois &ouots. 


XV. ZREUS. 


* € N ^ / / , ^ 
Zcvs ó kai (was Üavároió Te me(para. vov. 


XVI. HADES. 


*. *. . . ^o 
— — — —  —— — —— — — — — — — — — 


QC Actas» 
(0s» uóvos ov Oéxerat yAvkepás uépos éXmíóos. 


XV. (wis kal ÜÓavárov: corr. Hense. 


XVI. So Crusius. 
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SKOLIA. 
ZKOAIA ATTIKA (I.-XXIV.). 
L (2. TO ATHENA. 


—— DÓMÀÁ 
uen. * * * — 

— — — — — — 

. 

— : QI eT A 

I — — —, — c — — — 
Oo: -: — LI MS ES » — 7x 
. * 


IIaAAàs Tpuroyévev, àvaco? 'A0áva, 
ópÜov T1jvOe TÓÀ4v T€ kai TTOÀUTOS 
GTep & A yéov Kai Q'TÁO'€OV 


X / 37 , eN y 
kai Üavárov ddpov, c) re kài moT))p.. 


IL (3. TO DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. 
IIAo?rov ugTép', 'OXvpíav deióo 
Adpyrpo. a Tepavijoópois év pas, 
cé Te, Ta£ Ads Pepoedóvyr 


aí£perov, €0 66 TávÓ. dudémerov mÓAÀw. 
xo(perov, " 


II. (4. TO APOLLO AND ARTEMIS. 


'"Ev A$Ao mor érucre Tékvo. Aa9, 
otov xpvaokópov, üvakT! "AaoAAo, 
éAo.gDóXov T! &yporépav 


v a ^ £0) v / 
Aprepav, & yvvaikQv péy' €xet kpóros. 





SkoLrA—I. 1l. 'A0dva conj. Bergk: 'A0qvà. 3. re xac. 
II. 4. dpoerov A. 
TIT. 2. dmóNNcv? A. 
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IV. (5. TO PAN. 
^Q IIáv, 'ApkaG(as je0€ov kAecvvás, 
ópxquaTa, Bpouious 0maóé Np eos, 
yeAáaeuas, à IlI&v, ém^ épats 
eU fpos rataÓ. aou0ats kexapnpevos. 


V. (7. THE WINDOW OF THE SOUL. 
E10" é£qv, ómotós Tis ?jv éxac'Tos, 
TO oTíjÜos OcAóvT, ézevra TÓv votv 
égi0óvra, kAyoavra máAw, 


&vópa. $íAov vopt(ew à866Xo $peví. 


VI. (S. THE SCALE OF BLESSINGS. 
"Yyuatvew p&v üpurTov ávópi OvaTQ, 
6cUrepov 06 $vàv kaAóv yevéo Oa, 

10 rpirov 06 m Àovrety à0óAcs, 


4 Y / € ^ 4 ^ , 
kal TO Téraprov vjDBaàv perà TOv dio. 


HARMODIOS AND ARISTOGEITON. 
VII. (9). 

'Ev uiprov kAaói 70 £t$os $op1av, 

og zep " Appuó0tos kat " Apu Toyetrov, 

óT€ TÓv TÜpavvov KTavéTqv 


igovóuovs 1' ' AOdvas érowoárqv. 
VIII (10). 
díXTa0' 'Apuó80, oU T Tov réÜvqkas, 


^ e 3 / l4 E» 
v)cous ó €v nak&pov g€ ag etva, 


IV. l. iv AE. 2. vyeAaclawtwo A. — 4. eüjpoc. Wilam.: 
eü$pocvvats AE. 
V. 3. eiciüóvra A : ióóvra E. kNXyjcavra Sm.: &Acícarvra. 
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tva. ep To00k1s "AxiAcUs, 
Tvóetógv Té ac éc0A0v Auopijóca. 


IX. (11). 
"Ev póprov kAaói 70 £i$os $opyjovw, 
ógcTep ' Apuó&vos kai ' Apa Toyecrav, 
óTr 'AOnvaíys v Ovotau? 
&vópo. rópawvov "Iz apxov ékaivérqv. 


X. (12). 


Aiei a àv kAéos éraeros kar. aav, 
d(XTa0' * ApuóOtos kal "Apu royecrav, 
ór. TV TÜpavvov kravérov 


5 , E / E / 
icovóuovs T AÓjvas erourárqyv. 


XI (14. LEIPSYDRION. 
Ata, AeujiOpuov mpoOwaéroaupov, 
otovs àvOpas dmaAecas, p yxea Oa 
d'yo.Üovs Te kai evraTpióas, 


a P)" 7 /, » 
OL TÓT écoeucav OLQY TQTÉDOV €cQV. 


XII. (27. TO KEDON. 


"Eyxet kai. Kijóove, Quákove, px9' émuAi)0ov, 


5 b ^ 3 ^ 3 £ , ^ 
et xpi) Toís àyaÜots avópaauw otvoxoiv. 





SKOLIA— VIIT. 3. axiAMeés AE. 
X. 3. 'Apuóóte . " Aprróyevrov. 
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XIII. (15) ADVICE TO THE MARINER. 
EAT LAUNE m LOWE E e 
(C patov» ék yrjs xpy) kartóyv s Àóov, 
€t Ts ObvauTo kai maÀdpa]v €xoi 
érei 0€ K! &y móvTO yér]Ta4, 


TQ TapeÓvT. TpéXxetv Aváykr). 


XIV. (16. THE CRAB AND THE SERPENT. 
X ERN ———  —— —— 
ES cce e den I AN 
"O xapktvos àO eda 
x«Àa. Tóv óduv AaBóv: 
* ebÜbv xpi) TOv ératpov euqiev 


Kai p) gkoÀtX dpovetv." 


XV. (91) ADMETOS. 


x 
EL c 


'"Aójiyrov Aóyov, à "raipe, naÜàv rois d-yaÜovs $iAet, 
TOV Oc.ÀQv O  dméxov, yvovs órc GeAXots 0ÀCya. Xópis. 


XVI. (92). THE IDEAL COMRADE. 
Xóv pow ztve, avvijDa, avvépa, a vaeoavndoópet, 


» , , M , , 
gov pot pouvopévo. patveo, aov godpovc adpovet. 





XIII. 1. opatov Stadtmüller. 
XIV. 3. év uév A; £ucv E. 
XVI. 9. cwóporijaw acopovi A ; cvaa cópóvet a opovt E. 
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XVII. (23. TRUST NOT THE UNSEEN. 
"Y avri ÀA(0 okopzíos, à "raip', oroOberac 
bpá(ev, uj ae [BáXy 7Q 9 doavet zrás rera 0óAos. 


AVI (24) POSSESSION AND DESIRKE. 
A 9s ràv BáXavor àv piv éxei ràv 0 éparai AafBev: 
kdyo Tia. kaÀyv 71)v u£v éxo, v)v 9 épajas Aa[&év. 
XIX. (26. FIDELITY. 
"Oc'is &vópa diXov ui) mpoOtüoow, peyáAav éxe 


M » ; ^» ^ 3 03* IN 14 
T6ILOV €v T€ fporots €v T€ OÓcotaiv KAQT €p;ov VOOV, 


XOU DR ATA. 


. 
. 
— Nm OA Rs jur ——— a —— — EA S m NS 


Ilot TeAapQvos Aiuv aiyprá, Aéyovot ac 
és "'potav &pwrrov eAUetv AavaQv per! " AyiAAéa. 
XXI. (18). 


Tóv TeAap.Qva. zpórrov, Aiavra 06 6eórepov 
és Tpotav Aéyovouwv éAOetv AavaQv kai ' AyuAMa. 


XXII. (19. A WISH. 


Eie Aspa. kaXà yevotpav. éAejavríiva, 
/, N ^ ^ ^ P / 
ka u€ kaAoi vatües dopoiev Auóvvsov és yopóv. 





SKOLIA—XX. uer! 'Ax. Eust. ; kal "Ax. AF. 
XXII. l1. kaXj. 9. $épo» Athen.A: dopéowv Dion cod. 
Par. Gr. 1773. 
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XXIII. (20). A WISH. 
E£0' &xvpov kaAv yevotuiv uéyo. xpvatov, 
kai je ka.À1) yvvi] opoc kaOapóv Oenévy vóov. 


XXIV. (30. AN EPICUREAN. 


. . . . . . — 
— — — —M— — c —" — o —" 


Ov xp») 30AX' éxew Üvyróv üvÜpomov, 4AX épàv 


kai karegÜtew' a 06 kápra dietóy). 


HYBRIAS. 
XXV. (98). 
— — — —— —  — — — — — NM /N 
pedi mM DR — — —— 
L——i — — — RUE EO eeu. uem eeu COPIE 
f —— : — —— —" x — yemm 
EE  — : Es EE 
"Eo uot zÀoUros uéyas 60pv kai £íbos cTp. «V. 


kai TÓ kaÀóv Aawnjtov, *pófÀupo. xporós: 
, Y 3 ^ / 0 , 
TOoUTO yàp &po, roUTQ Üept(o, 
/, 4 M €GSSN y 3x52. 719 , 
TOUTOQ TaTÉO TOV ÀÓUV otvov d. &uméAo* 
/, , ^ , 
5 — ToUTQ ÓcozÓóTas nvotas kékÀnpa. 
Toi 0€ ui) roÀuOvT! éxyew Oópv kal £í(jos — op. [D'. 
kai TO ka Àov Acuasjtov, rpóDAnpa. xpwrós, 
TávTES "yÓvv memTyQOTes ápov 
Crávres xapat je mpos»kvvéovÜU' dre 0eomórav 


Io KG péyav pacta. $ovéovres. 





XXV. 6. roluürvres AE. 8. ápóv Hiller: éuóv. — 9. mávres 
Stadtmüller. ^ xauaí ue Tpock. Sitzler: xvvéovri óeoTórav. 
10. BaciXéa AE. 
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FOLK-SONGS. 
I. (1l. SONG OF THE SHEAF. 


IIAXetoTov o$AÀov ovAov tet, tovAov te. 
J 


[IL (2. LINOS.] 
^Q Atve (raac» Ocotaw 
Teruuéve, aot 'yàp eOekav 
/ z 3 / 
mpoTo péAos àvÜpoxrouiv 
ovatis Àcyvpats áetaau 
5 . Cotfjos 0€ kóro a àvotpet, 


Movca: 8é ce Üpqvéova' ur. 


IIL (4) EIX A?9sPOAITHN. 


; lí . . 
C— 010 m an uat — — —" — -— 
* . * 

— — — — — 


'"AváfaA. üvo TO y9pas, 
à KaAÀà ' A dpoóíra. 


IV. (D). EIX AIONTZON. 
KaAetre Qeóv. 
« YepeAa) Ü "Iakxe m ÀovroGó0Ta." 


V. (69. EIZX AIONTZON. 
'"EAQetv, po Avvae, 


' A Àctov ég vaóv 


Fornk-SowNGs-II. Schol. Ven. p, X 570: 6eots reruuguéve col 
yàp Tpdr« p, 80. dÜávaro: dvÜpirmrowi. | D. 06 ce kórg.. "The text 
is Bergk's. 

V. 9. "AXetov : dor. 
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üyvóv gvv Xapírezatv, 
és vaóv, 

5 . TQ foéo mo0i OÜov. 
die ToUpe, 
afie Ta.Upe. 


VI (7). ITHYPHALLIC SONG. 


— 2 s ———— V * . * 
bd $ I — — —" —  -— — —" ——  — —WN 


QC AÀvayere cávres,» üv&yer, eüpvxopíav 
TO ÜcQ mortre 

eÜcAe, yàp 0 Ocs ópÜbs éavüwpévos 
0ià uégov [Daót(av. 


VII. (S9. SONG OF THE PHALLOPHOROI. 


LI 
* * . 
"— 0D — — — — — —  —" — "— — — mem CN 


Zoi, Bákxe, r&vÓe uovcav &yAat(opev 
az Àovv pvÜnv xéovres o40À« uéA«et, 
kauváy, àzapÜEvevrov, ovr. rais zrápos 
4 3 ^ b ) 5 /, 
kexpnpevav oOatgtv, aÀAÀ' üküpaTov 
5  karápxopev TOv Unvov. 


VIII. (11) RITUAL OF THE LIBATION. 
LO M EUN A EE 
—— —— cL M7 
Tés ryóe ; '"ToÀAoi kàyaQoc." 
éKKÉX VTQL' Kk&Aeu Üeóv. 


VI. 2. mowtre TQ 0eQ. | 3. éejvpwuévos. 
VII. 3. kal uáv. 4. kexpuuevqav A. 
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IX. (12) HELIOS APOLLO. 


'"HA«os ' AgóA Xov, 0 0€ y! "AmóAXov q]Auos. 


X. (14. THE HERALD'S8 PROCLAMATION. 


PL — ? * — 


"Apxet pv á'yàv TOV kaÀA(LoTOV 
&ÜXcv Tauías, kawos 06 kaAct 


pakéro péAXew. 


XI. (16). 
Anyet pev áyàv TOV ka ÀAÀia TOV 
àÜXcov rapías, katpüs 66 kaAet 


pajkéro peA «ev. 


XIL (77). DANCE SONG. 
— I IN UE AR EeC M. eng Pede. 
e MR CMS 
IIóppo yáp, à zatóes, mó0a 
peráDare kai kopá£are 


DéXrtov. 


XIIL (18. SPARTAN CHORAL. 
ho M MM UM MU EU 
"Apés 7ok' T)pes &Akupot veavtat. 
" Ajés 0€ y' sjpués" at 0€ Xys, abyda co. 
" Apés 0€ y! écnópea 0a m0ÀXQ káppoves. 
Fork-SoNas-—XII. kwopuácare. 


XIII. 1. dues, 50 2, 3; vulgo dues. | 2. fjués: eiués. | 3. moA- 
Aov kpelocoves. 
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XIV. (19. FLOWER SONG. 


^ i. $7 ^ NS 0» ^ NJ SS 72 
IIo0 pow à pó0a, ToU pot Tà (a, oU pov TÓ. kaÀà aéAuwa; 
«'Ta8) rà. fó0a, raO; rà (a, Ta00 Tà kaAà aéAiwa," 


XV. (20. BLINDMAN'S BUFF. 
: UR 


XaAxiv puvtav Ónpáac. 
Onpácceis, àÀX ov Axe. 


XVI. (21. TORTOISK. 


MD RET DE - 
RM C PZN 


CO MERIT cM NLIS ca 
A.  XéAa xeAóvy, Tí moles év TQ péoQ ; 

B. * Mapiop! épia. kai kpókav MiAyortav." 

A. 'O 8 ékyovós cov Tt zoteov ámoero ; 

B. **Aevkàv àd/ imrmov eis 0&Xaocav &AXaTo." 


XVII. (22 4). PHILELIAS. 


. 
. . . 
— — — — — M7 


"E£ex', à Q7 "HAse. 


XVIII. (93. SONG OF THE BOTTIAIAN GIRLS. 


2 . . .*— 
"e--— 0.00 — ——" —— —  — 


"Iopev eig ' AOrjvas. 





XIV. 2. «o0 uot ral rà póóa. 
XVI. l. motéts, and moiàv 9. 2. £pia. ua pboguaa . kpókmv. 
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XIX. (24. PASTORAL SONG. 


-* . . . 
— 100 — — — — 


Maxkpai 6póes, à MeváAka. 


XX. (269. NURSERY SONG. 


c 
m -———— — — "QA A €—— — ua ERAN 


* . . . — 
—— X — —n "— ce uÓ— — Te— —  — —— "€ re e ANA 


» /, ) ? ^ /, /, , 5 N A ^ 
rpiyy' &xoropreiv vokru9óav, o rpéyy! àxó adv, 
ópvw àvovvpíav axvmroópovs éri vias. 


XXI. (27. LOKRIAN LOVE SONG. 


LI 
X — 9 ——— —  — — — t—— — — 0 — — 


— | — — — — A  — o — — 
— 
. , 
. 
* AES LER AT b "—  — e a (a — — — — 


^ NER, * ^ y . € OE 
i 
Q rí Tác Xeis 5; p] 7poOQs üup, ikereóo 
mpiv kai uoAév ketvov, àvía To" 
P : 
po) kakóv péyo, movjoy ae» kdpé ràv ÓeXákpav: 
&pépa kai Ó]' TO di)s Ot más Üvp(Oos ovk écopijs ; 


XXII. (41). RHODIAN SWALLOW SONG. 


— 1 MÀ — M, - —— 


: . . — 
"e-— T — 2 —  —— e" —  — 
— — c — —" — —Á 
——" — — — — 

: — 

"e-—— "— —  — c — —— — 

— c — — c — — — 
— — — o —á -— — 

— 

— — —— ———À 








Fornk-SoNaGs—XX. cevppwra Trowreiev vukrikouav a Tpurra TONaO0v 
ODVLP QVGVUJLOV. Q.. €. V. 
XXI. 2. uoXev CE: uoMv AB. 3. ovjoms kal ue A. 4. 7j09 A. 
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IOMEENEG  — — -— - 
P369 1 X LAM stet c LI EUN 
ERE NU us cac cuoe- quiu 
^HA8', 5A0e€ xeXioóv, 
kaÀàs opas dyovca 
* » / 
KG ÀOUS €VLO TOUS, 
3 ^ / / 
ert yacaTépa. Aevkd, 
5 ^ ^ /, 
5 ért vOTQ. J€Aauva., 


TaÀáÜav av TpokÜkAet 

€K TÍOVOS OLKOU : 

olvov T€ Oérag pov 

TUDOU T€ KüvvOTpOV. 

* 4 ^ 

I0 Kai zropva. xeAu0ov 

kai AekLÜirav 

oUk azcoÜeiro,, — mÓTep aéiopes 1) AafDópieOo. ; 

5 / /, 3, M / 5 5/7 

eL pev TL Odceus" ei O6 ui), ovK édaoop.es* 

bu 

» N, / Pd ^ » 4, 

1) Tàv Üípav dépopes 7) ÜovrépÜvpov 
Ig 7] Tàv yvvatka, Tàv éco kaÜpuevaaw 

pAKpà. uv ect, paOLos pav otrojies. 

» b! , 

àv 0€ $épys Tt, 

Z/ / 7 

peyo. 05) T0 dépoto. 

» y » A / RR 

&voty', àvovye rày Obpav xeAióóvi 
20 ov yàp yépovres éa pev, 4A Aà gratta. 


XXII. 3. kai kaXo/s AC. 6. T. o0 mpokvkNets AC. 10. mvpv 
axeMOGv A: TupQv à xeX. B. l4. jépoues C. à vTmepÜ. AC. 
l6. oicouev. 17. 0é: 0$. 18. dépos AC. 
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XXIIL (42. SONG OF THE SICILIAN SHEPHERDS. 


Aé£at Tàv áyaÜàv TÜxav, 
6éfa, Tàv vyieuav, 

a / * "^ "^ 
àv jépopes zapà. ijs Ocov, 


Mau 5 /, / 
&y ékaAeggaTo T1)va. 


XXIV. (43. LESBIAN MILL-STONE SONG. 


H — 


"Ae pia i Aet 
kai yàp ILirrakós Ae, 

eyáÀas MarvAávas fjoouAevov. 
pey 


XXV. (44. CHALKIDIAN LOVE SONG. 


^Q maíóes, Ómou Xopírov re kal mwarépov Aáxer 

j3j 0ovétO' ópas dyaOotaw OpaAetv: [é0Aàv, 

aiv yàp ávópeía kal ó XvauieAi)s €pos éri XaAxió€éov 
0& A Xe zróAeatv. 


XXVI (45. PAIAN TO LYSANDER. 


Fork-SoNcs— XXIV. 1. àA€? vulgo. 
XXV. l. dco: oi. éMáxere. | 2. ójaMav. 
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Tóv 'EAAd00s ó-ya0€as 
c'TpaTO'yóv dT evpvXopov 
Zmwápras vpvijoojuev, à 

o) IIadáv, 


XXVII. (460. ITHYPHALLIC SONG TO DEMETRIOS 


POLIORKETES. 


— 
—— c — 


€ € i ^ VN M /, 

ós ot uéyurTot TOv Üeóv kai díATaToL 

Ti) TÓÀet Trápeuwnv., 

évravÜa. (yàp Adpyrpa. kat» Ayjiyrpiov 

Gua TGpTX 0 Katpós. 
5 — x p& TÀ cepyà. Tis Kópys pvo T:)pua 

épxeO" tva. rovijo m, - 

ó 0 LAapós, Goep TOv Üeóv Oct, kai ka ÀOs 

Kat yeAàv wápeoiw. 

c'egvóv Tt $aíveO', ot (Xow mávres kékÀo, 
IO  év uécout 9 avTÓs' 

e ej L4 / b] 3 / 

Op.otov, ooTep oi diXou uev àaTépes, 

e 32793 ^ 

1)Àtos Ó' éketvos. 

5 ^ " ^ ^ ^ 

à Tov Kparía Tov vai IIooeiOvos Ocov 

^ 3 L 

xatpe kadpoótTqs 

» N * M x 5 , / 
15 dÀÀor pév 1) uakpàv yàp azexovauv Ücot, 

?] ovK €xovauv Gra, 

Pure T À UR MUERE / €^ 38 € 

7] ovK eigtv, ?) ov zrpocéxovatv 1)tv ovOé €v, 


—0 LÉÁÁ 


XXVII. 3. Aqwjrpis A. 4. mapix' Richards: mapsv A. 
7. kaXós kal. 9. ceuvóv 000 A. ll. Opgotos. 
L 


* * / y? e A^ 
cé 0€ zaporÓ' ópopev, 
ov &UAuvov ov0€ AcDuwov, aAA. &AyOwóv: 


20  eovónea Üa. O1; aot. | 
XoP^ ] 
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m^ X 5 / I4 , | 
zparor név eipivgv zot(gov, diATaTe | 
Kiptos yàp et av. 
rijv à. ovxi OnBv, &AX' óÀqs rs EAAG0s 
Nd yya vepukparovaav, 
25 — A(roÀOs 0g7is eri Térpas kaÜipuevos, 
ógTep 1) &Àatdá, 
M , 9 e ^ " , : , 3 7 /, 
Trà copaÜ0' ))jv závT. üvaprágas dépet, 
KOUK €X0 páxea ac 
AiroALkÓv yàp &áprácat Tà TOV zéAas, 
30  v?v Óé kai TÀ TOÓppow' 
H s s / URS ENSE / 
puo va, jev 01) kokagov avTOs* et Ó€ pu), 
m $- €. 7 
OiG'zovv Tu ebpe, 
* NS aA , e D! N ^ 
T)v Zóiyya rabviv ócTis ?) karakpypvcet 
7) QTLÀov Toujcei. 


RIDDLES (TPPI9OI). 
XXVIII. (29). 


'"Ev $avepa yevópav, várpav 0€ nov &Apvpóv vOop 
5 * » " /, v j 5 ^ /, 
&pdis €xet iàTy))p 0. ea T. ápiÜpoto zs. 
XXIX. (32). 
Té ravróv (érsuv» ovóapoU kai marTaXOD ; 
XXX. (35). 


TaocT)2o óÀov TO aua, vza&4vrTayr, DÀézor 
)pP ^9, ] 


oj 0aApós, épzov Tots 00000 Üxpior. — - 





Forx-SoNGs—XXVII. 24. mwepuraToÜcav AC, 26. mdAXat AC. 
9l. exóAacov. 34. cTewor A ; mew$ty C. 


NOTES. 


EUMELOS. 


EvuxELos of Korinth, a Bacchiad, must have been one of 
the famous poets of Peloponnese to have received the 
commission to write à prosodion for the Messenians. 
He is said to have founded Syracuse together with 
Archias à1 734 m.c. Pausanias 5. 19. 1O suggests, 
improbably enough, that he may have been the author 
of the iuscriptions on the chest of Kypselos. Eumelos 
is reported to have composed an historical epie Kopw6takd, 
aud other epies entitled Bovyovía, Ebppwmía, Trvrarouaxía, 
Nócro. Probably all early Korinthian poetry was attri- 
buted to him.  Schoeffer de JDel? ?nsulae rebus, p. 8, 
refers the verses of the prosodion to the fifth century. 


Paus. 4. 33. 2: cf. 4. 4. 1, 5. 19. 10. This prosodion, the 
oldest extant cult song known to the Grecks, and older than 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, was sent to the musical festival 
at Delos on the occasion of the first participation by the 
Messenians in the famous agon held there in honour of 
Apollo. The presence of Messenians at a national lonic 
festival (cf. Thuk. 3. 104) may point to hostile relations with 
the Spartans in the time of the Messenian king Phintas, 
whose reign fell before the first Messenian war (743-724; 
Busolt Gr. Gesch. 1. 151). 1n connection with the prosodion 
of Eumelos the fact may be recalled that Kallimachos' Zymn 
to Delos was written for a sacred embassy sent by Ptolemy. 


1l. 'IOopáTo : sing. as 0é£o, Fáva£ Kpovíóa, kaXóv dyaXua OF 
0vuQ ro Aakeóauuovig I.G. A. 75 (unless we read ToiA Aaxeóai- 
poviow(s»). €&mÀero: *became.' In sending an embassy to Delos 
the Messenians recognize the cult of another god besides the 
Zeus of Ithome, in whose honour the musical festival and agon 
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called 'I8euata was celebrated every year. The ' Muse' is 
the Muse of Delos, of Apollo ('AmoXAewis?) | karaO pos : 
signilicat (apud. Hom.) 1.q. év0guos, karà vvx?j», non, enquit 
(Aristarchus), quod. ayyud. nos, sc. ápeorós (as here and 'Theogn. 
617); Lehrs de Arist. studiis Hom. 140. Cf. Y 548 $íXos 
émAero Üvug. 

2. A dactylic pentapody after an hexapody is found in 
Stes. ill. Since Paus. speaks of &m», we might expect two 
hexapodies, though nothing is really known about the metre 
of the early prosodia. Bergk read xa60apà(v kí0apw», as if 
the poet were attacking the flute, which was then, he main- 
taimed, chiefly played by foreigners, slaves, and barbarians. 
But, apart from the unusual expression—which is not well 
supported by [Sim.] 148. S8 mveÜua xéwv xaÜapots év aPXois, or 
by Kallim. 2. 19 c«wzq,Nj» ki6apw—aulodie was at least not 
common till Klonas, long after Eumelos.  Reimann thinks 
xa0. kiüapw refers to the Aiolian mode which was xi6apo- 
Owráry. "This is improbable.  Sitzler suggests xpaóíav. 
éAe0Oepa : may refer to the liberties of Messenia, which were 
even then in danger. So 6£Xev6. kpnrp 4.528, of the freeing 
of Troy. ceápaX': Aiolie (Sa. xxxvii.) and Ionie (Anakr. 
vii.). Móca: under the influence of the usage current 
in the later choral lyrie the Aiolie Motea was wrongly sub- 
stituted for the Doric form, perhaps after the restoration of 
Messenia by Epaminondas when interest in its native poetry 
wasrevived. éyovea was incorrectly transcribed from EXOZA. 
Note the end rime, which is uneertain in Homer; cf. the 
leonine rime in B 484 Zcere vóv uot Motcat, 'OxXóumia. ÓcpaT 
éxovacat. 


TERPANDER. 


TERPANDER was born in the island of Lesbos, one of the 
homes of epic and cyclie poetry. It was tothe Lesbian shore 
that the head of the mythical singer Orpheus was borne 
after it had been cast into the waters of the Hebros. 
Terpander led the life of a wandering flute-player and 
rhapsode until he took up his residence in Sparta, whither 
he was summoned on the advice of the Delphie oraele 
to heal the internal disorders of the state that seem to 
have succeeded the conclusion of the first. Messenian war. 
The importation of genius into Lakedaimon is consis- 
tently connected by tradition with the existence of civil 
feud or some other interna] distress. Terpander, Thaletas, 
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Alkman, and Tyrtaios are said to have become Spartans 
from a like cause. Though there were ancient skeptics 
as to this sequence of plague and poet, the evidence 
points at once to a distrust of its own powers to placate 
the offended gods on the part of the Spartan state and to 
the efficaey of over-sea prophecy and poetry. In later 
times the strife of adjacent cities was often settled by the 
arbitrament of a stranger ; and Rome called upon Livius 
Andronicus to help the state by means of song. "Terpan- 
der is said to have flourished under Midas II. (738-695 ?), 
but the only certain date in his history is 676, when the 
poet, already advanced in years, instituted a musical aud 
poetical agon in conjunction with the Karneian festival 
of Apollo, and was proclaimed vietor in the contest. 
The period of the poet's activity in Greece may be re- 
garded as the first quarter of the seventh century. 


Terpander was the founder of the first musical epoch 
(k«arácracis) in Sparta. His successor, the founder of the 
second epoch, was 'Phaletas, who introduced the paian, 
hyporcheme, pyrriche, inaugurated the festival of the 
eyninopaidia, and established the choral lvric.. Terpander 
cultivated the kitharoedic nome, which he enriched and 
enlarged, so that it received a sevenfold arrangement, 
traces of which certain scholars seek to discover in 
Sappho, Pindar, Solon, Aischylos, Kallimachos, and even 
in the Latin poets He modified the existing lyre of 
seven strings by putting the highest note (v$r7) in place 
of the third from the last (rpíry), so that his scale was 
e, f. g, «t, b, —, d, e, that 1s, an octave with the omission of one 
note in the scale. The lyre adopted by him remained the 
chief stringed instrument till the fifth century. As Olym- 
pos, his predecessor, is the founder of instrumenta] music 
because of his invention of the flute with seven stops, so 
Terpander may be called the founder of ancient vocal music, 
because the lyre is better suited than the flute to accom- 
pany the human voice. Olympos introduced the Phrygian 
and Lydian modes into Greece. "Terpander adapted the 
famous old Dorian mode to the lyre, introduced the 
Aiolian mode, which was always regarded as best suited 
to the lyve, and created the Boiotian mode. He set to 
music the poems of Homer, probably the //ymns, and 
used the nomes as preludes to the recitations of longer 
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poems at the musical contests. He enfranchized the lyre 
in a Dorian state, gave the nome a place in the festivals 
where the secular prooimia of the rhapsodes had been 
exclusively sung, fixed the melodies and arranged the in- 
strumental accompaniment ; in short, founded the Spartan 
school of kitharoeds. So great was his influence that the 
school ereated by him lasted tili the time of Phrynis, 
who lived in the Persian wars. Sappho (92) alludes to 
him in the line, méppoxos cs 0v! doi0os ó Aéa fotos àXXoOdToiw, 
and the proverb, uerà Aéeftov w0óv, referred to the custom 
at the Karneia of calling upon the disciples of Terpander 
before all the other coutestants. The titles of his nomes 
are: AióMos, BotwoTios, names derived from the modes 
employed, the ptos to Apollo (Frag. 1i.), perhaps identical 
with the ó£ós, the rpoxaios, a designation that does not 
implv the use of rpoxato: e»uavrot, the rerpaolótvs, of obseure 
meaning, the Teprávópetos, and. the Kamíov, which is taken 
from the name of a pupil. Terpander also wrote skolia 
to the aeconpaniment of the flute ' and in spondaie 
rhythms. 


I. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 784 (Arsen. Vz4l. 961, Apostol. 
3. 29c): quoted to illustrate the solemnity of the Dorian 
mode. The simple style and the rhythm give a liturgical 
tone to the poem which is well adapted to illustrate this 
stately mode. 


1. àápxá: of the various possible explanations I prefer the 
following. Though the whole poem is in honour of Zeus, 
the special mention of his name at the outset is the proper 
'beginning.' The naming of Zeus is the ápxá. — Cf. Alkm. 29 
€-yàv*ya Ó' áeícouac | € Ais. ápxouéva, Pind. Nem. 2. 1 ó0ev 
cep kal 'Ounplóac| pavrOv. éméev rà TÓNN. &oiol | &pxovrat, Ads 
ék Tpoouulov, Nem. 1. 8 ápxal 06. BéBNyvrac 0càv, * the founda- 
tions of the song have been laid in the mention of the gods,' 
D. 25 ai 06 mporw Tov uév ÜUuvgcav Ads ápxóuevas aeuvàv. Oéfrw, 
Hes. Theogon. 47 Zf$va... àpxóueval 0' ouveüot 0cal Niyyovoat 
T' àot05s, the proverbial éx Adiós ápxopueo0a xal és Aa Niyyere 
Theokr. 17. 1l, Aratos Phan. l, ab Jove principium Verg. 
Ecl. 3. 60, Calpurn. Ec. 4. 82. 


Less acceptable explanations are: (1) The poem is the * orthian' nome 
of Terpander, and apxé is the teehnical designation of the first main 
division. This strains the meaning, and, besides, the metre of the 
orthian nome of Terpander was in all probability the dact. hex. (2) apxá 
denotes the cmovó», and thc whole poem is à emovóetov. So Immisch 
R. M. 44. 559. Solemn songs were, it is true, sung at the beginning of 
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the symposium at whieh libations were offered to Olympian Zeus, etc. 
(Ion 2. 6 éx .Màs àpxóperoc mívogcv) — But jurov in v. 4 must then be 
interpreted as a reference to the succession of libations (and songs) which 
were made on the appearance of each fresh bowl. (3) In a eosmogonic 
sense, Dut the theory that Zeus was the ' beginning of all things' was 
not developed tilla late period, and then chiefly among the Stoies. Zeus 
beeame the pantheistic All in All, the 4 and Q of all things (*' First hymn 
they the Father | Of all things :—and then | The rest of immortals,"—M. 
Arnold) Cf. Proklos on Plato 7/m«ios 2. 95. 49 Zeis keóaAr, Zeis uéaaa, 
Ads 6 ek mávra rérvkrau, Orphic Hymn 20. 5 ia mayycevérqy..— This ex- 
planation is not to be defended by (Zevs) zrarjp arópor Tc Ócov ve A 544 
(Hes. Theogon. 41), or Aisch. Frag. 10. Pind. xxviii. is in no wise parallel. 


2. GAy(rep: cf. B 660 ós re 0cotov kal àvOpo mots. àvácaet. 
In Sparta Ze?s &yjrep was the leader of the troops in battle. 


S3. mépTo: is appropriate in the case of offerings to 
divinities. Cf. Theogn. 777, and Aisch. Pers. 939, Sept. 
443, Eur. J.T. 171, zfuth. Pol. 5. 17. 1, à Dodonaian inscr. 
(R. M. 39. 197) Zeü. AAwócvygs ueóécov  Tó0e coi ÓGpov méuTG, 
Eur. Frag. 640 óamávas órav 0avoÜci méuT GG kevds. So the 
gods méumTovo. xápw Pind. iv. 2. For the solemn repetition 
cf. Pind. Zsthm. 5. 52 Zeos rá ve kal rà véguei, | Zebs ó mávrev 
«ópuos, and Pyth. 2. 49. 


4. Üpvev: the first mention, outside of Homer, of this class 
of lyrie poetry. 


Metre: the fragment has been arranged in two, three, 
and four lines. The metre has been regarded as consisting 
of paroemiaes (Ritschl, Bernhardy), as molossi (O. Müller), 
as orthian iambies (Caesar), and as rpoxato. oypavrol and coov- 
óeto. óvrAot (Rossbach, Bergk) ^ Lengthened spondees (— —) 
ean be arranged rhythmically, e.jy. — 5 c 


| | ; à : 
E. | e (metrically two molossi), and classed with the 
rhythms of the yérvos óurMáctov, because in the lengthened 
molossus — — may be taken as the thesis, — as the arsis 


(when the twelve-time foot — 5 — is a rpoxa?os e«guavTós) ; 
or — as the arsis, — — as the thesis (orthian iambic) |Each 
— 5c is a colon by itself. But the identifieation of the 
poem with the vóuos rpoxatos of "Terpander is entirely un- 
certain. 'The name of this nome may be derived from the 
melody, not from the rhythm.  óp6io. lauov and. óp0tot vópot 
are not equivalent. pios, as applied to metre, means (1) 
that the thesis and arsis are alike—either longs or shorts, (2) 
that the same foot recurs in the same form, as in pure iambies 
and in pure daetylie hexameters. | When used of melody, 
üpfios means *high-pitehed.' "The same term does not neces- 
sari inelude metre and melody. See Graf R. M. 43. 515. 
We may have here a pure spondaic rhythm. 
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II. Schol Aristoph. JNwbes 595, from the prooimia of 
Terpander, Suidas s.v. áuoxavakri(ew. 

This form of prelude was so stereotyped in the dithyramb 
that áugavakri(ew became an equivalent for spoouuágeo0a4, 
and the poets using it were called àuéiávakres. | Parallels with 
üdva£, apart from .Vubes 595 (du$i pov abre dotB' dva£), are 
wanting, but we find dvegáXNero kaMÓv áelOew | üàud "Apeos 
duNóTqTos 0 266, à line which, though perhaps later than 
Terpander, shows the antiquity of the phrase. dui with 
accus. 1s frequent in preludes in the Z7om. Hymms: 7. ]l, 
19. 1, 92. 1, 33. 1 (cf. 3. 57), Mel. Adesp. 304, Eur. Troad. 
51l. potis a part of this formula when the verb is not in 
the first person. The enclitic form after a preposition, as 
in Aisch. Choeph. 220; so epí uov, vTép pov 1i the scenic 
poets. ékarafóAov: FekaBóNov as Fávakra? | Read FekgBóNos in 
P 333. Bnt also in A 21, X 302 conjecture is necessary to 
preserve the F of FekyBóXos. 4&8 à jptv: so Crusius ; &eióe 
ep/ív, Hiller, a verse ending like 790: vpó, BéBpi0e x0ov. — For 
$pv —éyo, cf. carm. pop. 3.  Hermann's góéro $pír intro- 
duces a contraction of aFec that is un warranted in this period. 
Bergk made áeóéro pv (iamb. penthim.) the beginning of 
v. 2. Against this is the statement of [Plutarch] de musica 
4, that the prooimia of Terpander consisted of dact. hexa- 
meters. "The *orthian?' nome of Terpander, from which 
Suidas quotes this prooimion, can scarcely have received 
this name, as Bergk thought, because it contained iambies 
which originally were called 4p&t«.  Seeon I. If the iambies 
are correct, then * prooimion' is loosely used by the schol. on 
Aristoph. Nubes 595, and means merely the beginning of a 
nome, not one of the poems in hexameters which were usually 
called prooimia. "The relation of the prooimia to the nomes 
is involved in much obscurity. Perhaps vóuos is à generic, 
Tpoolutov a specifie, expression. The latter may have been 
used of the nome when it was an ouverture to à rhapsodic 
recitation, a sacrifice, or a festival (Crusius). 


III. Keil Anol. Gramm. 6. 6: the name spondee is derived 
from the rhythm employed in songs sung at the libations ; 
cf. mapà oovOjow delóew lXallim 1. 1. Attributed to Ter- 
pander. 


1. Mvápa : à short form for Mrzuocóvg, whose daughters 
were the Muses (Hes. 7'heogon. 54, 915). 


S. Mocápxo : for the common Moveayérys: |. Aarós : Doric. 
Aarobs v.i. is the form used by the choral and dramatic poets 
in lyries (Eur. Jon 198, Hippol. 65).—Metre: the spondees 
are often arranged as orthian iambics or semanto-trochees. 
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See on I. A certain case of prolonged spondees is Jo» 196.8 
Q latáv, à latár, | e&alov ecaíov | etys à. Aarobs mai, where it 
is to be noted that all the syllables are long by nature. 


IV. Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 17: quoted as examples 
of molossi. Attributed to Terpander. (Trag. Adesp. 139). 
Hymn 17. 3 calls the Dioskuroi sons of Zeus and Leda, 
whereas Homer makes Tyndareus the father of both. "The 
Vedie Aeris, the prototypes of the Dioskuroi, ave also 
*Saviours.'—Metre: often arranged as orthian iambies or 
semanto-trochees. 


[V.] Strabo 13. 618, Clem. Alex. Strom. 60. 814, Eukleides 
Introd. Harmon. in An. Par. 1. 56. 10: quoted to show that 
Terpander first used the heptachord 1n place of the tetrachord 
lyre. The ancients doubted the authenticity of the frag- 
ment. It is the production of a late writer who wished to 
make the poet give documentary evidence of the musical 
invention currently attached to his name. The heptachord 
Lydian pektis was certainly pre-Terpandreian. Cf. Arist. 
Probl. 19. 39. 


1. rerpáympvv : refers to the four tones of the old lyre of 
the epic áoióo and the poets of nomes, and not, as Bergk 
thought, to the old nome of four parts. Cf. ueAygpv» áoiósjv 
Hymn 2. 341; rérpa-, as in rerpákvkXov €) 324 (late). 

2. émraTóvo: cf. érrakrÜmov $ópuvyyos. Pind. Pyth. 9. 770, 
Q. érrávyNeccov JVem. 5. 24, érrà ó€ ovyudoóvovs ólov éravíocaro 
xopóás JIymn 93. 5l, where the invention is attributed to 
Hermes, xéXAaóov émTaróvov Aópas Eur. I. T. 1199. "The 
heptachord lyre held its ground till the fifth century. The 
restoration of exclusively Doric or Aiolic forms is needless, 
as the fragment may have been composed in the late mixed 
dialect.—Metre: dact.-hexam. 


VI. Plut. Vita. Lycurg. 91 (also Arrian Tact. 44. 3): quoted, 
together with Alkm. xii., Pind. xxvii. (cf. Ol. 13. 92), to prove 
that the Lakedaimonians were both goveikóraro: and ToAeja- 
«eraro. Sokrates Eleg. 3 refers to the Spartans: ot € xopois 
küNNuwrra. 0cobs ru&Qow. ápwr roc | € moXégo, and. Aristotle Pol. 
8. 5 says that the Spartans knew at least how to appreciate 
music. (Cf. Müller Dorians 9. 399íf. t is uncertain 
whether the fragment is a part of the poem by which Ter- 
pander quelled the disorders of the Spartan state. Some 
think it is from a prooimion. 

l. aixu& : strictly *spear-point, whence *martial spirit 
here, and Pind. Jsthm. 5. 33 Kácropos 9' aiyuà IIoAvóetkeós T! 
ém' Eipóra peé8pors, Nem. 10. 13 6péye 9" aixuàr " Audr picos, 
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* impulse' (yuraus aixug. Aisch. Agam. 483, yvvaukeiav alxpáv 
Choeph. 630). | aixu9 is often derived from áíecw, as Ovyós 
from 6c, but we should then have ài or àxpa. — aixuà 
végv —aixpyoral véo, Cf. Alkm. iv. 70. 08AXev: in Hom. and 
Hes. only the perfect is used in this sense (Eipzvmv rc0aAviav 
Hes. T'heogon. 902). 'The present appears in Semonides 7. 85, 
FonLk-Soxas xxv., Pind. Pyth. 7. 19 etc. Cf. Much Ado 
5. 1. 76 ** His May of yonth and bloom of lustihood." 


A(yeo : Ishrill, *clear-toned,! *sweet.voiced, since the 
Greeks loved a high pitch, as did the Lydians (Telestes iii.), 
to whose musie they were much indebted. 5o the 'shrill 
pibroch' is sweet to the Scotch.  Acyós of the phorminx I 
186 etc. ; of the muse «e 62, /iymn 14. 2 etc., Alkm. i. 7, 
Stes. xii. 45, Mel. Adesp. 33 A, Theokr. 22. 221 ; of the note 
of the nightingale Theogn. 939, Aisch. Agam. 1146, Theokr. 
12. 6 (cf. ó£óQwvos Soph. 7'rach. 963); Meyeuav. 'Opoetnv kepaMjv 
Phanokles, p. 141. So with Acyvpós Pind. O7. 6. 82; Myrtis 
is called Acyvpá by Korinna v. So xavpóv orógua "Theokr. 7. 
37. üpÓios is often used of the high pitch, and so xAvrós (see 
on Sim. xxxiv.) Cf. Lehrs Quaest. epicae 169. In Attic, 
Avyés and &Xax/s retract their accent in the feminine, but here, 
Alkm. i., Stes. xii., Mel. Adesp. 33 A4, there are traces of Myeta. 
L. and S. say Xyéà is Dorie (?). 

2. e)puáyvia : à variation on eópuóóea, which Homer uses 
with xóóv. Cf. Hymn 5. 16. C£. Arat. Phain. 105 Aixg . . . 
dyewpouévy O6 "yépovras | 2€ Tov eiv dyopr 3) eépvxópe €v áywm, 
and the name Eé?)pvóí(ky.  «/0váyvwa might be defended by 
Solon 4. 37, Pind. Pyth. 4. 153. 

émvráppo8os : in Hom. always of a helping god, and so carm. 
pop. 47. 7. In Mel. Adesp. 334 (ráppofe, Mica Aüyea), we 
have a clip-form of évirap., just as mAóuevos is used for 
mepumAóB., Titov for mapyjov. 

(pyov : Wilamowitz thinks the fragment is spurious because 
the word does not show fF. But there are eighteen such 


places in Homer, some of which are difficult to cure, e.f. 
A 470, A 703, P 279. —Metre : dact.-hexam. 


ALKMAN. 


ALKMAN, the chief cultivator, if not the creator, of early 
choral poetry, and the first representative of the fully 
developed melie style, was a Sardian by birth, as he tells 
us in Frag. v. A Lydian birthplace does not, however, 
disprove Hellenie extraction. Like the name of his father 
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(Damas, or Titaros), his name is Greek. He calls himself 
'ANkuáev and 'AMkuár, a, name connected with àáA«ios, as 
are 'AMcejvop, 'ANkwjvg, " ImmaXAkuos. "'TDhe statement vüv óé 
pot "ANkgàv ofvoua that is put into his mouth by a poet in 
the .[ath. Pal. (7. 709) at least implies the existence of a 
tradition that the poet once bore a Lydian name, though 
this may be the result of a false inference. It is possible 
that his father was an Aiolian who lived in Sardis as a 
metic. At least it is diffüeult to see how a barbarian 
could have so completely identified himself with Spartan 
institutions and Spartan speech as did the stranger who 
was afterwards to be known as *the Lakedaimonian poet. 
Despite the explicit statement in Frag. v., the Pergamene 
scholars held that he was a Lakonian from Messoa. 
Doubtless some passage in the poet gave rise to this 
tradition. As Crusius suggests, MEXXOATAZ, and MEZ- 
ZOPITAZ an inhabitant of Mt. Messogis in Lydia, may 
have caused the confusion. "That he was a Lakedainionian 
by birth is improbable, since all the early great poets 
who lived in Sparta were aliens: Terpander from Lesbos, 
Thaletas from Crete, Polymnastos from Kolophon, and 
Tyrtaios (probably) from Miletos. 'l'he similarity be- 
tween his father's name, Titaros, and Teutaros, the slave 
of Amphitryon, may have given rise to the story that the 
poet was of servile origin, or actually a slave who was 
manumitted when his master discovered the marks of 
his genius. (In some places in Greece Lydians stood in 
the relation of perroi£o: to the Dorians.) The cultivation 
of poetry was generally restricted to the aristocracy in 
the melic period, but, as in the case of the tradition which 
made a schoolmaster of Tyrtaios, there is evidence of a 
tendency on the part of Lakedaimon to depreciate the 
social position of the artists whom she invited to her 
territory. If Alkman was in truth a slave he may have 
been made a prisoner of war in one of the forays of 
the Kimmerians (Kallinos 1), and sold over-sea to the 
Spartan Agesidas. 


The only date that is handed down concerning the poet 
is connected with the seventh year of the Lydian king 
Ardys. According to Africanus, this fell in 657, which 1s : 
probably nearer the truth than Apollodoros 672, since 
that chronologer regularly puts the dates farther back 
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than other scholars. | Eusebios' 612 represents an attempt 
to svnchronize Alkman with Stesichoros.! 

Alkman is certainly later than the second musical 
period at Sparta which was founded by Thaletas. His 
official position as teacher of the state choruses, his com- 
mand over the cantonal speech, his acquaintance with the 
specifieally Lakonian myths, and his reproduction of 
Likonian manners, show that the poet must have passed 
muzh of his life in Sparta. He died at an advanced age, 
and was buried between tlie shrines of the Hippokoontidai, 
whose death he sung, and the Aeroon of Herakles, near the 
district callel Sebrion (Paus. 3. 15. 2). 

Alkman's life fell in à period of material prosperity 
and artistic development in the Spartan state. "The old- 
time severity of the institutions of Lykurgos had been 
somewhat relaxed. The plastic arts flourished. "The Z«dás 
was built. Still, notwithstanding these traces of sym- 
pathy with the arts on the part of the state, and the 
partial fusion between seriousness and playfulness that 
gave a more secular tone to life—both the results of the 
second musieal epoeh, of which Alkman was the heir— 
these causes are not sufficient to account for the character 
of his art. There is à non-Dorian touch. He is an 
Aiolian in his tenderness, buoyancy, imagination, grace 
(6 xapíes 'AXxuáv), love of beauty ; and he has more of 
Ilonie suppleness than Dorian vigour. His love of the 
pleasures of life, his quick sensibihties, are not Dorian, 
though his humour is not alien to his new home. 

There were six books of Alkman's poems current 
in Hellenistie times: partheneia, hymns, hyporchemes, 
paians (both intended for the gymnopaidia), erotika, and 
hymenaia. Some of his poems suggest the skolia. The 
deities he celebrated in the partheneia and hymns—Zeus, 
Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite—were those held in special 
honour in the Spartan cult. If the nome had been dis- 
placed by his immediate predecessors, he gave to the 
partheneion a perfection that was never equalled even by 
the great poets of the sixth and fifth centuries. The 
universal character of the later choral lyric rendered it 


1 Rohde AR. M. 383.109. In the Greek biographies yéyove usually denotes 
the àxu5. "This is regarded as forty years after birth ; and a similar 
period is supposed to elapse between the axux of a teacher and the axjoj 
ofa pupil. So with Alkman and Arion. 
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ill-suited to the display of the fine personal qualities, the 
delicate reverence and even romantic gallantry towards 
women that distinguish the first cultivator of this class 
of melic composition. By a pardonable error, which 
ignores the predecessors whom he eclipsed, the poet 
was in fact called the founder of erotic song. Put his 
passion does not consume the heart like that of his Aiolic 
successors. 


No choral poet of Greece loves to speak of himself so 
much as does Alkman. | No choral poet has such winsome 
ingenuousness in giving us his confidence; but he is 
proudly conscious of his position as a poet who has 
learned from nature the secret of his art. He is the most 
amiable of the Greek singers. If he does not compass 
the loftier range of the idealistic poets, he has the serenity 
of the humbler sphere wherein he was a master. His 
feeling for nature is almost modern. 


Technical originality is displayed by Alkman only in 
his use of metre. The lyrie hexameter he, indeed, em- 
ploys, and with fine effect; but the preference of 
'Terpander for the hexameter has yielded in him to a love 
of shorter dactylie verses, notably the tetrameter, in 
which spondees rarely find a place. Through the in- 
fluence of Archilochos, and possibly of folk-song, the 
splendour of the epic verse has at last suffered eclipse. 
Álkman often uses pure trochaic and iambic metres of 
various forms, and also employs these measures in con- 
junction with dactyls, following herein the innovation of 
Archilochos. His anapaests he probably derived from 
the melodies of the people. His creties show the influence 
of Thaletas; while ionies, the first examples of which 
appear in his fragments, are due to his predecessor, 
Polymnastos. His logaoedies show various forms that 
are simple and graceful. 


In the arrangement of his verses Alkman makes use 
both of systems, consisting of the same measures repeated 
(such as dactylie tetrapodies, iambie dimeters, and cata- 
lectic trimeters), and of strophes. The latter are usually 
of simple structure, consisting of three or four verses, and 
are monostrophie in arrangement (dactylie and trochaic 
lines) The long logaoedic partheneion stands midway 


between the systems and the elaborate odes of Stesichoros 
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aud Pindar. Alkman probably instituted the tripartite 
division of strophe, antistrophe, and epode, which is usually 
referred to Stesichoros. 

Alkman was placed first in the Canon of the melic 
poets established by the Alexandrian grammariauns. He 
» was still sung at Athens in the time of Perikles. 'The 
bucolie poets regarded him as a predecessor. Pausanias 
testifies that he was read in the second century A.D., and 
that the local Lakonian idiom, which was then accounted 
harsh, did not destroy the sweetness of his muse. His 
dialect consists mainly of the severe Lakonian of the day, 
with a touch of Aiolism and several Homerieisms. 1n 
his choiee of vocabulary he was largely influenced by 
Homer, fron whom he drew the story of Nausikaa. He 
is also indebted to Hesiod and the cyclic epics. 


I. Max. Plan. (Zhet. Gv. 5. 510), Priscian 2. 495, Et. Mag. 
989. 47. From a partheneion of the first book, and probably 
addressed to Zeus Lykaios. 


1l. moÀvgpeAés owes its uk to the analogy of $uXouieiófjs, 
évuieNCgs, where gu is from oy. 


2. aieváoiBe: as alévvmvos Soph. O. K. 1578. 


3. veoxpóv : love of new songs is as old as song itself. Cf. 
"I will sing a new song unto thee" Ps. 144. 9, ** And they 
sung a new song" ev. 5. 9; ri» yàp áo» àXXNov. €mtkNelova? 
&vOpwTov| 1] rts dkovóvreoo: veuráry duQumréNgrat à 352, " Apyy 
T&c. uéXovca j& 70, [Terp.] v., Pind. OK. 3. 4, 9. 48, Sim. 
XXXV., Dacch. 19. 9, Eur. 7v0od. 519, Tunoth? Xue 
TO/S uovciKkOts rà véa ejOokuuet Xen. KAyrop. l. 6. 38. |. So in 
Plutarch's time (de lect. poet. 11). La Bruyére complained 
that all had been said, but still the world must have novelty. 
üápxe: as Pind. .Vem. 3. 10 &pxe 0ó', oípavoÜ oNvveQéAa 
xpéovri Ovyarep, | 0ókuuov Üuvov. | üpxe after Mào! &ye, as in 
xvii. The imperative after dye, as »y 475.—Metre: a com- 
plete strophe, consisting of a dactylic tetrap., a dactylic 
penthim., and a catal. iamb. trim.  Rossbach unnecessarily 
writes vv. 1l and 2 in one line (of two cola); and classes the 
fragment under the hyporchematic daetylo-trochaics. ^ His 
comparison of the epodes of Archilochos will not hold. In 
two bits from the same poem («ali vaós ávyrvós ebmipyo Oecpámvas 
4; xepaóvóe kmoóüv fév $ókeooi mwTvet 0) we have — — in the 
fourth foot of the iambie measure, a usage adopted also by 
simonides (1). Cf. Usener 109. fRegarded as trochaics with 
anacrusis, the last dipody of v. 3is |... x. 
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II. Herodian mepi oxyuárov 61 (het. Gr. 8. 606) ete.: 
quoted to illustrate the exfju 'AAXkuavukóv. — "lhis poetical 
figiwe allows by anticipation a plural (or dual) noun or verb 
to intervene between the subjects in the singular. It occurs 
in E 774 $xi poàs Xiuóews cvuBáANerov 706 Zkdápgavópos, 'Y 1938, 
K 513; Pind. Pyrh. 4. 178 méume 0' 'Epuás . . . Oiótpovs viois 
2. [rÓ» uév 'Extova, kexAáóovras 18g, róv 9' "Epvrov, where, 
however, a plural precedes ; Eur. J..4. 195. See Valckenaer 
on Lesbonax, p. 79. The figure may have been especially 
frequent in Lakonian. The Dioskuroi are called émiffjropes 
UmTGOv, Aevkdevo,, eÜurmo: etc. 'Two Mss. have ümrmÓra coQo, 
but the dual is rarer in Dorie than in Attic. IlIeAwv8etbkms: 
for lHoAv-; see on iv. l.—Metre: iambie tetrameter. The 
fragment may consist of three iumbic dimeters and be con- 
nected with v. 


YII. Athen. 15. 6814. In 678A we read mvAedv olrws 
ékaAetro ó aTéQavos, óv 75 "Hpg mepuriÜéacww oi Aákoves. Hence 
this partheneion is probably in hononr of Hera. Pollux 5. 96 
classes the mvAeGves among the ke$aMfs koouZuara.  kÜmoipos, 
attested as Alkmanic by Eust. Od. 1648. 7, is borrowed from 
Hebrew £o/er, à fact that may explain the variation with 
Kkéómeipos. We have, however, Cret. évatpov — Cveipov. —M etre : 
trochaic. The tripody concludes the strophe. 


IV. This partheneion, the oldest example of Greek choral 
composition in strophes, is written on a papyrus, perhaps of 
the first century A.D., that was discovered in 1855 by Mariette 
in a tomb near the second pyramid of Sakkarah. It was first 
published by Egger in 1863. For the earlier discussions of 
the fragment, see Bergk? (No. 23). The chief contributions 
to the subject since Bergk (1880) have been made by Sitzler 
Philol. Iwndschau 1883, p. 934; Blass A. M. 40; Piccolo- 
mini Studi de füol. greca 1; Diels Hermes 31; Jurenka 
Wiener Stud. 17, Serta. Harteliana, p. 36, Sitz.-ber. d. Wsen. 
Akad. 135, Philol. 56; Wilamowitz //ermes 39. "The poem 
consisted of 140 verses in ten strophes, of which the first two 
and part of the third are missing. In many places the frag- 
ment is exceedingly obscure, and no one of the possible 
interpretations of the last three strophes is convincing. Most 
of the lacunae in vv. 1-21 have been filled out by Blass. 

The first five strophes (to v. 36)—the portien of the par- 
theneion reserved for the gods and the myth—dealt mainly 
with the death of Hippokoon and his sons, a story that to 
the Spartan poet assumed an importance comparable to the 
tale of Pelops' line and the house of Labdakos in tragedy. 
According to the legend (schol. Clem. Alex. 4. 107), Herakles 
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slew theni because they had killed his friend Oionos, In the 
extant part of the poem, however, Herakles is not mentioned 
in connection with the Hippokoontidai, though from v. 31 
we may infer that he appeared as an instrument of divine 
vengeance in connection with the overthrow of the Giants. 
In v. 1 Polydeukes is mentioned as one of the combatants. 
Now in a local Spartan legend the Dioskuroi would natur- 
ally appear in their capacity as cwrfpes (cf. Pind. Nem. 10. 
94); but, apart from this, and the possibility that they may 
have come to the rescue after Herakles was wonnded, there 
is evidence of the existence of a feud between the Tyndaridai 
and the Hippokoontidai. Plutarch tells us that T'yyndarenus 
was fearfnl of the brutality of Enarsphoros (v. 3) when 
Helen was a child; and it is reported that the Dioskuroi 
were rivals of the Hippokoontidai, the enmity of the fathers 
having descended to the sons.  Hippokoon was the elder 
(half?) brother of Tyndareus. After the death of his father, 
he expelled Tyndareus, who was not restored to his kingdom 
until the death of his persecntor and his sons at the hands 
of Herakles. A relief depicting the battle may be found in 
Arch. Zeit, 1861, p. 169. The crime of the Hippokoontidai 
was UfBpis, which provoked the ríci:s 09v (36). 


The number of the sons of Hippokoon is variously reported. 
Apollodoros 3. 10. 5 enumerates twelve, all of whom were 
slain. Diodoros 4. 33. 6 says that there were twenty (a 
number that suits the family of Kepheus, the ally of 
Herakles), but that only the father and ten sons fell. Varia- 
tions in the myth show that the local legend conflicted with 
that current outside of Sparta. 


To what deity was the poem addressed? We have no 
evidence to show that the partheneion is the same as the 
hymn in honour of the Dioskuroi (Frag. ii), and the 
poet may well have written more than one ode to Sparta's 
tntelary chieftains, the twin sons of Zeus and Tyndareus. 
The only other suggestion is that we have a song addressed 
to Artemis. If the reading 'Op0í(a in v. 61 is correct, this 
interpretation is supported by the fact that the worship of 
Artemis Orthia was well known in ancient Sparta. Choruses 
of girls participated in her festival, and Helen as a child 
(Plut. Theseus 31) danced in her temple. That the poet 
should pass over in silence the scourging of the ephebi con- 
nected with the rites of Artemis Orthia is natnral enough ; 
nor sit surprising that the myth dealt with a story uncon- 
nected with her cult. Hymns to the gods may sing the 
praises of men and women (ymn 1. 160 uvgcáuevat àvópv 
Te TaÀaiQv 706 *yvvaiwkdv | Üuvov dcióovcw, Kor. iii.). Perhaps 
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Helen was mentioned in the strophes that have been lost at 
the beginning. Diels thinks the poem was intended to 
placate the wrath of Artemis against Lakedaimon. 


The partheneion was probably sung at night (Frag. xi., 
xxi). Cf. Sa. xix., Eur. //erakl. 781 óNoN/ypara mavvvxíocs 
UTO0 TapÜévav iaxet moóQv kpórowiww, C. I. Á. 2. 163 robs óé 
iepomoto)s robs Otokotvras rà llavaOWvaua rà kaT' éviavrÓv. Trotetv 
T2» Tavvvx(óa c$ kaNMoTw«y T Üeq kal rTyv Topmie TéumEw üua 
3Alp àviovri. — :Nith 40 ff. cf. Eur. Z. A. 157. 


1. IIoAv6eokqs: (cf. 3i.) with Doric metrical lengthening of 
IIolv- (Sim. iv.). Cf. the Ionie IlovAvóápas, movAvfBóretpa. in 
Hoiner, the Aiolie IloX(A)vavákri(óan Sa. 86 (with metrical 
'* sharpening' of the liquid). Sometimes the metrical licence 
is not graphically expressed, as in $j xe uéy' oiueeie o IeXosríóngs 
'Ayauéuvcov Hdt. 7. 159. C£. "Everikós (— — — —) in I. 51. 
Brugmann derives Dorie z«^- from moMF-, but has no better 
example than zoXvzos (Epicharm. 33, Sem. 29). "The deriva- 
tion of cmoA/movs from oA 4- roís may be a folk's etymology, 
and polypus, Hor. Epod. 129. 5, is scarcely taken from a Doric 
source. 


2. olov oj: an emphatic inversion, as uar obk- o/Oeulav 
Hdt. 8. 119 (cf. Xen. Amal. 5. 6. 12) ; followed by à4XM4 for 
àAAà xat. So Soph. Pil. 555 ov uóvov (which some read here) 
BovAeóuara | àÀX £pya. — Either. the. scholiast. found. in. his 
sources Aíxai8os called a. son of Derites, a relative of Hippo- 
koon, or he failed to recognize the Hippokoontid under the 
clip-name Aóxer» or Avkár (Apollod.). Some read ox é*yav, as 
if L. escaped.  Diodoros says, in fact, that only ten out of 
the twenty sons fell, whereas Apollod. reports that all twelve 
lost their lives. "The poet mentions only ten sons, and from 
v. 13 we infer that all were killed. "Which legend he adopted 
as to the number of the sons we do not know.  xapóocuv : as 
in Homer, hence not-defuncttí (L. and S.) which would 
require the perfect, but *'those who have suceumbed to the 
toil of life. The áv$5p xeku«os can refresh his powers, oi 
kauóvres have their powers exhausted in death. "The Attic is 
not the Homeric usage, as L. and S. think. | àAéqco : * count! 
here the positive use, as Pind. Ol. 9. 86 IIyAeís ve xai KáOpos 
€v Toiciw üMéyovrai.. In the epic poets, àM^yo, generally with 
o), means * heed,' and so Sim. xii 10. "The negative adheres 
in OzkaMévyor. 

S. The recapitulation of the fallen is in the epic style; so 
in the passage, Aisch. Pers. 957 ff., which frequently suggests 
this fragment. Cf. ll 70 (f£  'Evapodópos—0s Tà tvapa 
$épe.  évapc-is the weak form of érapec-, parallel to érvapo- ; 
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for the variation between stems in -s and in -o, ef. ca$js, eda. 
Alkm. used ps in uákaps 10, Ilepígps 149. —2;éBpov: he is 
called Té8pos by Apollod. 


5. 'ITm00óv : from *0oáo —00dfw. "The name appears on a 


vase, C. I. G. 7434 b. |. Cf. ^a«0óv. 


6. Quoted in An. Ox. 1. 159. 2, as Eére(xn r' &vakra ' Apijtov. 
'Apfitos is not elsewhere reported as a Hippokoontid, but the 
name occurs of one of the Argonauts, and of a Kentaur. 
'Apf/ros was a Hippokoontid aecording to  Pherekydes. 
Tradition may have varied.  àva&£ precedes the noun, as in 
O 453, Y 588. The adj. generally follows in tbis poem. 


7. "Axpova : ef. Ovid Metam. 14. 484. "AXkguova (Christ) 
is unknown.  Aopkéa would suit if syllaba aneeps were pos- 
sible at the end of v. 6. 


8. dypérav: dypórav (papyrus) is confused with awpérav 
also in Aisch. Pers. 1002 (dypérac oTpaToUD).  àypérav: syyeuóva, 
Hesyeh. Cf. Hdt. 7. 5 erparujs &yepois. | à'ypóras Eur. Or. 
1270, is from áypós. The papyrus' reading is not to be 
defended by 'Aypóra, ' A»ypóris, ' Ayyporépa.- 


10. "Apeos: —— — not — — with synizesis ; àpxóv Jurenka. 
TOpo: ó müpos—belli tumultus. — kXóvov: ef. E 167 áv re 
puáxuyy kal üvà kN5vov. 

13íf. Destiny and Device conquer all — Against their 
power strength avails nothing.  'AX«d does not possess the 
sandals of Hermes and Athene that ave automatous and 
annihilate space. 


14. Ilopos: the father of Eros. Cf. Plato Symp. 903 5. 
16. Cf. p 565 rÀv UBpis re Bim re otÓ:)peov obpavóv tke. 


17. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 2. 34 A«ós dkovriw. émeipüro, 4. 90 ITcrvóv 
BéXos "Apréga0os . . . üjpa ris Tüv év OvvarQ QuNorárov émujaew 
épara,,  Aisch. Prom. S94 ff. ,wyroré gg, à mórv — Motpai, 
Aexétv Ais e'váreipav Ü0o0is0€. TéNovcav: | 906. TAa0elqv. yauéra 
Twi TOV €£ obpavob. 

19. Hesych. s.v. Napeís has 0aXácotos Óaiucv. — " AMkgàv xal 
Ilópkov óvouá(e. | Cf. a 72. Is there a reference to the 
marriage of Thetis and Peleus ? 


21. époyAebápov: yXMéapov, Doric for 8X., as yAérc in l. 75 
for 8Nérrt. 

23-34 contained a further example of insolence and its 
punishment; v. 31 (uapuápo uvX&kpp) may point to Herakles' 
partieipation in the battle of the Giants. Cf. Pind. JVem. 1. 

7, Strabo 10. 488. 
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S95. After the myth, the moral. Cf. Pind. Nem. 10. 64 
«al uéya Fépyov éujcavr' Gkéws | kal máÜov óOewüv maAagaict 
'A$apnrión. A(ós (in reference to the combat with the Tyn- 
daridai); Soph. O. K. 537 &ra8ov dAacrT! txew. 


36. The envoy of the first part of the partheneion is carried 
over asyndetically to the second half of the poem. It links 
the obligatory myth to the secular portion of the poem which 
allowed freer play to the individuality of the poet. (eus: 
cf. a. 40. 

87. elbpov: cf. Sem. 7. 99 ov áp xor! eiópur (*in peace 
and quiet!) 2u£pgv Opxerac| &racav. The tranquillity of the 
&kivóvvos Bios (Eur. /. A. 17) is contrasted with the life of 
the great that is assailed by Bp. For the sentiment cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 11. 50, Aisch. Eum. 313, Soph. Antig. 589, 
Eur. H. F. 504. Instead of the contest of Kastor and Poly- 
deukes with Hippokoon's sons, the friendly rivalry of the 
Spartan maidens. Rather the quiet radiance of' Agido's 
beauty than the splendour of the sun of the impious that sets 
in blood. Cf. Hor. 2. 12. 


88. buumAéke: Hdt. 5. 92. 6 ówmAetáuevos àv lov, cf. 
Plato Laws 7. S064.  OwmrMkew is used absolutely in 
Aristoph. Aves 753. For the figure cf. Shakespeare's ** The 
web of life is of mingled yarn." 


39. ükAavcTos: 'tearless,' like drAavros 6 494.  dkXavoros 
is found in Soph. Zi. 912. Hermann's distinction between 
kAavarós (laerimandus) and. kXavrós (defletus, laerimabilis) will 
not hold. "The difference is primarily chronological, the c- 
Iorms being later. Cf. &vcros and &yvecros: Jebb on Soph. 
O. T. 361, Bishop 4. J. P. 13. 174, Hayley on Eur. A/L. 
173. Perhaps we should read the earlier form here. 

The abrupt transition recalls 77ymm«u l. 169, where the 
KoÜoa. are addressed. So in Hor. 4. 6. 299, a poem that has 
an Alkmanie flavour, the poet turns to the chorus after the 
mythological introduction. ^ After a wise saw Pindar fre- 
quently shifts to the personal sphere. 

40. $ós: of a person, p 41 TyMéyaxe, yAvkepóv $áos. 

41. F(c) —é, for ?' of the papyrus (Jurenka, Diels) $4 
follows only monosyllables. p is confused with F in rpé* oé 
and óeópoxós, Hesych. The old reading ópàp! (with Doric 
accent?) can be defended only if ó7e is consecutive, like dere 
- (65), *the light of Ag. has risen, so that the sun shines for us. 

For the comparison of Agido to the sun, cf. Theokr. 18. 96 
"óTW. ár' üvréANovca kaNóv. 0iéjave mpóacrov | 'Aàs 3) áre Aevkàv 
£ap xeuivos áévros' | G0óe kal à xpvaéa '"EMva Ouaóalver! év 
àuiv, Xen. Symp. 1l. 9 Qa mep üra» $éyyos Ti év vvkri $avQ... 
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oUrw kai rTóre ToU. ÁbroNUkov TO KÁANos K.T.À., Q. Catulus in Cic. 
de nat. deor. 1. 98. 79; Shakesp. ** It is the morn and Juliet 
is the sun." Cf. $áos Eur. /7ek. 841. See on Sa. iii... áp : 
after $aívqv, cf. Aristoph. Nubes 5806. 


42. popróperav: Agido invokes the rays of the sun to 
witness the truth-- whether she or Hagesichora, the xopayós 
(44), is more beautiful. Cf. «ov uaprvpóueo0a. Eur. H. F. 858, 
and Wilamowitz ad loc. Some take the passage to mean 
that since Agido is the sun, she is herself the proof that the 
sun really shines; and compare Sim. i. 7, Pind. Zsthm. 5. 48. 


43. óowtv: for $aíry», either the shorter, Doric form of 
the inf., or a relie of the old alphabet that expressed both e 
and y by E; cf. uouEo0ac in 44... On the meaning see Sa. xx. 


44. There is no thought of actual blame. 4. is added 
simply to round out the expression; of. K 249 ujr' áp uec 
LÁX alvee wwüre Tt velke.. vw: Agido. kAevvá : the Aiolic 
form. "lhere seems no good reason for Diels! comparison of 
Cretan xXqvós, *beloved, which would make Agido the 
épicTpia, Hagesichora the épouévy. "The expression is too 
technical, and does not harmonize with xopayós. xopayós in 
Sparta ó xa0wyoUuevos ToU xopoÜ (the later xopuQatos), not oó 
uua8oóuevos Tóv xopóv. Cf. Athen: xiv. 6334.  Hagesichora as 
xop. is playfully said not to perimit the chorus to praise her 
rival in beauty. Agido is indeed the more beautiful, but the 
poet lingers over the charms of Hagesichora. "The rivalry 
between the two is the key-note of the secular portion of the 
poem. 

45. o09 Gygàs: ne (antilum quidem. Hom. has dáuó0ev. 
With the neg. cf. ov" 2Ba«óv N 1006. 


46. óm«p ai: the first occurrence of this formula; Soph. 
O. K. T16 Gamep Tis el. 

47. 'The comparison accords with ancient taste, and is not 
unknown in modern literature. dyéA^a was a technical ex- 
pression in Sparta: Aáxauva map0évwv d»yéXo, Pind. Frag. 112, &re 
TÀXot Tài KÓpat . . . üpmáNNovTC. . ., Ta 0€ kógaa (cf. l1. 51) oetovO? 
2C. &ytrac 0 à Adas mais üyvà xopayós (cf. 1. 44) empemys (cf. 
l. 46) Aristoph. ZLysistr. 1308 ; so Bos Pind. Pyth. 4. 142; 
TÀAos Anakr. xxvii. ; in Sparta mos was the name of the 
priestess of Demeter and Kora. Cf. also Theokr. 18. 30 
&puiar. OcocaNós Urmos, | à0e kal à poóóxpws' EXéva. Aakeóaluort 
x«ócuos. "The comparison in Alkman is an adaptation of D. 
4S0 dóre fhoÜs d'yéNmgdu uéy! &Eoxos &mXero Türvrov | raÜpos* 
yáp re Bóecsi uerampémet dypouévgotw' | rotov áp' "Arpetónv 0fike 
Zeós . . . | éxrpemé év. moXNotoi. Cf. also Z 506, X 22, 
Ibyk. ii., Daniel Derouda, chap. 3 (of Gwendolen), ** Imagine 
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& young race-horse in the paddock among untrimmed ponics 
and patient hacks."  crácetwv év as () 350. The gorá (l. 47) 
are horses, not cattle. 


48. Cf. I 123 tmmovs mwyo?s á0Xoóópovs, Ibyk. ii. 5 Ummos 
deÜXoóópos, A 609. kavaxamo8a: cf. Xen. de ve eques. 1. 3, 
«avax3Toóes tmmov. Hes. Certamen 31060. 22; xavaxi Tuóvour 
€ 82; quadrupedante putrem. somitu quatit ungula. campwun 
Verg. Aen. S. 5906. 


49. * A horse such as one sees in winged dreams.' The 
gen. is descriptive. Cf. eikeXov . . . óveípp Érraro ^ 207, 
TTepots óma0ots Ümvov keNeíÜow Aisoh. gam. 426, Theokr. 
9. 16, Apoll. Rhod. 2. 306. ToTerp. contains the strong, 
TTepóv the weak form of the root. Cf. mér-e-o0a( with mr-é- 
c0a. The ground-form *petfrà yields O. H.G. fedara, A.S. 
fether. | Of. penna from *petsna,. The assumption of a 
*mrerpov whence *merpov and mrepóv (as. &ra^yNos and. &cmAayos 
(C émAayXos, óárpa and $arpía» ópárpa, oparpía) is to be aban- 
doned. So also the suggestion that there was a *rmerepov, 
*imorerepio. —either original or secondary, whence ?orerpi. 
by syncope. Such secondary forms as 'Epeufjs— Epuifs, àpá- 
Xovros — üpxovros, occur only in the case of liquids. morer. 
is not from vmomrep. by metathesis. The usual form is 
UmóTTEpos in the lyric poets (Mimn. 12. 7) and elsewhere. 


50. 1j oix: synizesis as E 349. ópms: the emphatiec use 
of ópác (obx ópágs O 535, p 545, Kallim. 2. 4) to attract 
attention to an object grows in the Attic period. 


51. 'Everwós: the pre-eminence of the horse with which 
Hagesichora is compared is summed up in this word. Cf. 
B 852 e£ 'Everóv, 00ev qjuóvov *yévos ázyporepáov. These Enetoi 
from Paphlagonia were later called l'euet?, and regarded as 
the ancestors of the dwellers on the Adriatic (Strabo 5. 212). 
Cf. Mel. Adesp. 43 5 (probably Alkmanic) 'Everíóas mXws 
areQavaoópos, Eur. Hippol. 231 (see Hadley ad loc.), 1131. 
xaíra : strictly the mane. Cf. bos xairéecca Sem. 7. 57, 
one of the types of womankind. 


52. ávejuas: the members of the chorus may have been 
related—a 6íacos of kindred. Cf. Hesych. xáciow oi éx rijs 
aUTTSs d'yéNqgs üó0eN ot re kal üveyiot..— kal éri OgXeiGv obrws &Xeyov 
Aákuwves. Cf. Ahrens PAüUol. 27. 611. Hagesichora is not 
Alkman's cousin. 


58. 'Ay»eixópa. should have the asper. Cf. Spartan 
"Awymtcrparos. 'lhat she is xoparyós is à chance equivalence of 
name and function, but the name points to an office that had 
been held by members of her family. émav6et: cf. Hymn 1. 
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1359 xpvog 9' dpa A$?Xos &maca | 7v05ce, and the nnitation in 
Kallim. 4. 263 xpicevov 0' ékóuxgoe vyevéÜNov &pros éAatgs. 


54. ós (Or ?): placed as in À 413 xreívovro oves cs &pryióüovres. 


55. AÀ silver face crowned by golden hair. Cf. ( 232, 
Verg. Aen. 1l. 592. Homer conjoins the fairest of metals, 
v 159; cf. Hes. Shield 924; Goethe JDen Siberbach in 
goldne Stróüme fliessen. | See Bury on Pind. Isthm. 2. 7. 
&ápyiprtov — Attic dpyvpobv. 

57. aUra : cf. Pind. Ol. 4. 26 otros éyo raxvrari. 


58. à &é, 'and she' ; óé is continnative, and not opposed to 
uév.  uév in 57, as in éyà guév oluai.— Cf. uév ... . 06 50, 51, 
where the clauses are formally opposed, though the ideas are 
akin. Cf. Hes. T'heogon. 656, Hdt. 7. 9. «9: cf. Alk. 


xxvi, Skol. xxi; óe/repov uer! éketvov Hdt. 1. 31. 


59. The race is a contest in beanty. The animated style 
avoids the adverb of comparison (ore) ^ Eifvo: perhaps 
itacistic spelling for 'IgZve. The 'Igyvoi (with Ionie » in a 
proper name) were a Lydian people who may have bred 
race-horses. (Lydian chariots, Pind. Frag. 206; óauacirTov 
Avóias Bacch. i. 23.) The dative depends on ópaueíra. — So 
the dative is used after uáxouau, dywvi(ouat, épifw (Bacch. 1. 
30)  KoAXa£faios: Kolaxais was an ancient king of Skythia 
(Ht. 4. 5 and 7), a land that was famous for its fleet horses. 
The parallel suits the stranger poet. The emphasis on the 
beanty and the speed of the horse has a non-Lakonian ring, 
though the escort of the Spartau kings was composed of 
*(Urms" "They served on foot, but the name is old. 


Eifovo was formerly connected with éB5vou a breed of dogs crossed 
with the fox, and the passage interpreted as if the K. horse kept pace 
with the hound. Pollux 5. 41 speaks of mápcurmoi, Cretan dogs that kept 
exact pace with horses. For KoAa£atos, Blass formerly read xóAaé aés 
(«. - akóAovOos, Ócpd wv). 

60 (f. The difficulties in this passage are mainly occasioned 
by two words: (1) op8pí(a. : the papyrus has a line drawn 
through the second p, and the scholiast has óp6iai.  Inter- 
pretations vary between óp0píat, * early? ; 'Op0pia, * the goddess 
of the morning,' supposed to be Artemis; and 'Op6ía, Artemis 
Orthia. (2) $&pos: so the papyrus, $apos the schol.  &porpov 
is snperseribed in both, and the schol. reports that a certain 
Sosiphanes took the word to mean 'plough. Herodian 2. 
949. 13 referring to Alkman, reports ró $dpos-iudriov and 
&porpov. "The word is perhaps Semitic (Lewy, Fremdwórter, 
82), whence the variation in the quantity. "We know nothing 
of an offering of a robe to Artemis (a peplos is offered to 
Athene, Z 971). On a coin from Leontinoi (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
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Coins Sicily 93) we find a plough and a head of Artemis, 
who is also a goddess of agriculture. In the imperial period 
boys offered sickles to Artemis Orthia which they had won 
in musieal contests (4£hen. Ath. 22. 334). "That $ápos— 
*plough' follows from d$apoüv* àporg&üv Hesych. The con- 
fusion between eXeiaóes, * doves? (so the schol.) and * Pleiads? 
is probably intentional and sportive. Cf. Sim. vii. and 
Lamprokl. 2 aire soravats | óuvvuor. meNctácw | ad0épe vetoe. 
poussimiére is analogous.  Doves cannot strictly be com- 
pared with the cp» &crpov. 'lhey are usually the emblem 
of timidity. The comparison with the Pleiads was the more 
fitüng as one of them (Taygeta) was the mother of Lake- 
daimon and Eurotas. Since in Sparta choruses of maidens 
took their names from goddesses or heroines, Diels thinks that 
IIc^. is the name of two rival choruses. 

I adopt the following explanation of this much-vexed 
passage. As Hagesichora is only less fair than Agido in the 
Uáxn küXXovs, so the chorus of the Pleiads is only less beauti- 
ful than our ehorus in a like contest (uáxovrat). . Our chorus 
needs the support of the loveliness of the rivals, since the 
Pleiads, rising like a gleaming star through the divine night, 
eontest the prize of beauty with us as we bear the plough, 
our offering to Artemis Orthia. Like the maidens, the Pleiads 
form a chorus ( Pleiadum chorus Hor. 4.14. 21, Prop. 4. 5. 36). 

In this explanation there are two difficulties: (1) 'Opóíg: 
Elsewhere in the papyrus the late Lakonian spelling c for 6 
(except when initial, after v, c, and before 1) has been adopted 
—though in l. 72 ZvAakis has 0 superseribed.  'l'he corrector 
who deleted the p may have passed over the 60, or 'Opóía may 
have retained its 0. We find both Bop6£a and Bowpoéa in late 
Lak. inscr. (The F of "*óp0Fós is scarcely to be taken into 
aecount.) (2) The Pleiads are compared with oe»jpiv &oTpov. 
In reality, as Aratos Phan. 263 says, the Pleiads are óM-yai 
kal à $eyyées, Alkyon, their chief star, being only of the third 
magnitude. ^ Nevertheless as a growp they are called by 
Athen. ll. 490 c Tó év6o£órarov rGv &-Aov üorpwv. Prop. 0.(. 
speaks of their spéssus ?gnis. Sa. xix. is to be added to the 
passages in Athen. 11. 8 79 ff. which show that their import- 
ance for agrieulture is the cause of their importance in 
poetry. 

Two other explanations may be mentioned: (1) Retaining óp0pía:: 
* For the Pleiads of the spring time, it seems to us (&yv ethieal dative), 
as they rise, like a beaming star tlirough the ambrosial night, eontend 
(in beauty) with those of the autumn (those that bear the plough).! So 
Blass. The rivalry between the two girls is now symbolized by the 
eontest of the Pleiads. The point of eomparison here, as in 58, is the 


equality, aetual or approximate, of their eharms. The Pleiads of spring 
and autumn are distinguished in Hes. IF. D. 383 IIAmiáówv 'ArAavyycvéwv 
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emureAAoueváov | àpxeg0' ajyroUv, aporoio 06 Óvoojcvaov. In an ancient 
period of astronomy that sct the nomenclature, the Pleiads of the vernal 
equinox rose in the morning with the sun. Cf. schol. Arat. PAain. 264 
jT róv ópOpov yàp àvaréAAova: ajv Aio ovrt €v TO Tavpo (the éga avaroAy: 
avetpouévaczzémureAAóuevac). The Pleiads that appear in the evening, the 
'setting' Pleiads, are those that bring the plough of autumn. The 
setting of the Pleiads is, however, not a characteristic mark of autumn, 
nor is their rising in the morning particularly bright. Against this 
interpretation is the order of the words, especially the dislocation of 
$epoícacs and áuw, and the position of óp8pía. The absence of the article 
with $epoíca:s might be paralleled by Aisch. Pevs. 245, Eur. I. T. 1301, 
Aristoph. Vesp. 755 etc. (2) Reading 'Op0pta : the * goddess of the morn- 
ing. SoJurenka. The epithcet is elsewhere unknown, and the identifi- 
cation—and that in the seventh century-—of Artemis with a goddess of 
light who is not the Moon is very improbable. Even the identification 
with the Moon is relatively late (Timoth. 2). The epithets $ocóópos and 
gcAaadópos, even if they refer to the Moon-Artemis, need not be ancient. 


62. vókra 8v àpBpocíav: cf. K 41. The words belong to 
the comparison, and are not necessarily connected with the 
time at which the partheneion was sung. Cf. Pind. OV. 1. 1 
xpvcós aiÜduevov mÜp &re Owmpéme vvkri K.T.A. — &re: as adv. 
first here, then Ibyk. i. 7. «efpuov üo7pov: cf. Zeiptos üo Tp 
(Hes. W. D. 417) | 6a$épe áorh»p &ai-&oTpov' àorüp "yàp 
povoeiócs, darpov 06 TrÓ éK TONNOv dorépwv avykeiguevov (schol. 
Ol. 1. 6) does not, I think, hold here. Since Ibyk. iii. uses 
ceípua of all the stars, it is uncertain whether Alkman ineans 
Sirius, but this is more probable than to take the words, in a 
complexive sense, of the Pleiad group. Despite the astrono- 
mieal blunder Sirius is connected with the Pleiads in Eur. 
[. A. "7 Epis éyy)ós Tífs émramópov | IINetá0os. doocv  éri 
pecajpys. Comparison of persons with stars, Z 401, A 62, 
X 20, Eur. Z:ppol. 1122, Soph. £/. 60. 


63. àvepogéva : the F of dFelpo would seem to be vocalized 
after the Aiolic fashion, but not, as in that dialect, when aF 
stands under theictus. The shortening of cvCaF is so singular 
that it is probable that vis a mistake for F. In Pind. Pyth. 
2. 98 read dáFárav for a&árav (— — —). In Alkman, Frag. 
79, óáFiov is à mistake for óa/wov. On a late Lakon. inser. 
C. I. G. 1466, we have Aavay5jra for AáF-. ipm of the rising 
of stars, Soph. PAil. 1331, where Jebb says there seems to be 
no other classical instance of the intransitive use. 


64 ff. Neither ornaments nor companions avail us. Hage- 
sichora is our defence.  «opó)vpas: Laconicae purpurae, 


Hor. 2. 18. 7. 


65. kópos: scil. &áuiv écri.. àpovav: * defend"; a schol. on 
E 9266 says that Aristophanes, the grammarian, regarded 
ápivac0ac (sic) in this passage as— due(yaa0a. C£. Pind. Pyth. 
6. 54, where ducelBerac is * surpasseth.! Blass tr. *aid,' Bergk 
'change,  *we haven't such an abundance as will allow a 
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change! (xAaiva duoiBás £ 521, émmuoiol. xeràves £ 513). But 
ég0 Tyra. àáucvew 1s not Greek. 


67. pérpa: Eur. JHek. 924 mAókauov ávaóérots uírpausw 
eppeOuugóuav. Cf. Hdt. 1. 195. 


68. Av8(a: A. guírpav memowiNuévav Pind. Nem. S8. 15, 
Lydia mitra, Prop. 4. 17. 30, Maeonia m. Verg. Aen. 4. 217. 
For Lydian work, cf. A 142, Sa. 19. 


69. lavoyAebápov —éavo8A. — Cf. Hesych. í(avokpróeuvos and 
lavókpoxa" Aemra. ln Homer éavós is used of that which is 
fine and delicate.  Here—jaAakós. Cf. Ibyk. vw. dyavo- 
BXé$apos IIevóo.  &yaApa: cf. Alk. xxiv. 3. 


70. Navvós kópav— N. é(kouos, as Kdaropos aiyud — Kdorop ' 
aixuards Pind. Zsthm. 5. 33. Cf. 'Aqió9s T0 $01. 40. Supply 
in the following, àutv éert Gor! ápóvai..— Diels thinks the girls 
here mentioned belong to a semi-chorus. 


71. O.«81s —60coció js, the Spartan instead of the epic form. 


72. KXegoi0pa : cf. KAeZourrzos Mel. Adesp. 45, from 
*kXNeFév. — With KXewt67pa, Lykoph. Alex. 1929, cf. KAetwur- 
Tí0as S. G. D.-I. 3519. 264. 


73. Ainesimbrota is less probably the mother of the four 
girls than their teacher in music. She may have had a 
uou óNos oixía, like Sappho (xli.). év8otaa — &Ao0ca, a hybrid, 
with Aiolie o. and the Doric paroxytone. 

77. Tnpé—óvMicoe ; cf. Hymn 5. 142, Pind. Pyth. 
2. 88. 

80. lkrap: with the dat. as &yxv in Hom. and Pind., 
7TéAas in Pind. and trag. (rare) | So mAgeíov and és with 
gen. and dat.: ef. prope ad and prope ab.  Hagesichora 
does not withdraw from Ag. despite the rivalry. In 79 
QUTEt — aUVTOUV, 


81. ÜocTípta: -r7pu often occurs in the names of festivals 
(oivar pua, TpoxapuTzpua, vor?pui). "This festival is either a 
celebration in honour of the gods or a festal gathering of the 
*club* such as was formed by the Spartan ladies of good 
soclety (ai xaXal kd*ya0al -vvaikes).  T': is not roughened 
before the asper; so often in Dorie and other dialects. 
üáp' — 4uérepa. 

82. àÀÀá: the precative use with sudden transition is 
typieal; cf. /7ymn 5. 491, 90. 8. Diels includes Helen under 
the 6i ; cf. Theokr. 18. 


83. dva—drvoi. The initial à is unusual, but a is anceps 
in dvew (dvF-). 
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84. 0/ àv .. . xoposráris (cori), Wilam. Cf. óàià ros 0eós 
TG0cÓ€ vikQyr. Tol Xelwóvrtot Roberts Epigr. 1. 117. 


86. An ironical allusion to an. unknown proverb, yAa0£ 
áTOó Opdvo XéNqke. There may be a reference to Hes. W. D. 
140 4986 0óuov moiQv dvemi£eorov karaMe(mew | uf) Tov épegouévm 
kpofy Aaképv(a kopüvy. | Opávo: beamof theceiling. AéXaxa: 
in Homer often of animals ; in tragedy of rapid or confused 
speech. The passage recalls indirectly Hor. 4. 6. 41 nupta 
ian, dices ** ego dis amicum —veddidi carmen." 


87. 8€: continuative. 'Aómv: 'Aóris is probably identical 
with Artemis Orthia. (Alkman is reported to have used mauy 
peculiar epithets of Artemis.) Cf. Artemis IIporoa.  Per- 
haps connected with àáds—37«s. For the form of the name, 
cf. Kapvüris, Aepeüris. paÀ(oTra — udMora, formed like the 
adv. in -g (ávra, ómq, àud). 

88. épó—cmiüvuO, as Archil 25. móvev: I can see no 
reference to the distress occasioned by the second Messenian 
war (Jurenka, Diels). Rather the anxiety as to success in 
the musical contest. 

89. iárop: fem. as 'Epwwóes Aofyríjpes, TUxn arp. €yevro : 
so Hesiod, Sappho, Pind. 

91. &p/vas—7ovxías opposed to the móvo, the struggle for 
supremacy between the two maidens. éméfav: 'entered on; 
émifalvew évjpooóvgs i 529, ce0ceBlas Soph. O. K. 189, 9ó£ws 
Plal. 1463. 

92. The trace-horse ' is Hages., who assists in the singing. 
Since the schol. states that there were two semi-choruses, 
one of 11, the other of 10 members (cf. 98), Diels suggests 
that Agido, who on his view is the kopvóatos, now decides to 
take part in the contest in order to help the weaker semi- 
chorus; the second being formed of Hages., the o»paóópos, 
and 9 others. "There are, however, only 10 girls mentioned, 
and the schol. may have erred. 

93. aüTÓs: — a/rws Anakr. xi. 12.  éaóev uéy! dyxyv. Diels : 
£a0' &ué óéppyr Jurenka: &rerac uéy ápua. (— (vyós) Crusius. 

95. Areference to the playful dissension among the mem- 
bers of the chorus that is alluded to,in 43. và: Doric, so 
also Sophokles (7. M. 47. 406. 22). àiev: with the dative as 
ákoUo, 7 9195. 

99. oia: exclamatory ; Dacch. ix. 120. 

Metre: logaoedic. In l.S each two verses form a pair, 
the log. complementing the trochees. Since the final syllable 
is long in 4 and 8, except in v. 95, I assume syncope in the 
log. and make all the verses tetrapodies. 9-10 are acat. troch. 
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trim., an unusual form of verse. Christ would divide into a 
dipody and a peutapody (— — — — — — —— — ^). We find, 
however, in v. 2 the penultimate resolved. 11-14: Christ 
would make an octapody of 11-12. 13-14 form a single period 
united by synaphea. The alternative trochaics at the end 
bring the strophe to a graceful conclusion after the preceding 
dactyls. The variation at the close may be apportioned 
between the ten strophes as follows : —.— — — ^ (1), 8-5, 9; 
— —  —scc(2)6-8,(10) It is a coincidence merely that 
in the strophes ending ——— — — ^/* the penult is accented. 
Hiatus appears in 45, 56, 065 etc. "lhere is no synaphea 
except in 13, as there is none in Archilochos. The distribu- 
tion of the verses is uncertain (Diels finds two semi-choruses) ; 
nor do we know how far solos were admitted. Vv. 43, 77 do 
not necessarily imply a single voice. Blass! examination of 
the papyrus has shown that the paragraphs of the scholiast, 
which were supposed to divide the 14-line stanza into two 
groups (1-8, 9-14), are in reality only marks of punctuation. 
Nevertheless we can scarcely imagine that as early as Alkman 
single strophes exceeded in length the longest strophes of 
Pindar. lf, however, the arrangement S--6 holds, it is that 
xarà Tepukomiv dvouotuept (a, B, a', B'. I cannot follow 
Christ in dividing 84-2--4, since we should then have an 
actual strophe of l4 verses. Since 5-8 repeat 1-4, we have 
practically strophe and antistrophe, and, if this is the case, 
9.14 may fairly be called an epode, which invariably ends 
with a full stop, though elsewhere (x. xi), Alkman may 
foreshadow the Pindarie overlapping. Even in the developed 
choral lyric the epode may be longe: than the strophe (Pind. 
Ol. 1, Nem. 8). 

On this assumption, it may be argued that Alkman fore- 
shadowed, if he did not actually invent, the *triad of Stesi- 
choros, which is usually referred to strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode. If this is correct, Stesichoros merely followed 
the re8uós of Alkman, though he so perfected or popularized 
the triadic arrangement that its invention was attached to 
his name. The *invention' of the antistrophe is actually 
ascribed to Alkman (though it may be Semitie as well as 
Hellenic), but the theory that the choral epode was added by 
Stesichoros depends entirely upon the interpretation of the 
proverb, ov0é rà rpí(a TOv ZXTw«oiuxópov *ywdoakets. 

In the Connent. Ribbeckianae, p. 1 ff., Crusius has shown that, whereas 
some of the late Greeks referred this to the *triad, the unanimous 
modern view dates baek only to 1777, when it was hesitatingly put 
forward by Van Lennep. Crusius would omit rá (it is omitted in Zenob. 
Ath. 1. 23), and translate * You do not know even three (verses) of Stes.' 


(cf. Aristopb. Nubes 1365, riv Ata XvAov Ac£at T( uot), three being a typical 
nuniberin proverbs. If rá be kept, it may refer to three famous verses 
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(the palinode, Frag. vii.) Crusius' argument is not entirely convincing. 
Of course, even if we suppose that Stes. was not the iuventor of the 
triad, its invention might still be attributed to him. Nothing is more 
common with these 'inventions. (Because of their innovations, Plut. 
Mus. 12 brings Alkman and Stes. into conjunction.) It: may be re- 
marked, however, that the rpixopía of the Spartans favours a Spartan 
origin of the triadic arrangement. 

V. Steph. Byz., s.v. 'Epvoix», Chrysipp. mepi ámoQarikàv 
2], Strabo 10. 460. The fragment is taken from the be- 
ginning of the second partheneion. The chorus vindicate the 
poet from the charge of rusticity and obscurity of origin. 
It seems that the poet had found detractors in his new 
Spartan home, and that the chauvinistic Lakonians, with 
their native hostility to iminigrants, had taunted him with 
outlandish manners and foreign extraction. There is a proud 
ring about l. 5 that does not bespeak a servile origin. To 
the poet, Sardis is the type of culture and civilization. 
Homer knew of snowy Tmolos, and if his Hyde is Sardis, 
Sardis may have been old in song as well as moM/xpvcot. 
With the fragment, cf. the words of the girl iu Philetas 4 
o) ué ris Ópéwv dmoQoGNos áypouorzs | aipoe. kNüüpmv, aipóuevos 
uaKéNqv, | àAN. éméev. eis kóouov kal ToXXÀ puoy5jcas, | niÜwv 
TavTOLGV olov €TLOTÓEVOS. 

l. js: éco! may be correct (EZ), as perhaps in 9 150 
where we have the later Ionic eis. éccí is Doric (Epicharm., 
Korkyraian and Sicilian inscr.). 


&ypotkos: the accent is uncertain (Chandler 38S) | Am- 
monios Says dypowos—o ockais Tobs Tpómovs (in Aristotle's 
Ethics, the man who cannot see a joke), á*potkos — 0 év TQ á'ypo 
k«aroukGv. | Aristoph. JVubes 655 dypetos el kai okatós, does not 
disprove the first meaning here, ond Amm. was writing of 
the Common dialect. Theophr. defines àypouéa as * ignorance 
offending against propriety.' If Doric varied as did Attic, 
we should have Old Dorie &wypoikos, New Doric dypocwos ; cf. 
érotiuos and érouios, épfjuos, and óguotos, which is reported as 
Doric. The word shows the only example in Alkm. of a 
medial mute and liquid failing to make position. 


2. cas: ckaiórys (gaucherie), according to the Stoic 
Chrysippos, is due to ignorance of the art of well-disposed and 
pleasing intercourse between man and man. So ?ueptus in Cic. 
de orat. 9. 4 ; connected with dypira;s Plato Rep. 41llE; rÓ 
ckatóv elvau TpOT! ápovolav &xec Eur. Frag. 1033. — ook . . . ov8é: 
note o? followed by several clauses with o/0é, and contrastob... 
oüre Z 450, 6 566, a construction allowed in Attic as an 
imitation of epic usage.  ov6é mapà codoicv is difficult, and 
can be retained only if o00é— me quidem, thus breaking the 
sequence of the negatives.  o/0é uév (yàp) ovóé B 703, E 22, 
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0 32 is not parallel. A sentence of the form o? . . . 000€. . . 
&XAá (0 246), when expanded, as in Isokr. A4reop. 48, 51, 
would not easily admit the intrusion of the adverbial negative. 
Hence * nor unskilled even in the judgment of those wise in 
song' (coóós as Solon 13. 52, Sa. 69, Pind. Pyth. 3. 113 etc.; 
Trapá as Soph. 4/as 620) is open to objection. —codQotciw 
certainly does not refer to the chorus as 'clever crities,' 
though an allusion to the criticism of fellow-artists would not 
be impossible (Sa. 92). | exaiós is often opposed to co$ós (Soph. 
Frag. 704, 835, Eur. El. 972, Frag. 290, 657), but is properly 
contrasted with óe£s; cf. Theokr. Epigr. 19. 5 emióé&os | 
Éreá Te Toielv 7püs Aópav Te áclóew. | Conjectures : ap! ácópoww 
(Weleker), scil. born or bred among those unskilled in song 
(&coóo: Pind. Ol. 3. 45); mapácooos (Jacobs), vavácoóos (Hiller) 
do notoccur. Less likely are vapákomos, vapádQopos.  Michel- 
angeli deletes the troublesome o/0é. Perhaps an adj. has 
dropped out before zapá. 


3. 'The Thessalians were notorious for deceit and glnttony ; 
OerraMQv códwua was proverbial; cf. Eur. Phorm. 1407, 
Aristoph. Vespae 1271, Frag. 492, Antiph. 276, Ephippos 1, 
Hermippos 41, Athen. 10. 418 x. 

4. The hamlet '"Epvoíy» in Akarnania is regarded as the 
type of a rustic district.  Aristeides 2. 508, says that Alkman 
was so fond of mentioning ont.of-the-way peoples, that the 
luckless schoolmasters had to enquire where on earth they 
were situated.  épve(xaiws would be a determinative com- 
pound, * dragging a shepherd's staff? (xatos), ?.e. à jovkóXos or 
aimóNos.—Metre: trochaie dimeters. Blass connects No. v. 
with ii., and arranges the verses as iambic dimeters. 


VI. Athen. 9. 3904 : the discovery of music is dne to the 
imitation of the notes of the birds. Cf. Plutarch de sollert. 
animal. 90 kal rQv AvyvpQv, kókvov kal dx«óóvos, év qp karà 
piugow, Lucr. 5. 1379 ff. at liquidas avium voces imitarier ore | 
ante fuit multo quam levia carmina. cantu|concelebrare homines 
possent aurisque iuvare. So in the Chinese fable of the king 
and the nightingale. ** Even as the linnet sings, so I, he said " 
(Watson); Alkm. xxv. Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 58ff, Aristoph. 
Aves 749 (on the songs of Phrynichos). 


1l. é&m» kal péAos: (verses and tune'; cf. uéXea kai éXévyovs 
Echembrotos, 'Theokr. 19. 5 quoted on v., 8oàv avXàv éméov 
re üécw Pind. Ol. 3. S. Usually uéNos includes the text. 


2. cipe: the partieularizing middle is unnecessary. yeyAoc- 
capévoy : * note-giving! ; from 4Aeccác found only here. The 
singing partridge is rarely referred to. Some partridges 
kakkaBiígovci, others r«rrvQí(ovoi — éml mepüikov Kakkapdgeuw, 
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éri *yNavkQv kwkaBágew Zenodotos On the Sounds of Animals; 
cf. Studi ital. di filol. class. 1. S9. | Stat. Silv. 2. 4. 20 says 
quaeque refert yungens iterata vocabula perdix. — NN ith kakkán, 
kaxkaBis, names of the mépài£, cf. Skt. kukbkubha. 


S3. cvvOégevos: cf. Óma oív0ero v 92.—Metre: logaoedic 
dactyls enclosiug a catal. troch. dimeter. Reading ém ye óé 
Rossbach thinks we have the end of a dactylic verse. 


VII. Antig. Caryst. ist. Mirab. 27. "The male halcyons, 
which are called xypóXo, when enfeebled by age are carried 
by their mates. Cf. also Aelian H. .N. 7. 17, Plut. de sollert. 
animal. 35. |. À partheneion of the poet's old age, when he was 
no longer able to join in the choruses of the Spartan maidens. 
Cf. Ibyk. ii. Croiset says of the poet : jusque dans la vieillesse, 
il trouvait des iinages aimables pour traduire ce sentiment vague 
d'amour qui west plus qu'une sorte de galanterie poétique, 
mais sincére et sans fadeur. 

1l. o) p' éri—ojkérc ue, the emphatie position, as in o) 
Tájumav ér0 N 7.  TapÜevwcalt: substantive, as Dacch. ix. 11, 
Theokr. 18. 2 (of Spartan girls) See on Praxilla ii. ieX- 
yápves : of hymns, Pind. O/. 11. 4 etc. The adj. is restricted 
to the ntterances of the poet or the singer. (ipepódovo: of 
the Graees, Theokr. 28. 7 ; of the nightingale, Sa. xv. 


2. BàXe: from a weak form of the root of Bo/Aouat (BoÀ-vo- 
ua... Thea is due to the fact that the accent was originally 
oxytone (gaMé). dae, $.e. & Bá^e, is also Modern Greek : 
ügaXe &ca£ev ulrvAÓv Té ec dO. laye, utinam (ugulasset muti- 
lumque te in. Orcum misisset. — «vrp$óXos: in Aristoph. Aves 
300 Sporgilos, the barber, is an dv0powmos ópws, hence he is 
called xeipóNos, the *razor-bird,' as if from xeí(pe. Hesych. 
has ketpus* Opveov, iépa£, oi óé áXkvóva. The etymology of 
kypóxos (with ? also Archil. 141) is unknown. . Some identify 
the word with «3v£ (Ceyx and Alcyone, Ovid Metam. 11. 410). 
See 'Thompson's Greek. Birds s.v. kmpóNos. | Cf. Soph. Frag. 
435 vyevoluav aierós byuréras, | ós dumora£eizv bmép. árpvyérov | 
y^avküs év' oiópa Mpuvas. 

3. ócT' : as in Homer, e.g. E 545 with the generic particle 
re that emphasizes the ** permanent element in facts" (Monro 
H. G. 8266).  &v0os: cf. Aisch. Agam. 659 ópüpuev àvOobv 
méAavyos, Anth. Pal, 5. 206. 4 àXós dv0eci, d. fleur d'eau, a fior 
d'acqua.  &ga: here thc Homerie usage as in Pindar in 
at least three passages (Of. 9. 70, Nem. 9. 52, Frag. 74). 
Elsewhere in the lyric poets &ua occurs only in Bacch. i. 91. 
&Akvóvecci: the identification with the kingfisher is uncer- 
tain. The form with the asper is due to the mistaken 
connection with dAs: note Lat. a/cedo. Cf. Sim. vi. The 
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passage is imitated in Aristoph. Aves 250 Gvr' émi móvriov 
olóua 0aXNácoqs | Q0Xa uer! áXkvóvecot Torfjra. (so Cobet for 
morára). 


4. vm9«s (Doissonade) 'fearless,' thongh unattested, is 
appropriate.  »5Aeés Antig. (from »xXeés $jop &xwv Hes. 
T'heogon. 456), &ócés Phot. 348. 22, i.e. dóFeés ; Bergk vqXeyés 
—üvowrov here *unlamenting. L. and S. take vgAeyés as— 
late àvqXeyés * reckless'; rather *untroubled,' tranquil. éxov: 
this (epic) use in the minor melic poets occurs also in Alk. xvi. 2, 
Anakr. 32. Avr. etapos ópvis: in apposition with 9s; cf. 
H 187, Plato Apol. 414. &àAvwrópivpos: as Ibyk. 8 (Herm., 
Schneid., Aa8vropóvpióes, Bergk); ravéómrepos mopóvpls Ibyk. iv., 
and in 8 áA«vóves ravvoirrepo. — Homer has $ápea àXmópóvpa 
v 108; cf. Anakr. 138.  Tennyson wrote **the sea-blue bird 
of March," though he afterwards altered the epithet (Nature 
JNotes 1. 93, 29. 173); Cardueei cerdo purpureo mwwuzio di 
primavera.  ''hompson Greek Birds s.v. thinks àMr. implies 
inore than a colour epithet, and compares àXderos. But cf. 
àXBamros, a purple bird (Alkm. 126, Alk. 122). «&tapos: by 
epic lengthening. ^ Schulze Q»aest. epicae 919 reads etepos 
"quick! (raxées oiwvot £ 133) a meaning found in Quint. 
Smyr. 13. 207 ájmaíce. kal 750€ 0oüv mrepüv iepüs Üpwis. — Cf. 
iepós ix0/s. — ópvvs: but ópryixov 67 which is certainly Doric. 
Metre: tetrastichie strophe, consisting of lyric hexameters 
arranged xarà eríxov. The feet are invariably light dactyls, 
the last syllable always long. There are three cases of 
penthemimeral, three of bucolie, and one of the trochaic 
caesura. "The poem was sung by a single voice accompanied 
by the flute (or lyre?), and perhaps accompanied by the evolu- 
tions of the chorus. "The use of hexameters recalls Alkman's 
predecessor Terpander. 


VIII. Athen. 9. 373 x. From the story of Odysseus; 
cf. & 188 rpéccav 0! dANvÓs dA, of the attendants of Nau- 
sikaa at the sight of the shipwrecked hero. A$cav may be 
retained, as we are ignorant of what preceded (perhaps róv 
xopóv); Bergk ó)eca» though we expect &óvv; Kaibel &vcav ; 
Sitzler veücav. Cf. x 302, Alk. viii, Sa. vii, Archil. 106 
TTOO7GcOvcaV (cre mépüia, Soph. .4ias 168 marayobow &re 
TT2vO!v» d'YyéNaw | néyav. acyvmióv 0 bmoOcicavres | à) àv ... | 
"r/ieav. | For dee we expect óre.—Moetre: dact. tetrap. 
with anaerusis—anap. dim. (without caesura) ^ Hossbach 
writes in one line. 


IX. Schol. $244: ai yàp £éuol rotócÓc TÓcis kekNquévos ety, 
the prayer of Nausikaa. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 99.—Metre : 
dact. tetram. 
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X. Athen. 10. 416c: Alkman calls himself an áó5$áyos. 
Cf. Aelian V. H. 1. 27.  'The poet seems here to defend 
himself against a charge of daintiness, though the Sparta of 
the seventh century was not inevitably the Sparta of black 
broth. "The yacr7pós àvá'yko is à theme for song, and Alkman 
shows that he was à connoisseur in wines (117). In 74 »-76 
there is à flavour of gastronomy. The poem recalls a skolion 
sung by a single voice rather than a choral song; but the 
division of the six books of the poet does not warrant our 
placing the skolia in book iij. No. xxvii. has a better claim 
to be classed as à skolion, and it was placed in book v. 
Perhaps the arrangement of the books was metrical. This 
fragment may fall under the class of àzoezoMxdá, like Theokr. 
28, but the recipient of the present is not necessarily a woman 


(as Welcker thought). 


l. To(: rív in lii. 9$àc«w: not the Doric 0ecíc. xvTos: the 
vessel of the tripod, called yácrpy Z 348. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 
1202 £&y-ypaov Opkovs Tpímo80s év kot kéreu Kykl. 399 AéBnros 
és Kóros xaXkzAaTov, and IJ. A. 1052 xparzpev *yváXos. — 'l'yrt. 
11. 24 has dc'ríóos yacrpí. | Welcker AR. M. 10. 409— KT. Schr. 
4. 63 regarded rp. xóros as a * caldron on a tripod,' the kbros 
being detachable. Others take it to be *a three-footed 
ealdron. We have no examples of these tripods from an 
early period. See Guhl and Koner Z4fe of the Greeks 154. 
We may take the words together as a hiumorous expression 
for *aà capacious tripod.' Cf. doltwum ventruosum. So Opáxkovros 
Qóflos — ópákwv $oflepós, xpvaóv émv, BáÜos ÜXas — silva alta, avos 
xpf5u« (in prose), Navràs xóuat, iv. 70. Cf. Kühner-Gerth 2 
$ 402 d. 

2. Welcker read à £X (—xal) & Xeta (!) rpvjpgs (a cup used 
asa ladle); Bergk Q &' évi mouciv éma(kN! d'yeipass ; Meineke 
Q &' é» (Schubert xev) éóéa ua ra T0XN évavyetpns ; Clemm o rí tav 
iXáos évayyelpys. | Anastrophe (&») is not Doric according to 
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S8. dmvpov Xéfmra, Mevkóv f£r' aírws Vv 267, shows that the 
rpímoóos Kóros is one not yet touched by the fire (opposed to 
épmvpujrgs, djud$imrvpos), and not a mere ornamental gift. 
üTvpo. rplmroóes, as presents, I 122. 


4. magpoüyos is interpreted as dóg$áyos by Athen., as 
moNvBopoóraros by Aelian. Perhaps it was à nickname of the 
poet. It is hard to draw the line between * glnttonous ' and 
*ommnivorous.  Herakles is mauóáyos (Orphic Hymn 12. 6). 
On the other hand, in contradistinction to $woóáya and 
x«apmoóá*ya, Arist. Pol. l. 3. 3 has wauóáya as a technical 
division (so erow, raven, bear); and Pliny Z7. .N. 5. 30. 35 
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differentiates agriophagi, pamphagi, and anthropophagi. The 
scientific use of Tau. is scarcely as old as Alkman, though 1.7. — 
indicates a willingness on the part of the poet to eat all kinds 
of food ( —rávra $aycv). 


5. Tjpác8m with aecns., as iuelpe, Soph. O. T. 59, £X6opat 
E 481, a 409. So Otyyávo Frag. xv. The form does not 
recur til Hdt., Aisch. Meineke's é£e0ew oiri, in 6, destroys 
the rhythm ; Sitzler has p éc60eu * through the spring, as if 
the gnomie aorist could not be followed or preceded by 
the present. Cf. Tyrt. 19. 20, Solon 13. 74, Soph. 4:as 
074, El. 96. See Goodwin JM. T. 155. «m«8à rüs Tpomás: 
* after the (winter) solstice,' not * after the autumnal equinox '; 
cf. uerüà Tpomüs 7eMow Hes. W. .D. 564. For xAvwepóv we 
might expect xXapóv. 


6. 7): elsewhere Alkm. has e$. Perhaps we should read 
ojre, and suppose the loss of a line after 0. "This would help 
the metre, bunt rervyg. requires an adv. — Cf. eürvkra of xpéa, 
Hdt. 1. 119, and reríxovro óaira A 467. | For the hiatus, cf. 
Aristoph. Pax 116; Soph. PA4. 1205 (change of speakers). 


7. àÀÀá ... yáp gives at once the opposition and the 
reason for the opposition. In English we wait for the causal 
clause. When there is an ellipsis, áp may be translated *in 
fact'; when there is none, it is— since. kowáà: cf. Hes. 
W. D. '/93 u906 vmoNv£elvov 0atrós OvomépeNos elvos | ék kotwob. 

8. farevev— (are, Note the pairs (from e-:9 and ev-i): 
&Xéw, üxeótw ; oivoxoéw, -eów ; rvupéo (xi. 6), -ew. | AÀ new 
strophe begins with $areve:. 

Metre: dact. tetram, the odd verses ending — — —, the 


even verses — —. (After l. 6, we might expect a line with a 
dactylie ending, though the next fragment does not observe 
the sequence of — — — and — —) The rule that no inde- 


pendent verse should end with a light dactyl is therefore 
preserved. The fragment might be arranged in three 
dactylie octapodies, with l. 7, a tetrapody, as an epodikon. 


XI. Athen. 11. 498r. A Baechante at the festival of 
Dionysos. 'The nocturnal festival of the Mainads, held, for 
example, at Delphi in the month Aa9oóópos, was intended to 
awaken the child Dionysos, who had been slumbering during 
the winter. Nocturnal festivals in honour of the god of wine 
are reported by Pausanias from various parts of Peloponnese. 
The same author (3. 20. 4) speaks of a place not far from 
Taygetos where the cult of the god was restricted to Spartan 
women. Cf. 3. 13. 5 (ai Atovveiáóes), and 19. 6, 992. 9, 
Aristoph. ZLysistr. 1309, Aelian V. 77. 3. 49. Weleker 

N 
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R. M. 10. 255 erred in regarding the fragment as a descrip- 
tion of an offering made by Spartan women to Artemis and 
the Nymphs; likewise Hartung, who proposed to refer the 
festival to the Nymphs and Artemis Kapvürts (Paus. 3. 10. 8). 


1. moAÀákt: with érópgcas. On rs. with the aorist (A 396) 
see Goodwin JM. T7. 156. ópéev: probably Taygetos. Cf. 
Verg. Georg. 2. 487 virginibus bacchata, Lacaenis Taygeta, on 
which verse Philargyr. notes that the Dacchantes were called 
óvapauvat by the Spartans. 


2. moÀvavos: only here; * with many torches' ($àvol). 
Torches in connection with the worship of Auvvcos Nvkrepwós 
Soph. Antig. 1125, Eur. Phoin. 226, Ion 716, 1125, Bacch. 307. 

TroÀ)í$avos is not Dorie for -óevos, and the contracted 6eapós, mparos 
etc., are not to the point. daqvós would become $«vós in Doric (cf. 
Hesych. $«qvóv* Aaumpóv); hence moAvóavos éopraà is not to be defended 
by 8vaé£acat acvvacs Pind. Z7sthi. 5. 30, though the form of the adj. might 
be paralleled by Hom. moAvmpos. Bergk adopted Fiorillo's roAv$ajcos. 
This suits the ayopa (B 150). 

S8. xpivcov: the divine sphere demands a metal worthy of 
the god. The ex$$os (Guhl and Koner 152) was used only 
by rusties and the poor (Asklepiades in Athen.) as by 
Eumaios £ 112, Theokr. 1l. 143. "The Centaur Pholos 
offered a cxéó$xov óéras to Herakles (Stes. ii.). In reference 
to a god, eké$os roÜ 0coü Achaios 33N. A cexQos was one of 
the attributes of Dionysos. ó ekó$os here as Sophron 48, 
Eur. AKykl. 956, Anakr. 82; ró ckó$os Epicharm. 61, Eur. 
Kykl. 390. Pindar has both genders. 

4. *A golden pail—one of the sort that.' The logical 
antecedent is à part. gen. Cf. e 422 xfjros. . . olá re voMà 
Tpéóe. "Adpoüirg, E 62 krfjcw ... olá re Q oixtk üva£ tOwke. 
Note olov in x. 4. The neut. pl. is generic; cf. » 60, 410. 
Te of permanent characteristic.  Toiéves áv8pes has an epic 
flavour (airóNos àvp A 275). Cf. Sa. xxxv., Sem. 20. 9. 
€xovc'ty (£xouuw ?). 

5. éy yáÀa. 0ctoa. (Herm. ev, but Doric disliked anastrophe) 
comes nearest to the ws. émaAa6ewca (II for TT, 7.e. éy yáAa). 
Bergk has 07ao, but even if we excuse the omission of the 
augment (yaX' é8050a0?), or the open vowels (Spiess 0:7ca), as 
epic reminiscences, the asyndeton is harsh. Hiller supposed 
a lacuna after 055ao. | Schubert conj. (Aiolic) 0aica (6etca ?), 
but *óde is *suckle?) Cf. yáXa 0560av 0 89, and so Emper 
read here, making the inf. depend on £yowa. | With Xeóvreov 
y4Xa, cf. at-yevov rvpóv & 639. — Aristeides, 1l. 49, substituting 
the god for his devotee, says that *a Lakonian poet" attri- 
buted to Dionysos the power to milk lions. The error in the 
allusion is the more excusable when we remember that the 
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god is often inade to bear the torch or devour raw flesh, which 
are properly functions of the Mainads. "lhe Mainads suckle 
the lion's whelps in the mountain wilds (Eur. Bacch. 699) 
or lay hands on them (Orest. 1493). If the earth is only 
scratched by the maddened worshippers of the god, milk flows 
forth (Dacch. 142), and the springs yield them milk (Plato 
Ion 5314 A) | Reading Xeóvreov omTaXa8etca or maAa6ctca, 
Weleker thought a cheese shaped like a lion or ornamented 
with the figure of a lion was offered to Artemis (zórvta 09pàv ; 
cf. Theokr. 2. 67). 'Animal-cakes' (e.g. cow, stag) were no 
doubt offered to the gods, but both the verbs are figments. 

6. Tvpóv érbprcas : as SovM» BovNeew, viküv vikqv. — &vpudov 
—üOpvrrov (cf. &prov rerpárpvéov Hes. W. D. 449) rather than 
*very delicate, or 'not delicate,  'rustic. Hesych. has 
ürpoóos (Welck. d&rpv$os) rvpós Ó mTmocáyuevos Ü)mó Aakówvwv. 
Cheeses were offered to the gods in Crete (Athen. 14. 658 D). 
Cf. xnpoto uéyav rpoxóv p l'73, rvpóevra uévyav Xevkoto *y&áAakros 
Theokr. 1l. 58. An ancient grammarian (A. AM. 10. 256, 
Philol. 10. 350) cites ápy£$av and dpyi$óvra from this line, 
whence Welcker conj. ápyióóvrav, * shining,' * white,' a strange 
use because of the intransitive sense of the second member. 
A reference to 'Apyeioóvrys is hopelessly obscure.  dpyóíeóv re 
(Musurus and Casaub.) at least makes sense. 

Metre: dact. tetram. We might arrange in octapodies, 
taking v. 5 as a clausula and v. 6 as the beginning of à new 
strophe. "Those who read ápyi$óvrav in v. 6 find a dipody 
and a logaoedic tetrap. (cf. Eur. Hera. 615, all dactyls), 
the rhythm being retarded at the close. The —- — at the 
end of 2, 4, and 6 (&pyióóvrav) would divide the strophe into 
three periods. 


XII. Plut. Vita Lycurgi 21, de fort. Alex. 9, quoted 
from 6 Aakwevukós Tovyr?s, together with Terp. vi., Pind. xxvii. 
Before battle the Spartan king sacrificed to the Muses, and 
sang the first notes of the éugarypios Taiáv (cf. Tyrtaios 15). 
As they advanced to battle the Spartans sang the * Strain of 
Castor.' Sparta as à heroine has a lyre in her hand (Paus. 3. 
18. S. Kampf ohne Sang hat keinen Klang (Henry the Lion). 
Cf. Archil. l eiu 0' éy& Oepámcwv uév '"EvvaMoto &vaxros | kai 
Movoégv éparóv 0Qpov émwTáuevos. Like the next three frag- 
ments, this bit is possibly from a partheneion. pre üvTa, 
*yivals.! Cf. $ 331 dvra océ0cv *ydp | Eáv0ov . . . náxq Tiiokouev 
elvat, 'T 75 0col üvra ÜcQv icav. — €pmev is colonrless, as often 
in tragedy (fpme0' os ráxigcra Soph. O. K. 1643). ewdpo: 
with &vra the dat. would be out of place. Cf. » 994 abrós 
yàp éQéXkera, üvOpa oíOnpos. T6: the articular inf. appears 
only three times in the melic poets before Pindar, in whom it 
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oceurs nine times. Here, Alk. vii, Sim. xxxvi., the nom. 
If the poet is replying to objectors, the artic. inf. has its early 
opprobrious force: *this minstrelsy that you claim is scorned 
in Sparta. In the elegy the only sure instances are Klco- 
bulina 2, Sim. 100, Ion 1l. 10 (gen.), Kritias 2. 26 (accus.), 
Krates16. 'Theogn. 256, 288 are uncertain. —Metre: logaoedie 
(asynartete). 


XIII. Athen. 13. 600r, from Arcehytas, on the authority 
of Chamaileon, to show that Alkm. was the first writer of 
amatory songs. With this frag. cf. Hor. 4. 1. 

1l. "Epwus as xv. Most editors have "Epos (Sa. xiii.) against 
the Mss. $aíre often of à renewed assault of love. "The tone 
is that of the folk-song, which loves fixed formnlas. Cf. 
Sa. xvi., 55,814; Anakr. vii., ix., xix., 61, 68, 91 ; a?re Ibyk. ii. 
Cf. Alk. v. Homer has 95 abre with synizesis, « 311, 344. 
ócüre Sa. xxii. and Anakr. xxiv. 7. Woeber 4nacreoutea 41 
needlessly demands the form óeóre everywhere. Cf. Butt- 
mann Lexil. 29. 231.  ékaTv: cf. Archil 84, Pind. xv. S of 
Aphrodite. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Lysistr. 300. 

2. kxaTeéQuv: Hes. Theogon. 910 r&v» kal &mó BXeoápov 
&pos etjero Óepkouevácov. Vatvev: Pind. Pyth. 1. 11 ialvec kapó(av, 
o 3979 Ovgàr iaive. — Alkm. wrote a kletic hymn to Aphrodite 
(Kmpor ipepràv Acrotoa kal IIáor mepippuráv, Frag. 21). "This 
poem recalls the personal Aiolian lyric. Dance accompani- 
ment is improbable.—Metre : iamb. trim. catal. 


XIV. Athen. 14. 600 y, who says that Megalostrata was 
a poetess of whom Alkman was enamoured. Probably this 
statement is due to Athenaios' source, the seandal.loving 
Chamaileon. Megalostrata may have been the leader of one 
of Alkman's choruses. [fa8eav: cf. Moücc. TOvemets Hymm 
39. 9. Sdfe: as Hymn 5. 474 Oeite ... Opguoaívmyv. The 
gift was doubtless a poem : Hes. 7'heogon. 93 oiá re Movaácv 
iepij 60cis ávÜpomrowiw. — yaKatpa. TrapÜévov as ráNouva, TapÜévov, 
QA. yvraikQv, sancte deorum. One M8. has pakatog TapÜévo, 
1.€. Artemis or Athena. —Metre : logaoedic. 


XV. Hephaist. 76, Apostol. 4. 62. 2. "The connection of 
the lines is obscure. Perhaps the fragment is from an epi- 
thalamium, or is à remnant of a love song, in which a girl 
compares herself to a cyperus. Cf. Sa. xxxiv. Schubert, not 
very clearly, thinks that Aphrodite represents Beauty, while 
Eros is Grace, and that the girl to whom the poem is addressed 
was graceful rather than beautiful. The verses have an 
Anakreontic flavour. 


1. maíc 8e (with Aiolie c0), ludit, of **amorous play " (Par. 
Lost). 
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2. Y 227 (cf. Hes. Frag. 221) áxpov ex àvOeplkwv kapmóv Oéov 
ov06 karéxkAuv, Verg. Aen. 7. S08 illa (Camilla) vel intactae 
segetis per summa, volaret | gramina, Plato Symp. 196 p ob 9? 
àv evavO)s re kal e(Q09s TóTos Ty, évra(0a kai i(ec kal uévet (Ó 
"Epws)  kaBa(vev(xa88-. This verb does not prove Eros to 
have been winged. "The only early testimony to the concep- 
tion as I[répes is the verse in Plato PAhaidr. 252 0c, which 
may be Plato's invention. The oldest monuments of art (end 
of sixth century), do, however, represent Eros with wings. 
0Cyns: the oldest occurrence of this use of the subj. in a 
relative clause. The jussive infin. in relative clauses is 
conmon, e.g. Aisch. Prom. 719. qf] pov: in deprecation, e.g. 
uü5 uo. Otyyave Eur. Frag. 924 (cf. Frags. 16, 92), and often 
with ellipsis ; sometimes in scorn, especially when followed 
by ev. "Phe accus. with Ovyyávo is very unusual: Archil. 71 
xeipa (xeu ?) NeoBoUMgs 0Ovyetv, Soph. .Antig. 546 &m0' à uj 
'Üvyes | moto0 ceavrífjs is explained by Jebb (who says there is 
.no ease of 0. with the accus. in classical Greek) as a rare 
instance of attraction for raüra Gv. Others take '0vyes as— 
émrolgcas. Pindar is fond of the (personal) dative of approach 
with Ocyyáve. | Note that in Antig. 546 and here we have 
the accus. of a neuter pronoun. Cf. the accus. with 4pác07-, 
X. 4. kxvmatpícko: probably the cyperus esculentus. — CK. 
Fragment iii.—Metre : the creties are divided by the caesura 
into a tetrameter and a dimeter (catal.), and seem to be used 
karü cT(xov. We might make four verses of the fragment. 
The use of cretics in Alkman shows the influence of his pre- 
decessor the Cretan Thaletas. 


XVI. Schol. P 39 (Aíemap, clos ípwrre). | Cf. 0voeMvas 
Eur. Or. 1388; aivómaps Iek. 9414; II. aivóXexrpos Aisch. 
Agam. 711; II. aivóyauos Eur. Hel. 1190. In Z 982 Paris 
is a uéya Tja. Tpwct. —Metre: dact. hexam. 


XVII. Schol ID 236. Of. u& 47 éri 0' ol'ar? àXetyas éralpov | 
Kqpóv Oey]cas ueMmóéa, wi) Tis áxovog | ràv dANov, and & 173. 
érüAetjaca : by epic lengthening before the liquid. Metre: 
dact. hexam. 


XVIII. Hephaist. 40, Max. Plan. 5. 510, Arsen. Viol. 
360, Apostol 11. 94. 4. Kalliope is the chief Muse accord- 
ing to Hesiod ('Àheogon. '/9), who is supposed to have invented 
the names of the Muses. On the Francois vase, which follows 
Hesiod, K. carries the syrinx, and has not therefore become 
the Muse of heroic song. Homer has merely Moéca. Aiós 
ai*yióxoto Üvyarépes, but. //ymn 31. 1 Ads rékos Motca. dpxeo | 
KaXMómy. In 59 Alkm. has Móca, Ais 0yarep ópaviaqu My! 
áelcouat (with a, misuse of -$x). For the invocation cf. Stes. 
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xii., 35, 45 0cüp! (yc KaXómeia Aiyeia, Alkm. i. Reading Uwe, 
we have tmesis and zeugma : émiríüm 0é tuepov Uuv« kai xapievra. 
Tí0: xopóv (cf. A 509 émi Tpóeac: r(0ec kpáros). "This is better 
than é$íuepov 86 Tí05 Üpvov; cf. Theogn. 993 éóluepov Üuvov 
áel8ew. Cf. edd. on Pind. Pyth. 1. 40.  xápis is that. which 
&mavra TeUyec rà ue0N xa. Óvarois Ol. 1. 30; Teichmüller Aristot. 
Forsch. 9. 315 shows that in Pindar xápgs is the cause of joy, 
and participates in all that is divine and complete. Alkman 
was called ó xapíes.  Hephaist. reports that Alkm. composed 
whole strophes in this metre (dact. tetram.), and Max. Plan. 
says the strophe consisted of three isometric dactylic cola. 
There is no allusion to an epode, which we might expect. 
The dactyls form systems é£ óguoiwv.  Syllaba anceps is 
éxcluded. 


XIX. Plut. Symp. 3. 10. 3 etc., explaining Ads — áépos. 
The air sheds most dew, he says, when the moon is full, the 
time of the festival of Selene. Cf. Macerob. Sat. 7. 16. 31; 
Natalis Com. Myth. 3. 955 referring to Alkman, says quidam 
tradiderunt. Lunam fuisse uxorem Aeris, e quo Rorem filium 
conceperit ac genuerit. See also Cic. N. D. 2. 50. oia: the 
plants nourished by the dew.—Metre: (1) dact. penthim.; 
(2) tetrap., apparently logaoedic. 


*X. Schol. Soph. O. K. 1948 (ai, scil. ára«, 0' évvvyiáv darà 
'Porüv) The Piro: were fabulous mountains in the extreme 
north, beyond farthest Skythia, whence proceed the blasts 
(Dura) of Boreas. "Ihe Hyperboreans, the people of light, of 
Apollo, lived beyond the 'Pvre« according to Hellanikos. 
Eur. Or. 176 locates the home of Night in the gloom of 
Erebos. Night is generally thought of as sitnated in the 
uttermost West.  áv0éov: cf. Archil. 91 UXys a/ypis émio re Qs 
of Thasos. For the figure cf. Venus and, Adonis 143 '* The 
morning, from whose silver breast the sun ariseth in his 
majesty"; Bacch. xx.—Metre: logaoediec (cf. 31 rg 86 *wáà 
raula o eas &é£e xopas). 


XXI. Apoll Soph. Lex. Hom. s.v. kvdaov, which, he 
says, is properly used only of marine creatures, whales and 
the like, though Homer once uses the word of any wild 
animal: o) uév yáp rt $ivyeoke (8a0elms BévOcaw ÜXys | kvoaXov 
p 316; cf. schol. ad loc., Eustath., and schol. Nikand. 
Ther. 160. Hesiod did not restrict the word to sea monsters: 
Kvd5aN', do! imeuos ToXAà Trpéóer 50e 0dAacca (Theogon. 582). 
The poem describes the sleep of inanimate and animate 
nature in ** midnight's solemn trance," not the sleep of winter. 
The lines may form a part of a partheneion sung at mid- 
night. 
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The silence of night is a favourite subject with ancieut as with inodern 
poets. Cf. Eur. Jon 1150 ff., J. 4. 9 oükovv d6óyyos y' or' ópv(&cv | ovre 
ÓaAágoqs' cvyai 8 ávégov | róvàe. kar! EUpvmov cxovaw, Theokr. 2. 38 
je, acyf uev móvros, dcyovri. 9' àjra« where the poet contrasts man 
with nature, Apoll. Rhod. 3. 744 ff., Orph. 4roon. 1007 koqcajoas 6 oye $UAa 
mavquepéíor avOpour | kat Cagevets àvégav mrocàs kai kUj.aTa. TrÓrOV | Tw yas 
T' üevámv v6árov TorajQv Te pécOpa | Ó5pás T' olo'oUs ve Td Te Q0et T€ kai 
&prret | ebvácov 3jceujev và xpvaéa«s mrepiyeaacw, We may also compare 
Dionysios' Hymn to Helios evóapeéro Tas ai05p, | yr kai móvros kai mrotac;] 
obpea, réj.Tea. gcyáTo, | xoc $0óyyo 7' óoprióuv. So in Latin, Verg. cen. 
4. 522 ff.; nox erat, et placidum earpebaut fessa, soporem | eorpora per terras, 
silvaeque et saeva, quicrant | aequora, eum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu,| 
eum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque volueres, | quacque laeus late liquidos, 
quacque aspera dumis | rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti | &enibant 
euras et corda oblita, laborum; 6. 26 : nox erat, et terras animalia fessa per 
omnis | alituwin. pecudumque genus sopor altus habebat ; Ecl. 9. 57; Ovid 
Metam. 7. 184 ; per muta silentia noetis | . . . homines voluercsque ferasque| 
solverat alta quies . . . | àmmotaeque silent. frondes, silet. humidus. aér. 
Tasso Jerusal. Deliv. 2. 96 (Wiffen): '*'Tis eve ; 'tis night ; a holy quiet 
broods | O'er the mute world —wind, waters are at peace, | The beasts lie 
eouched amid unstirring woods, | The fishes slumber in the sounds and 
seas ; | No twittering bird sings farewell from the trees, | Hushed is the 
dragon's ery, the lion's roar ; | Beneath her glooms a glad oblivion frees| 
The heart from eare, its weary labours o'er, | Carrying divine repose and 
sweetness to its eare" ; also $8. 57; Ariosto, Orl. Fwr. 8. 7095 Pav. Lost 4. 
598. Cf. Wordsworth's Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle : ** The silence 
that is in the starry sky, | The sleep tliat is among tbe lonely hills." We 
may add Goethe's Ueber allen Gipfeln : ** Beyond all heights | Is peace. | In 
the tops of the trees | Stirreth no breeze; | Silent the birds in the woods. | 
Thou hast but to wait, | Soon shalt thou, too, know rest" (Schütz-Wilson 
in 4eademy, 1891, No. 937). 


Detailed descriptions of nature are infrequent in classical 
Greek poetry, and when they oceur, subserve an ulterior 
purpose. Their rarity is far from proving insensibility to the 
charm of nature on the part of the Greeks, and it is only our 
modern conception that makes them scem to lack the ''lyric 
soul Nor does the poverty of their vocabulary in words for 
colour stamp the Greeks as lacking in the colour sense. In 
their lyries, nature is often represented as moulding the mood 
of man (cf. e.g. Alk. ix., xix., xxviii, Ibyk. i... But in this 
fragment Alkman does not mark the contrast between 
nature and man. (On this subject see Kittlitz JVaturbilder 
aus der griech. Lyrik.) 

Personification of natural objects often extends to sleep : 
E. 594 üóp! etóqo. uévos Bopéao, Sim. xiii. 16 eóóérco Oé móvros, 
eb0éro 0 dpuerpov kakóv, where see note, Aisch. Agam. 565. 
cl'ów in the figurative sense is more usually said of things than 
of men (Jebb on Soph. O. K. 306). "With this conjunction of 
the animals of the land, sea, and air, ef. Zymm 4. 4 xal 7 
cóauáccaro $üXa karaÜvnrGv dvÜpómcv, | oievoUs re Óuméreas kal 
0npla mávra, | ?ju£v 6c" Tyrios ToNA& rpéQet 70 óca móvros. Taken 
piecemeal, the fragment is largely a cento of epic words 
and phrases, and displays, as a whole, the Homeric amplitude. 
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l. eü60voiuv: the epic form may stand, though we might 
expect «etb0owi». A  Doric cüOovrw is impossible.  ópéov 
Kopvoaí: cf. M. 282 byqAOv ópéev kopuvbàs kai mpoovas üxpovs, 
Hymn 5. 38 ópéuv kopval kal fBév0ca móvrov, Alkm. xi. 1. Note 
in 1-5 re kal, Te kal -- Te, Te — kaíd- kal ; and cf. re — kal 4- re 6 111; 
T€ 4- Te — kal *y 4290 ; re — kal -- kal 0 341; re — kal unites comple- 
ments, like or unlike. dápoyyes: cf. Aisch. Prom. 142. 


2. mpófoves: Daunack in Curtius! Stud. 10. 132. T was 
often mistaken for F, e.g. reimqgv Sa. viii. 2, ráóca (—7)óf£a) 
ATE. xix. 9. 


9. Tócca: for 0cca, as Tóccos for 0ccos, Pind. Nem. 4. 5, 
Kallim. Apoll. 91, though in both places rócos precedes. The 
MSS. have here 0' ca. Some omit the re, others read épmé6' 
óTmócca; Bergk $0AXa 0' épmerá 0' 0coa, thus introducing a 
conception which, though graceful (cf. Shakesp. ** The marigold 
that goes to bed wi' the sun? ; Byron, ** The woods drooped 
darkly as inclined to rest"), is here inappropriate. "lhe 
repetition of $0Xa in l. 7 aecords with the repetition of 
eUOovoiv.  Ofpes here bisects the épmerà kai merewá of Hdt. 1. 
140; cf. Theokr. 15. 118. 6 417 Geo" éml waiav | épmerá 
yUyvovrat, P. 447, Anth. Pal. 14. 64. The poets are fond of 
the three-fold division, e.g. //ymn 6. 4, 30. 3, Hes. W. D. 
277, Emped. 106. So 05pas, éprerá, meremvá D. C. H. 2. 401. 
Tpépe : A 741 0eà Tpépe c)peéta x0Gv, E 59, Eur. Frag. 
481. 5, Eur. Zppol. 1277. For the weak position here cf. 
e 422, v 410, Alkm. xix. Apart from aypoikos in v., positio 
debilis oceurs in Alkman only between words (47., xxvi.). 
péAawa : of the earth, O 715, A 587, Archil. 56. 2, Sem. 
l. 14. 


4. ópeckQov: cf. $»polv ópeckQousc (the Centaurs) A 268; 
052p ópefBárgy Soph. PA. 955.  vévos: vy. Bo» Hymn 3. 
309; vy. Urmeov Mimn. 17; y. ix66ev Soph. Frag. 855. 9; 
tüvca ueXocácv B $7; &0vq 0npGv Soph. Phi. 1147. 

5. év0eo.: cf. év Bév0eocuw àXós A 358.  mopdjvpías: the 
Dorie form for mopóvpéas. opo. of the sea v» 85 etc., [Arion] 
18, Sim. 51, Sem. 1l. 16, Theog. 1035; ** The seas that mourn 
in flowing purple," Oinar. 


6. «U8ovciv, with neuter pl. (constr. ad sensum); so with 
&0veo, B 87 (Krüg. 2. 63, 2. 1). 

7. da: of birds, as Soph. Antig. 343; $0Xa mTepoópa, 
Aristoph. Aves 1757; of flies T 30; 4$0Xa móvrov Eur. 
Frag. 97.  TravvmTepOyov: the stereotyped epithet, though 
the activity denoted by the adj. has ceased, as in Z 108, 
obpavós acTepóe:s, by daylight ; e 65 ópw6es ravvoimrrepot eová- 
fovro ; the *swift sea-cleaving ships' are stationary, Soph. 
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Aias 710. Cf. olevote: ravvmrepéyeco. M. 237; lbyk. iv., 
Sim. xi. 

Metre : The arrangement of the logaoedies shows that metre 
still in its beginnings, though more highly developed than in 
Frag. iv., because of the less rigid arrangement of the cola. 
The fragment presents, however, some noteworthy metrical 
forms. (1) The caesura after ópéwv divides thesis and arsis, à 
phenomenon that is common in true dactyls, and here perhaps 
borrowed from them, though noteworthy in a cyclie dactyl, 
Where —- forms the thesis. The cyclic dactyl is regularly 
dismembered in the Sapphicus minor as employed by Horace 
(—|—— and — |.) (4) Troch. hexapody with anacr. 
The tripody before the caesura has the form — — — — L— 
(unless ópeckgor has a short penult), which occurs in tragedy, 
butissingularin earlylyric. (5) Log.hexap. with anacr. Cf.the 
pentapody called Alkmanie: —i — — C— —.. — —, 
Writing 8év6ecct and mop$vpías we have a troch. trim. catal. 
(6) Pherecratic with — — as a basis. iv» gives greater 
rapidity to the rhythm than the Ms. oievày. — Cf. Usener 103. 
The dialect is generally epic in the wss. I have adopted 
Dorie ueXccáv and opovpías. Perhaps rpáóe should be read. 
Wilamowitz Comment. grammat. 1879, p. 4, has attempted 
unsuccessfully to restore the Dorie forms throughout. The 
style lacks the originality of the other poems of Alkman. 


XXII. Plut. de fort. Rom.4.  Forethought is the mother 
of Reverence (Pind. O/. 7. 44), whose daughter is Moderation 
(C. I. A. 2. 2339), while Excuse is the child of Afterthought 
(Pind. Pyth. 5. 27). Tyche is here allied, through Eunomia, 
to the Hours, who are the daughters of Themis. Cf. Adesp. 
xi., xii. Sappho called Peitho the daughter of Aphrodite. 
A]kman, who is fond of such genealogies (cf. xix.), made the 
Muses the children of Heaven and Earth.  Plutos is the 
child of Tyche according to Paus. 9. 16. Cf. Alk. iii., xxix., 
Krates 2 (EireMy, &yyove Xopocivgs). —Metre : logaoedic. 


XXITI. Schol. Pind. Isthm. 1. 56. vov as in ápyj 0d roi 
Tiucv TarvTÓs, the sententious roi. Cf. Theogn. 571 óó£a uév 
ávÜpmou. kakóv ué*a, meipa 0 ápwrov, for thc expression, 
Pind. xxviii. —Metre: logaoedic. 


XXIV. Apoll de pron. 1914. The chorus praise the 
poet for his skill in playing the kithara. Bergk and Croiset 
think kjapwrás is the old expression for ki£apqóós, a term 
which was adopted relatively late. In classical times kuÜa pto- 
0ós is practically—*lyrie poet.! The first kitharist in the 
strict sense of the word was Aristonikos of Argos, à contem- 
porary of Archilochos. Since the partheneia were sung to the 
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accompaniment of the flute, some other choral song, perhaps 
a hymn, seems to be referred to. In Pind. JVem. 11. 7 Apa is 
used with reference to a hymn.  Stesichoros was not the first 
to accompany a chorus with the lyre. In Sparta a choral 
poet was called xopa,0s—the Athenian óddckaXos.—Metre : 
logaoedic. 


XXV. Athen. 9. 374p. This is theoldest example of the 
use of róuos with the meaning *tune. Cf. iepobs vóuovs ueMéev 
Aristoph. Aves 745. The poet learned his art from the birds 
(Frag. vi.) The birds, who carry the messages of the gods 
to the prophets who understand their language, were called 
by the Persiansthe interpreters of heaven. —Metre : logaoedic. 


XXVI. Athen. 3. 110r. 


2. émicTéDowra: is used in the sense of érioreóóuevai.— Per- 
haps émoTeóetcac (Kaibel)is correct. "The ancients used the 
poppy and sesame so much that Petron. Satir. 1 says: audiunt 

. mellitos verborum globulos et omnia dicta factaque quasi 
paparvere et sesamo sparsa. | 8. (ve depends on émireQ. 
4. vaibeoo : xs. mé0ecct, which 1s scarcely Aiolic for uéreori, 
though éee(—est or sunt occurs in a late Aiolic inscription. 
Bergk conj. éóecr( — uéreort.. Welcker thought the poet 
refers to a marriage feast.— Metre: catal iamb. trim.; a 
catal. dim. concludes the strophe. 


XXVII. Athen. 10. 416 p (cf. No. x.. This is the first 
distinct mention of four seasons. Homer and Hesiod know 
of only three: £apos $p» (cf. Stes. ix.), 0épeos Gp, xeiuaros pn. 
ór opa, 1s technically the period from the end of July (from the 
rising of Sirius) to the rising of Arcturus in September, and 
thus includes the hottest part of the year. It is the fruit 
season; cf. Pind. .Vem. 5. 6 répewav uarep! oivávÜas ómópav 
(Alkm. 75 calls honey *waxen fruit, &ypíva ómcpa) Eur. 
Frag. 990, allots only two months each to £ap and ózcpa, four 
each to 0épos and xeuiov.  Hippokrates gives as the names of 
the four seasons xeuuór, 7p. Oépos, QOwómtpov (the last name 
occurs first in Hdt.). The sevenfold division of the year is 
late. See Dict. of. Ántiq. 1. 233, where the present passage is 
overlooked. 


1. &Ónke: the subject (Ze's) probably occurred in the pre- 
ceding line. pes: we expect rp?s, or rpis (accus. as nom.). 


2. xomópav: the Doric crasis would be xázcpav.  óm-ópa 
is the * late season ' or *late summer" (u£pos 0épovs 7ó reXevratov 
Eustath.); ef. óz-0e, óyé. The asper is vouched for by 
'Orepis on a Lakonian inseription (Cauer 6), ózíc6tov, Attic, 
B. C. H. 12. 984. ómdpa is à»vox nihil 
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3. rérparov: perhaps Doric as well as epic. Pind. has 
both rérparos and rérapros. Note the chiastic order. 


4. 04AX« : impersonal as tei Bpovrá, éxeluate. The poem, 
like x., xxvi., does not seem to be choral. Perhaps it may 
belong to the class called xAey(aufor, and attributed to Alkman; 
if so, the song may have been interrupted by recitation 
accompanied by the notes of the kxAey(aufos.—Metre : iambic 
dimeter. 


XXVIII. Strabo 10. 482. 

1. doí(vais: Aiolie; cf. 0oívys 0& kal eiXamivya: 'Theogn. 239. 
The short form of the dat. pl. appears also in iv. 47. 6l. 
&y : for the position, cf. Pind. .Vem. 10. 38 Xaptreact re kai aov 
Turv8apións, where Dissen remarks Aoc artificio poetico nora vis 
et alacritas secundo membro conciliatur. |. Cf. Pyth. 1. 14, 2. 59, 
Isthm. 1. 29, and Soph. O. T. 734. "The comic poets use this 
construction only in choral parts, or when the language is 
lyrical. In [) àXós 7) €i »yfjs &. 27, àXós is prob. local gen. 

2. áy8peov: the old name for the oevecíriwa, or common 
meals; cf. Müller Dorians 9. 994, Schoemann Antiq. 269, 
306. "The Cretans retained the name ávópeta, which was 
afterwards abandoned by the Spartans. n Sparta these 
banquets were also called $eidiria, perhaps a jocose name, or 
du Tia. Savrupóvesov: cf. uer! dvópási 0. x 19. mpémev: so 
used Aisch. Frag. 355. eva: Philochoros (Athen. 14. 
630 F) says that it was the custom among the Spartans àv 
Oevrvomovjo ovra. kal maugvíowcoiw, dOew ka0' &va rà Tupraíov. 
kaTápxmv: as Fonk-Sowas vii. (aceus.), Eur. 77. F. 750, 891; 
cf. é£ápywv mavjova Archil. 76. "This is the earliest mention 
of a sympotie paian in post-Homeric poetry. —Metre: dactylic. 
Since a paroemiac with short anacrusis does not occur in the 
old xarà óákrvNov eióos, l1 do not make a third verse of 
mpémec. K.T.A. Cf. Ibyk. v. 3. 


XXIX. Hepbaist. 38; fragment of a song to Apollo, 
perhaps a hyporcheme. First extant specimen of ionics in 
Greek poetry. Alkman also employed anaklasis in ionics 
(83). 


XXX. Apoll de pron. 365 A: quoted for the orthotone 
Tol. Probably from a hymn to Apollo. &8oras Pind. OL. 3.1, 
Pyth. 1. 99. 8ópo: vóg? —Metre : uncertain. 


XXXI. Schol. Pind. Ol. 1. 60 (97), quoting Archil. 53 
px9' 6 TavráAov Mos | rfo0' vmép vüsov kpeuácOc, Alk. xxxi. 
Homer, who places Tantalos in Hades (A 582), mentions only 
the tortures of hunger and thirst, though the overhanging 
rock is a necessary ingredient of the original myth, which is 
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adopted by the lyric and tragie poets. Poetic fancy and an 
ethical purpose transferred, as early as the Nékva of Homer, 
the tortures of Tantalos, Sisyphos, etc., to the nether world. 
The earliest form of the legend appears in Athen. 7. 9815 
(from the Cyclie * Return of the Atreidai?) according to 
which Tantalos, who lived in heaven with the gods, had a 
rock suspended over his head by Zeus, who had pledged 
himself in advance to grant any request that his son might 
make; but who was filled with wrath when Tantalos peti- 
tioned that his appetites be gratified, and that he live in 
the same manner as the gods. This scene is laid in heaven, 
and the suspended rock not merely robs the conviva deorum 
of his power to enjoy the divine nectar and ambrosia, but is 
an added torture because of his immortality (uerà rpiàv réraprov 
Tóvov Pind. Of. ]. 60). Pindar does not certainly localize 
Tantalos in Hades. Cf. Comparetti Philol. 32. 230. On the 
view that Alkinan keeps to the original story, év ácuévotwuv of 
the Mss. is 'among the blissful, *:the well pleased gods.' 
The rock of terror was explained by Welcker A. M. 10. 242 
as merely the creation of the distressed mind of the living 
sufferer. For such phantasms, cf. those of Io, Orestes (Aisch. 
Choeph. 1051), Pentheus (Eur. Bacch. 918, Verg. Aen. 4. 469). 
Hecker's ápuévowiw is taken to mean either *the bound*' 
captives, or *in bonds,' and transfers the scene to the nether 
world, thus making the poet follow Homer rather than the 
Cyelie epie. "The rock is then a reality, and all the more 
awful because invisible. I doubt whether ápuévowiw can 
have either of the above meanings. It should mean 'amid 
pleasures, good cheer'; cf. Hes. W. D. 407, Shield 84, 
Theogn. 275, and sueh expressions as dya0à mávra, ü00ova 
Távra. Hecker supplied m&cw before é» (Pind. JVem. 3. 58 
év ápuévowt T Gt; cf. Schol.). 


2. 0àko: the Ms. 0áxa —0Gkos might be defended by the 
pair ekomós ckoTm), etc. Welcker took kára (s?c) with 7oero. 
Hermann wrote 6ákots kárw. | 70To presupposes motion, so 
there is no diffieulty about the xará. There is no need to 
take it with ópéwv, or to regard mérpas ov0év as — oUOeulav Térpav., 


3. Eust. Od. 1701. 23 has ópéovrt and Ookéovri, whence Dergk 
Qokéovr. 0. (€oucs). —Metre: uncertain, probably logaoedic. 


XXXII. Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1. No. viii. Attributed 
to Alkman by Blass. From a partheneion. It is possible 
that the poem is à happy imitation of Alkman's manner by 
some Alexandrian. 

1l. QvOopev: cf. év0oíca iv. 73. "The ending -uev is either 
epie or Aiolie, and seems to be used, as the editors remark, 
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in order to avoid the sigmatism of -ues és. In iv. 12 map$- 
coues. geyáAas: this epithet of Dem. does not recur until 
Kallim. 6. 121 ueyáXa 0€0s ebpvávacoa ; eyaXaici 0eoici of 
mother and daughter, Anth. Pal. app. epigr. 1. 59. 3 (Cougny). 
tác cat —é£oüca.. — Dor. &acca (*éenria reappears in Philolaos 
and the Pseudo-pythagoreans. n Messen. and Argive we 
find £aca, in Cretan (arra. In 61 Alkm. has mapévrov. 

2. mapÜcvuka(: see on vii. 1. Cf. 9 90 mapüevikg . . . káNmw 
éxovc. 

S3. kaÀAá: for the variation with xàAdá, l. 9, see FoLk- 
SoNGs i. In xii. Alkm. has kGAGs. ppes: not Opuovs, as 
the editors write. 

4. mpuwrTà é£Aébpavros: cf. c 196 Aevkorépgy! O dpa juv 
(Penelope) 05e wpiwroü éXépavros, r 563 mp. &Aeó. of one of 
the dream-gates, 0 404 xoXeóv veompiorov éMavros. atyÀa 
(Blass) is paleographically uncertain. Blass suggests that the 
next verse began Xevkoráras xióvos. —Metre : dact.-hexameter. 
Whether the Frag. is connected with vii. is uncertain. 


ARION. 


TnuE only early account of Arior's rescue that is extant 
is Herodotos 1. 24, where it is introduced as an anecdote, 
based on Korinthian and Lesbian sources, in connection 
with the mention of Periander (625-585) Most of the 
later recounters of the tale—eg. Hyginus 194, Dio 
Chrys. 37, p. 455, Plutarch Sept. Sap. Conv. 18, Fronto 
262—and the numerous writers who allude to it, depend 
ultimately on Herodotos, though some may have derived 
the legend from some Hellenistie poet. 'lhe story was 
greatly embellished in later times, Plutarch, for example, 
throwing moonlight on the scene, and making the story 
subserve his reverence for nature and his piety. "The 
fragment is cited by Aelian st Am». 19. 45 to show 
the dolphin's love of music. 

Herodotos says that at Tainaron there was a bronze 
Statuette of Arion, a man riding on a dolphin. Aelian 
gives the epigram on the votive offering : á&avárev mog- 
maiciw "Aplova KókNovos vióv, | ék ZukeNoD sreMd-yovs aQoev Oxqua 
Tóóe. "This inscription may have been added after the 
time of Herodotos. 'That the legend wandered from 
Sparta to her colony, Thera, was concluded from an 
epigram found there (Kaibel 1086), but now shown to 
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be worthless evidence (Athen. Mittheilungen 921. 253). 
Neither the inscription nor the figure of Arion on coins 
of Methymna is proof of the existence of a poet of this 
name. , ; 


The legend of Arion's romantic rescue is due to a mis- 
interpretation of the figure at Tainaron. "The statuette 
was either that of a god or of some hero originally 
identical with the god, but in course of time individualized 
and dissociated from him. The rider has been identified 
with the Korinthiau Melikertes-Palaimon (ef. Ant. Denkm. 
d. Arch. Inst. l. 7. 26, Inscr. Sicil. et. Ital. 9519 C); or 
with Taras, the son of Poseidon, who rode from Tainaron 
to Tarentum on a dolphin's back. Studniezka, Ayrene 
181, has, however, shown that the rider was not Taras, 
but Phalanthos, who, at first a form of Poseidon, gradually 
became an historical person connected with the emigration 
of the parthenzai. Hartung thought the rider was 
Orpheus. Most probably it was either Poseidon ar 
Apollo, with whose' cults the dolphin is intimately associ- 
ated. In Lakonia there was a goddess 'Apurría (7. G. A. 
79) in whose honour horse-races were established. Mr. 
Paton (C(ass. ev. 4. 134) thinks that she corresponds to 
Demeter Erinys of Thelpusa, the mother of the mythical 
horse Arion, whose father was Poseidon. Now both 
horse and dolphin are symbolical manifestations of the 
god of waters, and it is noteworthy that the only places 
mentioned in the story of Arion—Methymna on the 
island of Lesbos and Korinth of the double sea, the birth- 
place of the poet, and the place where he is said to have 
practised the dithyramb—are the seats of legends of 
grateful dolphins. 


It is, in fact, probable that the poet Arion 1s one and 
the same with the mythical horse, the manifestation of 
Poseidon. Exactly how the invention of the cyclic chorus 
and of the rpa'ywós rpóros came to be attributed to him we 
cannot say; doubtless Lesbian legends are here at work, 
just as they created Phaon, the mythical lover of Sappho. 
It may be noticed that, apart from the steed of Adrastos 
(Y 346, Hes. /SAield 120), the name Arion oceurs nowhere 
in early literature. It is possible to derive it from 
àp.-Fíov, * very swift? (Maass Znd. Forsch. 1. 166), though 
Fick-Bechtel (Personennamen 433) propose to connect it 
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and the Arkadian form 'Epíev (coin of Thelpusa S. G. D.-7. 
1253) with 'Epw/s, rivalis. KvkNeós and. KéxAov, the names 
of the father of the supposed poet, are inventions made to 
account for the belief that his son first set up the kóxos 
xopós, an institution which is involved in obseurity, though 
it is supposed that a circular chorus of fifty members took 
the place of the older rectangular arraugement in ranks 
and files. Some suppose that Arion first made the 
dithyramb choral, it having been monodie up to his time, 
and that the rpayuós rpómos, which he invented, alludes to 
the 'fashion' of satyrs, who, clothed as goats, spoke in 
verse, thus forming the beginning of the * tragic? drama. 
Others think the * goat-fashion? is the pathetic fashion in 
eontradistinetion to that of the nome ; others refer 1t to 
the introduction of the tales of heroes. Many theories, 
little certainty. Despite the statement in Herodotos that 
Arion was the founder of the dithyramb, some Hellenistie 
critics seem to have doubted his existence, and given that 
honour to Lasos, Pindar's teacher. Most of the state- 
ments in Suidas may be an expansion of Herodotos' 
account, or based on some book on the Korinthian 
festivals. Arion is strangely enough called the scholar of 
Alkman. 


The authenticity of the poem was first disputed by 
Van der Hardt in 1723. Hermann regarded it as an 
example of ornatus qui varietate et venwstate constat. 
Weleker (A7. Schr. 1. 8915) was inclined to regard it as 
old, if not by Arion himself. But considerations of style, 
metre, and dialect show that it must be later than the 
lyric age. It cannot be a forgery by an author of the 
quality of Aelian, as Lehrs supposed (opui. Awufsütze 
204) nor indeed the composition of a nomie writer of 
an early period (Boeckh Perl. Acad. 1836. 74), but is 
rather the production of an Athenian dithyrambie poet 
of the last period of Euripides, or later. The style, 
despite its partial smoothness, recalls the fulsomeness, the 
veneer, of the later dithyramb; the metre is ornate, with 
its many resolutions, syncopated feet, and anaeruses, and 
shows its late authorship by its frequent instances of 
positio debilis. 'The dialect is Attie diluted with Dorie, a 
mixture that became common in the fifth century.  Ross- 
bach conjectures that the poem is either the work of a 
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scholar of the dithyrambic poet Phrynis, or of the master 
himself. Aelian quoted the poem in good faith, but 
originally it was put into the mouth of Arion, without 
intent to decelve, in order to serve as an exaltation of the 
power of musie, a theme that was popular with the later 
dithyrambie poets, to judge from the :rgo of 'Telestes, 
a fragment of which is akin to the hymn of Arion in 
the frequency of anacruses. Just so Kallimachos made 
Simonides himself tell of his miraculous rescue by the 
Dioskuroi; and so the story of Sappho's leap from the 
Leukadian cliff and of her love for Phaon arose from her 
mention of this resort of hapless lovers and her story of 
the ferryman of Aphrodite. 

The poem falls into two parts: (1) 1-11, invocation of 
Poseidon, around whom the dolphins dance; and (2) 
12-18, the rescue of the poet. "The mention of the 
dolphins is withheld till v. 9, 02pes standing in epexe- 
getical apposition. Throughout we have a series of 
pietures produced by ornamental and *characteristic' 
epithets. The poet is prodigal in his use of colours. 


2. xpvcoTp(íawe may be defended by xpveqAdxaros, xpvco- 
xképaAos.. Hermann and Bergk read -rpíaua from a nom. in 
-;$5, with which ef. xpveoxaírgs, xpveouirpus, xpvcokóuns 
(xpvceokóua Sim. 26 B; Alk. iii. xpvcokóuas).  Alk. xiii. has 
ueXNxóueie, though we have $iXouueiózs ; in Ànakr. xxviii. 
there is warrant for e0é8eie and e5é0eipa ; Sim. xxvii. has 
Qvyóuaxos; Sa. xxil. kaMMkouos.. Pindar's 'Opcorpíawa, ' AzyXao- 
rplawav, E)rplawav, are sometimes explained as Boiotisms 
(-à for -gs). Aristoph. Equit. 550 à xpvcorpiaw', à|O0eXQíivov 
ucO0écv (where the schol. has xpvcorpíawa), is not necessarily 
either a parody or an imitation of this poem. (Cf. M. 27 
'"Evvoct-yatos, éxov xeípeoat rptawwvav. | ILóoeSov : the Attic form. 


3. qoaidoxos is the * earth mover (yaíys kwr)p). as évvoct- 
ya«0s, évoclxüov, éXaatx0nv. Cf. Lakon. yoauiFoxos, Pamphyl. 
Fexéro, veho. -(F)oxos was later confused with -(c)oxos (in 
ToMdoxos, pafjóoüxos etc.), and Artemis is called -aidoxos, 
Soph. O. T. 160. ày' is due to Hermann, who connected 
éyk. dy! üNuav with the following. 


4. fpáyxvov: if correct, is à neologism. Hermann read 
Boa yxéois mepl 0:2 ; Buchholz rep( cé *e ; Sitzler é€v kóuact mdMaw 
Bpvxlo. CE. N 27 85$ 9' ear (IIoc.) ri k0üua* draXNe 08 kjre 
óT' aPToU | mdvroÜev ék kevÜuQv, oU0' 7ryvolyoev ávaxra. 
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5. 0f5pes: a bold innovation on established usage, which 
restricted the word to *beasts,; a generic term (Schmidt 
Synom. 2. 432 is wrong) Cf. Archil 74. 7 u39' órav óeA ict 
09pes àvraguetywvrat vouóv. 'The dolphin was a fish to the 
ancients.  Xopevovct: xopüs ix0íwv Soph. Frag. 695 and 
Anakreont. 99. 27 ; 50. 24 0eNoisi xopevrais. kükNo: cf. Thuk. 
2. 84 mepiémNeov kÜkNq. 

6. A fanciful variation on koí$oww moocív Pind. O/. 13. 114. 
Schneider says pedes affinxit poeta, delphinis quia saltare facit ; 
cf. kaAMxopo. óeA. Eur. /Tcl. 1404.  Pindar's use is bolder 
(éAaxvmrepiyeov Pyth. 4. 17). 

7. üvaTmaAAógevov: cf. dvamdNNeraa (x00s NV 699, 


8. On the speed of the dolphin cf. Pind. JVem. 6. 64 
üeNoiv( kev rdxos 0U &Xuas | lcov eimroua, Frag. 934 mapà vaüv 
ó' ie. ríxic ra. 0eN ls, Pliny H. N. 9. S velocissimum ommium 
animaliwmn, nou solum marinorum, est delphinus, ocrior volucre, 
acrior telo. aKXkakes: cf. Eur. Hippol. 1977 ox. meal. 
QXópovcor: Pind. Frag. 235 róv (0€A$.) uév . . . aUAQv éklrgo? 
eparóv uéXos, Eur. El. 435 ó $(XavXos óeMls. 

9. tvaÀa: cf. Aristoph. Z'hesmoph. 395 Nw«péos eivaMov re 
Kópaa. 

19. ZikeAós mÓvTos, first in Euripides. Lncian Dial. Mar. 8, 
doubtless following Lesbian tradition, puts the scene in 
the Aigaian Sea. Cf. Spenser F. Q. 4. ll. 93 ** And even 
yet the Dolphin, which him bore | Through the Agaean seas 
from Pirates vew, | Stood still by him astonisht at his lore." 


15. üXoka: cf. Mel. Adesp. 88 'Aópoótrgs áXoxa (conj.) 
Téuvaov kal Xapírav ávduearos. "The form &Xo£ does not occur 
before the fifth century.  Tlie details of the following scene 
are too precise to admit of Welcker's symbolical interpreta- 
tion; nor can it be regarded as pure embellishment dne to 
imitation of a previous mention in literature of the thankful 
dolphin. 

18. Perhaps the dithyrambie poet was capable of writing 
&Xrópóvpor (only here of the sea)  &X- may have crept in 
from 17; Bergk -opóvpotóv; Reiske á&Xmop$ópov. Cf. &As 
mop$vpég lI 391, Sim. 51, Sem. 1l. 16, Eur. Frag. S89, 
Theogn. 1035 mopóvpégs Agrmys, Soph. Frag. 435 yAavkás ém 
olóua Auvas. | Note Attie veós in 17. 

Metre: The fragment is astrophie, a fact that agrees with 
its composition by a late dithyrambie writer. The metre is 
either degenerate free logaoedic or degenerate dactylo-epitritic 
with frequent — — L—— and — — — L— or — — — -—,^, 
The epitrite is not found except at the end, where it nay be 
a ditrochee. 

0 
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ALKAIOS. 


Tur close of the seventh century witnessed a change in 
the established order of things in Lesbos that has left a 
profound impression upon the poetry of Alkaios. The 
tide of democracy was sweeping in upon the princely 
Penthelidai, who traced their descent from Orestes, and 
upon the other noble houses whose power had been 
sanctioned by centuries of prescription. For eight years 
Alkaios and the other aristocrats struggled against the 
demagogue Melanchros, who had utilzed the popular 
uprising to make himself tyrant. Had their party 
possessed sufficient power they would not have suffered 
the even more detested rule of Myrsilos, which followed 
upon the murder of Melanchros (612?) at the hands of 
Pittakos and Antimenidas, the poets brother. Though 
Myrsilos himself was finally slain, other tyrants rose in 
his stead. We have no certain landmarks by which to 
date the events of this period of faction and uurest. We 
do not even know when the contest was waged with the 
Athenians for the possession of Sigeion, in which Alkaios 
lost his shield. The account in Hdt. 5. 94, which places 
this event after 560, is confused, and should not have 
misled Beloch into making Alkaios a contemporary of 
Anakreon (cf. Tópfer PAol. 49, Crusius PA£«ol. 55); 
though it must be confessed that it is surprising enough 
to hear of Athens warring in the Troad at the end of 
the seventh century, the period to which the struggle is 
usually referred. | Alkaios himself, perhaps not unmind- 
ful of à similar confession on the part of Archilochos (6), 
sang of his loss, and bade the herald report that, though 
he was safe, his shield had been hung up as a trophy 
by the vietors in the temple of Athene at Sigeion. We 
may well believe that a remembrance of the disaster that 
had befallen the two Greek poets, whom he was to make 
his models, must have softened the bitterness of flight to 
the young tribune at Philippi (Hor. 9. 7). 


It may have been in 595 that Alkaios was exiled, 
together with Antimenidas, Sappho, and other members 
of the aristocratie faction. No doubt Alkaios, too, had 
lusted after power (o0! abrós kaÜ0apeíev Qv Totrwv vewre- 
ppóv, Strabo 13. 617). The poet wandered abont in 
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Thrace, and voyaged as far as Egypt, but even in exile 
did not cease to foment attempts to effect a return by 
force of arms. "To counteract these schemes, Pittakos, 
once the adherent of the aristocrats and the champion of 
the Lesbians against the Athenians, was (in 590?) ap- 
pointed dictator (aievuv/rys: Alkaios calls him *tyrant?) 
to defend the constitution. Under his rule tranquillity 
was restored to the island, and the poet, weary of in- 
cessant contest, was content, after fifteen years of exile, 
to accept the offer of clemency on the part of the sage, 
who thus put into execution his doctrine that pardon was 
better than punishment (evyyvóum ruuplas kpeleactv). 

Akenside's lines on Alkaios reflect the spirit of the 
liberty-loving Englishman or of the Roman republican, 
not the narrowness of the fierce champion of the Lesbian 
oligarchs : 


With louder impulse and a threatening hand 

The Lesbian patriot smites the sounding chords ; 

Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 

Ye cursed of gods and free-born men, 

Ye murderers of the laws; 

Though now ye glory in your lust, 

Though now ye tread the feeble neck in dust, 

Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful cause. 


Alkaios was not an apostle of liberty, though he 
possessed the art of painting partisanship in the colours 
of patriotism. — The poetry of his contemporary Solon 
shows us at once the statesman and the patriot. Alkaios! 
creed was *down with all tyranny—except that of my 
own party !' His poetry is full of the storm and stress 
of the time, He sings the dura navis, dura fugae mala, 
dura. belli (Hor. 2. 13). He lives in the present, and 
projects himself into his every utterance. He fights 
with the lyre as with the sword. The passion that 
Arehilochos had vented in personal rancour, Alkaios 
transfers to the larger canvas of politics and war. For 
the first time in its history the pure Melie of the Greeks 
looses the bonds which bound it to a mythological 
past, and becomes the warm and spontaneous expression 
of the heart. By birth a Lesbian, Alkaios displays the 
Aiolie temperament, which is seen at its fullest in the 
noble, —high-spirited, proud of his order, frank, generous 
and free, fearless and open-handed as the Stuart cavalier, 
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joyous and resolute even in disaster, delighting in love 
and wine. With lis fondness for magnificence there is 
a dash of pretence and pompousness. His sensuousness 
is tempered by a high-minded enthusiasm. 

Of his style, Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who read him 
when his poems were not mere fragments, says that it 
was distinguished by its magnificence (ueyaXompemés), by 
its brevity, by its combination of grace and force (8ewórqs), 
and that his ficvures were remarkable for their clearness 
(de vet. script. cens. 9. 8 ; cf. Quint. 10. 1. 62). When the 
veil of the metre has been removed there remains, he 
says, à rhetorical quality that savours of the orator. 'Tlo 
us Alkaios suffers by the unjust but inevitable comparison 
with Sappho. "Though a vigorous and a graceful poet his 
fame is largely a reflection of that of his great country- 
woman.  lfe is always genuine, often vivacious and 
tender; he possesses a fine feeling for nature, and a love 
of detailed pictures. He speaks a direct language, and 
his figures are not richly coloured. He is fond of senten- 
tious sayings. In the imaginative quality he is deficient, 
nor can he lay elaim to high originality ; though hatred 
of Pittakos hammers out for him such startling com- 
pounds as capáovs, xeupomóógs, £ooOopríóas. 

His dialeet—which Dionysios characteristically says 
impaired the appreciation of his beauties—was the native 
idiom of his time with (possibly) a touch of epic form. 
Both Alkaios and Sappho show conscious adaptation of 
epie phraseology. The light and elastic logaoediecs were 
peculiarly suited to the lively Aiolie temperament. With 
the name of Alkaios is associated the four-line strophe 
that he employs in such perfection, and which Horace 
transformed by the admission of diaeresis. The Alkaic 
stanza, whether invented by the poet or not—Crusius 
seeks to discover its first traces in Alkman (cf. iv.)—is a 
marvellous combination of fire, grace, and variety, welded 
together in perfect unity. 

Alkaios also employed the softer 'Sapphie? stanza. 
His choriambies (Asclepiads) which constitute a large 
part of his verse, are full of restless energy and a certain 
stateliness. Besides these he wrote in Aiolic dactyls with 
the free, undetermined first foot, in ionies, and in iambies. 
The latter recall Archilochos, with whom he has much in 
common. 
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The Alexandrians divided his poems into at least 


' ten books, probably arranged according to the elusive 


criterion of the predominant note. To the composition 
of hymns Alkaios genius was apparently ill-suited. At 
least those we have are mere silhouettes. limerios 
sumfnarizes the paian to Apollo, which described how at 
the birth of the god Zeus gave him a lyre and a chariot 
drawn by swans to bear him to Delphi to proclaim his 
ordinances of justice and right to the Hellenes. But the 
god hastened to the Hyperboreans, where he tarried for 
a year until the songs of entreaty uttered by the Delphians 
prevailed upon him. Then he came in the fulness of 
summer ; the nightingale, the swallow, and the cicada sang 
for joy, and Kastalia poured forth her silver streams. 

The political songs (eracterixá) are passionate and defiant 
like the szrveentes of Dbertran de Born. His love songs 
were so generally devoted to the praise of boys that 
Quintilian laments that he did not devote his muse to 
higherthemes. "The traditionary story of Alkaios' passion 
for Sappho fails to stand the test of criticism, as we shall 
seeon Sa. viii. Theskolia overlap the other divisions. All 
Alkaios poetry, except the hymnus, is virtually sympotic. 

Alkaios enjoyed great popularity in Athens in the fifth 
century. His songs graced the banquets of Athenian 
gentlemen, and Aristophanes knew him well "The 
Alexandrians edited his works and wrote commentaries 
on them.  'Theokritos imitated him (28, 29), but his 
greatest admirer was Horace. 


I. Hephaist. 44: quoted with the remark that it is doubt- 
ful whether Sappho or Alkaios invented the *Sapphic' 
strophe. Vv. 3-4 are from Choirob. on Hephaist. (. M. 306. 
464) The hymn mentioned the theft of the kine of Apollo, 
which is referred to by Horace in the ode (1. 10) that is based 
on Alkaios. 


1. pé6«s: the ancients disputed whether aéóes was the 
part. from uéóqg« (so Apoll. Dysk.), or 2nd pers. of uéów (so 
Apion) On the one hand (1) we have 'Epuf$v... KvAMjvms 
pe0covra. Hymn 3. 2, 18. 2, and the various other passages in 
L. and S. (where read Zq. for Ib.), to which may be added 
Bacch. ix. 66; Melanip. iv.; skol. iv.; 4e0éovca Smyth Ionic 
Dial. p. 69. On the other hand (2), às uéóe«s Soph. Antig. 
1119, Frag. 349. In Alk. 48 P, Bergk read 'Ax(ev, à uéóets 
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(às 4eóeeis, MSS.). The dispute cannot be decided. Classen 
Beobacht. z. hom. Sprachgebr. 46, remarks that uéóes in 
Sophokles is an arbitrary (Homeric) archaism because the 
verbs in actual, though poetical, usage were uéóouat (Hom. p. 
TOÉéuot, Uu. vóoToi) and j56ouat..— ueOéov is a real, uéóuov, even 
in Homer, a crystallized participle, like yépov, kpetcv, 0epdmeo. 

2. Cf. carm. pop. 3 "Aprej;u, col ué ri jp» . . . | Üuvov 
ó$auwéueva,, Ovid Metam. 1l. l fert animus dicere. — &vvaus : 
abyais, v.L., * on the gleaming peak, is indefensible. Hermes 
was born ávrpov écw maMXcokiov. Bergk read ajras, which 
is—i?n solis montibus according to Schulze Q. E. 251; Fick 
kopó$as íxra ; Sitzler ávrpy or l&yg ; Kock atras. 


4. Cf. Hymn 18. 3 óv réxe Maia . . . Ads év duNórqr jwyeica, 
Verg. Aen. 8. 139. Mercurius, quem candida Maia | Cylleuae 
gelido conceptum verte fundit. —Metre : the *Sapphic' strophe 
(three Lesser Asclepiads-r Adonie): 5.5.5. --9. émwówóv. 


II. Strabo 9. 411. 


1l. 'A0aváa: so 'A0aváas Theokr. 28. 1l (Aiolic).  dvaco" 
'A0dva Eur. /. T. 1475, skol. i, etc. The hymns of the lyric 
poets and of the Orphic collection begin with an invocation in 
the vocative, herein differing from the Homeric Hymnus. A 
relative pronoun often follows the vocative clause, as here, 
Pind, iv. 3, Aristoph. Z4. 551.  «oAeuáBokos of Athena, 
Kaibel 1035. 4, Anth. Pal. 9. 59. 3. 


2. Tov: as kov Anakr. i. 4. émi8eíao, Fick ; cf. Hesych. 
emi0e0cau* émioTpéyai;  ém(Oe(v)ov:  émiorpeyov. Kéómpo. — Cf. 
erui Tpéoea. Anakr. ii. 4. Bergk read émi míceov. 

3. Homer always places mdpoi£ev before the genitive. 


4. KopaMo: cf. Kallim. 5. 63 1) "mi Kopwvelas, tva ol 
TeÜvopuévov áXcos | kal Bwpol moraju. keivr! éri KovpaMe. — Here 
was celebrated the festival of the IlIaufouória in honour 
of Athene Itonia at the end of the month Alalkomenios. 
ToTápo Tap' óxÜaus : cf. morauoto map! 0x0as ^ 487; for the 
order of the words, cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 46, Isthm. 5. 49; and 
see. Mommsen  Griech. Prüp. excurs. 6.—Metre: Alkaic 
strophe — two Alkaic hendecasyllabli, an Alkaic enneasyllabus, 
and an Alkaiec decasyllabus (I. 5.5. IT. 4.4.). 


III. Plut. Amator. 20. Perhaps from a hymn to Eros. 
As à cosmogonie god, Eros was called the child of Chaos 
(Hesiod, Ibykos), of Night and Day, of Erebos and Night, 
of Heaven and Earth, of Chronos, etc. ^As the god whose 
power commands gods and men alike (Anakr. xxv.), he is 
generally ealled the child of Aphrodite. Sappho (132) made 
him the son of Uranos and Aphrodite or Karth, in 74 the 
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servant of Aphrodite ; Simonides (43), the son of Aphrodite 
and Ares; Olen ealled him a son of Eileithyia ; Euripides, 
the ehild of Zeus. In Apuleius, Zephyros 1s a servant of 
Eros. His genealogy as given in Alkaios characterizes his 
stormy, impetuous nature (cf. Sa. xiii, lbyk. i, Anakr. 
xix.). The connection of Zephyros with Iris, the sister of 
the Harpies, is old. 


IV. Herakleid. Aeg. Homer. 5. An allegory of the dis- 
tress of the Mytilenaians under the tyrant Myrsilos. 


The comparison of the statc to a ship is frequent in Greek poetry. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 29 àei ot motrai ràs mÓAecs mAotocs Trapag&AAovot.) 
Cf. Pind. Pyth. 1. $6, 4. 271; Theogn. 671-680 oUvexa vüv depój.ea8a. ka0' 
La r(ía. Aevkà. BaAóvres | MuACov éx móvrov vixra Óuà Óvooepsjv: | avrAetv 6' ook 
éÜcAovatwv* vmepBaAAec 66 0Aaco ca | agorépov rocixov k.T.A. ; Alsch. Septem 
2, 62, 758-765 xaxàv 8' oamep 0áAacca kUj. dyev | T0 j4€v. mírrov, àAAo 8 
&etpe: | rpixaAov, 0 kai mepi mpij.vav móAeds kaxAáGet k.T.À.$ 105. móAcs Ó' év 
ebó(q .. . àvrÀov oUk éBéfaro, 1077 ; Soph. O. 7. 92 móMis yáp . . . àyav 3n 
caAeve, 101; 4dntig. 163; Eur. Rhes. 9248 ; Plato Rep. 6. 4; Cic. pro Sestio 
20, 846; Hor. l. l4 o mavis, referent. in mare te movi | fluctus, etc. (cf. 
Quint. 8. 6. 44.). 

1. àcwvérqpi: we may double the v under the ictus; cf. 
cwvexés M 26 (Ven. A.) Survival of the original sibilant 
of *ceros (*(c)(c)p) is not probable. | Cf. cov óoXtyo 
(— — — —) Theokr. 98. 25; évóxAgs (— — —) 29. 36, both 
Aiolie idyls. Aristoph. of Byz. wrote ér»uuevydpoww B 94. 
See La Roche //om. Textkr. 354, 391. Tác: cf. Aisch. 
Prom. 1085 exiprd Ó' ávéuow | mve'uara Tüvrwv eis. &ANqAa | 
gTdciw üvrímTvovv aTo0ecikvüueva. 


2. kÜüpo KvÀ., A 307. 


4. civ personifies. The * black bark' is their companion 
in distress; Soph. PA. 1099 $Q «bv kakots ToXNots TàAas. In 
the minor melie poets this (epic) use of cv occurs also in Alk. 
xxix., Ibyk. ii. 6, Fonk-Soxas v. 

6. Tp: see on Sa. i. 10. 'Theogn. 673, quoted above, has 
UmepBaNNei. — The ship is bzépavrXos. 


7. Cf. . 70, & 410. Aatos, as 7/ymn 2. 228 (un-Homeric 
use)  fd8qAov: either transparent,  *full of holes, or 
better, *utterly destroyed (09Aéouot). | Ojos, * visible, from 
*óe-qNos, *Oy-eXos, or *óeiuNos (cf. Ócauot) ; not from *óeteXos, 
whence 8éeAos K 466, because this form would have become 
óetos in lonie and Aiolic. Horace has mom tibi sunt integra 
lintea. 


9. When the ship is labouring in the open sea, anchors 
(and these Greek anchors) are not in place, even in an 
allegory.  Henee for &yxvpai (cf. Kiesshng on Hor. i. 14. 6), 
Unger read &ykowat, ropes for making the yards fast to the 
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mast. Michelangeli's &yxvXoc is nearer the Mss. ; ansae quae 
mediam. antemnain i» malo continent (Thesaurus), the ansa 
being here the end of a rope so tied as to make a sort of ring. 
Compare the storm described in O 381, 624, Theokr. 92. 
10-18 ; also Archil. 54. 

V. llerakleid. /./. Probably from the same poem as iv. 

l. ró 9' abore: Cf. Alkm. xiii If we read 'véuew — dvégo, 
the gen. follows xüua, as in xópuara mavroíwv dvéuev B 390. 
The sense is, however, inferior to that of the text ( Bergk). 


2. Note the parechesis; cf. móvos móvq móvov ó€pev Soph. 
Aias S06; óvov mwoANoU0 mAég 11129; mua Tüuaros mTAÉov 
Eur. ek. 1168 ; Sa. 38; Aristoph. Nubes 1049 ; Ran. S99; 
Aiseh. Prom. 98; Agam. 63. (Alliteration with often 
denotes anger or vexation.) 

S.tpBea: Dergk suggested éu8à v$(ara), the *hold,' for 
éufalve. Others éufat|vy. vàos depends on an omitted word, 
or éuBaíve may take the partitive gen., either directly or by 
analogy to ém:faíivo. 


VI. Athen. 10. 430c: Alkaios is ready to drink at all 
seasons.  ''Who drinks well loves the commonwealth." 
Tpós Bíav: not violentius, but invitum, coactum, as Soph. 
Frag. 669; Aristoph. Acharn. 73 (m. Bíav mivew). So mpós 
ópy"v, Tp. Kütpóv, mp. T0orv.  Tpós Blav is rarely used of force 
other than physical. «Tiva: subj. of ue00o0gwv.  TÓvo and 
Tíve (xx. l) are both Aiolie: xaipe kal mà rávóe Alk. 544; 
óe0po oUjmo00 54 p..— Cf. mémoka, mOpa, poculum ; Skt. páti, 
'drinks An anonymous critie in Porto's work ad Lyric. 
Frag. 1598 conj. kai x6óva T. Bíav malew, as if Hor. 1. 37. 
"unc est bibendum, wunc pede libero | pulsanda. tellus were 
derived from this fragment of Alkaios. But Horace may have 
had in mind another line of his Greek exemplar. The 
tautology is not intolerable. 


VII. Choirob. Epim. 1.910. For the rare articular inf. 
see on Alkm. xii Cf. Tyrt. l. l1 reO0váguevat *yàp kaXóv émil 
Tpouáxowi mecóvra, Hor. 3. 29. 13 dulce et decorum. est pro 
patria mori. 

VIII. Herodian 2. 929. 15. (Cf. Alkm. viii. &mrafov: 
TTá$w—TT(j00c0, of the cowering of hirds, Eur. H. F. 974, 
Kykl. 408; Aristoph. Vesp. 1490. Cf. Soph. 42as 171. 


IX. Athen. 10. 4304. Imitated by Hor. 1l. 9 vides ut 
alta stet nive. candidum | Soracte, nec sam. sustineant. onus | 
silvae laborantes, geluque | flumina constiterint acuto? | dissolve 
frigus, ligna. super foco | large reponens, atque benignius | 
deprome quadrimum Sabia, | o. T'haliarche, merum dota ; 
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also Epod. 13 horrida tempestas caelum. contraxit et imbres | 
nivesque deducunt Iovem. | Campion's Winter Nights: '* Now 
winter nights enlarge | The number of their hours; | And 
clouds their storms discharge | Upon the airy towers. | Let 
now the chimneys blaze | And enps o'erflow with wine." 


1. je Ze)s; cf. i 457. "The phrase contains a survival of 
the original meaning of Ze/s, 7.e. sky, heaven. 

2. CF. xeuuv moXós 0 506 ; moXos 9 c£ otpavot Oupos 'Theokr. 
22. 14. With xeíuev there is an ellipsis of the predicate 
(y'yveras, éeri, or perhaps &yov.—| Cf. 0ópevos kal ájuevos € 131). 
Temáyoauniv : the Ms. memáyact can. be defended if Aiolic has 
-àct — Dor. -àr« in the perfect (borrowed from the present of 
reduplicating verbs) ^ Homer has sme$óxàci, Xenopbanes 
Te Qvo. 


3. Cf. the scene in Theokr. 7. 66 tf. káffaAXe: perhaps 
the expression is derived from the palaestra. Cf. stravere 
ventos.  émí: tmesis as Alkm. xviii; cf. Alk. xiv. 3, xx. 2, 
Ev 9. 9a. vit., XIX. 9. 

4. Képvaus (with tmesis — éykipyás) — kipvás m 14. An. Aiolic 
inscr. has the inf. xéprav. 

5. a)Tàp: the accent in Aiolic is uncertain, as is that of 
ovóév. In Homer the ictus always falls on the initial syllable. 
avráp 1s parallel to uév in II 732 etc. 

6. áuQuriÜaus» or -ri(0e would suit as well as -BáXcv. 
yvéoaAÀXoy : à cushion filled with wool. Pliny H. N. 27. 10 
has a derived meaning: gnaphalion . . . cusus foliis albis 
mollibusque pro tomenuto utuntur. 


X. Athen. 10. 430». — Probably from the same poem as ix. 


2. mpokólopev : proficiemus, strictly of the preparation by 
the pioneer of the path for an army. Cf. Eur. AK. 1079 7i 
ó' àv TpokóT Tots, €0 Ü£Neis del oTévew ;. Hok. 961 &AAà raÜra utv 
T( et | Opmveiv srpokómTovT! oU0€v eis mpócÓcv kakQv; * making no 
progress forwards in evils.! àedápevov: from &capuat.— Theogn. 
657 u5óév &yav xaXerotciw dc $péva. 


3. Béókxv is said to be Aiolic for Báxx: as f/6is for fátis. 
But e does not become v in this dialect. The v of ep, 
Téggvpes is not derived from a. áppakov : cf. Sim. 14 mtve, 
iV érl evjuopois. 

4. éveapévows. (scil. duue) ^ Aiolie inser. have 7vikav, 
€cévikau. probably with i. "The Aiolic may also be the 
Homerice-[onic form (éveka:) The middle —*have brought 
in'; so éyxeóue0a, 'have poured in, Xen. Symp. 9. 96; 
qUNoÜvro, *had the flute played, ^ Ayrop. 4. b. 7. So 


€oidá£a ro, * had taught. 
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AI. Tzetz. Lycophr. 219. Cí. Frag. xxxii, Theogn. 500 
ávópós 0' olvos &Óei£e vóov, Aisch. Frag. 393 xáromrpov eióovs 
xaAós éaT', olvos 0€ vob, Hor. 1. 18. 16 arcanique fides prodiga, 
perlucidior vitro. The Greeks had a proverb olivos oók &xe 
770íXMa. To Plato indulgence in wine is a test of sel- 
command, and a measure of the facility with which men are 
tempted to extravagance (Laws 649, 67115). We read 
àvOpomowt, as we expect the full form in Aiolic, and suppose 
à loss of —— — at the end. —Metre: as xiii. 


XII. Arist. Fhet. l. 9. Bergk placed this fragment 
with No. xii. See on Sa. viii, with which it probably 
belongs. 


XIII. Hephaist. 45. mox! ! dark-tressed,! as. (ómAokot 
Nopqytóes Daech. ix. 37; cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 549. 10. Hesych. has 
DómXokos (MSS. lomXókos), lómemNos dmó roÜ xpiparos, i.e. wAókos 
—TAókauos. In Pind. OL. 6. 30, Bergk conj. FiómAokor 
Evaórvav for iorMkaguov, ioóerpvxov of the Mss.; and in Zsthm. 
6. 23 FiomXókowt Moicais for iomXokdguowi. — Cf. lomXokágutov 
OvyarpOv Sim. vii.; iomXokduev Mowüv Pind. Pyth. 1l. 1, as 
Mel. Adesp. 53 (Sappho ?), where FiomrAókcv suits the metre 
better. 'The Greek violet (fov uéXav) was darker than ours. 
Aewkóta are probably pansies.  Ruskin thinks that /ov in 
Homer was the blue or purple iris. ómXox& might mean 
' violet-weaving' (with recessive accent for lomAóxk).  peAAi- 
X9pe8e: the nom. is given by Hesych. as ueowxopelóms. (cf. 
$uUNouueórs), whence Dlomfield conj. ueXXxóueión here. Cf. 
on Arion 2.—Metre: the Sapphie pentapody with the 
inasculine anacrusis. 


XIV. Athen. 15. 6740 (vv. 1, 2), 6875 (vv. 3, 4). C£ 
XXi. The Aiolic writing of the multiform á»g0ov is dvmrov 
(3a. xxix.). Acro on Hor. 4. 11. 3 vel quia Alcaeus frequenter 
se dicit apio coronari. Crowns of dil were often used 
(Theokr. 7. 63, 15. 119; Verg. Ecl. 9. 48). Of. Sa. 46 
kdm dois Ümo0ípu0as | rXékrais. dud? dmdAg Ocpg, Xenophan. 
l. 2; Plut. Symp. 3. 1. 3; Anakr. 9 or16ca xpwdpevos uópu.— 
Metre : Sapphic stropho. 


XV. Schol Aisch. Pers. 347 (dvópQv yàp üvrwv épkos éariv 
dc$aMés). From Aristeid. 1. 791, S21, 2. 273, we infer that 
the preceding thought was that of Sir William Jones! Wat 
Conustitutes a, State, A later age made Lykurgos the author 
of the saying (Plut. Vita 19). Plato may be referring to 
Alkaios (Lmws 778 p) For the sentiment, cf. Soph. O. T. 
56; Hdt. S. 61; Thuk. 7. 77; Dio Cass. 66. 6; and Pind. 
Pyth. 5. 56; Theogn. 233. mpyos: so used À 556 roios ydp 
c$w T. dmóXeo, Soph. O. T. 1901, Eur. Med. 389, AlL. 311. 
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With m. dpeótos cf. re(xos &pevov A 407. Another saying of 
Alkaios' was, * Emblems on shields inflict no wounds.'— 
Metre: Lesser Asclepiad. 


XVI. Hephaist. 34, Liban. 1. 406 (vv. 1, 2), the remainder 
in à paraphrase, Strabo 13. 617, whose words have to be 
rearranged and Aiolized. ^ Antimenidas, the brother of 
Alkaios, was one of the leaders of the oligarchical faction in 
Mytilene who had been driven into exile. He entered the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (604-561 m.c.), 
and may have performed the deed of valour here recounted 
in Syria or in Egypt in the war against Hophra. Some think 
he may have been present at the capture of Jerusalem (586). 
The employment of Greek mercenaries was as old as Adra- 
malech, son of Sanherib ; and later, under the reign of Psam- 
metichos, they were engaged in Egypt. The chronology of 
the period is uncertain, but it is improbable that Antimenidas 
served in 604 in the war against Egypt. "The brothers seem 
to have returned in 580, when Pittakos recalled the exiles 
and laid down his office. Cf. R. M. 33. 215. 


1l. Imitated in Thuk. 1. 69. 5 róv M$óov a)rol louev ék 
TepáTowv *yfjs . . . éA8óvra. Hom. has meípara »yaigs O 478. In 
85 Alk. has mepparov. 


2. Xpvcoóérav: the compound adj. has only here the 
more poetical fem. ending. 

3. BaBvXoviois : -ois for -owt at the verse-end ; cf. i. 2. 

5. paxatrav: from the desiderative uaxaíe or udxauu; 
paxnTi5js is from the stem of uax1-ec. 

6. TaÀatcrav: lonic also has the a: form. Cf. Tpoqv, 
Tpo(cv ; l'epawoós, l'epaoTrós. | àmvAe(rovra, as Hes. W. D. 696 
würe rpumkóvTov érévv uáXa mÓNN. dmoNetrov. | * Lacking but a 
single hand's breadth of five royal ells,' 7.e. abont 8 ft. 4 ins. 
Hdt. 1. 178 says the royal ell exceeded the common (Attic ?) 
ell by 3 ódkrvAo.. | As the ell consisted of 6 maXawTa( —924 
ódkrvXo, the relation of the ells was as 24 : 97, or as 21:24. 
lf we reckon the Persian ell as 528 mill. (Oppert says 
925-530), and the Attic at 462 mill., the ratio is 24:21. "The 
passage in Hdt. 7. 117, in reference to Artachaies (dm0 mévre 
T»XÉéwv BaciNQtwv dméNeure récoepas óukríAovs), would seem to 
be borrowed from Alkaios, with a slight change. A statue 
of Herakles (schol. Pind. Zsthm. 3. 87) was four ódkrvAot 
shorter than the meXópuos dvZp who was slain. The common 
ture for giants was five cubits (Skylax 54, Apoll. Tyan. 
2. 4). 

7. mvépTOv: the Aiolians inflected 5, 10, 40, 50, 90.— 
Metre: Lesser Asclepiads in stichic arrangement. 
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XVII. Eust. Od. 1397. 32, Il. 633. 61. A political song, 
doubiless referring to Pittakos. In the Greek game of 
draughts (merreía), the stone on the íepà ypaujwj, or middle 
line of the five, was moved only as a last resort. Hence 
xweiv Tüv dj' iepás—* try one's last chance.! Cf. Sophron 98 
xw70G Ó' 709 róv d$! iapás, 'Theokr. 6. 18 kal/róv dà *ypauuás 
ket M0ov, and Smith's Dict. of Amntiq., s.v. Latrunculi ; 
Becker's Charicles 352. Note the pregnant use of dré. Bergk 
read zóguarov for móxwov, Crusius rvxwóGs.  Metre: as xv. 


XVIII. Arist. Pol. 3. 9. 5; cf. Plut. Zrot. 18. xaxo- 
müTpi0a may be either (1) *of a low-born father'—fPittakos 
is reported to have been the son of a Thrakian father and a 
Lesbian mother—or (2) *the ruin of his country. "The first 
explanation is preferable. xakós-óvo-yevijs (0 64). "That ka«ó- 
TaTpis —kakomaTp(ógs (Blass would read xaxomarpióav) is clear 
from Theogn. 193, the only other occurrence of the word. 
In Attic, -rarpiógs was the ending (cf. evrarpíógs). kakómarpus 
is both masc. and fem., as dvaXkis, diNómarpis, QiNÓóTONs etc. 
&áxóXo means ' chicken-hearted ' (cf. B 241) and should be re- 
tained. Bergk (axoóXo, *wrathful,' and later, óxóXv (cf. 0(xoXo 
YrGOuai); Fick agóXo-afgoíXAov (cf. Soph. O. K. 940 móXs 
üBovNos)  écTácavro: this is the earliest instance of lerac6a 
for aipetoÜau. — éma(veves :. érauvéovres, if correct, would be the 
only case in Aiolie of a verb in -ew» showing synizesis. Else- 
where eo is either open (moréovra. 43) or contracted to ev (if 
nox0eÜvres 1v. 0, and not uóx8evres, is correct), or disappears, 
-e« being inflected like a -4« verb. —Metre : Greater Asclepiad. 


XIX. V. l Athen. l. 92x, X 430 », Proklos on Hes. 
W. D. 584, Gell 17. 1l. l, Macrob. Sat. 7. 15. 13, Plut. 
Symp. 7. 1. 1l, Eust. Ii. 890. 47, Od. 1619. 14. V. 2. Athen., 
Prokl. V.3. Partly in Prokl., partly in Demetr. de eloc. 149. 
Vv. 4, 5. Demetr. V. 06, 7. Prokl. With a few variations 
that show à nice attention to detail, the fragment is a lyric 
setting of Hes. IW. DD. 582ff.:"Hgos 06 akóAvuós T' avOet xai 
7xéra rérTi£ | 9evópéw éegóuevos Aeyvpty» karexecer! doiódy» | mvkvóv 
óTO TrTepUyav, Üépeos xaguarcóeos Gpy,lrzuos zióraTral T al'yes kal 
oivos üpugTos, | uaxXórarat 0€ *yvvatkes, dÓavpóraro: 0é re dvpes | 
ciatv, érel keQaMi» kal ^yoóvara Xeípuos d(eu, | aPaMéos ó€ re xpos 
ómO0 kaópaTos' aAAà róT. yjóm | ety merpa(o re akíy kal BifiNwvos 
oivos K.T.^. Hesiod is imitated also in xxiii. 


1. mAÀeUpov is the older form (pomo, Skt. bloman); mveópmv 
is due to folk's etymology, which connected the word with 
Tvéw. "The best Mss. of Attic writers often have the m»- form, 
though mAe/óuwe» is well attested. In Plutarch, /.., the 
physician Nikias says that it is not surprising that a poct 
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was guilty of an error in physiology that was committed 
even by the philosopher Plato. "The reading veígorvas is due 
to ignorance of the F. &cerpov, Sirius, though some take it 
of the sun (so Unger Pol. 44. 618). Cf. Theogn. 1040 
ücrpou kal kvvós àpxopuévov, $.€. ó deTrpqos kóuv. On derpov )( 
dsTrp see on Alkm. iv. 63; Pind. OV. 1. 6 uses &erpov of the 
sun kar' é£oxáv; so sidus, "Tibull. 9. 1. 47; cf. Hor. 3. 29. 
18 iam Procyon furit, which rose July 15, eleven days before 
Sirius.  TepuréAAerav: im orbem redit et. sic denuo oriri et 
apparere incipit (Iani). 

2. SO[jowv: the plural emphasizes the diffusion of the 
heat. Cf. Hor. 4. 12. 13 addwere sitim tempora. 


4. kakxée: cf. r 521 xéev moNvyxéa. uvàv.  Aeipav: in 
Sparta the cicada was called Acyavrdp. On its music see 
I 151, Aristoph. Pax 1159, Theokr. 1. 148, 16. 94; and 
cf. Anakreont. xxv. It began to sing at the end of June 
(Arist. mepl (wv b. 17. 2, 94. 29). "The modern names are 
Taírouos and rocraíóa from the note roi-To(.. ÀéNas: cf. Hes. 
T'heogon. 867 r5kero *yata aéXac Tvpós ai0opévoto. 


5. memTájevov: cf. P 371 sémraro 0 ab/yij ZeMov ó£cia. 
mer 7. excludes the reading xa6érav * perpendicularly.! Kaorav- 
&vy : -avo and -awc interchange ; cf. kvóárco, »ypvrávo, àfávo, 
pexávo. 

7. Cf. Zeipo áfaMéos Hes. Shield 153.  Archil. 61 has 
Z. karavavet, where Z. is sald to—7/os.—Metre : as xviii. 


XX. Athen. 10. 430p, 11. 481 4. 

1l. Aoxva: ó Aóxvos perhaps vr 37; TO Aíxvov Hipponax 
125. 'The neuter plural is the common form. Cf. vivae 
lucernae Hor. 3. 91. 23. It is vepi Aóxvov &oás (Hdt. 7. 215), 
but the poet is unwilling to lose time. OáxrvÀos: Heron 
Merpwá 308 says the Oaxr. is the smallest of all measures, 
and is also called the unit; cf. Arist. Metaph. 13. 1. 7. Cf. 
Mimn. 2. 3 or jxviov ei xpóvov. Sir Charles Newton (Zalicar- 
nassus) reported that the Greek sailors of to-day measure the 
distance of the sun from the horizon by the finger's breadth. 
The passage is imitated in Anth. Pal. 19. 50 míveuev Bákxov 
(opóv mópa* OdkrvXos dos. | 7j ÁN. kouaaTày Aíxvov ióctv uévopev ; 
but the concluding thought (rjv uakpàv vóxr' ávamavoóuc0a) 
should not have been interpreted into Alkaios (Schweig- 
hüuser punctum est quod vivimus). Cf. Hor. 1. 1. 20 partem 
solido demere de die ; 2. 1. 6 morantem saepe diem mero | fregi. 


2. ka8 89  üeppe— deprome Hor. 1. 9. 7. atra * beloved. In 
Sparta (Alkm. 195 àíra, of maidens), in Thessaly ('Theokr. 
12. 14), and in Lesbos áíras— Attic kaXós ?.e. €pópevos, Cretan 
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KNqvós. "'l'heokr. has díras. For the Aiolic i, cf. kvdáuioes 
xxiv. 4; note also cariyy Anakr. xi. 10, áríros and áriros. 
áírzs is derived from a copul. 4- Fírgs (Fieuai, Lat. én-vitus; not 
from dí», which would have produced áíerys. Is the 1 due to 
the influence of feua, which received the initial short vowel 
of imu ?  mow(Xaus: cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 963 aspera signis 
pocula. 


3. XaOukd8ea : cf. olvov áusvropa Óvo opocvvüv Sim. S0; Bórpvos 
&Xka, avaérovor Aristoph. Ztanae 1321, oblivioso Massico Hor. 
2. 7. 21, vinoque novos compesce dolores Tibull. 1. 9. 1. 


4. (va kal $90: since the proportion of water is usually mentioned 
first, most scholars understand €va as £va 086aros kva8ov ; but others, mind- 
ful of Alkaios' fondness for wine, supply oivov kva0ov. One of water to 
two of wine was a proportion for a topcr, and Anakr. xxiv., enjoining 
sobriety, calls for ten of water to five of wine; the mixturc of 5:3 in 
Anakr. xv. is, according to Athen., dopórepov than 1:2 in Alk, Hence 
in the latter poet we have $, in Anakr. $ water. Athen. 10, & ?1 ff., dis. 
eusses the various proportions at length. Half and half (ieov tac, 
Aristoph. Pl«utos 1132) was a mixture that might produce madness 
(Athen.,2. 36 B), but was recommended by Hippokrates (Aphorism. T. 56) 
in cases of chill, ete. 3:1 is praised by Hes. JF. D. 596, Pollux 6. 18; 
3:2in Aristoph. Equit. 1187. Mention is also made of 4:1 and 4:2 in 
the comic writers.  Ameipsias makes Dionysos praise 5:92. The wine 
in « 209 was so strong as to require 20:1. The Greeks generally pre- 
served their cw$pocvry in drinking. Alexis (Frag. 9) says voi ca, opas, 
"EAAmvuos | róTos, uerpéo.at xpo.évovs Torypious | AaAetv 7t kat Anpetr pos 
avTOUS 0eOs. oivos in general means * wine and water.' Cf. Theogn. 477 ff.; 
Plut. Symp. 8. 9; de San. 19; Clem. Alex. Paedag. 2. ?; Amm. Marc. 27. 363. 
Toasts (érixvoecs) were often pledged in unmixed wine (Aristoph. Vespae 
525; Theokr. 2. 1529). Pure wine (aàxparos) produced paralysis according to 
the poet in Athen. 2. 36 B. On Symposia sce Decker Charicles 333-347, 
and Dict. Antiq. s.v. 


5. mms may be better than mÀéaus. | From zMjos comes 
Ionic mAéws.  kakK kebáÀas: 'full to. overflowing,! plenas 
usque ad summum. Cf. 'Theokr. 8. 87 alya,| áris vm 
KeQaAás aiel Tóv áuoNyéa TAypol. | é&yxee mÀéaus K. keQ. — émurédov 
T'OTO(O. 


6. o04To: the thought is different in oivg ràv olvov é£eNaóvav, 
Antiphan. 300. —Metre : as xviii. 


XXI. From Plut. Symp. 3. 1. 3. Cf. xiv. m0MAà ra0óv is 
epic. Cf. v 417 xe/aro kak keoaMs mToN s. Plut. has (xeNeéev) 
karaxéai. — Metre : as xviii. 


XXII. Athen. 10. 430c. Imitated by Hor. l. 18. 1 
nullam, Vare, sacra, vite prius severis arborem. | Note that 
Horace does not, like Alkaios, end a colon in the middle of a 
word.  Séy8pvov : in Theokr. 29. 12, ó0evópie may be a product 
of grammatical theory. If óévópeov is from OévópeFov the e 
would not pass into «.—Motre : as xviii. 
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XXIII. Proklos on Hes. W. D. 721 (ei óé kakóv. etrocs 
(v./. e'mrps), Táxa K^ aPrós ueigov áxoívcais). |. Cf. 'T 250 ommotóv 
K' e'mrqo0a Eros, roióv k! émrakovcais, Eur. Ak. 04 ei 9' 2u&s 
kak&s | épets, dkoícg ToÀAà ko! wevófj kakd, Liban. 2. 84 
OpQvres ürra &OéNovat áoxew Obvawr! àv árra àv o)k éOtNotev, 
Plaut. Pseud. 1156 contumeliam s? dicis audies, Caecil. 24 
audibis male, sà male dicis mihi, Ter. Andr. 990 si mihi 
perget quae volt dicere, ea quae non volt audiet. | For the form 
of the condition, cf. Goodwin JM. 7'. 505.  GéXots, by assimila- 
tion, 2b. 558, as Mimn. 1l. 2. Perhaps we should read ai 
Feirgs or Fetrous, to save the F.—Metre : as xviii. 


XXIV. Athen. 14. 627 4: Alkaios, for a poet most devoted 
to the muses, showed himself overfond of war. Hor. 2. 13. 
26 et te sonantem plenius aureo | Alcaee, plectro dura navis, | 
dura fugae mala, dura belli. | utrumque (Sappho and Alc.) 
sacro digna, silentio | mirantur umbrae dicere; sed magis | 
pugnas et exactos tyrannos | densum wmeris bibit aure vol; gs ; 
4. 9. 7 Alcaet minaces camenae. —|Alkaios warlike spirit 
appears in vii., viii., 22, 28, 29, 31. The last line shows that 
the poem is nore than mere "nilitary millinery," though the 
Lesbian noble, with his aristocratie pride and his Aiolian 
fondness for display, is far removed from the Dorian, who 
would have scorned to describe his **arms hung up for monu- 
ments." "There is à bit of the swaggerer about Alkaios. 
Bergk inaptly calls the poem a * fiery summons" to combat. 
Contrast the impassioned appeals of Tyrtaios and Kallinos. 
Cf. Longfellow : **'Thisisthe Arsenal. Fr om floor to ceiling | 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms. 


1l. pappatper: cf. N 801 xaA«o uapuaípovres (TpGes). "Apm: 
* jn honour of Ares,! not *by Ares.! (Cf. Pind. Ol. 6. 68 rapi | 
€oprávr re kria, Xen. Hell, 4. 3. 2] éxéxevoe cTeQavoÜc0a. mávras 
TQ 0cQ, Eur. Hippol. 1425 xópat kóuas kepotüvral cot, Theokr. 
7. 9 rà Anoi érevxe OaM/eia. — In vii. we have the form "Apeu. 


2. The passage is a reminiscence of A 41 xpari 0 ém' 
dudioaXor (Najmpóv) kvvégv 0éro rerpaóáNgpor | Ürmovpw* Oewóv 
06 Aódos kaÜ0UmepÜev évevev. Cf. O 537 Urmetov AóQov. 

S3. Cf. Eur. Andr. 1128 xpeuagsrà TeUxm maccáNwv xaap- 
Tácas. Captured arms were generally suspended on the walls 
of temples (Aisch. 4gam. 579; Eur. Bacch. 1914, Hcrakl. 
B Hor. 3. 96. 3). 


4. kvapiócs — lon. kvguiües. — üpkos' dokeopa,  ofeiua, 
Hesych. Of. 7pkeee 0pu£ O 529. Casaubon read epxos (&pxos 
BeXéev E 316, £pkos ükóvrwev A 137). dpkos is not a dialectal 
form of : £pkos. In Frag. 67 Alk. has 7v xaMvcv dpkos.. Vox po : 
cf. kparepóv [3€Xos E 104. 
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5. Of. Xwo0dopg£ B 599. xoOUar—koF-Xat. (cav-us), with 
F vocalized. "l'he other lines are against reading kóFiai with 
— — in the basis. xoüXos, in Mimn. 12. 6, is a * distracted 
form like ógoís.  Crnsins  eomparison of such forms as 
Bepovoisw — Bwpotsw, hymn to Apollo (i.) with musical notes, 
is not cogent. ; 


6. Chalkis in Euboia was famous for its work in metals. 
Chalkidian swords are alluded to in Aisch. Frag. 3506, av7ó- 
O0akrov E)Bowóv £($os. | morópa XaMuO0wd were esteemed 
(C.I.A. 1. 149, Aristoph. Zq. 237). Stephanos of Byz. says 
the eTá6a: are here called Chalkidian óià 7ó xaXkovpryeta, Tpórov 
év abrois (XaXkióc0ot) óO0 vat. — kvrráaaióes: 0 kÜraccis AMvov re- 
Tol9Tro, Gpakpüs xerwvíokos, &xpv uécov uypoü, Pollux 7. 60. The 
7T of the Mss. represents T (sump? ; cf. Rob. Epigr. 1l. p. 177). 


7. Fépyov "Apgos A 734. "The * work' of war may be an 
attack upon the Athenians, who were contending with the 
Lesbians for the possession of Sigeion in the Troad. More 
probably the allusion is to the war waged by the aristocratical 
party against one of the tyrants, Melanchros or Myrsilos. 
Cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 184 xai £i$os 'AXkaloto, rÓ ToXMákis alpa 
rupávvov | &omewev, márpgs 0éopia pvóuevov.—M etre: each of 
the two glyconie cola has a free basis — — or — —. The 
first colon ends with a syncopated foot, as in the asynartetes 
of Archilochos. At the end of the second colon the irrational 
long marks the ritardando before the catalectic trochaic 
clausula begins. The Greater Alkaic verse was not restricted 
to warlike songs. It is also sympotie (50, 51). 


XXV. Schol. Pind. /sthm. 2. 11 (vóv ó' édlyri (Terpsichore) 
TÓ rop'yelov $vAá£a: | pf! áXa0elas 002v üyxora Baivov, | xprjuara. 
xp/uar' àvóp, às QG krcávav 0ápa XewpÜücis kai diNov). | Also 
Diog. Laert. 1. 31. Aristodamos was regarded as one of the 
Seven Sages. The fragment, whether or not written during 
Alkaios' exile, expresses the noble's contempt for the rich 
commoner who, in the course of the sixth century, subverted 
the power of the aristocracy. For the sentiment cf. Frag. 
xxix, Hes. W. D. 686 xp5üuara *yàp wvx3 méXNerauc OctXotot 
Bporoto,, '"Theogn. 181, 697, 699 zX90e. 0! ávOpómev àper? nía 
ylveras djóe, | TXovreiv: TOv 0' dANcv. o00€v dp! fjv óeXos, 929 & 
pé» *yàp mTXovreis, moXXol díXot, jv 06 mévqai, | waÜpot, kobkeO" 
óus abrós ávipp &ya0ós, Pythermos, Pind. Pyth. 3. 54, Plato 
Kep. 408 2B, Hor. 8. 94. 42, Sat. 9, 5. 8, Epmst. 1l. 1. 59 
Jnv. 3. 161. Michelangelo said * Men are more than money." 
&áTüAaguvov: 'Theogn. 481 uv6ctra. 0 ámráXauva. | Qnotation 
more or less direct, and nsually of gnomioe utterances, appears 
in Hesiod (from the Cyclic poets) ; in Solon 20 (Mimnermos); 
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Theogn. 17, 425 ; in Sim. (see on xxii.) ; in Polymnastos ; in 
Iud. (Pyth. 3. 81, 4. 277, 9. 94; Nem. 9. 6; Erag. 216); 
Bacchyl. ii. 192. Cf. Aisch. Prom. 887; Soph. Antig. 623.— 
Metre: as xxiv. 


XXVI. Hephaist. 35.  Alav: accus. from a stem Aia. 
Alkm. 68 apparently has à nom. A?ias. — Alkaios rarely touches 
upon the Epic. Unless Aiolic inflected proper nouns in -evs 
differently from appellatives, 'Ax(AXea is an Homericism. 
For the position of Aias, cf. D 768 ft.; Pind. Nem. 7. 27; Soph. 
A?as, 1341; Skol. xx.—Metre:: basis--three choriambs 4- a 
phereecratie ('AAkatkóv). 


XXVII. Hephaist. 34. Cf. Theokr. 17. 36 rà gv 
(Berenike) Kémpov éxowa Awovas Tórvia koipa, | kóNmOv és coc 
paüwáàs écepá£aro xeipas. | Stat, S4. 2. 7. 36 humum per ipsam 
| primo murmure dulce vaqientem | blando Calliope sinu recepit. 
poüókoNmov E)vvoulav Mel. Adesp. xiii. Kpókot: cf. Kpóxos, 
a man's name, B. C. H. 11. 249. 2. Dergk's Kpívo should be 
Kplvvoi. —Metre : logaoedic hexapody. 


XXVIII. Athen. 10. 430». Cf. Pind. iv. 16. épxopévoto : 
the ending -o:o only here in Lesbian poetry. It may be old 
Aiolic as well as Epic. pos émepxouévov Stes. x.; Theogn. 
7115 8p. émepx., Aristoph. Nubes 311.— Metre: five Aiolic 
dactyls with basis. 


XXIX. Stob. 96. 17. Cf. xxv., Tyrt. 10. 8 »xpmogo-' 
cóvp T' elkov kal oTvyepr Tev(y, Theogn. 384 meviyw umrép 
áuyxaviys, Hdt. 8. 11] xal 8eobs ó/o áxpüorovs o/k ÉkMetmew 
&cóéwv T) víjrov, àAN alel QiNoxopetv, IIeviyy re kal 'Aunxavisv, 
Bacch. 1. 33 mev(a ápáxavos. For the personification, see on 
Alkm. xxii.—Metre: prob. dact. hexam. Since no — — 
occurs, the dactyls may be cyclic. 


XXX. Aristoph. Vespae 1234, schol ad /oc. and ad 
Thesmoph. 169. A partisan attack on Pittakos, who had 
been appointed aisymnetes. £xXerat pómas (gen.): 'its fate 
hangs in the wavering balance? (émi ojukpás pomíjs) ^ géya 
kpéros: A 753.—Metre: basis-- four Aiolic dactyls. 

XXXI. Schol. Pind. Ol. 1. 60 (97). See on Alkm. xxxi. 
Anton. Liberal. Metam. 36 TávraXov 0é, émel rÓv Üpkov éyev- 
caro, karéBaXe kal émyópe: aírQ Umép kepaNts Tóv ZirvNov.  'The 
M6os TavráNov early became proverbial, even in medicine 
(Hippokr. de morbis 29, 482 r). Cf. Pind. Zsthm. S. 1l. «ep: 
see on Sa. 1. 10.—Metre : as xxx., with which this fragment 
is to be connected. 


XXXII. Schol. Plat. Symp. 217 xe. Cf. xi. Imitated by 
Theokr. 99. 1 oivos, à d$iXe mat, Aéyerac kal áàAá0ea* | k&ugue 
P 
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xp! ue Povras áXa6éas Cuuevat, — Cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 89 condita 
cum verax aperit praecordia Liber. |. 1f àXá0ca — àMá0eiu, -eota 
has become -ea in Aiolieo, a phenomenon that is otherwise 
unattested, unless uáouat (uaciouac is analogous. Hoffmann 
suggests that àXá6ea is neuter plural (Homer àXm6éq eimeiv, 
á&yopeiew). — Metre : three Aiolic dactyls with basis. 


XXXIII. Hephaist. 38. "The fragment recalls the tone 
of the folk-song ; cf. Sa. xxxii. Traces of *objective' lyric 
in Alkaios are very rare. Imitated by Hor. 3. 12 miserarum 
est neque amori dare ludum neque dulci, the only occasion on 
which the Roman poet used ionies. The Romans were not 
fond of this measure, either because it proved too difficult or 
because it did not yield an agreeable result. The poem was 
composed in strophes consisting of ten feet, without hiatus or 
syllaba anceps. Some would arrange in 2 tetram. - 1 dim., 
others 2 dim.--3 trim., and still others 2 trim. 1 tetram. 
But essentially the whole strophe was one long verse. Cf. 
Bentley on Hor. 3. 19. From the same poem we have the 
fragments: émerov Kumpoyeróas waMáguaww (60) and repérvas 
&v0os ómrópas (61). 

XXXIV. Hephaist. 18. Aserenade (xàpos, cf Aristoph. 
Ekkles. 960). Flach thinks the poem is addressed to Sappho. 
There is nothing to prove this. Hermesianax, who says (47) 
Aécofios ' ANkatos Ó& mócovs áveóci&aro kópuovs | XamQobs Qopulgev 
iuepóevra *yáuov, was just the person to twist the fragment 
' out of its original application. Moecouet is followed by óé£a« 
in Pind. viii, and also by the imperative, as in Pind. QJ. 
12. 1, Pyth. 1. 71. The anaphora recalls folk-song. See on 
Sa. xxxvi., and cf. Hor. 4. 1. 2 precor precor. —Metre : iambic 
tetrameter. 


SAPPHO. 


* SAPPHO said Strabo, writing in the age of Augustus, 
*is a marvel ; in all history you will find no woman who 
can challenge comparison with her even in the slightest 
degree, Of her hfe we know virtually nothing. She 
was a contemporary of Alkaios— whether older or younger 
is uncertain—and she was born at Eresos in Lesbos of 
noble parents, Skamandronymos and Kleis. Local forms 
of her name are Psapha and Psapho. One of her brothers, 
Larichos, held the high office of cup-bearer in the 
prytaneion at Mytilene. Her husband's name is un- 
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known; her daughter bore the name of the poetess' 
mother. She lived at Mytilene until she was exiled 
together with Alkaios and other members of the oli- 
garchical faction. "Whether she returned to Lesbos, like 
Alkaios or died in exile, perhaps in Sicily, cannot be 
discovered. Romance and contumely fill ont the picture. 
Romance makes her seek refuge from the pangs of 
despised love by the death-leap from the Leukadian cliff— 


Where yonder cliff rears high its crest in air, 

White glittering o'er the distant wave, 

There Sappho, headlong, iu a briny grave 

Entombed with frantic plunge her grief and her despair. 


The story of Sappho's death, like that of her love for 
Phaon, to which it is merely a pendant, resolves itself 
into the thin air of legend. Phaon is a creation of the 
popular fancy, like Glaukos, the sea-god. "The ferryman 
of Aphrodite, he receives from the goddess the gift of a 
beauty that no woman can resist, but is condemned to 
remain for ever insensible to passion. If Sappho, whose 
poetry with all its art is at times akin to the folk- 
song, did but recount the tale of Phaon, Dchtung, ever 
mightier than WaArheit to the Greeks, would associate 
her, the poetess of love, with him, the object of fruitless 
love. The Leukadian rock typifies the last act of hopeless 
passion. Stesichoros, Sappho's contemporary, sang of the 
nymph Kalyke, who sought death from the cliff because 
of unrequited love, but Anakreon (ix.) shows that the 
leap had become a mere figure for the intoxication of 
love. Originally associated with expiatory sacrifices, the 
* far projected rock of woe" had at an early time become 
fixed in popular fancy as the resort of unhappy lovers. 
Aphrodite supplants Apollo. 

Contumely made of Sappho a courtesan. "The writers 
of the middle and the new comedy, misled in part by 
equivocal expressions (see Frag. vi.), but still more because 
they were unable to comprehend the free and rich life of 
noble Aiolian women whose honour was unimpeached, 
and becanse they confounded the *emancipation?! of 
women with licence and the noble simplicity of love with 
the effrontery of the vile, succeeded in fixing upon her a 
character that pervades all succeeding classical literature. 
They it is who are ultimately responsible for Chamaileon 
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the scandal-monger, who set down as sober truth the 
seurrility of gossip which was fostered by the aspersions 
of the comie stage. If their vilification defiled the 
Alexandrian sources from which Ovid drew the materials 
for his £Zpist/e, this partial excuse for Roman brutalité 
will not palliate the misconceptions of Louys' D?/tis at 
the present day. At least six writers of comedy produced 
a Sappho, not to speak of Plato's and Antiphanes! PAaon 
and Menander's Leu£ad?ia. "The problem fascinated these 
students of manners, of love and intrigue: the poetess of 
love—what could she be but another Aspasia from across 
the sea? Athenian women of breeding must follow 
Perikles advice (Thuk. 2. 45). Alkaios was called her 
lover; so too Archilochos, though he died long before the 
birth of Sappho; so too the freezing beggar Hipponax, 
and the gay trifler Anakreon, who were children when 
Sappho was past her prime. 


But some of the Greeks, the race in whom morality 
merges its outlines with the béautiful, were forced to 
disengage from the fictitious Sappho the poetess who had 
been called the * pure? by Alkaios, whose image had been 
stamped on their coins by her fellow-citizens (a like 
honour was aecorded to Stesichoros, but also, it must 
be confessed, to Anakreon) and whose house (the xuowó- 
ToXos oik(a of Frag. xli.) was the home of girls who came 
from far and wide to acquire proficiency in music and 
song. 

The only authentic source of a true conception of 
Sappho's position is the fragments of her poetry, 8aià uév, 
4AAà& póóa. She gave instruction that would qualify her 
pupils to appear in festivals sacred to the gods, for, apart 
from the partheneia, there was no lack of occasions 
when women's song was esteemed in Greece (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 2. 19). It is the relation in which Sappho stood to 
her pupils that determined the character of her verse. 
Her pupils were more than mere scholars in musie, 
poetry, the graces of mind and heart; they were bound 
to her by an affection in which the older felt for the 
younger à love that is almost masculine im its nature. 
The Spartan clubs or coteries of women, with their áira: 
(beloved, Alkm. 195), aré not so exact or instructive a 
parallel as the relation between Sokrates and his band of 
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devoted youths (Max. Tyr. 24). Sappho followed with 
her songs the life of her girl friends until the day of part- 
ing came, when she composed their bridal ode. 

If the appreciation, by the same sex, of the beauty of 
man or woman demands the highest degree of purely 
artistic sensibility, Sappho's passion for her pupils is in 
one sense the key-note of her artistic nature. We may 
reject as illattested the statement that she herself was 
"small and dark, and therefore not beautiful according 
to Greek ideas; certain it is, however, that Aiolis was the 
land of fair women, and that contests of beauty (xaNWoreia) 
were held in the temple of Hera in Lesbos. Love of the 
beautiful in nature or in man easily assumes in a poet, 
and that a woman, the form of passion. "The vividness, 
the tumultuousness of Sappho, her perfect sincerity, 
renders her for ever to us an aesthetical, a psychological 
enigma. To interpret her, we need more than the master- 
key of the poet: we need the trembling sensitiveness of 
the Aiolian. Sappho stands alone in the ancient and the 
modern world for the utter naturalness with which her 
passion finds graceful and dignified expression. To the 
sincerity and immediateness of her verbal economy there 
is no hesitation ; as there is no departure from a taste 
that admits of no grossness or profanation. Her speech 
is *mingled with fire as Plutarch says, but her utter- 
ance never loses its grandeur, sweetness, and delicacy. 
*I love delicacy, she says, *and for me love has the 
sun's splendour and beauty?  Narrower in her range 
than Alkaios, her insight is deeper. "The ardour of 
Alkaios for war, and adventure, and the revel, she con- 
centrates upon a single theme. 


Al]I thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 


The centre and periphery of her existence is love. No 
note of patriotism : Aphrodite alone dwells in Olympos. 
If Sappho suffers from excess of love, it is because her 
gift is from the gods, who couple joy with pain. Sappho 
is thoroughly womanly withal. She is not above jealousy 
of her rivals, Andromeda and Gorgo. She scorns those 
who have no share iu the roses of Pieria. 
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Sappho's style is a combination of extremes, She 
couples intensity with grace, vehemence with sweetness; 
she is distinguished alike by simplicity and elegance, 
passion and sobriety, lucidity and depth. She has the 
opulenee of the Aiolian, though she is not overfond of 
metaphor. Her expression is vigorous, often rapid, but 
it always preserves its melody. Her very adjectives, one 
might say with Turgenietf, are à guide to her life: she 
is no less a worshipper of the beauty of the external 
world than of human lovelimess. Sappho's verse-technique 
is of extraordimary variety, and displays sensitiveness alike 
to form and sound. Possibly she uses more rnetres than 
any other poet. She introduced the Mixo-lydian mood, 
which was adapted for lament, and perhaps employed in 
the Adonis-songs. By universal consent she was regarded 
as the greatest love-poet of Greece. She bore the title 
of *The Poetess, as Homer was íThe Poet; and Plato 
called her the *'T'enth Muse We hear of nine books of 
her poems, which were probably arranged according to 
the metres. Her dialeet is the pure Aiolie of Lesbos. In 
many places she adopts Homerie words and. phrases. 


I. Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 93: cited as au example 
of the smooth style, which was adopted also by Hesiod, 
Anakreon, Simonides, Euripides, and Isokrates. The melody 
and grace of Sappho's poem arise, Dionysios says, from the 
connection of the words and verses, and from the smoothness 
of the composition. In this ode Sappho implores Aphrodite 
to aid her iu winning the love of a woman who had requited 
her affection with coldness. 


1. TowtAO0pov': found only here. Pindar uses et/povos of 
Aphr., /sthm. 2. 5 (a more stately but less individual epithet 
than vow.), of Kleio, the Horai at Delphi (cf. Jebb J. H. S. 
3. 1l. 117), the daughters of Kadmos (the only nmortals that 
have thrones), and áXaó0povos, óuó0povos, xpvaó0povos (Homer); 
Avrapó8povos Adesp. xiii. 9, of Justice and Peace. Cf. Aisch. 
Ewm. 806. 'The Greek does not personify like the modern 
(** The seat, where love is throned," Twelfth Night). It is 
possible that the epithet zou. is derived from a sculptured 
work. "Though Weleker urged that a throne inlaid with 
precious metals presupposes too advanced a stage of art for 
the early sixth century at Mytilene, it is to be remembered 
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that as early of Homer we hear of stained and coloured ivory, 
and facing slabs of marble in various eolours. On the chest 
of Kypselos gold, ivory, and cedar were used. Pausanias 
mentions a seated Morpho at Sparta, and the statue by 
Kanachos (3. 15. 10; 9. 10. 5). See Müller-Wieseler Denkm. 
alt. Kunst 2. pl. 24, Nos. 257, 258A ; Klein G'riech. lYasen 
p. 136, No. 2 Wustemann (A. M. 23. 238) comparing 6póva 
To(Àa X 44l, regarded 'Aóp. Tow. as 'Aóp. "Av0ceia. The 
form mowióQpov' is not Aiolie for -0pov' ; nor is Swinburne's 
**'Thon of divers-coloured mind " in place here. "'Adpó$vra : 
with Aiolie shortening. 


2. 6oXómAoke: first used by Sa. Cf. Mel. Adesp. 129 
óoXomAókas Kumpoyevéos; Theogn. 1386; Aphr. is OoXMóggris 
Sim. 43; OoMóópwrv Eur. J. A. 1301; óóWXos Bacch. ix. 116. 
Aiccopac takes, besides the aceus. of the person supplicated, 
the content of the supplication in the direct form (as here) or 
in the direct form (inf. etc.). The content of the supplication 
may be represented by a pronoun (6 210). 


S3. óy(avct : áriáo of the pain of love, Theokr. 2. 23 ; "Epws 
áveppé 2. 55. Sípva: cf. Hes. 7'heogon. 1292 ("Epos) 0áuvarat 
év aT:0eoot vóov.  Odpva is from ódáuvàja. 


4. O)pov after ue: the ox/jua ka0 ONov kai uépos as 1n y 
épes pévas àáguQekáXviev T' 442 ;. cf. Sa. viii. 3. 

5. Tvi6' £A0' — 0cp' CAO! Aristoph. Eq. 559. So et more ... 
&A0ere. kai vüv Soph. O. 7'. 165 (cf. below, l. 25). In such 
prayers obrws suits the apodosis ; here àAAd, because of 1l. 3. 


6. à(owra: aorist in form as £xAves (of. ( 185). Both 
verbs may be aoristic in sense here. Hos. W. D. 9 has kA06t 
lóiv díuv re, cf. o 48 2A0e . . . dyyeAlgs díovca, with A 603 
dkoócas ÉkuoNev. dio is used of immediate, physical hearing 
(cf. Alk. xxviii), whereas xAív implies intent, obedience to 
the call: ó 505 rob... ?kNvev avórcavros. Cf. Pvakobo 1i. 4. 
So eUxouévov émakoícare Mel. Adesp. xiii.; Anakr. ii. 5. Cf. 
Pind. Zsthm. 6. 49 6 0 . . . aióacc . . . et mor! éuüv, à ZeU 
márep, | 0vuQ 0€Nwv ápüv dkovcas, | vv ce, vv eoxats bm Oecre- 
cíaus | Macouat.— Alsch. Zum. 297 kNéet kai póow0ev iw 0eós. 

8. xpvctoy might go with dpu' (xpvaávios ' App., Soph. O. K. 
692), but. the Adonie belongs to the third colon. In 5a. 
Frag. 84 60e0po ógóre Moicai, xpósiov Mowai, the adj. seems 
to be used as here. Cf. Orphic Hymn 40. 14 ópakovretowuw 
Umojectaca xaMvois (of Demeter). 

9. áyov: the imperfect marks the process that eulminates 
in é£(kovro. "The imperfect of d»w« is often preferred to the 
aorist (cf. Thuk., Xen.). 
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1O. Gees: óxós, celer, generally of inherent, as 0oós, velox, 
of actual speed. But cf. Mimn. 12. 9. QContrasted with 
raxós, Gxos has the goal in view. — erpoó090.: many animals 
and birds that have numerous offspring are sacred to Aphro- 
dite. Cf. Hor. 3. 28. 14 quae Chidon | fulgentisque tenet 
Cycladas, et. Paphium | iunctis visit oloribus, and 4. 1. 10. 
qepí: the poetical gen. with mepí, *over, is almost extinct: 
€ 68 7] 0 a9roÜ rerávvaro mpi oelovs yAajvpoto |Tjuepls 3)woa, 
e 130 róv uév éyàv écáwoa mepl rpómios eara. — With Alk. 
XXXl. ketoÜa. Tep kejáAas, contrast Archil. (mép (53), also in 
reference to the rock of Tantalos. Eur. 7 'oad. 816 is 
doubtful. Monro, //. C. 8 188, 2, thinks the gen. may be 
akin to the partitive gen. of place. 

The idea *over,' *above' appears in mepéeuuc, mepvyCyvojas, Tmepi TávTOV 
6 231, in méppoxos Sa. 02—vmTe(poyos in Hom. Cf. Alk. iv. 6, xxiv. 4. 
In the allied Thessalian dialect mep—vmép in óvé0cue mep Tot mo48ó0g 
(avé8qke mepi rov m.) S. G. D-I. 340, mep yàs rácóe àpwrrevov Itoberta, 
Epigr. 1. 237. (ajgvoguat Tepí "huk, 2. 39. 2.) In the orators Tepic and 
vrép often interchange, but the syntactical substitution does not repro- 
duce a common original form. — Skt. wpári is2vmép; pári— epi is not to 
bc derived from upari. 

peXatvas : see on Alkm. xxi. 3. After the Hom. epithet we 
have an Homerie reminiscence (émiuwy0évre rwa£áo0gv TTepà 
mwkvd, (à 151). 


11. mkva mTépa: A 454, ^V 879, densis alis Verg. Georg. 1. 
382. B(vvevres: from *otvFuu — Attic Otvév.  ópávw al&epos: a 
bold case of synizesis. Hoffmann writes ópavé0epos. Cf. T 351 
oUpavoO . . . OV ai0Épos. Pindar has the masc. ai0/p in two 
Dorian, the IIom. femin. in two Aiolian odes. 

l3. alya 5'ixovro € 532; cf. Z 514 raxées 0? mó0es dépov. 
alya 0' érerra |... érerpev.. é£of the attainment of the goal. 

14. $uNoujueió)s "Aóp. D 424, 700 »yeXoujcaca duXNou. 'Adp. 
IHymmn 4. 49, édiuueprQ 08 mpocómw ail ueiiáe. Hymn 10. 2, 
Erycina, ridens Hor. 1. 2. 33. 

15. Cf. Theokr. l. 77 7v0' 'Epufs mpárwros ám Gpeos, elme 
óé' Adáówi, | rís rv kararpóxet, rivos, cvya0é, róccov épücai; 
6g0Te: see on Alkm. xiii. 

17. kOTTv: (is pronounced as y with the foll. vowel, Sce 
on Anakr. viii. - 
18-19. Ile(0w | Xais &*yyv és cáv Seidler (uais Bergk), 
Tei8o- | nac o? (cot) &yqv Blass. The active uác does not occur 
elsewhere (uá&ouac Sa. 23, uaióuevos Alk. xxx.). Blass! o(ot) is 
harsh since cá» follows. —'The word-breaking in meí8co-uat, 
though elsewhere unknown in the second pentapody, might 
be defended by the elision in Catullns 11. 92, Hor, 2. 2. 18, 

16. 34, 4. 2. 22. On Peitho, sce Ibyk. v. 
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20. WVdámr$' may stand either for Wámr$oe (so 59, Zám$o 
Alk. xiii.), or for wár$a ; cf. l'ópuva —Vvplvvo. — On coins of 
Mytilene we find Zamr$ó, Xa$óo, Varo, in Cretan cac, 
etc. "The word is a certain case of the otherwise disputed 
change of y and c (Váua00s, Aua0g, dua0os).  mcaróó lost its 
T by dissimilation because of m$. For the use of her own 
name, cf. Catull. 51. 13. 


21. With exquisite delicacy Sappho puts into the mouth of 
the Queen of Love the wishes of her own heart. Love's pain 
is known without the telling. Cf. Theokr. 6. 17 kai $evye 
duXéovra kal o0 duMÉovra Owuokei, 1l. 75 rl rTÓv Qebyorvra Owkes ; 
Hiller thought there was a proverb rwros ós diXéovra. Qvyóv 
$eyovra Ouokei, — Cf. Kallim. epigr. 33. 5, Hor. Sat. 1l. 2. 
108, Ter. Lun. 4. 7. 43, ** They flie from nie, that sometime 
did me seek," Wyatt. 


22. With the repetition of ai and raxéws, cf. that of otium 
in Hor. 2. 16, Catull. 51. 6X4 (Goodwin AM. T. 512) 
emphasizes more vigorously than óé the opposition of the 
apodosis to the protasis. 5o A S2, O 154, Soph. Frag. 854 
el cua O0oUNov, àXN' ó voüs éAeó0epos, Deinarch. 2. 15 & qi 
TávTG, dÀÀ& T0NÀÁ "ye lore ; cf. si—at certe. 


23. The $vjuaza follow the $iXóras. | $i v has replaced 
the Hom. xócv. 


24. Blomfield's é0£Aowav was strenuously defended by 
Welcker, A. M. 11. 266, who held that the subject of $Uvjce 
was aman. No Ms. whose readings were known before 1892 
settled the dispute. Now Piccolomini's VL show é0éXovca 
( Hermes 277). 

27. ippéppet—tuelpei, from "ieuep-,w. — TéXecov: metrical 
convenience dictates the choice of the ce or the ec form. 
TéNeanca, is Epic and Aiolic. 


28. cvoppaxos: cf. Ovid Am. 1. 9. 1 qnilitat omnis amans, 
et habet sua, castra Cupido. —Metre: logaoedie (three Lesser 
Sapphies and an Adonic). 


Yl. Longinos de subiim. 10: the sublime appears in the 
selection of the most striking circumstances and in the power 
of combining them into one animate whole. After citing the 
ode, Long. says: *Are you not astonished how at the same 
time her soul, body, ears, tongue, sight, colour, all vanish and 
disappear as complctely as if they were not her own? She 
experiences contradictory sensations—at one and the same 
moment she freezes, burns, raves, reasons ; so that itis not 
à single passion that is here set forth, but a congress of 
passions. "The ode is a pathological picture of the tumul- 
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tuous passion experienced by Sappho in the presence of a 
woman she loves (75s épevuévgs émupavetogs Plut. Amator. 18S, 
p. 7634). ltis notan expression of jealousy. It remains to 
this day the undying type of the passion of love that con- 
sumes the body. Sappho never describes woman's beauty : 
she shows only its effect as Homer shows the effect of Helen's 
loveliness. 


The poem was translated by Catullus (51) with additions, omissions, 
and other modifications. The fourth stanza is original with the Latin 
poet. 


Ille mi pav esse dco videtur, | ille, si fas cst, superare divos, | qui sedens 
adversus idenlidem te | spectat. c£. audit | dulce. ridentem, misero. quod 
omnis | eripit scnsus mihi: nam simul te, | Lesbia, adspezi, nihil est super 
mi|—«. —x—|Ungua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus | flamma demanat, 
sonitu suopte | tintinanl aures, gemina teguntur | lumina nocte. 


Imitations are frequent: "Theokr. 9. 106 ff ca gv 
€yóx0qv  xivos TXéov, év 06 ueromQ | iópós pev koxóOeokev laor 
voriaicw éépaats, | ot0É Tt wrvacai Óvráuav, ov0 Occov év Ümvq | 
KvvgeÜvrat $oveüvra. QiNav Tori uarépa Tékva" | àXAM émáygv 
OayÜÓ. kaNóv xpóa Távro0cv ica. So Apoll Rhod. Argon. 3. 
9621L. éx ó' dpa oi kpaóty oTyÜécv Téccv, Ópuara O' airs | 
jxXvcav' Oepuüv óà6 mapas eiNev é£pevOos. | yovvara Ó' oür 
ómíc«c oÜre mpomápoiUev  áetpat | éo0evev, àXN. bmévepüe máyn 
Tó0as. Lucr. 3. 152 1f. transferred to fear the symptoms of 
love (ef. éópi£ &pwor( Soph. Aias 693): verum ub? vementi 
magis est cominota, metu mens, | consentire animan totam per 
membra videmus | sudoresque ita, palloremque existere. toto | 
corpore et infringi linguam vocemque aboriri, | caligare oculos, 
sonere auris, succidere artus. —.Cf. also Valerius Aedituus in 
:ellius 19. 9, Racine, * Phédre' I. 3, Je le vis, je rougis, € 
palis & sa vue ; | Un trouble s'éleva, dans ion. áme éperdue ; | 
Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler, | Je sentis tout 
mon corps et transir et bráüler. | Euripides would seem to have 
had the ode in mind when he describes the passion of Phaidra 
in the Zippolyfos. | In his Z5fe of Demetrios 38, Plutarch 
borrows from Sappho the description of Antiochos' love for 
Stratonike (cf. Lucian Syria dea 17) In words that recall 
"appho's sensations at the sight of human beauty, Plato in 
the Phaidros 251 A describes the effect of divine beauty upon 
him who has been recently initiated and has thus become 
the spectator of the glories of the other world: cpórov uév 
éfpize . . . i0óvra 06 abTóv, oiov €x Tf)s jplkgs, ueraBoM) re kai 
iópos kal Oepuórgs d50ys AauBáve. We may also compare, 
though the intent and situation are radically different, à 
passage (3 13) in the temptation of Buddha by the Dhitaro 
(daughters): *Forif with this temptation they draw near an 
ascetie or Bralinin whose heart is not free from desire, then 
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his heart will break, or madness and frenzy will seize upon 
him, or, as a green reed that has been cut dries up, is parched, 
withers away, so will he dry up, become parched, and wither 
away. "The Modern Greek poet Soutsos in his Bácarvos has 
imitated this ode of Sappho. 


1. locos Oéovciy : cf. Eur. El. 67 éyó 6! icov 0eotew dyyobguat 
QiXov, Hek. 350 ; swm deus Plaut. Curc. 167. 


2. ücTvws : the demonstrative antecedent k$vos is shown to 
be indefinite by the use of eris, which, itself generic and 
qualitative (* such an one as"), does not need the support of 
the generie subjunctive; Goodwin JM. T. 534. Cf. quisquis 
with indic. x$rvos is therefore not a rival of Sappho, but a 
creation of her fancy, perhaps the man who may win her 
lovely scholar. Cf. Eur. Hippol. 943 róv?',GoTis k.T.À., falis 
vir qui. The reference is often to a definite antecedent 
with causal force. cr:s defines or explains (see Herm. pref. 
to Soph. O. 7'.). keivos . . . üeris as obros . . . doris BB. 124 
(-ToeoÜros otos), Eur. A/L. 76, 620. Cf. às followed by deris 
Anakr. 94. Homer has after xetvos ds the generic indic. 
(£ 156) or the generic subj. (I 312). The generie condition 
has the ordinary form (without xev) in Sa. 129 órrwas yàp e? 
0éw, kijvol ue oivvovrat. 


Aiolic has not here, like Ionic in places, displaced the simple by the 
compound relative : Hdt. 6. 47 73v vjaov ravTqv, 57:5, Bechtel Jon. Inschr. 
210. 49 yov, 37r:s 5v Kakpaáóos, Thuk. 6. 3 Bojóv, 0o7ts vüv cfe Tis mTOAcoS 
€cvt, Which is duc to an lonie model, Antiochos of Syracuse. Cf. the 
displacement in é£ orov for é£ ob, and ómóre for ore in Pindar. 


S8. Dovecas : from $oóvga. 

4. Cf. dulce ridentem  Lalagen amabo, | dulce loquentem 
Hor. 1. 22. 93, ei^aXov 'HAtoóópav Anth. Pal. 5. 155, evóaí- 
pov Ó BXémwv ce' rpwoóN(fvos OoTis. ükovev | )ui(0cos 0 0. QiNGv. 
d0ávaros 0 Ó *yagv 20. 5. O4. — (makobe : attente et cum silentio 
audit (Weiske). So émakoóco Theokr. 1l. 78; cf. Lucian 
-Amor. 46 &XX' éuol uév Bios ety Owgvekijs otros, dmavrikpb To0 
$iXov kaOéfea0at, kal 7 Xgatov 700 XaNoÜvros ükotew, ib. 53. 

5. Cf. óaxpvóev yeXácaca Z 484. With -yeAa(cas supply 
aicÜárerau. from Pmakoóe, | Cf. « 167, Aisch. Prom. 21. "The 
zeugma is different in Catull.  Tó: i.e. ró 400 $uwveiv kal 
luepóev *yelüv. | Ahrens conj. ro 05; "uar. 


6. kapbiav év cTüÜec.: so xpaüly £v ocrw90ccow Ó 548. 
émróacev: gnomiec aorist. Cf. x 998 $péves émTolg0ev, Eur. 
I. A. 587 fperi. émroá£us, Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1932 75s 06 $pévas 
émToiqoev Kémpus. | Also of fear, Aisch. Prom. S56. Mimnm. 
9. 2 has mroiQua 9' écopüv áv0os óuyMklgs. — Robortello conj. 
oT)0ec' émemróacev. Dion. Hal. praises the euphony of 
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Sappho's style in its treatment of vowels and consonants. 
It will be noted that each word in this line ends with ». 


7. Of the numerous conjectures, that of Ahrens requires 
only a slight change, aud is here adopted. Hermann, Seidler, 
Blass cos yàp eic(ów.  Dergk's etóov is incorrect.  fpoxéws: 
cvvrÓuos . AloNeis Hesych., from this passage. Some take the 
adverb with Fíóe, others with the last clause. Love, like 
Fancy, is ** engender'd in the eyes, with gazing fed"; amor, 
uL lacrima, ab oculis oritur, in. pectus cadit, Publ. Syrus 40. 
Fick suggests Gpóxeos * throat' (gen. of source) and Westphal 
supplied iu Catull. v. 8 gutture vocis (cf. vox faucibus haesit). 
Bpóxos is unattested in this meaning, but might be inferred 
from à 222, u 240. |. às with subj.—óra» is rare ; cf. Hdt. 
1. 132, 4. 172 (without &v).—8. etkev (Dor. Phok. eixe): ik-véouac 
shows the weak form of the root. "The radical in jc is dif- 
ferent. 


9. Féaye: whether Sa. said FéFayeis uncertain. Cf. torpebat 
voz spiritusque Livy 1. 25. Note the elision at the verse-end. 


11. Cf. Archil. 103 Totes yàp dQuXMÓórgTos Cpos )mÓ kapólqv 
éAvcOcls | moXNa» kar! àxAv óujárov. &xevev | kMéyas ék orqOécv 
&TaAàs $pévas, Ernst Schulze Aber wenn du nah eom 
Kann ich doch dich mimmer sehn, | Weil vor Freud! un 
Schmerz und, Zagen | Mir die Augen übergehn. — émwppóp. [evo : 
only here. Hesych. has 5óufos* yóoos, 7yos. Hence not vertigine 
aures rotantur ! (Neue). Of. Anth. Pal. 5. 912, alel po ó've 
uev év otaciw fixos "Epwros.  Ringing in the ears was generally 
regarded as a sign to à lover that his absent mistress was 
thinking of him (Ellis on Catull. 51. 11). Bergk conj. é£m.- 
Bpóuewt, because of Apoll. Rhod. 4. 908 émfpouéevrat áxkoval. 
Others émifBoufebow (é86ue« Tà &ra Lucian, Dal. Meretr. 9. 2). 


13. à 8é p' (pos : iópós is said to be fem. in Aiolic (Anecd. 
Oz. 1l. 208. 13), and the statement is probably derived from 
this passage.  Bergk's Liópes is impossible as F (*ceFiópos 
sudor) does not become qu. If uis correct, cf. u(o) Z 165, 
Sa. i. 20, and Mimn. 5. l a/ríka pot karà gv xposj pée 
&cmeros iópos. If iópós retained its F, j/ may be a stop-gap. 
The article is singular from the Attic point of view. Ahrens! 
i " Ais objectionable because of kakxéera. — Cf. Prop. 3. 
22. 19. 


14. Taicay —0N$v ; cf. Theokr. 2. 106.  &xypev: dypéc is 
Aioltc and Ionic (Archil. 4. 3) ; cf. é$oyypév0ew ( — édatpoivrat) 
in Thessalian. It is not a by-form of aipéo but derived from 
ü'ypa. xXeporépa: cf. Longos Pastor. l. l7 xXepórepov TÓ 
TpócwTov jv TÓas Ocpws, so K 376 xAXopós imal óclovs. Cf. the 
use of £ypós. George Eliot has ** withered paleness." 
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15. émieony — émievec0ai, only here. Herm. conj. émióeógs. 
Longinos says vap' óNyov TéOvzgkev. The phrase is jukpo óéc, 
not óAiyov OéÉq. 


16. dXXa: &AXos from *&Xos — 36s O 198... 3Ae£ Qpévas B 243 
is à fuller form. In Y 698 for 4AXo $povéovra Fick writes &AXo. 
The words that follow in Longinos: zavróXuarov érei kai Tévgra 
(before o0 &avuáfes) have been taken by some as Sappho's, 
though no satisfactory sense has ever been extracted from 
them. Probably they are a part of Longinos' statement. 
Hersel Philol. 133. 535 emends to mà» ró de puártov émetmov iva 
«ai c) Qavuágoss, Müller Berl. Phi. Wochenschr. 1890, p. 1066 
Tüv CT0» Tovypáriov. Érevra, kal (riv» moujrpiav, Bergk suggested 
émetmov* elra, o? Oavuá(eis. 


III. Eust. 7]. 729: 20, Cramer Anmecd. Par. 3. 933. 31.— 
1. Cf. O 555 os 0' ór' év o)pavQ ücrpa aeu» dui ceNvm | 
Qaliver' ápurpeméa, X 28, 317, Pind. Isthm. 4. 24 'Awedópos 
0a5rós &s dorpois év dXNoss, Milton Lycidas 168, Petron. 89 
iam plena Phoebe candidwm  extulerat iubar | minora, ducens 
astra, radianti face. —2. üy (Bergk aiy/) may stand if we picture 
the moon obscured for a moment by fleeting clouds. — 8. vA 4- 
0o.ca : 2484 ceMjvgv mMj8ovcav. For uáMora Ahrens sug- 
gested káXcra.—4. Neue supplied eri catcar from O 1 26s uév 
kpokóTeTÀos ékióvaro Tücav ém. alav (cf. Eur. Jon 83 fjos 7j 
Aájmew xarà ^*y5v, | &arpa 06 $eiyer mÜp TÓ0' dm? ai0épos). "This 
suits the usual intransitive use of Aáume. The object of the 
transitive verb must have an inherent radiance of its own.- 
If uév in l1. 1 indicates à comparison of the moon with some 
Lesbian beauty, the parallel in Hor. 1. 12. 45 is the more 
apposite: c»wcat inter omnes | Iulium sidus velut inter ignes | 
luna, minores. So Hes. Frag. 83. 4 Onpó 7! e$eióf, ikéNgv áccat 
ceNí»ys, Wotton Elizabeth of Bohemia, ** You meaner beauties 
of the night, | Which poorly saüsfy our eyes | More by 
your number than your light, | You common people of the 
skies, | What are you, when tfe Moon shall rise ?? Milton's 
** At whose sight all the stars | Hide their diminished heads." 
See on Alkm. iv. 41 and cf. Bacch. iv. 99. Sappho called the 
moon dp'yvpía in this poem (Julian Epist. 19). 


IV. Hermog. mepi ióeüv 9. 4 (Rhet. Gv. 3. 315 Walz)— 
1. Neue deleted Jówp as a. gloss and took y/xpov keX. — Vvxpós 
KéAaóos. Sa. seems to have in mind p 209 xarà 6€ yvxpóv péev 
Üówp | by/óQev ék mérpns. —2. bio8ev is suggested by Theokr. 1. 8 
karaXelBerau biyó0ev Dówp, cf. v. 33 Vvxpàv Üówp rovret kara Neiferoaa. 
7péua might be supplied from Lucian PAilop. 3 ró re iàwp jp. 
KeAapofov Tàs wvxàs karaÜ8éAiew. —KeAdBev of water 2 570. 
—4. karappét : kará for kar is objectionable since in no poem 
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that is certainly Sapphic do we find the full form of the prep. 
(xix., xxxv. are doubtfulA  'The suspicious contraction in 
pé» Gerstenhaner thinks is borrowed from Ionic. It occurs 
in Erin. ii; Ahrens began a pentapody with xGka kappéet. 
karáypec (Bergk, Meister) demands an object. Hom. has «pua 
küNvyev c 201. Bergk thought Sappho was describing the 
garden of the nymphs, a subject that Demetrios de eloc.:1392 
says was a favourite with her. See on Ibyk. i. and cf. 
Theokr. 7. 136 rà O' éyy00e» iepóv ÜÓwp| Nvuoàv €& üvrpowo 
kareugóuevov keNápute. —. With the fragment, cf. [Plato] 25: 
bVikouorv Tapà rávóe ka0igeo ouwvijeccav | dplecovcav mvkvots kQvov 
070 feipors, | kal co: kaxAágovaw £uots rapà vdpuact aprvy£ | 0&A- 
youévo oTd£e. kQua karà Neóápuv, Soph. PAd. l8 £v 0épev 9 
ÜUrvov | QU áudurpiyos a)Mov céume( mvoj, Propert. 5. 4. 4 
multaque nativis obstrepit arbor aquis, Hor. Zpod. 92. 97 
fontesque lymphis obstrepunt smanantibus, | somnos quod invitet 
leves, Verg. Georg. 2. 470 mollesque sub arbore somni. 


V. Athen. l]l. 463 E. A kletic hymn with which Frag. 6: 
7j ce Kómpos kai Iaoos 7) IIavopuos (cf. Alkm. 91 Kmpor igepràv 
Auroica kal lld$or mepippírav, Hor. 1. 19. 10, 30. 2), seems to 
be connected. As Hebe pours out nectar to the gods (vékrap 
éowoXóew* Tol 0€ xpvoéows 0emdeocuw | 0ecOé xar! áXNijNovs A 3), so 
Kypris is invited to leave her favourite abodes and come to 
pour out love's nectar. "The song of the poet is vékrap xvrór, 
Pind. OL. 7. 7 ; cf. Cuvovs oivoxoetv Dionys. Chal. 4. 1l. Bergk 
thought there was a reference here to Larichos, Sappho's 
brother, who was eup-bearer in Mytilene. "This would be out 
of place. — 8aXtavsv: *joy' (Volger * flowers?) ; Ahrens conj. 
0aMéecoi. | Since the nectar is figurative, cvuuepuetyuevov recalls 
ce0ÜüaXet avvéuei£e Tóxa. Pind. Pyth. 9. 72. Of. otkro owykexkpa- 
uévqv Soph. 4A?«us 895. — After v. 4 Athen. adds obrois Tots 
éraípois éuots re kal cots, whence Kaibel extracts the verse 
raigóe raig^ (ausi kdAauo^ éraípaus. 





VI. Athen. 13. 751: quoted to show that freeborn 
women and maidens call their associates and friends ératpai. 
Cf. Frag. 31 Adro xal Niófja udXa uv ólNac joav éraipau. — To 
avoid the short dat. form Hoffmann reads égas  (accus.) 
Téprovra. See on Alk. xvi. 3. 


VII. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 1l. 6 (elóec 9' àvà oxdorre Ais aierós, 
aketav TTÉpv'y' üuoorépuÜev xaXd£ass). Fear produces the same 
result in the case of doves that musice does in the case of 
Pindar's eagle. Cf. V 879 cov 06 mrepà mvkvà Mac0ev' | ais 
à ' ék ueXéuv Ovuós TrdTo.  wWjaükpos: 'swift' (Fick); terror 
made them eager to fly but paralysed their wings. 
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VIII. Arist. Rhet. 1. 9. 20 (1367 A 7): *for shameful thiugs 
we are ashamed of when we say them, do, or intend to do 
them' dGomep kai Xam memoigkev eimóvros ToU "AXxaíov: 


^ 


** QéNQ c Febmv, àAMá je koXei atóws (No. xii.) a0 0' ?xes" etc. 
This passage has been interpreted in various ways : (1) The line quoted 


from Alkaios is part of an Alkaie stauza : 0éA« rc Fecrqv, aAAd jye koci | 
aióos and occurred in an amoebean poem by Sappho. Stephanos, a 
Byzantine commentator on Aristotle (12. P«r. 1. 266, 25), says * whether 
Alkaios was in love with some maiden, or whether it was some one else, 
at any rate Sappho composed a dialogue in which the lover says to the 
objeet of his love 0éAco rv(' etc. Anna Comnoena (born 1083) saxs, as if 
quoting from memory, that the words aAA& . . . aiócos are Sapplio's (Alex. 
15. 486). From Aristotle we cannot, it is true, infer, either that Alkaios 
was not one of the dramatis personae in Sappho's dialogue or that 0éAc rc 
etc. is not a geuuine expression of the poct's passion. But it is difficult 
to see how Stephanos' explanation ean be derived from Aristotle unless 
there existed some tradition in its favour. I believe therefore that 
0éAo rv etc. is by Sappho. Cf. Comparetti Saffo e Faone 266, Mus. ital. 
di «ntichit& class. 2. 40, ff. Horace's lyrical idyl in dialogue form (3. 9) 
may be founded on Aiolic models. (2) The text of Aristotle is corrupt, 
and euróvros ToU 'AAkatov should be omitted. "This procedure assumes 
the falsity of the current tradition about the love of Alkaios for Sappho, 
and aims at making Aristotle's words square with tho truth. ' lt is 
objectionable because it may have suited the critie's immediate purpose 
to aequiesec in the gossip of the day, or in older tradition. Furthermore, 
the Alkaios mentioned may be the Alkaios of Sappho's dialogue, which 
Aristotle possesscd entire. Comparetti deletes 'AAkacov, and reads rov. 
Cf. Weil Bull. des Hwinanistes, 1894, 2. p. 25. (3) The poct Alkaios, whom 
tradition regarded as Sappho's lover, actually expresses his passion for 
his Lesbian countrywoman. This was the view of Bergk, who regarded 
ihe line 0éAe rc ete. as an example of Sappho's logaoedice pentapody 
with an anacrusis, and associated with it a line preserved by Hephaistion 
(iómrAok' &yva. jeAA.xójeióe. Xàmoov No. xiii) Though two cyclic dactyls 
do not oecur in eonjunction in the remains of the Sapphie stanza, Bergk 
preferred to scan keAvet ai&os às —« ^ — x if we cannot aecept a bold 
synizesis between the words, which might be defended by i. 11, xxiv. 1. 
Thc exchange of metrica] gallantry, Sappho using the Alkaie stanza, 
Alkaios the Lesser Sapphie with a masculine anacrusis, strikes one as 
artificial nnder the eircumstanecs. Though the *bard of rcvolutions' 
may have cherished a passion for :** The small dark body's Lesbian love- 
liness | That held the fire eternal," probability makes for the view that 
the story of this passion is the work of thc scandal-mongers, who called 
Archilochos, Hipponax, and Anakreon (14, cf. [8a.] 26) Sappho's lovers. 
Welcker (KI. Schr. 4. 75, cf. 1. 111) was inclincd to think that thc line 0éAc 
T. Ctc. may have been fabricated and added to iómAo«' etc. in order to 
conneet Sappho's poem. The words of Sappho, he thought, were a bit of 
Sappho's teaching for the benefit of her pupils. 


Sappho xxviii. has been supposed to be an answer to 
Alkaios, whose proposal of marriage she declined on the 
score of difference in years. "Two works of art have bcen 
thought to prove the correctness of the tradition of Alkaios' 
love. 1. Á vase from Agrigentum of the fifth century, now 
in Munich, representing Alkaios with bowed head addressing 
Sappho (Baumeister JDenkbm. No. 1607) 2. An archaic 
terra-cotta relief from Melos, now in the British Museum 
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(Overbeck P/astik?, 1. 163). Overbeck refused to believe that 
the anecdotes about literary personages were reproduced on 
works of art in early times (the relief dates 540-500 n.c.), 
and thought that we have here one of the genre scenes which 
appear on the reliefs of Melos together with mythological 
subjects. "The names are not given as on the Munich vase. 
Welcker and Jahn regarded the figures as those of Sappho 
and Alkaios. Comparetti (Saffo nelle antiche rappresentanze 
vascolari in AMuseo italiano 2. 40-80) coneludes that the 
representations on vase and relief are those of the Lesbian 
singers as poets, not as lovers, and that Alkaios is pietured 
as offering his respect and admiration to his Lesbian com- 
patriot as the lofty ideal of poetry. 


3. The eye is the seat of shame, as it is the seat of fear 
(Soph. 4:2as 140) and security (Pind. Pyth. 2. 90). Cf. 
Hymn 5. 214. (from Sa.?), Aisch. Prom. 134 0euep&miw  alóà, 
Theogn. 85, Eur. Frag. 457, Aristoph. Vespae 447, Eur. Z. A. 
[1090], Theokr. 17. 69. He cannot gaze óp0ats kópais, lumine 
recto. Cf. Eur. Zek. 970.972. —4. If rà ówaíw is too harsh, 
I prefer Ouaíws either *straight-forwardly' or from uale 
('àxaíes) *about that which thon deemest fitting.'— Metre : 
Alkaic strophe. 


IX. Athen. 13. 564».  Theokr. 18. 37 ós 'EMva, rs 
mávres ém' Üuuacww tuepol évr. is perhaps a recollection of this 
fragment, which is not to be restored with certainty. There 
is no need to take émí( after the verb (the terminus of a 
definite purpose). V. 2 is an Alkaic hendecasyllable. As 
the fourth verse of the strophe Kaibel suggests crá6. kal dvra 
dios ia uot. 


X. Dio Chrys. Or. 37. Cf. u 212 xaí ov rOvóe uvrjoeo0a4 
óle. For the sentiment cf. Mel. Adesp. 53 (Sappho ?), &yco 
$üui iomNokáuwov  Motícav eb Aaxetv, Swinburne, * Anactoria,' 
*ISappho shall be one... with all high things for ever." 
Alkm. 118, speaks of his fame reaching to foreign peoples. 
Cf. 0 580, Pindar xiv., Thcogn. 951, Theokr. 7. 93, 12. 11, 
Verg. Ecl. 10. 83, Hor. 1l. 1. 29, 9. 90, 3. 30. 6 non omnis 
moriar, Ovid Am. 1. 15. 4l ergo etiam cwm me supremus 
adederit ignis, | vivam, parsque mei multa superstes erit, 
Metam. 15. 875 parte tamen meliore mei super alta, perennis | 
astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum . . . perque omnia 
saecula, fama, | s? quid habent veri vatum praesagia, vivam. 
Cf. Shakespeare's Sonnets 54, 63, S1, 107, Dante's * sacred 
poem a/ quale han posto mano e cielo e terro, Johnson's 
remark to Goldsmith in the Poet's Corner in Westminster 
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Abbey, forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis, Manzoni's 
song in Cinque Maggio! che forse non morrà, Keats: ^I 
think I shall be among the English poets after my death." 
—Metre: four dactyls (if duuséov is not a dissyllable) with 
— — aS basis. 


XI. Hephaist. 25. **I loved thee—Atthis, of old time, 
once—long since in old time overpast," Swinburne, *On the 
Cliffs. Cf. xv.—Metre: as x. 


XII. Plut. Erot. 5, schol. Pind. Pyth. 9. 42, Max. Tyr. 
24. 9. Plut. says &xapis — 7) oUm *yáj.cov Éxovca. Gpav.— Com- 
posed after Atthis had deserted Sappho for Andromeda. 
Terent. Maur. 2154 says cordi quando fuisse sibi camit 
Atthida | parvam, jflorea virginitas sua. cun fovet, — CK. 
Theokr. 5. 35-37, Goethe Hóm. Elegieen 8. —Metre : as x. 


XIII. Max. Tyr. 294. 9. Cf. e 368 ós 9? &vegos . . . 0nuQva 
Trwaiy. Love is a storm-wind, Ibyk. i. S8.— Metre: as x. 
with — — as basis. 


XIV. Galen Protrept. 8. If the fragment belongs among 
the Epithalamia, it may be that an ill-favonred bridegroom 
points the moral.—1. óecov tóqv: visu tenus ; cf. ócov óokeiv 
Soph. O. T. 1191, 9cov ázoj?v Thuk. 1l. 2, ócov «evéc0a. Xen. 
Anab. 4. 8. 12; Goodwin JM. 7. 759. "The phrase- a6! ócorv 
ióeiv. ég ri, —2.. kat with both dya80os and xáXos because the 
ideas stand in mutual relation. So Z 476 óóre 0j xal róvóe 
yevéo0a. | mai0, énóv, Gs kal éyó Tep, dpurpezéa Tpóeocw, Plato 
Euthyphro 6A vüv oÜv ei kai coi raÜra £vvóoket . . . dvdyyk 
0j... kai uiv £vyxepetv. | Sappho's words are equivalent to 
ós 0€ xai á^yaDós éariw, ékeivos kai kaXós érrau, | Perhaps Theogn. 
933-4 is by Solon: za/pos àvOpómw» dperi] kai kaÀNos ómmóet* 
| Agios, s roUrev duóorépov CNaxev.  ** How near to good is 
What is fair ", Ben Jonson. Wealth follows beauty in the 
scale of blessings in skol. vi.—Metre: as x. with — — in the 
basis, 


XV. Schol. Soph. Zl. 149: the nightingale is called Ais 
&yyeNos because it is the harbinger of spring. Cf. v 518 ós 
9' óre IIavóapéov koípn xNXopnuts dgóóv | kaXóv delópow Capos véov 
larapévoto K.T.X., Aristoph. Aves 6S2 aXX, à kaXXuóav kpékove! | 
aUAórv QOCyuacuw Tpwois after the apostrophe to the nightingale, 
Sim, xxxiii., Ben Jonson, * The Sad Shepherd,' ** The dear good 
angel of the Spring | The nightingale." The swallow, also the 
harbinger of spring (Stes. ix., FoLk-Soxas xxii.), often has the 
Pune epithets as the nightingale. —Metre: as x. with — — as 

asis. 


Q 
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XVI. Hephaist. 40. Attributed to Sappho.—1. $avrT« : see 
on Alkm. xiii.  AvcewéAms of mó00s Archil. S5, of £pos Hes. 
Theogon. 911, Fonk-SoNas xxv. Oóyev: épws ue 0ovet Aristoph. 
Ekkles. 954, vóov épwrt Oovevjevos Mosch. 5. 5, óovéovot uépuuvat 
Baech. 1l. 41.—2. xAvkivmikpov: cf. Theogn. 1353 muxpós xai 
yAvkUs éaTt kai üpraXéos kal avs, | 0opa réNeuos £v véowuw pos 
KT. À. , yA. " Epos Anth. Pal. 5. 134, yNAvkó0akpus 1b. 12. 167, mrupós 
Epwos Plato; (dea) quae dulcem curis miscet amavitiem Catull. 
68. 18, dulcium | mater saeva, Cupidinum Hor. 4. 1. 4; ** Surely 
most bitter of all sweet things thou art, | And sweetest thou of 
all things bitter, love," Swinburne, * Bothwell,' 1.1, O Lieb wie 
bist Du bitter, O Lieb wie bist Du siss, Scheffel. Sa. called Eros 
aXyectócpos. "The comparison of love with a nettle is common, 
e.g. Bacch. ix. 8.  óprrerov : perhaps Aiol. for the weak form 
*ápmeróv. Attic épmeróv may be due to folk-etymology from 
&pro, or the initial a was assimilated to the e. It is uncertain 
whether Sa. used the word in the etymological sense or 
whether it meant any animal (8 418, c 130, Pind. ix. 2, 
Soph. Phil. 1207). Sem. 13 used it of the beetle. Ahrens 
5ook it as *rapacious beast' whether from aàpmagw (cf. üpmvr* 
épora, . AloAets, Hesych.) or from épre. — Niket. Eug. Dros. et 
Chor. 2. 217 has "Epws 0 Tikpós, ó Opakovro0ns *yóvos.—M ctre : 
basis — — 4 three dactyls. 


XVII. Hephaist. 25. Andromeda, Sappho's rival, is 
mentioned in 58: £xe guév '"Avóp. kdXav dpolfjav, and referred 
toin xxvi. Max. Tyr. 24. S shows that the frag. is Sapphioc. 
—Metre: as xvi. (basis — —). 


*XVIII. Athen. 10. 425 c (2. 39 A)— vv. 1-9; 1l. 4783 4, 
Maerob. Sat. 5. 21. 6-vv. 3-5. From an epithalamium with 
a mythological subject. Ahrens referred the scene to the 
marriage of Herakles and Hebe, others, with greater proba- 
bility, to the bridal of Peleus and Thetis, the 1deal marriage, 
whieh had already been celebrated by Hesiod. Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 88. On the Francois Vase (Baumeister Deukm. 
No. 1883) the procession of the gods at this wedding is 
depicted with Hermes in a car. See van Herwerden, Muem. 
14. 54. The Muse celebrates the 60e!» -«dguo, tes. viii. 
—1. kí: an instrumental with locative function, — é-xet. 
Though Sa. v. uses vécrap, she here makes áufpocía the drink 
of the gods. This use is post-epie.  Alkm. 100 has vékrap 
(uevat. — Cf. y 390 kpyrífjoa képaocev | olvov.—2. "Eppas or 
'Epuás (the accent is uncertain) : Hermes is the cup-bearer, as 
he is the general servitor, of the gods. In Lucian 2l. deor. 
24. 1, he complains to Maia of his task of preparing their 
symposia. His duty here is that of the heralds in Homer (so 
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Idaios T' 948, cf. 269). Cf. Arch. Zeit. 38. 9.  Tümpel, 
Philolog. 49. 717, regards Hermes as the Hermes-Kadmos of 
the cult of the Kabeiroi (Roscher 23560). 6€ow preserves the 
full ending, but violates the F of olvoxónca. - tots would pre- 
serve the F.—3. kapxjmta : see Guhl and Koner 153, Panofka 
pl viii. 9.—Metre : logaoedie (anacr. -- choriambie t phere- 
cratic) V.4 with first pherecratic (hyperthesis), may indicate 
the close of the strophe. . Wilamowitz Zsyl/os 127 find ionies 
here. 


XIX. Hephaist. 37. Attributed to Sappho. Perhaps it 
is à genuine bit of folk-song. Cf. the old Scottish ballad 
** Yestreen I made my bed fu' brade, | The night P1] make it 
narrow, | For a? the livelong winter's night | ll lie twin'd 
of my marrow " ; the German song ending Des Abends wenn 
ich schlafen geh, | So find. ich mem Bettchen | alleine, and 
Müórike, *Die Verlassene! : Früh, wenn die Hühne králn | EN 
die Sterulein verschwinden, etc. —2.. IIXqta8es : sce on. Alkm. 
iv. 60. Cf. Anth. Pal. 5. 189 (of à scorned lover) vó£ pakp 
Kal xet(ua, uéaqv Ó émi IIXeiáóa. Ove. — 8.. vókTes: horae moc- 
turnae ; cf. ék vukrüv y, 986, Theogn. 460, &uap 1) véxres Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 256 (&uáp re kal vékra Bacch. xv.), ueaévv vvkrüv kT)uépns 
Anan. 5. 9. | uécat vóxres without the article is regular, e.g. 
Hdt. 4. 181. We find uécov vvkrüv Xen. Kyrop. 5. 3. 52. 
voE uécon first in 7las parva 11, vókra uéoqgv Hdt. 8. 9. The 
sing. varies with the pl. according to the conception : mpócw 
Ts vukrós Hdt. 9. 44, móppwo rQv vvkrGv Plato Protag. 310 p. 
Tapd: see on iv.—4. Cf. Aristoph. ZEklles. 012 aiat, Tí Tore 
meicopuat, | obx Tjk«ec povratpos* uóvx, 0. a)roU Aelrouos, 'Theokr. 90. 
45 uobvy 0  ávà vókra ka0cí0os, Dion 9. 28 abràp éyo uoíva, uoóva 
06 cU vóuoa ka£cióes, Grenfell Erot. Frag. l1. 99 uovokovrjow, 
Ovid Her. 1. 7, Hor. 3. 7. 6, Prop. 1. 12. 13.—Metre: logaoedic. 
Christ thinks the SONG consists of tetrapodies (— :! —— 
-—.5 UL o 7A) the absence of a clausula being accounted 
for by the spondaie close of the cola. "The ancients regarded 
the metre as ionic a maiore with the first syllable anceps. 


XX. Hephaist. 36: an example of brachycatalectic ionic 
trimeter (Praxillewum) — ——-—|-—-—-—|—-z. Some 
modern scholars accept this scansion, others (e.g. Schmidt, 
Rossbach) regard the metre as logaoedic (hypereat. first 
glyconic with anacrusis) ie eere -—— c c. 
Distinguish darc 'shine' (ceAdva, datve KaAóv 'Theokr. 2. 11) 
from d$aívoua. írise' (ücrpa daewi3v áuji ceXMjvagv | Qaíver 
O 556). Isee no hint of magical rites here (Volger, Schnei- 
dewin) The mention of the full moon suggests a wedding, 
Pind. /sthm. 8. 47, Eur. J. A. 717. Blass joins the following 
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fragment as part of a strophe of different metrical value but 


belonging to the same poem. . For hymns sung at night, see 
on Alkm. iv. 


XXI. Hephaist. 36 (vv. 1-2), 37 (v. 3. Attributed to 
Sappho. The verses are quoted as acatal. ionic a maiore tri- 
MEUS and they are so regarded by Wilamowitz: —.— .—.. | 


—xu|--—-.--ze Othersthink they consistotauacp 
t choriamb. monom. d first pherecratic: z- i -——.. L- 
RI --.2 -—-.  Hossbaech compares Anakr. 930503 


ápyvpém kókore &£Nagure Tei00, where the open en is wrong. On 
Cretan dances, see on Sim. x.—1. éppeAéos *in time.' Cf. 
Anakr. 40, 192 (rmeriouy €upeNeoTépa), Sim. ii. 3. "The éuuéAeta 
was a. solemn dance.—2. GpxeüvT' : if correct, Aiolic had also 
open verbs as well as those in pu (Gpxnvr' ?). —3. TÓos, but 
ToÍas ii. 14. Cf. Tépev' &vOca Toigs & 440, repévas &v0os OT pas 
Alk. 61; opxeüvr! év uaXakq. Tolg Theokr. 6. 45.  páTeca: 

van Herwerden, Mnem. 14. 54, wants drea: unnecessarily. 
paréo ls etymologically distinet from TaTÉéo, and connected 

with emineo. 


AXII. Hephaist. 31. Another form of invocation in 
Frag. 65 Fpoóomaxees dyvav Xapwres, 0ceüre Alos Kkópo«..— Pindar 
invokes the Graces in Ol. 14. Cf. Anakr. 69 kaXMkogot 
xoüpa. Ais Gpx9cavr éXaópos.—Metre: Greater Sapphics. 
Greek choriambies permit, as Latin choriambies do not, the 
juxtaposition of stressed long syllables in the same word. In 
Horace each choriambie closes with a final long syllable. 
Iu Horace's only ode in Greater Sapphies (i. 8) we have 
c — for... 2 1: ; and some would read vi» here, 
Chus finding an exact Greek original for the Latin form. 
An initial choriambic in Aiolic poetry is rare. Note the 
regular caesura after the second choriambic. Some make 
ouo cou d cU OE the final pherecratic. 


XXIII. Hephaist. 34. For the cult of Adonis, and based 
on à folk-song. Of. Amth. Pal. 7. 407. 7 (of Sappho), 1 
Kuvópew véov Épvos ó0vpouévu, 'Aópoülry | avvOpnvos. The lines 
are Sappho's without doubt, since Paus. 9. 29. S says that 
she sang of Adonis. Kv6cpra (so Mel. Adesp. 71) is— -sa, as 
Kvmpoyérga —-$ ; probably analogues of stems in -«s, -es. 
—2. Cf. kümcreoÓ0! "Aówvw Aristoph. Lysistr. 396; Td re 
éa05ros . . . eixov, rara. kavrpeikoro Hdt. 3. 66. Mel. Adesp. 
194 of Adonis: ká&mpos ?wlx' ó uauvóNgs | ó0óvrt ckvXakokróvq | 
Kómpi0os 0áXos GXecev.—Metre: logaoedic. Instead of the 
ending (——.— -—.- ——,«) of the Greater Asclepiad, we 
have the Adonie (ef. à rüv "Aócvw Sa. 63). 
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XXIV. Stob. Flor. 4. 12, Plut. Praec. contug. 48, Symp. 
3. 1. 2. Addressed to a rich but uncultivated woman. Cf. 
Üoris véos àv Movadv àyueMet, | rTóv ve apeNA0ó0vT! dmóNwNe xpóvov | 
kai rv uéANovra TéÜvgke Eur. Frag. 027 N!.—1. ke(oeav: cf. 
Sim. xxiv., Soph. Antig. 73. pyvapoc va : Dr. Verrall (J. ZH. 
S. 1. 960) contends that substantives in -ev»y are used either 
by the Ionian poets or in imitation of Ionic models. [It is 
difficult to prove this for Sappho, who has also áfpoceíva in 
79.—2. Hoffmann écec. o/00' üvuw eis Paorepov.  Garlands of 
roses were sacred to the Muses.—3. IlIwpías: here Orpheus 
was born and here was the home of the Muses. Cf. Aw/h. 
Pal. 6. 14 of Sa., ás uéra Ile | &£rNex! áet(wov Ilteptówv. oTé- 
$avov. Ky: from kx(ai)d-év, the e of which is lengthened. 
K?ué occurs on an old Aiolic inscr. | Elsewhere in Aiolie 
«ai -e--kü- by contraction. óóug Fick (Oouo$oíracts one Ms.) 
to avoid the short form of the dative. Cf. Theokr. 16. 99 
Moveácv 06 uáMora Tíew iepovs vmodQrjras, | 0 pa xal eiv ' Alóao 
Kekpuuuévos éa0Aós ákovogs. The contemner of the Muses is 
punished as a soul stained with guilt: cf. Plato Phaidon 
810, Pind. Frag. 132. Hades often means to the poet de- 
privation of the enjoyment of song: Theokr. 1. 62 rà» yàp 
&ot0áv | oir. cQ eis 'Aióav vye róv éxNeAá080vra. QvAa£eis, Anth. 
Pal. ']. 420 oix qds, oU xopóv ol0' "Axépov, Mel. Adesp. v.—4. 
T«9': though etymologically different from jerd, meód has 
the same use. In older poetry when followed by the 
genitive, the genitive is plural. (Pind., Ibyk. x., skol. vi.; 
and so in Prat. i. 4, Philox. 9. 30, Baechyl. v. 193.) For 
uerá with the sing. see on Ariphron. Pind. uses uerá also 
of things, a usage that in the minor lyric poets occnrs 
only in Philox. 2. 30. Sappho does not use ccv (Alk. iv.). 
&jaopov : cf. elüNov áuavpóv 0 S24.  ékrreroragéva : cf. A 222. 
—Metre: Greater Asclepiads, perhaps to be arrauged in 
distichs. 


XXV. Chrysipp. mepl ároó$aruóv 13. Doubtless from the 
same poem as the foregoing. The remark may apply to 
Sappho herself or to a pupil. —1. Sok(pou : Ahrens 9okt(uopa. 
$áos àA(o : cf. v 207 (oet kal ópg $dos 7eMoto, etc. —2. aodav : 
skillin song ; accus. explanatory of rowuórav. —M etre : Greater 
Asclepiads. 


XXVI. Athen. Y. 210, Eust. Od. 1916. 49, Max. Tyr. 
24. 9. Sappho's friend Andromeda has become her rival.— 
1l. àáypoioTis : Hiller dypoióris like the supposed Aiolie ita. 
éreppéva — éóeuuéva.—8. Fpákea: rather *rags' than (fine 
elothes' (8pdkos* iudrtov moAvreMés). —Metre : probably Greater 
Asclepiads. 
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XXVII. E. Mag. 2. 483.—1. mis: cf. Theokr. 7. 38 éyó 
0é mis o0 raxvmeiU js. —2. ópyav: gen. pl. | àBákmv: dBaiijs— 
q]0xcos, mpáos, e0)05s ; * placid' rather than *innocent.' Cf. 
Anakr. xxvi, Archil. 33 8áfa£—AaXos, Hippon. 53 éufa- 

d£avres — éuflo)oavres. —M.etre : Greater Asclepiads. 


XXVIII. Stob. F7or. 71. 4, Apostol. 2. 52d. There is 
little warrant for the suggestion that Sappho is here declining 
à proposal of marriage from Alkaios. "The verses might be 
arranged as two Greater Asclepiads, if (1) dprvso is correct 
and to be defended as an optative like 9awüro € 665, and (2) 
cvvFotkyv can be explained as ota Alk. 145, a strange Aiolic 
diaeresis. Hoffmann writes áprvoco (sic) imperat.  Yepavrépa 
as Oaírara on an Aiol inscr.—Metre: pherecratiecs and 
glyconics. 


XXIX. Athen. 15. 674 E. —1. 6é in the thesis is very rare 
in lyrie. | Atxa is perhaps a clip-name for Mractólka, à. pupil 
of Sappho. Cp. Frag. 76 e9uopoorépa Mv. r&s àráAas T'vplvvcs. 
mépO0ec0', with a: elided as in ii. 2; inf. for imper. Cf. on 
Anakr. ii. 8. —2. àvfjrovo : crowns of dill, Alk. xiv. —3. Cor- 
rupt. Bergk read e?ávOecu éx *yàp wéNerat kal xápiros uakaupüv 
| &x&NNov. Tporépyv *for to those who are adorned with fair 
flowers it is given to stand first even in the favour of the 
goddesses, taking éx zéXerai as ékméNec Soph. Amtéig. 478. 
Blass' reading is nearer the MsSs.: e/avOÜeta . . . kal xdpis és 
nákaupas *the adornment of flowers is even grace to stand 
first in the esteem of the gods.' But evav0eta does not ocenr, 
and even e/ar0ía is very late and rare. I follow Seidler in 
reading uév, and take méXerat as vyiverav in Theogn. 474 o 
Tácas vókras *y. üBpà maÜev.  Xàpvros depends on the adj. 
mpórepos in mporépqv ; cf. réNewvos ríjs áperíjs * perfect in virtue.' 
—4. For cpoTéprv some read -pocópgv (mTeA. mpoc.-— méQwke 
Tpocopüv) aàcTebDavéTown: dat. of interest with àvvorp. This 
construction is often more s; pathetic, more tender than the 
usual genitive.— Metre: logaoedic. "The moetre recalls Alk. 
xx. except that we have an anacrusis instead of a basis, and a 
complete tripody at the end. — Wilamowitz finds here a catal. 
ionic tetram. 


XXX. Schol. Pind. O/. 2. 53 (6 uàv mXoÜros áperais óeóat- 
OnNuévos dépev TOv re kal rOv|kaipóv). For the sentiment, cf. 
TAoÜüróv re kal xápu d*yov | yvuolauis ém! áüperats Ol. 2. 11, ó 
mTXoÜros ebpvaOevis, | órav ris áper& kekpajévov kaOapà | Bpor1ovos 
àvip óruov mapa0óvros aíróv üváyy | mToNUQuNov érérav | Pyth. 
9. 1; Alk. xxv., ávópós (Xov 0€ xpvcós üua6(las uéra | &xpyoros, 
el ui] küper']p Excv róxo: Eur. Erag. 163 ; oír! üperzjs &rep 0XBos 
émlíoTaTai dvOpüós dé£ew, | otr' áperij dàdévovo Kallim. ]l. 95. 
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Tüápowos perhaps-— *mappowos (*mapFowos. | avowos is com- 
moner in the lyrie poets than zápowos, e.g. Bacch. viii. 20. 
Ariphr.; Oppian, al. 2. 681, has eévowos of Justice.—Méetre : 
as xxix. 

XXXI. Hephaist. 54.  Attributed to Sappho. If the 
statement of the ancients that Sappho's mother bore the 
name KAéis or KAg:'s is not an inference from this fragment, 
it is possible that we have here a reference to the poetess' 
daughter, and not an allusion to one of Sappho's girl friends, 
or à fragment of an epithalamium. In xli Sappho ad. 
dresses her daughter, and Ovid Epist. to Phaon 70 speaks of 
her filia parva.—2. KAcws is KAéis with F vocalized. Cf. 
KXeco from KAeFic.— The verb *xAeFéc appears in KXegot8)pa. 
Alkm. iv. 72. — KXeóas is also a clip-name (5. G. D.-I. 1317, 
Thessaly). &yomáTa: cf. 'Exroplóq» á-yommnróv 7, 401, ü'yamTaTós 
Pind. Frag. 193 (of himself as a child). The initial à is from & 
(the ar ticle) t &y-.—9. Hermann deleted ávr( and read datar. 
AésBos epavrá Mosehos 3. 90 suggests that AéoBor followed. 
Supply some such phrase as xev 0éXou/ duevaat, and cf. Hor. 2. 
I5. 22, 


Hephaist. measurcd the lines thus : 


—— —— —- — —- ——- — - —-- (proeataleetic) 
— ^1 0 M — o —— Aug entem NieU n dumm? Nap e VES, VERMES. 
— —M  — A — — — o ——M 0 — S — 


KAéts ayamára cannot have stood in his text. Ahrens read KAédüG 
póv' ày., Dergk KAgis, others KAé«s. — Christ a a der Gricch. 519) 
o nike the first colon vary: 1-22 — —-— v; 0- 

 — — —- —- L—. Probably the 1netro Vr all thrce lines 
Was alike. viz. trochaie tetrap. -ithyphallieus, the whole a so-called 
braehyeatalectic tetrameter. The irrational long appears only in the 
Morapody. ine ithypallieus may have the value of a tetrapody 
(— —— — /N.  Rossbach proposes a different setting of the 
COE 


XXXIEL Hephaist. 35. An instance of the adoption by 
the Aiolic poets of the spirit and language of the folk-song. 
Such songs are common in English: «0 mother, put the 
wheel away, | I cannot spin to-night ; oh, mother take the 
wheel away and put it out of sight? ; Landor's * Margaret! **I 
cannot mind my wheocl"; and in German: Dos soul!d a Macdle 
speime,| Dos Radle woulld ni gien ; Rückert Ach süsse Mutter, 
ich kaun nicht spiunen, | Ich. kann nicht. blezben im. Stübchen 
drinnen, | Ich. muss hinaus; Hor. 3. 12. 4 tibi qualum 
Cythereae puer ales, tibi telas, etc. Some think the allusion 
is to Erinna, the author of the 'HAakárg.—3. $aüpewca:pu... 
óáuvara. TÓ00s Archil. 85, (T00j0ctca. 0tà xpvoéqv " Aópoólrqv 
Hes. Theogon. 962, cf. Anakr. xxv. 5.—Metre: 1,3 cata- 
lectic, 2, 4 acatalectic ionic dimeters of the free form. 
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Note that Horace used ionies only in the poem cited above, 
and that Alkaios employed the same metre in à poem (xxxiii) 
on à love-sick girl. Others regard the verses as brachycata- 


lectic trochaic dimeters with anacrusis (—— i-—.- -—.- t— 
-—— ^/«). The arrangement as iambo-trochaies: ——-— .—-— 
w-—— p[e ——— c... 38 fBOoUMCOLDE OD MENMD 


verses are often written as two lines. 


XXXIII. Hephaist. 72: the j4eoóuvio is the refrain 
after a verse, the é$/uvior the refrain after a strophe. v. 6 is 
added in Demetr. de e/oc. 148. Sappho preserves here the 
traditional form of the popular epithalamium.—1. yov: cf. 
UVóc^ delpas K 465.  p.éXaOpov : the lintel (bmépüvpov), Hesych.; 
or the roof-tree may be meant (cf. ** her head hat the roof-tree 
o' the house," Ballad of * King Henry,' Child 1l]. 148). The 
situation is different in Catull. 61. 76 : claustra pandite ianuae, | 
virgo adest. ^"Yufvaov: Aiolic for "Tuévatov ; accus. of excla- 
mation representing éamer' or uéXmer! "fuxvaov (Sa. 107).—3. 
TékToves üyBpes recalls the epic phrase mouiéves ávópes, Alkm. 
xi, Sa. xxxv.—5. yàp. pos — vuuóíos Sa. xviii., Pind. OL. 7. 4. 
Servius on Verg. Georg. 1. 31: generum vero pro marito multi 
accipiunt iuxta Sappho. tocos "Apevv: cf. lcos "Ape lav 
Aisch. Frag. 74, "Apevos eaTparwrépos Alk. 29.—6. Demetr. 
notes the grace of the change by which the *'impossible 
hyperbole? of v. 5 is corrected. —Metre : 1, 3, 6 are dactylic 
tripodies with or without anacrusis. Some omit the verb to 
make 5 correspond to 1l, as 3 to 6, and to rescue the F of 
(ccos.  Usener 07 reads /j4 and épxerau believing that the 
poem illustrates the ancient rhythm regulated by beats 
and not by quantity alone. Many scholars, e.g. Dentley, 
Schneidewin, Westphal, regard the metre as dactylic hexa- 
meter interrupted by the uLeoóuwiov. The refrain 1s an 1ambic 
monometer, which was often used in exclamations, cf. e.g. 
Uj Dj, (o (o, io £ voi, 0) Taiáv. | After v. 5 the refrain may 
have dropped out. 


XXXIV. Schol. Hermog. mepi ióeQv. (Rhet. Gr. 7. 883 
Walz) The fragment is referred to by Longos Pastor. 3. 33, 
Himerios 1. 16. Sung by a chorus of maidens. In the 
Hymeneal of Catullus the friends of the bride compare her to 
à flower (62. 39 f£.) : «ut flos i saeptis secretus mascitur hortis, | 
ignotus pecori, mullo convulsus aratro | . . . | mati. illum 
pueri, multae optavere puellae; | àdem cum tenui carptus 
defloruit ungui, | nulli. illum. pueri, nullae optavere puellae.— 
1. Cf. Plato epigr. 32 -op$vpéois /Nowiw éowóra maia 
Kv02pys, ''heokr. 7. 117 à uáXowuw "Epwres épevÜouévouwnw ópotot, 
20. 1 uaXorápavos 'Avyasa, Kaibel 243. 12 épeéüerai áv0ca uu, 
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Longos 1. 94 Aádwis elkace 0M TÓ Tpóowror abríjs (XXóys) dri 
Aevukóv kal évepevOés $v, Tibull. 3. 4. 33 et cum conteaunt 
amarantis alba, juellae | lilia, et autumno candida mala rubent, 
Ovid Metam. 3. 483 non aliter quam poma solent, quae candida 
parte, | parte rubent, 4. 330 sed. et erubuisse decebat. | hic color 
aprica pendentibus arbore pomis | aut ebori tincto est, aut. sub 
candore rubenti. &kpo: the boughs were out of reach as 
those in 4 435 (d59wpoc 9' écav 0o. Cf. Theokr. 15. 112 map 
uev ó-mQpa kebirat, óca Ópvós ákpa dépovri. —9.  ** Forgot it not, 
nay! but got it not, for they could not get it till now " 
(Rossetti) The correction in o6 uáv is naivement spirituelle 
(Croiset) Cf. A 1277 ov0é cé0ev 0col uáxapes XeXá0ovro. —Metre : 
dact. hexam. with ouly two heavy dactyls. Cf. Alkm. vii. 


XXXV. Demetr. de eloc. 106.  Attributed to Sappho. 
The chorus of youths depicts, in reply to the maidens, the 
despised condition of the unwedded girl—the **uuprofitable 
virgin " of Jonson's * Darriers' which translates Catullus 62. 
49 1. : u£ vidua in nudo vitis quae nascitur arvo | nunquam se 
extollit, vunquam mitem educat uvam,|. . . hanc nulli agricolae, 
nulli accoluere uvenci.. The amoebean character of the song 
is clear from the parallelism of thought and language. Still, 
many doubt the authenticity of the fragment. The dialectal 
forms have to be restored throughout.  o/peo:, if original, is 
an epic reminiscence, as in Pind. Pyth. 6. 21. "The full form 
kará is less suspicious because it occurs in hexameters (see on 
iv.).—1. $dkwOov: fem., masc. in Homer.—2. «óccwv: but 
T00cociw XXi. Cf. however xépow xxix. kxaracT&ho here and 
Soph. O. K. 4677 karéarew/as Té0ov (retained by Jebb). "Tmesis 
is generally denied in /Zymn 19. 4 at re kar! ai^(Nuros mérpys 
cTe(Bovsc. kápqva. "The epic 8é re (D 456, Hes. ZAeogon. 40) 
only here and Baech. vi. 26, xiii. lin melic. The (generic) re 
is not à conjunction and does not affect the meaning of the 
conjunction óé. So with gév re, kal re etc., Monro 7/7. G. 
8 200. ópdóvpov for mopó/pirv is derived from *mopówvppov 
C-t0r, as dp'yvpa. on an Aiolie inscription and ápy/ppo: (gen.) in 
Thessalian, from ápyópioy. In Sa. 44 mópóvpa may be correct. 
Sa. 64 has mopovpiíav.  Dergk's xága: ó' émeropotper is metrically 
impossible. "The hyacinth is purple according to Meleager 
Anth. Pal. 5. 147 (oákw0ov mopQvpémy); cf. Verg. Ecl. 3. 63 
suave rubens hyac. Catullus! defloruit fills ont the thought ; 
Bergk xámzeoev. | Cf. Theokr. 7. 1291 -ó ro kaAóv üv8os 
&Toppei. —Metre : dact. hexameter. ; 


XXXVI. v.1 Et. Mag. 174. 43 etc., v. 9 Et. Flor. 199 
Miller (Vetus Et. Mag.), Demetr. de eloc. 141.—Catullus' 
address to Hesperus 62. 20 ff. may be based on this passage, 
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though his attitude is different and his touch is rougher. 
The concluding thought in Sappho was no doubt that Vesper 
brings the bride home to her husband. The lines were 
probably sung by à chorus of youths. From Himerios 1. 20 
we niay get the Sapphic line Féezepós o ékowsav yov O0joróe. 
Sappho called Féeepos * the fairest of all stars? (Himer. 13. 9), 
and so Catullus: espere, qui caelo lucet ucundior ignis ?— 
1. $ouwoNs 93s Hymn 5. 51 perhaps borrowed from Sappho.— 
2. l'or the sake of the metre, Bergk wrote $épes, a form that 
is nowhere attested as Aiolie, though it appears in the 
related dialect of lXypros (£pmes).—es is never necessary in 
Theokritos, though it appears in the Mss. and is reported by 
the grammarians. &rv (anastrophe as ékpí0mv do 'Theokr. 8. 
71) *baek,' as dmowü otkaóus Aristoph. Acharn. 779. dépas 
üTv : restituis not eripis as some take it, referring to Catullus 
line 21: Hespere—qui natam possis complexu «vellere matris. 
Sappho is fond of anaphora in her epithalamnia (xxxiv., 
xxxviii,,; xxxix., xl, 103, 105, 109). So 'Theokr. 18. 49-53, 
Catullus 62. 59-64. | Dionysios of Halikarnassos called 
anaphora an artificial and Gorgianic figure.  Bnt it is native 
to all emphatie poetry, to prose as well as to inartistic 
speech. Cf. FonkK-SoNGs xxii., Alk. xxxiv.—Metre: v. l1 
daet. hexam. — Bergk regarded the line as consisting of Aiolic 
dactyls with — — — as the basis for the ordinary — —. No 
sueh basis occurs in the other Aiolie dactyls, though a 
dactylie basis has been assumed in Forx-Sowcs xxii. If 
the fragment belongs with xxxiv., xxxv. we expect lyric 
hexameters ; which would not admit $épess in v. 2. lt must 
be confessed however that we do not know much about tho 
Lesbian use of the lyric hexameter and Aiolie daetyls. 
Many transpose the words of v. 2, e.g. Koechly, who read 
olv cv $épes re kal at'ya óépeis kal uárepc maióo. (Demetr. omits 
ürv). 


XXXVII. Hephaist. 41; Demetr. de coc. 167 says that 
the prosaic words manifest the sarcasm of the chorus. 
l. 0vpópo: Pollux 3. 42 xaAetral ris TOv vvgujlov $iXNov kal 
Ovpepós, ó rais Üópais éjeoTukos kal elpywv Tàs "yvvatkas BonÜciv 
T) vóu$óm, Hesych. 0vpwpós' 06 mapavóu$ios, ó T?)v Opa» To 
0aNáguov KAelov. Cf. Anakr. 52 cwágwpot moNeulgovat OvpwpQ. 
émTopóvvvot : cf. ópóyviav (conj.) Piud. Pyth. 4. 228, ékarov- 
Topóywov Aristoph. 4ves 1131. "The original inflection was 
*ópé^yva, (ópé^yw), gen. ópyw&s, whence Ópyvia. .À gen. *ópeyvlas, 
formed to *ópéywa, became *ópoyvías by assimilation. The 
nom. ópbyva, was then extracted from *ópoyvías. —2. cáp oa: 
cf. Eumelos.—3. é£eróvac av: from movác a by-form of moréc. 
—Metre : logaoedic tripody with basis. 
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XXXVIII. Hephaist. 57. Most editors write in two 
lines, but cf. the schol., where for zévre read réccapa. So 
Anakr. 15, 16 are best written as pherecraties.—1.' dA vos 
was regularly used in hymeneals: Hes. Frag. 71 rpis uáxap 
Alak(óq kai rérpakis, ONgie IIgAe0, Theokr. 18. 16 08. yáuBp'. 
óABi(w is to congratulate the newly wedded (Eur. Z7elen 640). 
Other forms of address are xewpérw ó *yáuBpos Sa. 103, xatpe, 
vóuóa, xatpe, rluwe *y&áuope, róXNa. 105, xaípois, Q vua, xaílpos 
e'mévOepe *yapulpé 'Theokr. 18. 49; bene vivete Catull. 61. 233, 
vivete. felices 'ibull. 3. 5. 31.—2. dpao- po, from dápaeco if 
from dpáouar; from dpàco if from dpaguai.— S8. ékTeréNeo T : 
reMé&tv *yáuov |Xallim. 1. 14.  éxywqs is à doubtful form.— 
Metre: pherecratics. 


XXXIX. Hephaist. 24. Attributed to Sappho. —1. Tío — 
Tl»; cf. rloww 168. éudo8o - FeFiká(o, not. &-Fuikágfo with 
prothetic e. Of. £ 152 d-yyaora éloeko. — In v. 1l ékáoóc is subj. 
üprrakc in comparison as épvos in Hom. ; cf. X 56 o0 0  àvéópaguev 
Épvet locos.  Nausikaa is compared to a doírvikos véov épvos 
£163. See Bacch. ii. 87.—Metre: dactylie tetrapody with 
basis. 


XL. Demetr. de e/oc. 140. A dialogue between a bride 
(vua) and her virginity. Demetrios remarks on the beauty 
of the repetition (áraóLrAwcis) — Cf. Alk. xxxiv. and on 
Sa. xxxvi. All attempts at restoring v. 2 are unconvincing. 
We are not even certain that the metre of v. 2 corresponded 
to that of v. l, à.e. two choriambs and a first pherecratic, as 
in Sa. xxii. "The second map6ería, though due to an ancient 
correction, is probably right. Neue read, and Usener 98 
defeuds, moà ue Atmouw otyy as a short verse of 3j beats. 
If the verse 1s quantitative, the ending .:..,. . 1- 1: 
is objectionable.  Bergk's mporí in v. 2 (okeri, vóuoa, mpori c' 
(£o, pori c' oUker' i£w) is against the dialect, as is cori. 
exu may have F: Skt. eiqíti * come. But in ii. 8 we have 
ér' elkei, perhaps from a different root (Arkad. ixóvra, not 
Fwóvra) |l have adopted Hiller's reading which gives a 
second instead of a first pherecratic by hyperthesis (— — 


— 


— oo co). Cf xvii 4. Cf the closing line in * O waly, 


XLI. Max. Tyr. 24. 9: àv0&rrerac (Xokpárqs) 7$ Eav0Grm 
óOvpouérvq, órv àméÜvqckev, ? 06 (Samo) r9 0vyarpt. "The poem 
is usually regarded as the message of Sappho on her death- 
bed to Kleis; but Lunak thinks the referenec is to the death 
of Kleis' father. It was probably in the same poem that 
Sappho said: ''To die is bitter ; and so the gods deem. For 
they had suffered death themselves, had death been sweet.' 
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Bergk suggested that this is the poem concerning which 
Stob. 29. 58 tells the following story about Solon: mapà mórov 
ToU &0eNQiO00 a)roÜ uéNos ru. XamQoÜs Qcavros, jjo0€ TQ uéet kal 
mpocérate TQ uewpaklp Ou0átfo. avrÓv' épwrfcavros Óé Twos Oi 
Toíav airlíav roÜro éaToU0acev, 0 06 £v, lva uaÜcv abró ámoÜávo. 
Cf. Theokr. 9. 32 éuiv ($iXa) 0é re Moica kal qóá. | rás uot müs 
ew TAetos óóuos. For the thought, cf. Stes. xiii.—Metre : 
basis 4- choriamb 4- pherecratic. 


XLII. Oxyrhyncus Papyri, 1. No. viii. (third century A.D.). 
Attributed to Sappho. "The poem represents an attempt of 
the poetess to effect a reconciliation with her erring brother 
Charaxos. Hdt. 2. 135 is the first writer to refer to the in- 
fatuation of Charaxos, who appears to have been younger than 
Sappho, for the famous courtesan Rhodopis, whose real name 
Doricha was alone used by the poetess. Charaxos voyaged 
to Naukratis as a trader in the wines of Lesbos, and here he 
ransomed the girl for a great sum from her master Xanthos 
who had brought her to Egypt. She wasa Thrakian by birth 
and had been the fellow-slave of Aesop. Suidas s.v. Atewros 
and 'Iáóuo» reports that Charaxos had children by her. "The 
disgraceful connection moved the indignation of Sappho whose 
reproaches in turn provoked the enmity of Charaxos. Hdt. 
says Xápa£tos 06 vs Avcáuevos '"PoóQmi ádmevóorquoe és MvriNjvgr, 
€v uéAet. Eam m0XAà karekepróumoé pav though here ju» may 
refer to Rh., who, according to Athen. 596 5, was attacked 
by Sappho because she had been the cause of her brother's 
extravagance. In the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon (vv. 63 ff.) 
Ovid says arsit inops frater victus meretricis amore, | mictaque 
cum turpi damna, pudore tulit. | factus ànops aqili peraqit freta 
caerula remo, | quasque male amisit, nunc male quaerit opes. | 
me quoque, quod qvonu bene malta, fideliter, odit. 

The poem contains an appeal for Charaxos' return from 
Egypt and an expression of the hope that the memory of the 
past differences between brother and sister may be blotted 
out. Sappho's sensitiveness to the voice of public reproach 
occasioned by her brother's ill-fame is morally inconceivable 
had she herself not been innocent of the turpitude with which 
she was charged by the Athenian writers of comedy. The 
text is mainly that of Blass, though his restorations leave 
much that is obscure. 


1. Kómpi: Aphr. as EtmAoia, l'aXjvaía, has power over the 
sea (Hor. 3. 1). She is often associated with the Nereids in 
works of art. Nwperes: this is perhaps the earliest prayer 
to the daughters of Nereus. Cf. Soph. Ph4Z/. 1470 Níuoais 
áMauciw émev£áuevot | vóorov awrtfjpas ixéc0a,, Eur. JIel. 1585, 
Aristoph. Z'Aesm. 395. Lesbos was one of the seats of the 
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cult of the Nereids. The early conception of the Greeks 
did not confine their activity to an idyllic life of tranquillity 
but gave them actual power over the waves. So Hes. 
Theogon. 2521f., in his catalogue of the Nereids, says Kuyuo- 
06kn 0, 1) kóua! &v TjepoeiO€t móvrQ | mvoiás re faxpuGv üvépwv adv 
KupaToN/ryg | peto. Tpyéve.. Other names evidencing the same 
beneficent activity are Zac, eX9jv», E/UMguévo, dépovca, 
AAXu69, IYorromópeuas, Ebmrópm.—2. Tw9 : as i. 5.—39. Cf. i. 
26.—85. Aphrodite is implored to blot out utterly the memory 
of the former dissension between Sappho and her brother. 
Aphrodite is not merely the divine agent of love and passion: 
she it is who cements the affection of kindred.— 6. às: the 
earliest case of the consecutive use.  fotew: Fós *his' appears 
also in Alk. 50. Charaxos, not xápav and óvíav as we might 
expect, is the subject of yérec0o.. — Xápav x..À. cf. £ 184 móXN 
üXyea. Ova ievéeoot, | xápuara 0 eüsevérgou Livy 3. 72 hoc socios 
adire, hoc hostes, quo cum dolore hos, quo cum gaudio illos. 
This is the earliest instance of the concrete use of xapá. 
Cf. xápua. óiXois 'Theogn. 692, xápua $Xois érápowi P. 636.— 
7. kàylav: óvía is used like mfj4a T 50, mév6os Soph. Aias 
615 ($iXois T.).—8. g49es: the predicate is &y60pos.—10 ff. 
A satisfactory sense cannot be extracted from these lines: 
and may he utterly forget the sore distress (gen. pl.) at which 
he grieved aforetime and (by which) he broke my heart, 
hearing the reproach which stung him to the quick and 
often overpowered him amid the festal merriment of the 
citizens—the reproach which ceased awhile but came back 
all too soon.—11. óTrow: to avoid the harsh constr. Blass 
takes órow: as fem. referring to óv(av.  Grenfell and Hunt 
note that such a usage appears only in Eur. 7. 7. 1071 
purpós TaTpós T€ kai Tékvwv, Oro kvpet, a verse that is con- 
sidered spurious by most editors for this and other reasons. 
&xeUov : cf. ó(Xowt &xos Soph. O. T. 1355.—12. ápva : cf. 
i. 4..—19. év xpo: cf. Hdt. 4. 175 kelpovres év xpot, Soph. 
A1as '186 £vpet €v xpg.—14. XX : from £AXo (— eX): karéxew 
Hesych. The bitterness of self-reproach would be augmented 
at the public festivals and particularly at those in which the 
members of a family participated. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 1489 
Toías "yàp doTOv djier. eis OjuMas, | molas 0! é£oprás, ÉvOev o0 
KekXavgévaa | mpós olkov (£ea0* üvri rs 0cwplas; with Jebb's note, 
El. 982. For xe with the imperf. indic. see Goodwin M. T. 
162.—15. Bpóxv and óvake: Dlass Bpáíxv and àv$jke. S$a)T: 
see on ÁAnakr. xxiv. 6.—Metre : Sapphic strophe. 
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ERINNA. 


EniNNA ijs called by Suidas a scholar of Sappho, while 
Eusebios places her in the middle of the fourth century. 
Another tradition reports that Naukydes (foruit 400) 
made a statue of her. If all the epigrams eurrent under 
her name are genuine, she cannot well have been a con- 
temporary of Sappho. The remains of the 'HAaxára, à 
poem of 300 hexameters fworthy of Homer? which she 
composed while working at the wheel *from fear of her 
mother! are too scant to warrant any conclusion as to 
her date. Erinna was probably a native of the island of 
Telos near Rhodes and wrote in Dorie. Her death at the 
age of nineteen may have served to increase the esteem 
in which her poetry was held. She is said to have been 
inferior to Sappho in the composition of songs, but to 
have excelled her in hexameters (AA. Pal. 9. 190). 


I. Stob. Flor. ll5. 13.  soXokpóra$ov ^Spas Dacch. 42 
(B 3) is y2pas Xevkóv Soph. A?os 695 (Nevkav0és kápa. O. T. 742). 
—Metre: dact. hexam. 

II. Stob. 7/or. 118. 4. Cf. Pind. OV. 14. 90 ueXarrecxéa viv 
06uov | Pepsceoóvas &£X0, 'Axoi. — rovró(ev Michelangeli (rovró£e 
Theokr. 4. 10), roro x?s Meineke. okóros: neuter in Doric 
(Sophron 80). kaTréppev: ep. Sa. iv. Intransitive verbs when 
eonipounded with a preposition may become transitive. So 
karamoAeuéc, karakpát(wos r3» üárpamóv kareppóny Aristoph. Frag. 
143. Bergk suggested kara'ypet aa Ba. 43 mávvvxos &ot kard^ypet 
(Ümrrvos).—Metre: dact. hexam. 


STESICHOROS. 


IT is the peculiar distinction of a distant Greek colony to 
have been the home of the poet who created a new era in 
the history of choral song. Stesichoros of Sicily trans- 
formed the existing choral lyric ; and from his influence 
none of his suecessors ever emancipated himself. In 648 
Himera was founded by Ionian Chalkidians from Zankle 
together with Doriaus from Syraeuse. The father of 
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Stesichoros, if not one of the founders of the city, was 
certainly one of its early settlers, and seems to have 
removed thither from Metauros in Epizephyrian Lokris. 
It is a proof that we are getting on surer chronological 
ground to find that Stesichoros is the first personage in 
Greek literary history of whom the birth-year and the 
death-year are recorded ; though it is eurious that 632-556 
are reported by Dionysios of Halikarnassos : 632 is just 
forty years—a generation according to the countimg of 
the 'biographers—-after one dating of Alkman, of whom 
Stesichoros was regarded as the successor ; and 556 1s the 
year of the birth of Simonides. Still these dates are 
approximately correct. 

The poet owes his name, properly Zraeíxopos (Sim. xxà.), 
to his occupation as *marshal of the chorus. Originally 
called Teisias—a name that reappears in Sicily in con- 
nection with the early history of rhetorie—, his name 
was changed óri« mpóros ku0apqpolas xopóv éoryoe, though the 
addition of mpóros in Suidas is at variance with truth. 
This substitution of names is not unexampled ; Plato 
aud Theophrastos are familiar examples ; and Terpander 
may conceal a name less indicative of the minstrel's 
calling. With his Lokrian blood Stesiehoros may have 
inherited a taste for music and song (Pind. OL. 11. 15) 
which we íind already in the Lokrian Xenokritos. 
Tradition indeed connected his family with Hesiod, who 
died in Naupaktos in Ozolian Lokris, but there are no 
special marks of affinity between his poetry and that of 
the didaetie, bourgeo?s author of the lor£s end Days and 
Theogony. 


With the mother-wit of the Dorians, Stesichoros warned 
his fellow-citizens against the schemes of Phalaris by 
reciting the fable of the horse that took man as a master 
in order to revenge hiniself on the stag. His advice went 
unheeded and he was compelled to escape to Katana 
where he is said to have died. Here he was buried by 
the *Stesichorean gate! and here was his octagonal tomb 
with its eight columns which bore the name árra ókró ; 
whence a throw of two aces and two trays at dice was 
called the Xrqeuópetos ápuós.— Cicero saw a statue of the 
poet at Himera, and his image was st:umped on the coins 
of that ecity,—the extant specimens date after 241 m.c. 
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(Baumeister, fig. 1795) | Whether Stesichoros visited 
Greece is uncertain, but his fame was soon widespread. 
Simonides (xxi.) speaks of him as of a classic, using his 
evidence to corroborate that of Homer. For the story of 
his temporary blindness see on Frag. v., vii. 


The poems of Stesichoros were comprised in twenty-six 
books, of which the hymns formed the chief portion. 
The titles recall those of the epic rhapsodies and embrace 
a wide field of mythological interest. The 'A6A« eri IIeMg 
described the funeral games held by Akastos in honour of 
his father. "The DPspvoryis, KépBepos, and Kékvos dealt with 
the adventures of Herakles, the Xx«vAXAa (an Italo-Sicilian 
tale) either with Odysseus or with Herakles, the Zvo85pa: 
recounted the story of the Kalydonian boar-hunt, the 
E?pórea told of the rape of Europa by Zeus, the 'EpióíAa 
narrated the death of Amphiaraos and the murder of 
Eriphyla by Alkmaion. From the epic cycle we have the 
"IMov Tépots, EXéva, IIaNwoóla, Nóorot, 'Opéareta (two books). 
Furthermore he wrote of the Argonautic expedition, of 
Aktaion, etc. 


These hymns were at once a revival and a transforma- 
tion of the old religious chants. "Terpander, Archilochos, 
and Alkman had eomposed hymns, but under the hand 
of Stesichoros this form of lyric, though still closely con- 
nected with the publie worship, was somewhat secularized. 
Instead of the gods and demi-gods, or the local worthies 
who appear in Alkman and later on in Pindar, it was the 
great heroes of the Panhellenic faith, who were worshipped 
with peculiar sanctity in connection with the foundation 
of the western colonies (Arist. mepi 0avu. ákovo. 106-110), 
that formed the inspiration of Stesichoros! poetry. "The 
contents were epic, the setting melice. We have in fact a 
species of hymnodic epie that was sung by a chorus to the 
sound of the kithara. In these musical epopees, though 
the poet relied for his story on Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Cycle lays, he often departed from his models. Stesi- 
choros is in fact the first of the poets to exercise the 
prerogative of the lyrie artist with reference to the myths. 
While he usually has faith in the tales of mythology, he 
lacks the sincerity of a devout religious feeling to accord 
to them his passive acceptance. He boldly transforms 
the aecredited myth when it is ill-suited to his feeling, 
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but his spirit of innovation is not always governed by the 
religious awe that masters Pindar. At times he is even 
a rationalist. lie refuses to attribute to Helen the 
disasters of the Trojan war; Aktaion's death is occasioned 
by the deer-skin thrown upon his shoulders by Artemis 
whose dogs tore him in pieces (the motif in the metope of 
Selinus); Iphigeneia is made the daughter of Theseus and 
Helen; Astyanax dies a natural death.  Stesichoros was 
the first to describe Athena leaping full-armed from the 
head of Zeus. 


some of his paians were famous as late as the time of 
the younger Dionysios. But, apart from the hymns, it 
was the folk-tale in which the genius of the poet found 
freest expression. Asa Lokrian he was naturally attracted 
to tales of love—one writer says that the poet himself was 
ob perples éperikós—, and even in the more sacred hymns 
devoted to the public cult the great heroines of the past 
oceupy a conspieuous place. It isan extraordinary achieve- 
ment to have enfranchized in Greek literature the im- 
personal love-poem, an achievement that makes Stesichoros 
the forerunner of the Greek Romance (Rohde Der griecj. 
Roman 29) From the oral legends of the people he drew 
the tales of unhappy love for his 'Pa&wá, and KeXíxa, the 
latter poem taking its name from the girl who threw 
herself from the Leukadian cliff. If the poet carried the 
myths of the East to the Western Greeks, Sicily in return 
gave him the story of Daphnis, who was blinded because 
of his unfaithfulness. It is however an error to assume 
that, because he was *the first to write bucolie songs as 
Aelian states, he was a bucolie poet and the founder of 
an art that was possible only at a period when the world 
turned to the pastoral to find an enjoyment in nature from 
whieh it was debarred in life. "The classification of these 
songs drawn from the folk-story is problematical; but 
they may represent the more human side of the hymn, 
the sphere of which was otherwise heroic. 


Stesichoros represents a period of the development of 
choral song intermediate between Alkman and Pindar. 
From the former he is separated by the grandeur of his 
themes, his solemnity (graves camenae Hor. 4. 9. 9), and 
epie stateliness; to the latter he is akin both in the 
mechanism of his verse and in its content, PPindar's art 
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is in fact conditioned by that of his predecessor. Of this 
poet who has left so great à name, who was worthy to be 
read by kings according to the saying of Alexander, who 
has profoundly influenced both tragedy and art, we possess 
scarcely more than fifty lines. — Longinos called him 
'Ounpcóraros, and Antipater said that the soul of Homer had 
passed into him. Even in the scanty fragments we may 
recognize something of the calm elevation, the suppression 
of the personal element, of the epic, and of that wealth of 
epithets which Quintilian says he applied to the prejudice 
of his art, but which Hermogenes regarded as the source 
of the sweetness (406) of his style. As an inventor of 
striking compounds Stesichoros is the precursor of Pindar, 
though he laeked the latter's splendour and lyrie fire. 
The Roman eritie in a famous passage (10. l. 62) says 
Stesichorum quam. sit. ingenio validus, materiae quoque 
ostendunt, maxima bellu et. clarissimos canentem. duces. et 
epic carminis onera lyra sustinentem. — lteddlit entin. per- 
sonis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam dignitatem ac, 
si tenuisset yodum, videtur aemulari proximus. Iomerum 
potuisse, sed. redundat atque effunditur, quod, ut est repre- 
hendendum, ita copiae vitium est, | He had not in fact 
mastered the art of transforming the epie into the lyrie 
that in part made Pindar aovem lyricorum longe princeps. 
Still he had grasped the lyrie ideal: he rendered pre- 
eminent, not the deeds of the heroes, but their character, 
their feelings. Dionysios of Halikarnassos (serépt. vet. 
cens. 92. '")) vefers to his geyaXompémeia TÜV Karà Tàs 
bmoécews zrpovyuárov, év ois rà 7/09 kai rà á£uóuara rOv Tpoc dur 
rerüpgkev. "The same writer (de comp. verb. 24) classes 
Stesichoros with Alkaios, Sophokles, Herodotos, and 
Demosthenes as an example of the style intermediate 
between the * graud! and the * plain." 


Stesichoros ereated a High-Doric dialect by combining 
epie with Dorie, a fusion that is not to be ascribed to the 
influence of his bilingual home (Thuk. 6. 5). With a few 
exceptions, e.g. mérosxa — rérov6a, his Doric forms are such 
as may have oeeurred in the choral poetry previous to 
his time ; and his vocabulary contaiüs nothing that is 
specifically Dorie. The Ionicisms show no evidence of 
localcolour. It is evident that the broad sweep of his 
themes could not have appealed to a wide conimonalty of 
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interest had his dialect been narrow in its sympathies. 
'The às are both. Dorie and Aiolie, and the epic « and ov 
of kXewás, kxXalew, Mobca, koópa, were also known to certain 
Dorie states. Aiolisms he seems not to have employed. 


The elaborate structure of his odes was peculiarly 
adapted to the lyric development of the myth and com- 
pensated for his comparative poverty of metrical resource. 
All his poetry was epodie, that is, arranged in strophes, 
antistrophes, and epodes; whereas Alkman had made 
only a rude beginning with the triad (see on. Alkm. iv.) 
The example of Stesichoros determined the future of 
choral poetry. Pindar recurs to the simpler structure 
only occasionally, and all later modifications of the Stesi- 
chorean norm are merely modifications of detail We 
must however be on our guard against the assumption 
that the three-fold division was accompanied by the move- 
ment of the dance. "Though choral, Stesichoros' hymns, 
if they preserved the ancient form, were not followed 
by the evolutions of the dance.  erpo9?j ete. does not refer 
primarily to orchestie 1novement, but to the circuit of 
words and musical notes which form a period. The 
metres used by Stesichoros are: (1) Pure dactylie lines, 
sometimes with anacrusis (anapaests). We find variations 
on the hexameter, the long, swelling octameter, etc. (2) 
Epitrites in connection with dactyls. "The epitritic tri- 
NEU S. c ums c «4. cue Wwasscalled 
Xr«exópeov. (3) Logaoediesin the love-songs. sStesichoros 
used the Dorian mode and occasionally the Phrygian. 


Stesichoros popularity at Athens is attested by the 
parodies and by the fact that his poems were often sung 
at the symposia. Sokrates desired to learn one of his 
songs when in prison before his execution. Tragedy and 
art were profoundly influenced by his treatment of the 
myths. "The paintings by Polygnotos in the Aéexy at 
Delphi followed the 'IMov mépo:u. Cf. Robert Did und 
Led, 1770. 





L-III. The Geryoneis recounted the story of the tenth 
labour of Herakles. The hero was commanded by Eurystheus 
to fetch the cattle of Geryoneus or Geryon, a monster with 
three bodies, six hands, six fcet, and winged, who was the 
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offspring of Chrysaor (the brother of Pegasos) and the 
Okeanid Kallirhoe. The name (cf. yapówvv) points to a 
personifieation of the giant power of the storm. The herd of 
Geryoneus was watehed by Eurytion and the dog Orthros, the 
brother of Kerberos, on the island of Erytheia. "There were 
three acts in the story: Herakles' journey to the west, the 
capture, and the return. In the early tradition Erytheia was 
an island in Okeanos, to which Herakles proceeded in the 
eup of the sun. Later, when the island off Gades was fixed 
upon as the scene of his exploit, in consequence of the 
establishment there of the worship of the Phoinikian Melkart 
with whom Herakles was identified, the hero reached his 
goal by a march through Libya. After setting up the pillars 
that bore his name he arrived at Erytheia. ere, according 
to tradition, Eurytion was born, though it is more likely that 
Strabo, like Skylax, has confused the herdsman with the 
master of the herd. Cf. Eur. H. F. 423. After the victory, 
which brought death to Geryoneus, Eurytion, and Orthros, 
Herakles put the oxen into the cup of the sun, disembarked 
them on the mainland, and returned the cup to. Helios (cf. 
Frag. iii.). Driving his oxen before him, the hero proceeded 
homeward, meeting with adventures in Iberia, Gaul, Liguria, 
ltaly, Sicily etc. Frag. ii. describes an event that happened 
in Arkadia. 

Geryoneus is mentioned in Hes. 7'eogon. 287 ff., 970 ff, 
and the story of this labour of Herakles was treated by 
Pindar (Frags. xxv. and 81). Stesichoros may have been 
influenced by Peisandros of Rhodes (about 645 B.0.) who in 
his epie ZZerakleia first fixed the number of the labours of his 
hero, and gave him the club (as Melkart?) and the lion's 
skin. Representations of the combat with Geryoneus are 
frequent. | Cf. J. H. S. 5. 176, Roscher 1l. 1630, 2203, 
Daumeister, s. v. ZTerakles. 


I, Strabo 3. 148.—1. dàvrvmrépas: àn accus. pl used 
adverbialy ; cef. uáras - uárgv 47.  7épa (subst.) is a land 
lying opposite, across a body of water. (Aisch. 45gam. 190 
XaAkl8os mépav éxov.)  Tépa (prep.) 2 *to some point beyond,' 
ultra, mépav (prep.)- *on the other side of, :trans, less 
usually 2*to the other side of,' (raus; as an adv. 'on the 
other side,' less usually fto the other side.' See Jebb on 
Soph. O. K. 885. xevàs: of places, Hom. uses xXetrós 
and kAvrós; kXewij víjeos Solon 19. 3. "Epv0cas: Erytheia 
was also a name of one of the Hesperides. The name 
denotes the land touched by the ruddy beams of the setting 
sun. The eastern equivalent is the 'Epv0pà 0áAacca ot 
the Aithiopians. "The island was located in various ways. 
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Strabo says that the ancients called Gadeira and the neighbour- 
ing islands by the name 'Epótl'ea. | Pliny states that at the 
mouth of the Baetis there were two islands, that nearer to 
the continent being called Erytheia.— 2. Teprmocoó: the 
anclent name of the Daetis (Guadalquivir) ^ «ayás: the 
Dorie ending occurs as early as Hesiod. Wilamowitz (77ermes 
14. 169) wrongly objects to the form in a Chalkidian poet and 
arranges thus: cxeOór à. k. 'Ep. | Tapr. m. mopà mo'yás ] ám. 
K.T.A. Becanse he thought Eurytion (Geryoneus?) was born 
opposite Gades and at the same time * hard by the sources of 
the Tartessos, Bergk transposed thus: "apr. wor. oxeóóv 
dvr. KA. 'Epu0. | év &evO. mérpas mapà mo'yàüs dm. dpy., that is, 
he was born near the Tartessos (not far from its mouth), 
opposite Gades, and close to the silver mines. For moyás in 
this sense, compared Aisch. Pers. 238 ápyópov Twy). But 
Strabo says that the mines were in mount Kastlon, the 
source of the 'Tartessos. lf -eyàs ápyvpop. cannot mean 
* streams deep. rooted in silver ore,' and nist refer to *springs,' 
àrrurépas may either cover all the intervening space, or (less 
probably) Stes. may have regarded the source as not far from 
the coast. If Aristotle beheved that the Tartessos and the 
Ister rose in the Pyrenees, Stes. inay be pardoned for such an 
error. Perhaps we should read ápyvpoptgov. The Epitome of 
Strabo 3. 25 says eici mepl ràs Ox0as avro0 (the river) uéraAAa 
dANa Tre kal üpyvpos mAetoros. The Phoinikian traders found 
such an abundance of silver there that they made all their 
utensils and even their anchors of this metal (Arist. cepi 
avg, dkovcgu. 135). With dp'yvpopigovs, cf. vywyevérav üp'yvpov 
Timoth. 14.—39. Cf. mérpys és kevÜuóva Hymn 3. 229. —Metre: 
dact. heptameter. 


II. Athen. 11. 499a, e.  Herakles visits the Centaur 
Pholos in Pholoe, à rough monntain between Arkadia and 
Elis. Here he is entertained with wine that Diouysos had 
given Pholos in preparation for his coming. The rest of the 
Centaurs are attracted by the perfume of the noble wine 
and fall upon the hero, who rescues himself with difficulty. 
Epicharmos wrote a 'HpakMjs mvapà 4óXo, and there was a 
proverb roüs o5 apà WMevraópowi that origiated with 
Peisandros. The contest is represented on the frieze of 
Assos (Papers of the Amer. School. 1881), and on an archaie 
Korinthian bowl (J. 77. S. 1. 1). See lHoscher 1. 2195, 29. 1040. 
The contest with the Centaurs is generally told in con- 
junction with the hunt of the Erymanthian boar, but Athen. 
says that the fragment is from the Geryoneis. — Either 
Stes. combined in part the two stories or, as Sitzler suggests, 
this fragment formed an episode. 
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1l. ckv$vov (Guhl and Koner p. 152) only here as an adj. — 
ckv$oe0és (Athen.) . With Oéras it meanus a 'capacious 
beaker,' holding over two gallons. "The exé$os was generally 
used by rusties (see on Alkin. xi.) It often appears as 
an attribute of Herakles, Roscher 1. 2914. 4s /ere (post- 
Hom., first here). Cf. érzí, eis of measurement, — TpÀd vov : 
cf. Anakr. 32 rpua00ov keAMéBmv. | Cf. Juv. 129. 44 urnae 
cratera, capacem, et dignum. sitiente  Pholo.—2. émvwoxópevos 
*putting to his lips, not *'in one draught'; cf. Plato 
Phaidon l1l7 € émwoxóuevos é£émie (see Stallbaum), Lucian 
T'ox. 37 émioXóuevov m(ouev, Apoll. Rhod. 1. 472 7j kai émwoxó- 
uevos TNetov Óémas djuorépmow | mtve xaMkpnrov  Xapóv ué6v. 
The scene is pietured in Gerhard's Auserl. Vasen 119, 120 
9, 0, Arch. Zeit. 1805, pl. 201, 1l. Cf. Roscher 1l. 219£ 
9X oi: hiatus as in Hom.  «apéOqke: apposwit; cf. Il. I 90 
Tapà Oé oad« rlÓe. uevoeuéa. 0atra. 'Theokr. 7. 149 &pá yé mq 
rotóvOe JX«c karà Náuvov üvrpov | kparzp' ' HpakNgt yépwv écoTíjsaro 
Xetpuv »—Metre: dact. pent. catal. hexam. (with anaer.). 
Bergk read cexóm$eo»v and mive» making v. 1 dact. hexam., 
2 catal. heptam. 


IIl. Athen. 11. 469 p, 781 A ; cf. Eust. Od. 1632. 93. The 
myth of the eup of Helios was invented to account for the 
rising of the sun in the east after it had set in the west 
(the rporal 9eXtoo o 401). "Together with his steeds Helios 
embarks upon his golden vessel and courses from Erytheia 
over Okeanos to his place of rising (ávaroXal), where his 
palace is situated. In the Veda and in Germanie and Lettie 
myths the sun appears in the form of a golden cup. Okeanos 
represents the sky. We find Herakles in the cup of Helios 
on à vase in Roscher l. 2204, where his presence has been 
explained as due to the fact that he is the Oriental sun-god. 
It is improbable that the cup was originally his attribute and 
later transferred to Helios. 


1l. Stes., like most of the later poets, probably follows 
the Hesiodie tradition that Helios is the son of the Titan 
Hyperion (7'Àeogon. 371-374, cf. 1011), à view that is the 
result of interpreting "Ymeptov(ógs as a patronymic. Originally 
Hyperion was not the father but a by-name of Helios. In 
Homer Hyperion is Helios (a 8, 24). In 'HéXos '"Ymepiovíóngs 
uU. 176 the latter word is not à patronymic, but an equivalent 
of "frepíev. | Cf. 'HpakNetógs —' HpakNgs. — "Yrepiev is à quasi- 
patronymic. The suflüx -iev is the same as that found in 
comparatives, and probably denotes mere connection (cf. Ovpa- 
vioves caelicolae). Cf. Max Müller Zsseys 2. 410. Sémas: 
the story of the cup of the Sun was probably derived by 
Stes. from Peisandros' Aerakleia. "The óéras appears also in 
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à corrupt fragment of Aisch. (69) &»0* éri Ovegats lgov | marpós 
'Héauwrorevyés | 8éras, év rQ OuaBáXNe | moN)v | oiüaróevra 
(Xmróvrov» | $épec ópóuov mópov cvOcis | ueXavim ov TpoQv'yàv | iepás 
vvkTÓs üoMyóv, in. Frag. 74 ókeavóv mepácas ev 0émg xpvoqAoTQ, 
in Antimach. 4 . . . róre 03) xpvaéq €v Oérrat | 'HéNor mójmevev 
&yakNAvuévg !Epóeis, and in. Pherekydes (Athen. 11. 470c). 
In Mimn. 12 it is a winged, golden bed that transports 
Helios from the land of the Hesperides to that of the 
Aithiopians.—2. $d$pa has an archaic flavour, though it still 
the chief final conjunction in the choral lyric of the sixth 
century. After Pindar it died out almost entirely.—3. The 
sequence calls for the optative. So usually in Homer and in 
the lyric poets, except in Pind. Pyth. 4. 92, Hippon. 19. 4 
(mniversal application) Pind. O/. 7. 16 (after kxarégav- 
perfect) Bacch. 72—49 (no rcference to the present). iepàs: 
Hom. iepóv ?juap, iepüv Kvéas; cf. iepüs vvkrós in Aisch. quoted 
above.  épegvós: of vé£, A 0606. Fennell remarks that in 
Pindar when two adj. agree with one subst. and are not 
connected by a conjunction or separated by a pause, one is 
generally a constant epithet, the other descriptive. Cf. ii. 2. 
Perhaps the double epithets are hinted at in the criticism of 
Quint. év0c«a: in Hom. of the sea and the forest, not of 
night.—4. parépa: the Night; Soph. 7vach. 94. ovpib(av 
üXoxov : epic, Tyrt. 10. 6.—5. 6 8': explained by más Aiós, the 
epie use. dAÀcos: perhaps that of the Hyperboreans, which 
one Doric legend located in the far west. lerakles is said 
to have penetrated to this *ancient garden of Phoibos.'— 
6. vroccí: the Greek loves to add to a verb of motion the 
instrum. dat. of the part of the body in motion. So p 27 
moci mpofliBás, X: 599 Opétaekov mó0ecow Theocr. 8. 47 faíve 
voci», 7. 153 mooci xopcücat, [fymn 5. 57 lov ój0aANuotcw, 
óupsaci Gepkóuevos Ibyk. ii. 1, üuuacw fBXémovca, Anakr. xxvil. ; 
ef. rlva£e xepciv Pind. Ol. 9. 30. (In faíve mó0a Eur. EZ. 
94 the verb is transitive.) So often when opposition is 
implied or expressed. There is no need to interpret 
with Schneidewin quo egregie ob oculos ponitur gravis H. 
incessus. "The meanmg is simply that the hero proceeded on 
foot after returning the cup to Helios.—Metre: it is uncertain 
whether the strophe is complete. 1. dact. hexap. 2. daet. 
pentap. Some make .-! — 7x of the last foot. 3. anacr. 
and dact. pentap. —anap. hexap. catal. 4. anacr. and hexam. 
catal. 'The words máióas to Ai have beeu arranged in a 
dozen different ways. 


IV. Athen. 10. 456 r, Eust. Od. 1393. 57. From the 
'"IMov mépots, which was the main source of the Tabula Iliaca 
in the Capitoline Museum iu Rome. The first mention of 
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Aeneas! flight to Italy, wherein the poet was doubtless 
influenced by the Italie tradition, occurred in this poem 
(see however Seeliger Die Ueberl. der qv. Heldensage bei 
Stes. p. 31). Athen. says that in the temple of Apollo at 
Karthaia in Keos there was a representation of Epeios 
drawing water for the Atreidai. Simonides (173) wrote an 
enigzmatieal distich on an ass called Epeios because it per- 
formed a task like that of the builder of the Trojan Horse 
(0 493). The*daughter of Zeus ' is Athena, whois represented 
together with Epeios on a vase in hoscher l. 1279.  Farnell 
quotes T'empest 3. 1. 11: ** My sweet mistress| Weeps when she 
sees me work."  dkTipe: 'felt pity" (éXe&v *have pity") 
oikrípo, not oixrelpe, is the proper form.—Metre: dact. 
oectameter. 


V. Schol. Eur. Or. 219 (émioquov éreke "luvódpews és Tv 
Vóyorv | yévos. 0vyarépov  OvokNeés T' áv' 'EXAá0a). From the 
exordium of the 'EXéva.  Stes. follows Hesiod (Frag. 1641), 
who first attributed to Aphrodite the *evil fame' of the 
daughters of Tyndareus. Cf. A436. It was the vituperation 
of Helen in this poem that moved her wrath and led to the 
blinding of the blasphemous poet. The story is told by 
Plato Phaidros 944 A, Isokr. /Ze/. enkom. 61, aud allnded to 
in innumerable later writers. In the 'IMov zépois Stes. bore 
witness to the beauty of Helen: when the vengeful Achaians 
were prepariug to stone her, they dropped their missiles in 
astonishment at her beauty.  Dergk (Gr. Lit. gesch. 2. 290) 
suggests, as an explanation of the story of the blinding of the 
poet and the restoration of his sight, that Stes. dreamed that 
Helen threatened him with blindness, and composed the 
Recantation after waking with pain in his eyes. An Icelandic 
scald Thormod dedicated the same poem to two maidens, one 
of whom appeared to him in à dream and threatened him 
with the loss of sight unless he made publie amends for the 
insult. Awaking with smarting eyes he paid penance and 
was cured.—2. 1 m71089po: of Hekabe Z 251 ; óàp' "Ap. Y' 54. 
Aphr. is the nezlected fairy of the fairy-tale.—39. Tvv6ápeo : 
-ov À 298, IIgveXéoo X 4890. —4.. xoNocauévy (Mss.), after keiva, 
would not be the usage of Pindar, who Doricizes. Swyápovs: 
an allusion to the adultery of Klytaimnestra and Timandra. 
Tpvy&ápovs: Helen was the bride of Theseus, Menelaós, and 
Paris. Hesiod does not include Theseus. Helen is called 
ToNvávop Aisch. Agam. 62, rpiávop Lykophr. Alex. 851.— 
Metre: dact.-epitrite. 

VI. Athen. 3. 81 n. —1. Kv6óyta pàÀao. : see on Ibyk. i. 1. 
ToTeppürrevy : the compound may be defended by áveppirrovv 
v |8. That furréo-—iacto, pérro —1acio is not proven. "The 
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ceremony of $vAXoBoMa was common on other occasions: 
Pind. Pyth. 9. 123 moXXà gév ketvov Olkov | QUAM £m. kal 
eTeQávovs, iv. 18, Eur. ek. 574.—9. kopev(6as: Et. Mag. 
Koptwís* eióos cTreoárvgs TemMeyuévgs 6é&£ iov. Perhaps this 
singular usage is Chalkidian ; but it is less likely that the 
word is borrowed from corona than that the Latin word is a 
loan. Sim. 174 has xopovós. Though Kopovís, the beloved 
of Apollo, had her name from her beauty (ró káAXos émekMj6 : 
Isylos), she may be the *crow? not the * garland."—Metre : 
dact. -epitrite. 


VII. Plato Phaidros 9434 : for those who have sinned in 
their treatment of the myths, there is an ancient purification, 
unknown indeed to Homer, but recognized by Stes., who, 
blinded because of his slander of Helen (probably in the 'IMov 
Tépots), discovered the cause since he was a poet, for he forth- 
with wrote ojk &cr' k.7.À. and received his sight immediately 
thereafter. "These three verses of the Paliode, the most 
famous perhaps in all Greek poetry, are quoted by a host of 
later writers, and passed into a proverb. "The thought that 
preceded v. 1 was: 'They say that thou wast seized with 
love of Paris and carried off to Troy. Plato Zep. 586€ says 
that, according to Stes., it was Helen's semblance for which, 
in ignorance of the truth, the Greeks and Trojans contended. 
Whether this bold innovation on tradition was borrowed from 
Hesiod (cf. schol. Lykophr. 822) or original with the poet 
cannot be discovered. At any rate Stes. received the credit 
of it; and it is a characteristic of his genius to break with 
tradition. The poet seems to have implored the assistance 
of Helen's brothers: cf. Hor. Zpod. l7. 49 infamis Helenae 
Castor offensus vicem | fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, | 
ademta, vati reddidere lumina. | Hdt. 9. 119 relates that 
Proteus retained Helen in Egypt but dismissed Paris, who 
returned to Troy without his stolen bride and the treasure. 
In his 77elen, Euripides recounts that she was carried off 
by the command of Zeus and that she abode in Egypt until 
Menelaos, returning with the eiówAorv, discovers her and both 
escape to Greece. Euripides endeavoured to outdo his pre- 
decessors in transforming the post-Homerie version. The 
story was amplified at a later period: Paus. 3. 19. 13 makes 
Helen, who is living with Achilles in the island of Leuke, 
send a message to Stes. telling him that his loss of sight is 
due to her anger ; and Konon Nar». 18 says that the message 
enjoined the poet to write the Palinode 1f he would regain 
his sight. In Od. 1. 16 Horace follows the example of Stes. 
—2. Cf. éBav koiNngs évi vyvoiv a 211. Some retain the epic 
vqvciv here.—3. 'lThe ternünal aeeus. with ixvéouac is less 
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noteworthy than that with éA0etv.  ikvéoua. has practically 
become transitive (* reach"). ««épyapo: the plur. is first used 
by Stes. of an acropolis in general, here defined by Tpoías. 
In Homer 7 IIépyagos is the citadel of Troy. Pindar recurs 
to the Homerice usage, O/. 8. 42, while Soph. P/mi. 353 has 
TáTi Tpoíg mépyapga.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. Reading e/oéA- 
pow Rossbach makes one vcrse of ll. 2 and 3. 


VIII. Schol Aristoph. Per 775 (Mo£cea, e) uév ToAMépovs 
ámrccauévy uer éuoU | ToU. $iNov. xópevaov | kNe(ovca K.T.A. col 
yàp TáÓ é£ ápxfjs uéMei) says these verses are a mox (mapa- 
TÀok??) or *intertwining' of the words of Stes., as in the 
case of Frag. ix., x. It is uncertain how much belongs to 
the lyrie, how nuch to the comie poet; some think the 
entire passage is taken from $Stes. (Klein, Sehneid.) The 
Oresteia, from which we have three fragments, was based 
either on the cyclic epie or on Xanthos. It embraced two of 
the twenty-six books of the poet.—1. Moóca: we might 
expect Motca (Pind.) or Móca.— 2. kAetovca, here and Zymn 
32. 19, does not follow the usage of Homer, in whose text 
KNeéc is always possible.— Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


IX. Schol Aristoph. Pax 800 (órav Zpwà uév wvy xeNóav | 
789ouévg xeAaó5). On the swallow, see Fork-SoNcGs xxii. 
Kkelabg: -éy Mucke, on the ground that the choral poets do 


not contract outright. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


X. Schol Aristoph. Pax 797 (roiíóe . . . kaXNkópv | ràv 
coo!» Torr | buvetv). | Xapirov : cf. Pind. Ol. 9. 27 Xapirwv 
véuouat kümov' | ketvau "yàp. GQmacav Trà Tepmvá.  6apopara: 
hymns composed for publie delivery by choruses of men and 
youths at the festivals in the western colonies (9muoocíg 
aóóueva).  Hesychios thought the word meant a song of 
jollity, a meaning that suits Pind. IstÀm. S8. 8 maveáuevo: 0 
ámpákrwv kakQv | yAvk? Tv Oauocópe0a. I do not agree with 
Dury who thinks our fragment is a song of joy sung by the 
members of the óàuos on the return of spring. &pós is 
chiefly Ionic (cf. Anakr. viii., xxv.) but also used by Sappho 
€.g. Xxli. ]pos émepy: Alk. xxvii. Though the measures 
are dactylo-epitrite, the musical mode was the Phrygian, not 
the Dorian as we might expect. So the mode of Pind. Nem. $ 
was Lydian, and several odes of the same poet, though 
Dorian in rhythm, show à mixture of the Dorian and the 
Lydian * harmony." 

XI. Plut. de sera numin. vind. 10. "The serpent in the 


ominous dreani of Klytaüinnestra was Orestes according to 
the legend followed by the tragie pocts: Aisch. Choeph. 527 
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Tekeiy :OpákovT. &0ozev, Eur. Or. 470, 1494 uwrpoQóvrqs Opákcv. 
Some (e.g. Seeliger p. 19) think that IIA. here imneans Orestes, 
the descendant of Pleisthenes, just as Agam. is called ITeXomíóys 
and TavraMógs. It is however generally supposed that Stes. 
substituted Agam. for his son. One version of the genealogy 
of the Pelopidai made Pl. the father of Agam. To reconcile 
this with the Homerie statement, the story was invented 
that Pl. died young, leaving his two sons to the care of his 
father Atreus; whence Agam. and Men. were called Atreidai. 
In Aisch. A4g«m. 1569 they are called IIAew0ev(óni. — Robert 
Bild wu. Lied Y71 suggests that in the further narration of the 
dream of Kl., the serpent Orestes, who drew blood instead of 
milk from his mother's breast, was the result of the union of 
the serpent Agam. and Kl. "The account of the dream in 
Aisehylos and Sophokles (Z/. 417) was therefore, on this 
view, derived from Stes., the second part of the dream being 
selected for dramatie purposes. "The serpent with bloody 
crest indicates the wounds inflicted upon the head of Agam. 
(exífovet kápa. ovi meXéke: Soph. El. 99). —Metre: v. 1 dact. 
tetrap. T trip. v. 2 two dact. trip. catal. with the form of an 
elegiac hexam. (unusual) v. l might be written in two 
lines. Bergk wrote éóóxgocev to get an epitrite. 


XII. Strabo 8. 317: Rhadina sailed with the west wind 
from Samos to Korinth, the tyrant of which city she wedded. 
Her brother and her cousin Leontichos sailed to Delphi at 
the same time. Leont. being in love with Rh. started thence 
for Korinth. On his arrival he was put to death by the 
tyrant together with Rhadina. We have in this story one 
of the elements out of which the Greek romance arose. 
Strabo thinks it is Samos in Triphylia that is meant, while 
Paus. 7. 5. 13 maintains that it is the Ionic island, and states 
that (on the road to the temple of Hera) there was à monu- 
ment to Hhadina and Leontichos, at which unfortunate 
lovers offered their prayers.—1. Cf. Alkm. i. Aí(ye': see on 
Terp. vi. épaTrevópov; as Bacch. ix. 31. Bergk suggested 
'Eparot, vónuovs.  Alkm. xviii has éparüv éméwv.—Motre: 
logaoedies, which are rarely used by Stes., are felicitously 
chosen as the vehicle of a love story. 


XIII. Plut. de E apud Delph. 21: quoted to show the 
antagonism between Apollo and Pluto. Bergk suggested 
that Stes. may have participated in the Delphie poetical 
contests that were newly organized during his life-time. — 
1. To take uáXa with $ivet and uáXora (MSS. ; possibly a ditto- 
graphy of uáAa Tro) with cacyg. is harsh. Can gudAa rot 
uíMcora mean *'ceertainly above all things'? Bergk read 
ueNoráv, from ueXorás ( — ueXkrás "Theokr. 4. 30) probably ii 
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Kkiüapiarás Alkm. xxiv., since flute contests at Delphi were 
abandoned soon after their introduction. For the thought 
cf. Sa. xli, Plato Laws 917 & (when the chief priest of 
Apollo is buried there are no dirges), Aisch. Sept. S68, Fras. 
161, Soph. O. 7T. 30, O. K. 1221, Eur. El. 142, I. T. 184, Kallim. 
2. 20. Lyric poetry was less austere in the sixth century 
than in the time of Terpander. —Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XIV. Stob. Flor. 194. 15. àreMécTara: apart from the 
verbals in -réa, the neut. pl. of adj. used as a predicate 
appears in early poetry in Z 56, five times in Pind., once in 
'Theognis (C. F. Smith 7'rans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 25. 53). Forthe 
sentiment cf. Sem. 2 o0 uév Üavóvros o)k àv évOvuolue0a, | et ri 
$povotuev, Àetov  Tuépgs uf, Archil. 9.—Metre: dacet.- 
epitrite (or possibly logaoedioes). 


XV. Stob. Flor. 196. 5, Apostol. 8. 83 n. Cf. Archil. 63 
oU Tis aióotos uer! áarüv kávapiOgtos. Üavàv | "yl'yverav xápw. o8 
LGRXXov ToU (oo Ouokouev | ol. fool* káxora O0  abrQ TQ Üavóvri 
ytyverai, Soph. 4ias 1266 ToÜ 0avóvros os raxetá Tis Bporois | 
xápis Quappet. — **'The evil that men do lives after them, | The 
good is oft interred with their bones." For the elision in ToT', 
cf. Pind. O/. 7. 90; mor6éuev Epicharm., mor ráv Aristoph. — 
Metre: dact.-epitrite. Some find here a troch. tetram. 
catal. (without caesura). 


IbBYKOS. 


IoxiAN and Dorian civilizations with their divergent ideals 
came torether in the city in which the poet Ibykos was 
born. Hhegion in Bruttium was founded by Chalkidians 
from Ionie Euboia with whom were associated many 
Dorian fugitives from Messene. "Thuk. 6. 43, 79 calls the 
inhabitants Chalkidians, but under the rule of Anaxilas 
(500-470) the city was Doric rather than Ionie. Whether 
the poet was of Ionie or Dorie stock, or whether he was 
of mixed blood, is uncertain ; in any event he must have 
been familiar with both Ionie and Dorie, since both 
dialects were spoken in his birthplace. Early inscriptions 
of Rhegion show a non-Ionic element. 

The meaning of his name is unknown. Some of the 
ancients connected it with tz8vxos a screaming bird; a 
derivation which has doubtful support from such bird- 
names as Afyos, "Emo, KoeNos. | Until he settled in 
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Samos, Ibykos seems to have led a wandering life like the 
rhapsodes and many of his own class  Ifimerios relates 
the fabulous story that on a journey from Katana to 
Himera he fell from his carriage and broke his arm, 
whereupon he made an offering of his lyre to Apollo. At 
Himera he may have become aequainted with Stesichoros 
whose influence is traceable in his fragments. 


The only dates that are mentioned in Ibykos' life are 
connected with his stay in Samos. Probably his /foruit 
was fixed by the chronographers with regard to his sojourn 
at the Samian court; just as the /foruzt of Anakreon and 
Pythagoras was placed in 532 because Polykrates became 
tyrant in that year. Suidas reports that the poet came 
to Samos in 564, when Polykrates the father (grand- 
father ?) of the despot waslord. "The father of the famous 
Polykrates is known to have been Aiakes, and it may 
have been at his request that Ibykos came to the island 
in order to assist in the education of his son.  Aiakes 
ascended the throne in the same year as Kyros (560), to 
whom the poet may refer in Frag. 20, unless Kyaxares 
is meant by Kvápas — Polykrates reigned from 532 (or 
530) to 523 or 522.  Kyrillos sets the Jforuit of Ibykos at 
544, which may be tolerably near the truth. 


Ibykos' fabulous death, which has been popularized by 
Schiller, is first narrated by Antipater of Sidon (4AntÁ. 
Pal. 7T. 145) over four centuries after the poet/'s time. 
Antipater relates briefly that the poet was attacked by 
robbers when he was walking on a lonely shore after 
leaving his ship, and that in expiring he called upon a 
passing flock of cranes to become his avengers. Plutarch 
plaees the scene of the arrest of the murderers in the 
theatre at Korinth, while Suidas adds that one of their 
nuniber, seeing some cranes in that city, exclaimed /83e, ai 
'"Góxov é&kÓ.ko,, which remark, being overheard, led to 
their arrest and conviction. "The story gave rise to the 
proverb ai 'Igéxov vyépavot. 

The tale has two main ingredients: (1) That the poet 
was murdered. This may or may not be true, but 
Frag. ii, where the poet apparently speaks of himself as 
aged, makes for neither view. We have legends of the 
murder of Hesiod and Aesop, who perished when on 
journeys, of Stesichoros, who was killed by robbers, etc. 
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These stories may have come into existence from the 
belief that minstrels often journeyed alone and carried 
with them the proceeds of their art. (2) That cranes 
wituessed the murder, and became the instruments of 
vengeance. Welcker regarded this part of the story as 
an illustration of the popular belief in a poetice justice 
whose instruments are the birds, the representatives of 
the gods and joint inhabitants of the air with the all- 
seeing sun which brings to light the hidden deed. Person 
and place are secondary circumstances and vary with the 
particular case, but the religious or moral sense demands 
a concrete instance to attest the truth of the universal 
law. Welcker's explanation, while probable enough, still 
lacks some actual points of departure to establish the 
necessary connection of Ibykos with his cranes. It is 
most likely that the tale is the creation of a period when 
*nature-poetry? was no longer in process of formation 
and that some etymologiziug rhetor or grammarian 
brought the name of the poet into connection with t8v£, 
which he thought was the equivalent of «épavos. It is 
noteworthy that none of Ibykos' lyrie successors or Plato, 
to whom the story would have been serviceable, makes 
any mention of the legend. 


Ibykos' poetical activity falls into two periods, though 
we cannot be sure that they do not overlap. Before he 
went to Samos he followed in the path of Stesichoros, 
whose "'A6Aa émi IleMg was sometimes ascribed to him. 
From scattered references to the epico-lyrie poems, none 
of the titles of which are cited, we learn that he antici- 
pated Pindar in describing the voyage of the Argonauts. 
He related that Achilles wedded Medeia in Elysium, gave 
Jason a sister-- Hippolyte,and made mention of the Harpies, 
Phineus, and Orpheus. Many of the heroic personages 
of the Trojan war reappeared in his hymns. Thus we 
know that he treated of Hektor, whom he made a son of 
Apollo, of Odysseus, Diomedes, Idomeneus, the friend 
of Helen, the Dioskuroi, and Menelaos. 'Phe story of 
Herakles that had been told by Stesichoros was taken 
up by Ibykos. 


With the sojourn at Samos begins the subjective period, 
in which the poet shows the influence of the Aiolians, as 
does Anakreon who was associated with him at the court 
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of Polykrates  Ibykos and Anakreon are the first poets 
to place their muse at the disposition of a tyrant. Wedo 
not know the degree of subservienee or of independence 
displayed by these court poets; but even if Pindar, with 
a reference to Ibykos, says that before his own time the 
muse was not venal or put to hire, it is scareely probable 
that Ibykos manifested the independence of spirit dis- 
played by Pindar or even by Simonides at the more 
splendid eourts of the Sicilian tyrants. 


Though he recalls Alkman, Ibykos oceupies a unique 
position in the history of Greek lyrie. He unites the 
opposing tendencies of Dorian and Aiolie song. In him 
the ehoral poetry of the Dorians borrows the glow of 
passion that illuminates the monodie lyrie of the Aiolians. 
We cannot discover how far the love poems of Ibykos are 
the outpouring of his own heart, sinee they assume the 
ehoral form with its threefold division, which in Stesi- 
choros was restricted to the objective hymnodie song. 
Mueh of Ibykos' lyrie was devoted to the praise of 
beautiful youths (the maiàwol Ügvo)) and. it was this aspect 
of his work that attraeted the attention of the ancients, 
though they objected to its vivid erotie colouring. Cicero 
T'usc. 4. 33. 71 says maime vero omnium flagrare amore 
RAeginum Ibycum apparet ex scriptis. In his love songs a 
mythological element reinforced the expression of a feeling 
that was either personal or the product of the vivid faney 
of the poet. Thus in a poem in honour of Gorgias he 
narrated the story of Ganymede, who was carried off by 
Zeus, and of Tithonos and Aurora. Ibykos mixed the 
human and divine after a fashion totally different from 
that of Alkman in his partheneia. He introduced the 
enkomia, in which a living person was made the subject 
of the lyrie muse which up to his time had been confined 
to the praise of gods or heroes, and was herein the 
suecessor of Stesichoros and the predecessor of Pindar in 
his ode to Theoxenos (Frag. xv.). 


The style of Ibykos is graceful and passionate; it is 
illuminated by figures that are full of force and vividness ; 
and it employs descriptive epithets with fine effect. 
Ibykos has more life and energy than Stesichoros and a 
keener eye for the beauty of nature. 


His poems consisted of seven books, a division that was 
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based probably on differences of metre. "These are in the 
main those employed by Stesiehoros though there is 
herein no mark of a special connection between the two 
poets. Dactyls predoninate, but epitrites are not un- 
usual. The $ measures are better adapted to the style of 
the poet in his later period when he came under Aiolic 
influence. Ibykos uses a slight adnixture of Aiolisni, 
which is foreign to the dialect of Stesichoros if we may 
judge from the wss. of the scanty fragments of the latter 
poet. Otherwise his dialect is a fusion of Dorie with 
lonic-epie elements which is not to be ascribed to his 
native Rhegine speech. 


I. Athen. 13. 601 5. In nature Love shows his power in 
the springtime ; the heart of the poet he dominates con- 
tinually (o?Oeuíav karáxorros Gpav). OCf.. Theogn. 1275 Gpatos 
kal "Epwos émwréANerau, dwika ep *yfj| iv0cow -"elapuvois 0áAXet 
áe£ouévn. | rfjuos "Epos mpoAarv Rmpor, mepikaAMéa, voov, | etaw 
ém' ávOpómovs cTépua $épuv karà vyfs. As Eros, the child of 
Aphrodite, is a god of the spring-tide, so to Aphrodite herself 
the spring is sacred: 42b? suavis dacdala tellus | swmmittit 
flores Lucr. 1l. 7. Cf. the Earl of Surrey's Description of 
Spring, and Hor. 2. 9. "The closing lines of the strophe are à 
swiftly moving panorama; the interlacing of the strophe 
with the antistrophe increases the effectiveness of the picture 
of the rapid assault of passion. 


1. Kv8óvia:. ojala, quae vocamus cotonea, et Graeci 
cydonia, cv Creta, insula, advecta (Pliny H. N. 15. 10). The 
quince was regarded as the best species of apple. The 
xpvcóuyAa were a kind of quince, perhaps the same as the 
«urea mala of Verg. Ecl. 3. 71, though some think that they 
are pomegranates; or acwrea is used for pulcherrima (Ecl. 
8. 52). In Ed. 92.51 quinces are cana tenera lanugine mala. 
Kydonian apples are imnentioned in Alkm. 143, Stes. vi. 
"e were sometimes called xoóóuaAa (Alkm. 90). Cf. Athen. 

dn 20. 

p.aA(8es 2 Hom. unNéat 5. uas is the tree, 4àXov the fruit 
as in MED eol S. 79 (rà uaMO uüXa, scil. kómuos). |a, 
&Aaía, kirpvov are both tree and fruit. The quiuce and the 
common apple were love-offerings: Verg. £c. 3. 71 (ef. 
'Theokr. 3. 10) aurca. mala decent idsi; cras altera, mittam, 
Theokr. 2. 120, 5. SS, ete., Anth. Pal. 5. 79, 80; roscida 
mala. . . domum Veneris Claudian epith. Pall. 8. foàv: dpào 
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with the gen. as in. /7ymn 9. 3 trmovs dpcaca fla0voxolvoto 
MéNyjros, Euphorion 75 Zuióevros 'Axaitóas &psauev Urovs (dat. 
in Aisch. Pers. 805 meOtov 'Aawrós poais ípóeu). "These examples 
have been compared with Xoíec0at Torauoio as opposed to A. 
iOóart. "The constr. of Xofeo0a. with the gen., regarded as 
*quasi-partitive' by Monro, H. G. 8151, is still obscure 
(Delbrück in Brugmanu's Grundriss 3. l. 330 ; cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth 9. 8 417. 3. n. 4). afpuaros &cvoe *yatay Eur. Phoin. 674 
may be an analogue of míuwmXqyus.  poüv can scarcely be called 
a genitive of material. dp. pov ék Tor. is not —éx poüv mor. 
and is not to be supported by máca ó'vajus e£ vOdrcev üpOerat 
(Athen. 9. 43 c) or by Hdt. 1. 193 &póóuevov €x Tob TOoTüjL0Ü. 
iron Baech. xvii. 2. 


S8. ék ToTap.Gy — rorautcev (river-streams?) ; à prepositional 
phrase takes the place of au adj. as in Sa. xxiv. Fpóówv rÓv 
ék ILeplas, Pind. ix. 5 ómXa ám "Apyyeos, Aristoph. Jjkkles. 918 
róv üT' "—lovías rpómov. The foaí are led off by óxerol (asNGves, 
óupvxes).' &póce of irrigation Hdt. 1. 193. apOévev: the 
garden of the nymphs was described by Homer p 209 (ef. 
ju. 318) and by Sappho (see on Frag. iv. and cf. Theokr. 7. 135). 
Some write IIapfévcv, and find here an allusion to the garden 
of the Hesperides, though the danghters of Atlas are not 
called rap0évoi. In Athen. 3. S3 B the golden apples of the 
Hesperides are said to be citrons. Paus. 8. 24. 7 says that 
the cypresses planted about the tomb of Alkmaion were 
called Tap0évo: and never eut down. A reference to these 
trees and to a local eult woull however be out of place 
here. 


4. áxfpaTos: Jlymm 3. 72 Xeuvas ákgpactovs, Choirilos 1 
áx?paros Aeuuov of the Muses, Eur. JJippol. '/3 coi róvóe 
mAekrüv cTéQavov é£ ákmpárov | NeuiQvos . . . [ &v0' oüre mov 
á£ot $épBew Borà | or! A6€ mw ciónpos, àXN' áküjparov | uéMoca 
AeuuQv? Tpwóv Oiépxerau. The garden is dreuaévos (cf. Plato 
Laws ;61c). oivavO(Ges : elsewhere oiváv05, the bud (gemma) 
that appears on the shoot (pa/mes) of the vine (oivg vitis). 
Cf. Pind. JVem. 5. 6 répewav parép! olvávÜas ómópav, * season of 
fruit, tender mother of the vine-blossom,' Eur. Po. 2299 
olva 0, à kaÜDauépiov | aorágeis TÓv. roXéKkaprrov | oiváv0as ieica. 
forpvv. 

5. aitfópevav: the melie poets generally prefer a£e to the 
epic áé£e (still used by Pind. and Sim.).— 6. &pos: Aiolic and 
epic, also in tragedy. 

7. ov8eutay : Welcker, A7. Sehr. 1. 253, wrongly thought 
the reference in o/0. opav is to the manifold use of Ibykos' 
love-songs in praise of beautiful youths. Cf. Tibull 1. 

S 
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9. 4 ifeliv dum. requiescit amor. — korükovros: only here. 
VTó amid, of the external accompaniment of an aetion, as 
of sonnd bib-T' avAQ» Anakr. x., (7 áoi0ás Pind. Ol. 4. 3; of 
light 570 Aajymráóor Eur. /on 1474: of pressure from without 
ópóccew bmrÓ uacTUyov Hdt. 7. 22. See Jebb on Soph. 7'ach. 
419. ln àéAAq v9 Bpovrzs N 796 the thunder is regarded as 
the cause of the squall Ancient meteorology saw in the 
wind the cause, in the lightning theeffect. Cf. Lucr. 6. 96, 946: 
flashes of lightniug struck out by the collision of the clouds. 
In Verg. Aen. 8. 429 three shafts of red fire and winged 
Auster form the motive foree of the thunderbolt together 
with three shafts of writhen rain and watery cloud, cf. 2. 649, 
Bnt in Ibykos an allusion to a distinctly physical doctrine 
would be inapposite. dAÀéyov: 'raging. The transitive 
use in the transferred sense in Eur. 2Aoin. 250 áuji 0e 
TTÓMw vé$os| àcmíówv wvkvóv $Aéyec| exftjua | owiov | uáxms. 
See on Bacch. xiii. 12. 

8. Opnikvos: the 'ruffian Boreas! of Chaucer, I 5, Hes. 
W. D. 553, Tyrt. 12. 4. "Dlhe Ionie * is invariably preserved 
in ehoral poetry (Pind. Pyth. 4. 205, Soph. O. 7.197). Hor. 
]. 25. 11 has T'hracio bacchante magis sub znter- | lunia vento. 
In Sa. xiii. Love is à wind that descends on the mountain 
oaks. Here obstinate, persistent passion is compared to 
Boreas. Contrast Soph. 4as 257 Xaympüs *yàp árep oTepomjs | 
dias ó£)s vóros Gs Nye. Some winds are sine pertinacia 
vehementes Seneca de ira 1. 16. àfaAéous: passive in Hon. 
Frenzy parches like the dog-star (4f. Zetpoos Hes. Shield 153) 
or the sun (áf. os Apoll. Rhod. 4. 679). épegvós: Love, 
the storm-wind, is an épeuvij AatNay/ (M. 375). Cf. Dante on 
Love: * There seemed to be in my roon a mist of the colour 
of fire, within which I diseerned the figure of one of terrible 
aspect! (Vita Nuova 3) Love, the child of Zephyr, is à 
Oewóraros 0cós Alk. iii. dà0aprüs: cf. Daech. viii. 22. Some 
read áereudjs. 

9. T«e500ev Twác oe: Hes. 77cogon. 680 ze060ev 0 érwácoero. 
pakpüs "OXvumos, Ba. xlii. épos . . . $pévas érivatev. The 
reading of the Mss. vai060ev $vAácce * holds my heart captive 
from my earliest manhood' is inappropriate and ill supported 
by Cicero's a puero litteris deditum. | Nor can srai0ó0ev - ratoós 
beeause of the distance from é£pos.—1O. ügerépas dpévas: so 
Bacch. 12. 3.—Metre: à logaoedie strophe of simple structure 
though more elaborate than Alkm. iv. -We have here the 
beginnings of the freer lozaoedie movement in ehoral poetry. 
v. / consists of two eatal.tetrap. like 1-3; v. 8 of a catal. 
tetrap. and a daet. heptapody. "The daetyls are probably 
choreie not cyclic. 
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II. Schol. Plato Parmen. 137 4... Cf. Sa. xvi., Anakr. vii., 
xix., Hor. 4. l1 ;ntermissa, Venus, diu | rursus bella anores ? Parce 
precor, precor. |non sum qualis eram bonae |sub rcgno Cinarae.— 
1l. abre: sce on Alkm. xiii. kKvavéowuv : cf. A 598 kvavéqgauw 
ém' óopíci, Hes. Shield 7 8Xe$ápov àmó kvaveáev. "The v is 
lengthened as in Homer. So xvavéas Pind. Of. 6. 40.  BAe- 
$ápo:s: cf. Hes. T'heogon. 910 rv xai áàmà BXeóápwv pos 
eiBero Óepkopeváwv | AvouseNós: kaNóv 0€ 0 (m ójpiot Oepkuümvrau. 
TaKép! Oepkópevos: as mapÜéviov (Nérov  Anakr. iv., Ao£óv 
BXérovca Anakr. xxvii, $00vepà BMémrew Pind. Nem. 4. 39; 
rakepóv BXémew Alkiphron 1. 28, rakepais Xeíccovca xópaus 
Anth. Pal. 9. 567.  Anakr. 169 calls Eros rakepós, and Aphro- 
dite's glance is raxepóv (Philetairos 231), and was so repre- 
sented in the sculptures of the fourth century.  5koua. of 
love Pind. xv. 9. Some find metonymy here as in xXwepüv 
óéos, ópíocovras ÓuBpovs, cold shuddering dew.' For the 
sentiment we may compare Eur. Z/ek. 449 6i kaXGv yàp 
óuuárev |. . . Tpoíav &xe (Helen).—2. d&Tepa: áujigNgorpov 
üreipor Aisch. Again. 1382. —8. 8(krva: cf. Ariphron 5. Eros 
is the xówv 'Aópoóírzgs. pe (supplied by Bergk) does not 
repeat ue in l. l, since that depends on óepx. A pronoun 
may be repeated under stress of excitement (especially in 
entreaty) when the construction is not altered. A complete 
member of the sentence intervenes in such cases.  áAX« de 
conatu.—5. d&«0Xodópos — jepévikvos (the name of Hieron's 
horse) | Cf. A 699 à0Xoóópot Ümrmot airoiow. Üxeoduv | €A06rvres 
uer! üeÜXa, X 22 cevájsevos is 0! tros ácÜNoQópos atv Üxcaduv, 
Alkm. iv. 48. morí: close to old age; cf. Soph. O. 7'. 1169 
Tpós a/TQ *y' eipl TQ OcwQ Xévyew, Pind. Nem. 9. 44 7eXé0e mpós 
yfüpes aiv (personification). According to Pliny AN. 77. S. 42, 
9. 64 race-horses live longer than ordinary horses, which are 
old at sixteen. "The former may continue to race till they 
are twenty, and live till fifty. Flying Childers died at 96, 
Henry Clay and Dictator lived to at least 30, while Matchem, 
who stopped racing at 10, lived to 33. Even stud-horses do 
not reach the age mentioned by Pliny. "The simile of course 
proves nothing as to the advanced age of the poet himself. — 
6. cv is personal and comitative ; the car accompanies the 
steed in his course. Cf. e?v dpuari 0o Pind. Ol. 1. 110, av 
Urmoss Pyth. 11. 48. 6xeoc: when Ibyk. does not borrow 
-$x from Hom., as here, he uses it out of place (Augvadcyeviys 51). 
€oots: 0oós generally of actual speed. See on Mimn. 12. 9. 
eBa: the aorist in similes is used for vividness, e.g. N 389 
Tipure 0' ds Ore Tics OpUs z)purev, D 93, 33. "This aorist is akin to 
the gnomice. See Goodwin JM. T. 547, 548. For the thought 
cf. Soph. E]. 95 deep «yàp Ummos eiyevís, küv T "yépuv kK.T.À., 
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where Jebb quotes Philostr. Vit. Sophist. 9. 93. 4 dvópa . . . 
voÜpós yàp i$' qNu(as OokQv vedgfovcav opui €v rais oTovOais 
àvekrüro. lbykos is imitated by Ennius Amn. 441: sicut fortis 
equus, spatio qui saepe supremo | vicit. Olympia, munc. senio 
confectu! quiescit. Cf. Tibull. l. 4. 31: quam 2acet, infirmae 
venere ub fata senectae, | qui prior Eleo est carcere missus 
equus, Verg. Georg. 3. 95-100, Hor. Epist. 1. 1. 8.—Metre: 
dactylie, with a protracted trochee in l. 3 (unless we read 
K. 8áXev or eicéBaAev). 


III. Theon Smyrn. 146: cited to illustrate the poetical 
use of ccípia — ácrpa. Usually ecípos was employed of the 
dog-star. Archil. 61 eeípios ó£0s éAM& mov was thought to be 
the sun (cf. Orph. 2lrgon. 120), and so even Zeíptos áorjp Hes. 
W. D. Al7. Mratosth. Aatast. 33 uéyas ó' éorl xai Aa pós 
(Xeiptos)* Toàs 0€ rotovrovs ücTépas oi áaTpoNó-yot aeiplovs kaXoÜot. 
Cf. Nauck AMélanges gr.-rom. 4. 599, and see on Alkm. iv. 62. 
TOGoavóovyra as O 435: the only case of a *distracted" verb 
in the lyric poets, and the earliest evidence, outside of the 
epic, of these vicious forms.—Metre: catal. dact. tetram. 4 
catal. trim.  Rossbach calls the verse a syncopated anap. 
tetrain. (— — — | -—— ——— —-—- LJ —— — 
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IV. Athen.9.388r. Forali« y' Bergk read (gu 2 mrróccc. 
Ovpé: cf. Archil. 66, Pind. Nem. 3. 26, xv. 1, Frag. 127. 2, 
quA& vvxá Pyth. 3. 61, $íXov ?jrop Ol. 1. 4. "The mopóvpls, 
mentioned in Aristoph. 44ves 304, is referred to in Frag. 8 
(atoNó0eipot. Aa0vmopovpióes). | It probably differed from the 
copióvpier, the purple gallinule. | In Alkm. vii. the àAeropoupis 
is the haleyon.—Metre: two trip., each ending in a dactyl, 
form the hexam. Ihyceum. 


V. Athen. xiii. 561 Fr: quoted with Sa. ix., Anakr. iv., 
Pind. xv., Likymn. iii., etc., to show that love is ** engender'd 
in the cyes."  Philoxenos' address to Galateia (p. 137) is called 
* blind pauegyric ' and totally dissimilar to the praise of Eury- 
alos.  yAvkeür, yAvkeiüv, aud. yAvkéeov have been proposed for 
yAovkéov, which is a solitary case in choral poetry of Ionic- 
epie -evv from an A stem. yAaíketos oceurs only in the proverb 
y^abkewov Qóv. — With this passage, cf. Hdt. 4. 108. 0&Acs : cf. 
Xapírov 0péuua Aristoph. Z/kkles. 974, Xapirwv lepóv Gvróv T heokr. 
28. 7, kóNTQ c' é0c£zavro d'yvac Xápires Alk. xxvii. Ibykos sings 
only of the beauty of youths.—2. xoaAXuópov is sometimes 
taken snbstantively, pulehricomarum | virginum. cura; cf. 
xpvcoóaióauNrov uéNyua Aristoph. ZEkles. 972. Others supply 
'"Eporer, Movcóov (cf. Sa. 60, Sim. 44), Nw», etc. (cf. 
KaAMkopot koOpa. Als Anakr. 69). It is better to suppose that 
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a line has been lost that contained the point of Athenaios' 
quotation. geAé8mpua: cf. Pind. Frag. 95 eeuvüv Xapirev 
uéNQpua repmvóv.  Kmpis: Ibyk. is the only choral poet who 
permits *Attic' correption in this word. Pind. has Kirpos. 
—3O9. dGvyavoBA. IIe06: cf. Aisch. Eum. 970 crépyw 0' óupsara 
lIe0o0s. — Peitho (Suwada, Suadelu) appears first in Hes. 
IW. D. 73. Sa. 185 and Aisch. Suppl. 1040 call her the 
daughter of Aphrodite, aud Sa. 57 A calls her * Aphrodite's 
handmaid bright as goll.! See on Sa. i. I8. To Pind. 
(Frag. 122) Peitho is the handmaid of Aphr. Paudemos with 
whoni she was associated in the Attic cult. In Megara à 
statue of Aphr. Praxis was placed near figures of Peitho and 
Paregoros, both the work of Praxiteles. "here was an Aphr. 
Peitho in Thessaly and Lesbos. Cf. Hor. Epist. l. 6. 38 ac 
bene mwmnmnatum decorat. Suadela Venusque. | Peitho appears 
in the scene where Aphr. persunades Helen (Baumeister fig. 
708); Sappho, Aphr., Peitho, Himeros and Pothos occur 
together (Baum. fig. 1809). Cf. .4n/À. Pal. 6. 14 of Sappho: 
àv Kümpis kai "Epws civ du! fürpajov, às uéra llei06 | &mrXek? 
áci(wov leplówv orépavov.—Metre : vv. 1, 2 dact. tetrap., v. 3 
heptap. Perhaps the penultimate syllable was prolonged by 
Torjj. 





VI. Athen. 15. 681 4. "The mention of apples, perhaps 
those of Kydon (Frag. i.), shows that the fragment describes 
& $vAXMoBoMa. See on Stes. vi. "The éXxpvcos was called 
xpuvcávÜÓeuov in ancient times, and óáxpva rí5js lfavaytías (the 
Virgin) by the Modern Greeks. | Cf. Alkm. iii, £av0Oorépa 
eXxpécoio Theokr. 2. 78. — Metre: logaoedic. 


VII. Herodian mepl oxyuárwov 60. 24 (Hhet. Gy. 3. 101). 
Cf. Soph. El. 17 sjóy Maumpóv Mov aéAas | éga kwei $0éyuar! 
ópr(Üwv ca$?. Some read ámrovs or àcmvos (Dor. accus.) as à 
proleptie aeeus.: excifat luscimias, ut somnum mittant. But 
there is no need of change. |. Cf. du Xdypvrve of Selene, Orphic 
Hymn 9. 7. kXvrós : clarus, of the beauty and splendour of 
the dawn ; Shakesp. ** Full many a glorious morning." "The 
ancients thought xAvrós here--ó roÜ kAóew airs. Contrast 
*the busy day, wak'd by the lark " Tro. 4. 1. éyetpyow as 
K 511, depends on a conj. requiring the subj.—Metre : 
logaoedic. A érv after óp0pos would give a choriambic 
pentam. Some divide after óp6pos. 


VIII. Herodian mwepi oxyu. 60. 31. The prophetic power 
of Kassandra is first mentioned in Stasinos' K/mrpa. — Homer 
calls her the most beautiful of Priam's daughters (N 365), and 
describes,the scene when before all others she observes the 
return of her father from the Grecian camp (22 699). He also 
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alludes to her death at the hands of Klytaimnestra (A 422). 
In the 'IMov céps:s Arktinos narrated her capture by the 
lesser Àjax, who dragged her by the bair from the statue of 
Athene. Schneidewin unnecessarily thought the adj. épaccrA. 
(cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 136) points to à mention of her seizure in 
the poem of Ibykos.—2. da&p4s &x ox Bporóàv : cf. Batrach. S 
c$ Émos év Üv«rotcew £$v, Soph. Antig. 829 ós $áris ávópàv, 
Eur. Z. 4. 72 6s ó u£00s àvOpó mov éxei,. For this use of éxo 
cf. a. 95 uv kXéos év ávOac rout Éxqow, Mimn. 15, Aisch. Suppl. 
1025, Eur. Med. 420, karéxo Pind. Of. 7. 10, Pyth. 1. 96. 
exc: not -et, but subj. dependent upon a preceding con- 
junetion. "The schema Ibycewm, which supposes the use of 
-qsc in the indic. of barytone Q verbs, does not exist. It is 
possible that the grammarians misunderstood the epic e8£Ayot, 
&yqye. etc. and held that -5ev might appear in the subj.; or 
they transferred the Aiolie indic. -9e« ($0vjov— quet) to Exc. 
éyeipnoi, €xyoi, and 0àXm30( Bacch. xvii. 2 should be written 
-yet. —Metre: dactylie. | Some make v. 1 A. . . . IIpiágoto 
(—anap. tetram. catal. ). 


IX. Athen. 2. 584. From a lyrie poem with an epic 
subject after the manner of Stesichoros.  Herakles narrates 
his victory over Kteatos and Eurytos, the,Siamese Twins of 
Greek mythology. "They were the offspring of Poseidon and 
Molione, and had, according to the post-Homeric legend, two 
heads, four hands, and four feet, but a single body. "l'he twins 
Otos and Ephialtes were also monstrosities. Homer does not 
explicitly state the physical unton of the Moliones. In Y 638 
he calls them twins, and says that while one drove, the other 
plied the whip. "Their putative father was Aktor, so that 
they are called 'Axropieve B 621, and 'Axr. MoMove A 750. 
Though metronymies occur (Cheiron is dQwpióss), the juxta- 
position of a patronymie and a metronymie is improbable. 
The moderns arc inclined to follow tbe ancients in believing 
that MoMore conceals an appellative. As generals of their 
uncle Augeias they gained a vietory over Herakles (mpós ófo 
ov0€ "HgaakAgs), but were afterwards slain near Kleonai; Pind. 
Ol. 10. 27 ff. Their death was pictured on the throne of the 
Amyklaian Apollo. 


1l. AevkiémTovs: this adj. was first used by Stes. Greek 
princes have white steeds. 'The horses of Rhesos were whiter 
than snow (K 437), the Dioskuroi are AevkózcXo. Pind. Pyth. 
]. 66, Eur. 77el. 639, as are Zethos and Amphion 4. F. 29; 
and so the gods PAoin. 600. Cf. also Diodor. 18. 32. While 
white was a saered colour for horses (Soph. Z7. 705, Plaut. 
Asin. 979, Verg. Aen. 19. 84, Hor. Sat. 1. 7. S) it did not 
necessarily imply excellence (xpóg ó& obk É£xco UÜUmmwv dáperiv 
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óplca. Simon de re equestri in R. M. 51. 67. 8. Greek and 
Hebrew taste (poc. 19. 11) was not Roman taste (color 
deterrimus albis Verg. Georg. 3. $2). Only a later age 
regarded white horses as a mark of luxury. Cf. Plut. Co. 
7. l, Livy 5. 28. The sons of Poseidon ims are naturally 
horsemen. —38. Cf. c 373 (Bóes) SjXkes, icoópoi. — lcokeáXovs 
(Ms.) would introduce a resolved — — —, which is objection- 
able.—4. yeyaóTras: D 866.  deov occurs in Épicharm. 103, 
Sem. 11, ófa, i.e. dFea, in the Argive dialect, iov in Sa. 56. 
The twin sons of Leda also sprang from an egg. Some see 
here a reference to Orphie doctrines.—Metre: logaoedic 
(regarded by some as dact.-epitrite). v. 9 rfxva with weak 
position as in Hes. Frag. 75, Pind. Ol. 6. 62.  Correption 
in the thesis is very rare (Kor. iv., Fork-Soxcs xxvii. 24). 
See Smyth Z'rans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 28. 194. 


X. Schol Pind. JVem. 1. 1; cf. Strabo 1. 59. The 
Korinthians under Archias settled in 734 p.c. the island of 
Ortygia, kXAewü&rv Zvpakoccüv 0áXos. | At the latest in the 
second half of the sixth century, Ortygia was united by a 
mole to Achradina on the mainland. ékAekTov: cf. Xoyáówv 
AQev Paus. 7. 22. 5, picked, i.e. *unhewn;' Thuc. 4. 4 
Aoyáógv d$épovres MOovs, 4. 31 Aiüwv Xovyáógv memowuévov. But 
Ibykos implies that the mole was constructed with more than 
usual care and of selected stones. àvapvràv: perhaps vapirüv. 
On e$ see Sa. xxiv.—Metre : logaoedic. 


XI. Dlut. Quaest. Symp. 9. 15. 2; Plato Phaidros 949 c. 
Plato has mapà 0eois— apud deos, in. diis (cf. Ter. Andria 233 
im alis peccandi locum) *in the judgment of the gods. Cf. 
€v 0cotet T)» O(kqv Occew * before the tribunal of heaven,' Soph. 
Antig. 459. Reading 6eoís (Aiolie accus.) the meaning will 
be 'sinning against the gods. Cf. Xen. AMemorabh. l. 3. 4 
TOV íNNmv O6 ucplav karwyópec (Sokr.), otrwes mapà rà bmó rGv 
0cGv o"uawóueva Toto0ol TL, GvXaTTÓuevo. TT)» apà rots àvÜpormots 
dóo£íav. Tpós àvOpóTmov: either *from,' as ruyv ... dpgat mpós 
TávTeov II 84, or *n the eyes of," as &ówov mpós àvOp. 'Thuk. 
]. 71. 5.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XII. Chrysipp. mepi àmoQar. ld. Für den Tod ist kein 
Araut gewachsen. Cf. Anakr. xvi, Aisch. Zwm. 648, and 
contrast Pind. Pyth. 4. 186 àAX' émi kai 0aváre | Gápuakov és 
&üperüs üMi£w ebpéc0a. abv üXNois. $ápuakov also Archil. 9. 6. 
—Metre: dact. hexam. with anacrusis, the enhoplian rhythm 
formed of two prosodiaes (— j-— — —  -—.—.—  -— aud 
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PYTHERMOS 


PyrurERMos, the next writer of skolia after Terpander, is 
said to have invented the Ionian (or Hypophrygian) 
musical mode, which received this name from the fact 
that the poet was born in Teos, an Ionic island, West- 
phal placed him early in the seventh century because 
Polymnastos, who is quoted by Alkman, is said to have 
brought the Ionian mode from Kolophon to Sparta. It 
is more probable that he lived shortly before or at the 
same time as Hipponax or Ananios (540 B.c.), since one 
of these iambists refers to him by name. Pythermos is 
thus a contemporary of his countryman Anakreon. He 
borrowed from Sappho the logaoedie pentapody (hendeca- 
syllabus) which remained a characteristic form of the 
skolion for two centuries. 


Athen. 14. 625 6, citing Ananios (2) or Hipponax, xpvoeóv 
Aéyet 1I. cs o00ày rdXXa, Suidas, s.v. oo00» 7j». * All else is then 
nought save gokl.' Of. Alk. xxv., Pind. xxxii., Theogn. 699 
TA50ce. 0' àvÜpomwv» dper? pia "yiverou. 1jóe, | mTNovretv: Gv O 
XNwv o0év dp' $jv óoeNos, Antiphan. Frag. 232, 'Trag. Adesp. 
204 xpvaós *yáp éarw 0s Bpordv Exec kpáry. y &pa : the imperf. 
of the sudden recognition of a previously unsuspected con- 
nection between two things. "The imperf. denotes that the 
present fact, thongh just recognized, was true before. "The 
imperf. of * previous admission ' is different. For the nse of 
7v dpa cf. v 200 ok dpa mávra vofjuoves o00€ Oikato. cav, Soph. 
Q. K. 117, PW. 978, Enr. Het. 740, Or. 731; Hippol oo301 
H. PF. 341, Med. 03, Frag. 810, Aristoph. Pax 832, Nubes 
1028, Plato Gorg. 508 c, schol. Theokr. 11. 1; see Kock on 
Nubes 165, Shilleto on ''huk. 1. 69, Demosth. /a/sa leg. 8 177. 
TüÀXo : not rdAAa, Lucius de cras; 12. 'The use in ordinary 
Attie is uncertain (r&AÀAa Waeschke de crasi Aristoph., Shil 
leto pref. to Demosth. /a/sa leg.).—Metre: logaoedic (phalae- 
cean). 


ANAKREON. 


Tnu& peculiar charm of Aiolic lyrie is the result of a com- 
bination of qualities that rarely coexist iu the literature 
of any people. With Anakreon, the successor of Alkaios 
and Sappho in the cultivation of the song, grace and 
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delieaey part conipany with intensity and force, and in 
their separation the former lose much of their immediate- 
ness and sincerity.  Anakreon was an louian, and an 
Ilonian was incapable of catching the subtle grace that 
distinguishes the poetry of the Aiolians. 


The extraordinary fame of the 'TTean bard in modern 
times is largely due to the admiration of poems which 
Anakreon did not write, an admiration that is at once 
vicioua3 on the stylistic side and ignorant of the debased 
form iu which the 4aaLreonteía are composed. Of the 
many proofs of the late date of these poems, which are 
found i the 4tAology of Kephalas, a work of the tenth 
century, some may be mentioned here in addition to the 
absence of imitation on the part of Horace aud of citation 
by the authors who quote the genuine fragments. 1. 
Amnakreon is expressly mentioned as the model for the 
imitation. 92. The metre, which consists chiefly of cata- 
IcceDejambie dimeters z—-—— .2-—— -—— (which were 
rarely [xxx.] used by Anakreon himself) and 10nie dimeters, 
is monotonous, and shows flagrant violations of classical 
usage, some of which are due to the influence of the 
accent, 3. The dialect, in which epie, Attie, and Doric 
forms appear. 4. Other anachronisms, such as allhusions 
to painting, sophistical mannerisms, mention of the 
Parthians, the "Eperes in place of "Epos. 5. The absence 
of individual traits. 


These poems are the work of unknown anthors whose 
dates range from the period of the Empire to late Byzan- 
time times. 


So pervasive has been the influence of the /4no£reonteia 
upon European literature since they were first printed (1n 
1554), that it is well nigh hopeless to substitute in the 
popular conception the more robust figure of the genuine 
poet for that of the graceful octogenarian who captivated 
the fancy of the seventeenth century. 


The life of Anakreon, though full of vicissitudes like 
that of Archilochos and Alkaios, was narrow 1n its 
sympathies. A native of the city of Teos he followed 
his fellow citizens into exile when the Greeks were 
menaced by the Persian Harpagos in 545; and assisted 
in establishing the colony of Abdera in Thrace. Either 
in the confliets prior to his migration or in connection 
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with the founding of his new home he seems to have 
lost his shield in battle. Of his further life we know 
nothing until he appears in Samos where Polykrates had 
established a court renowned for its oriental magnificence 
and luxury. After the murder of that despot Anakreon 
accepted an invitation of the art-loving Hipparchos, the 
son of the tyrant Peisistratos, to make Athens his home. 
Here he enjoyed the favour of the great, becoming the 
friend of Xanthippos, the father of Perikles, and of the 
rich Kritias, whose grandson of the same name— one of 
the Thirty Tyrants-—called him (Frag. 7) 


"a vumogtwv épéüuo ua, "yvvatkQv Tymepómevpua, 
aUNQv üvr'raXNov, diXoBápBirov, 300v, üXvmOv. 

At Athens Anakreon found Simonides and the dithy- 
rambie poet Lasos. | Upon the assassination of Hipparchos 
in 514 he may have quitted Athens, or he may have 
have remained until the expulsion of Hippias in 510. 
The democratic Athens of Kleisthenes must have been 
uncongenial to a court poet; and we may well conclude 
from one of his epigrams (103) that he took refuge with 
the princely Aleuadai in Thessaly. He is reported to 
have died at the age of eighty-five, and, if born about 573, 
may have lived to witness the Ionic Revolt and the 
stirring events that followed in its train. Of these there 
is however no trace in his poems, and the tradition that 
he was in 'Teos in 495 is untrustworth y. 


It is as difficult to disengage the man Anakreon from 
the court poet as it'is to apportion his poems to the 
different periods of his life. Strabo says that his poetry 
was 'full of Polykrates, and though the name of the 
tyrant, euriously enough, nowhere appears in the extant 
fragments, we shall not err in referring most of the songs 
to the period of his sojourn at the vicious Samian court, 
to the brillianey of which he and Tbykos lent their muse. 
Personal independence Anakreon may have preserved in 
part with all his supple wordliness, but his art, while not 
utterly venal—o58' ápyvpt kókor' éXaume m&600 he says in 
Frag. 33—, seems to have been absorbed by his vocation 
as elegantiae arbiter. Even in those poems that bear a 
more pronounced mint-mark of individuality (xix., xx.) 
we are uncertain whether he is not parading himself for 
court applause. His sportiveness and levity forbid an 
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immediate approach to his more intimate self. If life 
and art are one with him and there is no visible 
confliet between his ideal and his environment, still we 
cannot rid ourselves of the feeling that at times, with the 
subtle irony of the man of the world, the poet disengages 
himself from the theme in which he is apparently absorbed. 
His genius could bloom only in an atmosphere that ad- 
mitted no other standard of proportion than the ephemeral 
delight consequent upon the adoration of the senses. Life 
was endurable to him as a poet only because of its amuse- 
ments; its realities, its sorrows, which echo through the 
other Ionian poets, are unsung by him. 


The five books into which the Alexandrians divided his 
poems, containeg, besides the songs, iambies, and also 
elegies and epigrams, some of which have been preserved 
together with much that is fraudulent. As a writer of 
elegies Anakreon continued the Ionie tradition especially 
of Mimnermos, though the Kolophonian poet's conception 
of love is dissimilar ; but it is more particularly in the 
iambies, and chiefly in combination with choriambies, 
that he shows himself the successor of Archilochos and 
Hipponax. "The popular estimate of the poet as a bibulous 
and amorous greybeard ignores his marked capacity for 
satire, wherein he shows the native talent of the Ionian 
for ridicule and raillery. "The *effeminate? Ionian had à 
sharp tongue. Itisonly when Anakreon gives expression 
to scorn or hate that he displays genuine feeling. The 
satire on. Artemon deals with externals and not with 
character, but it is as effective a weapon as the more 
envenomed vituperation with which Axchilochos assailed 
Lykanibes. 


It is as the singer of love and wine that Anakreon 
manifests his affinity to the Aiolians. Between him aud 
Sappho the gulf is profound.  Sensuous poetry to be 
great must be impassioned, and from Anakreon's poetry 
of the passions all genuine passion is absent. He is 
devoid of depth as he is devoid of vivid feeling. Instead 
of the soul-compelling worship of Aphrodite we have a 
conventionalized erotic that lacks relief and never loses 
its equanimity. At best Anakreon may be compared 
only with Alkaios in his lighter moods. He shows us 
only the curtain, Alkaios the stage. To the court poet 
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Eros is the supreme deity of the pantheon. It was 
Anakreon's task, following the example of Ibykos, to 
chant zaiol Üuvo, to sing of Smerdies of the lovely 
locks, of Ikleubulos, and of the other dainty pages of Poly- 
krates. *' These are our gods' (obro. $uiv 0€oí eicw) he 
answered, when asked why his songs were not consecrated 
to the gods. The only poem that has the faintest touch 
of religious spirit is that in honour of Artemis (Frag. i.). 


But contrasts impair our appreciation of the peculiar 
excellenee of Anakreon. Judging his art by what it is, 
not by what it is not, we must accord to him the dis- 
tinection of having created the toying grace with which 
he treats his theme. He possesses a singular sweetness, 
urbanity, exquisite simplieity—in part phe source of his 
popularity—and a delicate and airy touch. He has the 
gift of bonhomie, he smiles when he is provoked, he has 
the art of gracious confession when he recounts his repulse 
. at the hands of some favourite of the court ; though, it 
iniy be remarked, women seorn him only when he is old. 
The master of the revels he is master of himself, and 
rarely descends to grossness. lIHe could not well have 
retained his vigorous sensuousness til old age had his 
wine not been tempered with the water of ecwdposivs. 
Nor does his verse show any trace of dithyranmbie ecstacy, 
though an old writer says that 1t was composed under the 
constant inspiration of Dionysos. He has no love for 
Skythian orgies, strife, or tales of battles ; he loves only 
&ood cheer graced by song and love. Within his narrow 
sphere of the enjoyment of the present, Anakreon moves 
with the security of the finished artist. Grace is his 
ideal (xvii. Splendour and colour we may not demand 
from a poet whose virtues are simplicity and easy negli- 
gence (non elaboratum ad pedem says Horace). In magery 
he is poor, but his few elaborate figures are cavried out 
with tact and delicacy. "The anclent rhetoricians classed 
him among the writers of the (smooth? style (4A3a$vpà 
cóv0ccis) and remark upon his áé$£^ea. | He unfolds his 
thought analytically, like an. Ionian, and. thus preserves, 
with a few exceptions, the natural order of the words. 
Akin to the simplicity of his thought are the light and 
limpid measures he employs.  Aiolie logaoedies, notably 
the vlyconic, are preferred ; but he is no slavish imitator of 
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the Aiolians, and he refrains from adopting the Alkaic or 
the Sapphie stanza. His choriambies are full of energy, 
and the trochaies move with exquisite lightness; his 
ionies, a measure to which he gave a secure place in 
literature, are preserved from monotony by the intro- 
duction of the * broken' foot. "The variety of his rhythms 
was reinforced by the numerous musical modes (Dorian, 
Lydian, and Phrygian) and by the variety of the instru- 
ments (especially the Aiolie barbiton) which he employed. 


His dialect is the literary Ionic of his time tempered 
with an occasional Aiolie form indicative of his debt to 
his Lesbian models. 


Anakreon's after-fame was secured at-Athens by his 
popularity as à writer of songs which, above those of all 
other poets, were suited to grace the syniposion. He 
found endless imitators in Greek—including Theokritos, 
and the parallels in Horace show his hold upon the 
Latin poet. His image was staniped upon the eoins of 
Teos, and his statue, together with that of Xanthippos, 
was seen by Pausanias on the Akropolis at Athens. 


1. Hephaist. 69 and schol. 221. A hymn, perhaps of the 
kletic class, formed the introduction to the ancient edition of 
Anakreon as it did to that of Alkaios. The poem is incom- 
plete.—1. éXadnóXe: cf. Zi 19, Z7ymn 27. 2 dele . . . vrapÜévov 
&iüolgv, éAadmóXov lexéaipav, Soph. T'rach. 913, Eur. Z. A. 1570 
T&t Zvós, 0npokróve, Kallim. 3. 17, Hor. 1. 12. 22 saevis inimica. 
virgo | belluis, 4. 6. 33. Deliae tutela deae fugaces | lyncas et 
cervos cohibentis arcu. — Artemis destroys the savage inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, and protects the civilized dwellers in 
the city (l. S).—2. £av05: blonde is the type of beauty in à 
brunette people.— 39. Cf. 9 470 mórvia 0pGv, | " Apregas ü»yporépn. 
—14. Am9a(ov: the diphthong is shortened before ov. "The 
Lethaios was a tributary of the Maeander. On its bank, or 
near the river, was the city of Magnesia (cf. róNs kaM, An0aío 
kekMuuérn Te0Gs ''heogn. 1216, by Anakr.?), where there was à 
temple of Artemis Leukophryene, which derived its name 
from Leukophrys, a city in the plain of the Maeander. This 
temple was fanious for its exquisite proportions and in size 
was exceeded only by the temples at Ephesos and Didyma. 
ij kov: some adopt the v./. tov, *come and tarry by the eddies 
of the Lethaios,! and read éyxa6ópa.  kov (Tov) is common in 
invocations, —6. éc'karopás : only here ; cf. eiekarafalvc cw 222, 
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Stes. iii. 1, and eiekaraóDve. —'7. xatpovc" is postponed so as to 
precede its explanation (o) yáp). àvnpépous: 7juepos, gentle by 
culture (mpabs gentle by nature), is here opposed to &vyptos. 
Uncivilized people are &xyp:ot, like the Chalybes, Aisch. Prom. 
716. Artemis was called 'Huépg; see on Dacch. v. 39, 96. — 
8. moatves keeps the tone of v. 3. Cf. moudjv Nav A 296, 
mouualvcv ikérgy. Aisch. Eum. 91, m. erparóv Eur. Frag. 741; 
so fjovkoAQ, Óepameów, curo, foveo. — Metre: glyconies, or 
glyconies followed by a pherecratic. "There are two systems 
(3--5) The mode was probably Lydian, as the tone is 
suppliceatory. Cf. iv., viii. 


II. Dio Chrys. Or. 2. (t. 1. 36) A kletic hymn.—1. 
SapáAns (only here): the 'subduer';—óagd$ww i) &*epwxos 
Hesych. Cf. xxv. 4, Soph. Antig. 781 "Epws ávikare.. 0nuaMqsto 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 121, Eur. Hippol. 231. Some compare 
óduaMs, uócxos, mos, iuvenca and tr. fyouthful' "Epos: 
to the genuine Anakreon Eros is a youth, not a child. The 
épures of Pindar are impersonal, except in Frag. 122. 4, and 
only à few monuments of early art show the multiplication 
of the god.  Anakreon's laudation of Eros is overlooked in 
Plato Symp. 177 A o0 Oewóv áXXots uév Twot OeQv Üuvovs kal 
mauQvas eivat zremovjuévovs, TQ 0" Epert . . . u0é €va TOT 0r€, cÍ. 
Eur. Zippol. 541.—2. 'The Nymphs are often associated with 
Dionysos, whom they reared. (Cf. Soph. O. 7. 1109 Nvu9üv 
"EXukeviówv, ais vNeora ovwrat((e. The first Mainads were 
the nymphs. PBaechos trained the Nymphs in song, Hor. 
9. 19. 3; cf. skol. iv. Bpouíats Nóuóats. | kvaváómibes : cf. Ibyk. 
ii. 1.—3. Aphrodite in conjuuction with Dionysos, Roscher 
1. 1065 ; with the Loves, Eur. Bacch. 402.—5. ópécv kopueás 
(Mss.) would be a unique case in glyconics of the shift in 
position of the cyclie dactyl.—6. vv. 1-6 recall the Xé&s 
elpouévy. In 1-3 the order of substantives and adjectives is 
chiastie. In Frag. i. too the arrangement is not simple. 
yovvoüpac suits a kletic hymn. Cf. Archil 75 xA00', &vai 
"Hoatre, ka ot oUjuuaXos. ^yovvoUuéyo tXaos "yéveo.—'77. Tipi : 
the plur. after the sing. yovvoüuai: cf. xvi. l. 4, xxii. 2. 4, 
xxiv. 1. 3. We might expect £M uot. kexyapwopévqs : *and 
may it find favour with thee,' by anticipation, with evxeMjs, 
iustead of xexapwuévos. 9€ gives independence to the inf. 
( Zimper.) which follows the imper. The inf. pres. in 1l. 8 and 
11 follows the aor. imper. "he inf.—imper. often has a 
touch of solemmity. Cf. Cauer 487 », 8. For the thought, 
cf. Aristoph. Jwbes 274 émako/care Oetáuevor Ovalav Kal rois 
lepotct xapetaat, —8. émakobey : especially of a god hearkening 
to the prayer of his worshipper; cf. Aristoph. Zqg. 1080, 
Aves 205.—10. epflvos: first here; note the play on 
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-BovAos.— 11. Acivvo'e or Aco—if the contraction is later than 
Anakr. Ionie inser. have KAeo- and KXev- and even ó$eóyo. 
Epigraphieal monuments from lonie territory show Aeovis 
and Adérvoos ; but in xxii. Anakr. has Acóvvoos. | Kretschmer 
(Gesch. d. gr. Sprache 225, 241) explains the eo—:o by referring 
the name to a Thrakian source. — 131. 8éxeo0av:. subject 
Kleubulos. "The inf. cannot depend on c(ufovXos because 
of 8é.. On the inf. see Goodwin JM. 7'. 785.—Metre: as i. 
Three systems (34-5--3) constitute, as it were, strophe, 
epode, and antistrophe. Note the basis — — in v. 3. The 
episynaloiphe in 4, 7, 10 indicates synaphea (contrast xxvii. 3). 


III. Herod. vepi exyuárov 57. 5: qnoted to show the 
repetition of the same word with diflerent endings. Cf. 
Archil 69. Anaphora also in xvii, xxiii  épéo: as xxx., 
Archil. 95. $wckéo: Hesych. has ótocketiv: QaAémew ovvexàs 
T?» üpacw gerafláNNovra, oculis intentis aliquid. 1nvestigare. 
From óàc-or-ckéo? 

IV. Athen. 13. 564 n. —1. tapOévioy Aérov: see on Ibyk. 
ii. 1. Eur. Zfppol. 1006 has ap0évov vvxi» £xyov.  BMémO 
first here, Hom. óépkouai.— 2. 9(tpac: an Ionie word, cf. 
ó(fgots.  Koes: perhaps connected etymologically with caveo. 
The same root in 0vockóos, üuvokàv * sheep-minded ' Aristoph. 
KEq. 964.—4. qvvoxceies : cf. 0evós qrioxos of Love, Hermesia- 
nax S4. With the gen. as Plato Phaidr. 2465; with the 
accus. Hdt. 4. 193. Anakr. usually avoids metaphors but 
when he employs them is full of life (xix., xxvii.) The poem 
may refer to the Kleubulos of ii, iii. ; cf. Max. Tyr. 8. 96 
puecràü ajroÜ (Anakr.) rà qcouara Tís Zpuépótos kóuys Kai Tüv 
KA«eofBobXov 0$0aNu Gv. 

WV. Schol. O 192, Eust. 7/. 1019. 1.—1. p«(s (*umvs is also 
Aiolie. IlIoeu8q5ióv: Iloció«tov B 506 and on Ionic inser.; 
Ilocióqgtov uiv C. I. A. 1l. 283. 17 where the absence of the 
article is to be noticed. "Arruol róv Tepi xeiueptovs Tpomáàs 
pjva ILocecócQva kaXoücw. | Attic -ceóv from -q(i)óv. —2. éornkcv 
adest; cf. éBOouos écTríke. (*began") uets T 117. The schol. 
has vegéA, 9' ÜOwp Bap O' d-ypiou xeusQves karáyovcw, Eust. 
vebéAa. 0! ÜOar. Bapóvovrau, üypio 06 x. mara'yoücw. | Bergk 
conj. veóéAas 0' (Owp | Bapóvei, Aia. T' d'yptot x. k., comparing 
Hor. Zpod. 13. 1 et imbres nivesque deducunt Iovcm.— 8. &ypvoc: 
xeiua. üyp. Eur. Andr. 74S, &veuot d»yp. Aisch. Prom. 1048.— 4. 
marayéo here first of storms ; of clonds Aristoph. JVubes 378. 


VI. Strabo 3. 151, Pliny .N. H. 7. 154 Amacereon poeta, 
Arganthonio Tartessiorum regi CL tribut annos etc. Hát. 
1. 163 (ef. 4. 159) says he lived not less than 120 years, during 
S0 of which he was king. His reign fell shortly before 
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Anakreon's time. On TTartessos, cf. Stes. i. It was called 

e0óalumov, oXBla. —1. Éyoy' : the iambie basis in the beginning 
of the strophe is defensible (Blass xdyó). "ApgaA0etus as 
A«q0aíov i. 4.  Amaltheia, according to one version of the 
story, was a goat that gave suck to the infant Zeus. From 
one of its horns flowed nectar, from the other ambrosia, 
according to Kallim. 1. 49. Another legend told how Zeus 
broke off one horn and made it the cornu copiae. Cf. Roscher 
]. 262. Like Archilochos (25), Anakreon seorned wealth. 
Stob. 113. 38 reports that the poet, on receiving a talent of 
gold from Polykrates, returned it with the remark ,ucà 
ówpeàü» djs üva'vykátev dypvmvetv, Cf. Frag. 33 o00 dpyvp] 
KdkoTr E&Xagme Te(0Q.—Q. Te ka(: cf. xv. and mpeis re kai oéka 


Pind. Ol. 1. 79. 


VII. Athen. 13. 5996, citing Chamaileon, who in his book 
on Sappho reported that some believed this poem to have been 
addressed to her by Anakreon. | Hernesianax maintained 
that Sappho and Anakreon lived at the same time; but this 
opinion and that reported by Chamaileon represent an attempt 
to bring two famous names into conjunction at the expense of 
ehronology. Sappho's reply was supposed to be (the spurious) 
Frag. 26 xetvov, Q xpvaó0pove Moo", &vwrmes | Üuvov, ék rás kaXM- 
yóvaikos éa0Aüs | Tijos xcpas óv üei0e Tepmvüs | mpéa Bus. dyavós. 
Weleker thought the last strophe of vii. was spurious, though 
it is evidently the source of the story that Anakreon was in 
love with Sappho. Anakreon withholds the names of women 
in viii., xxvii, but he addresses a special poem to Kallikrite 
(118) and Eurypyle appears in xi. (seen.), Asteris in 725. 
The names of boys he does not attempt to conceal.—1. The 
*purple ball' may be an apple, the token of love (see on 
Ibyk. i. D), but is more probably to be taken literalyy. Cf. 
0373. Meleager in Amth. Pal. 5. 914 has e$airàv Tv 
"Epwra and in Apoll. Rhod. 3. 135 Aphrodite offers to Eros a 
c$aipa eórpóxaNos with which the infant Zeus had played. 
Eros is represented as a ball-player in Millingen Unmed. 
Mon. xi. — 8mÓre: of à renewed assault of love (Alkm. xiii. 
note).—2. Cf. "Epws ó xpvookópas Eur. I. A4. 548.—83. vfjyc— 
vejw. . v5 was Samian for vég.  cáufiaNov — aávóaNov as in 
Eumelos.—7. For the omission of éarí cf. xiv., xvi. 6, xxv. 4. 
—8. ü&AXmv — m pós 0" dXNov rwós kóÓumv. 


VIII. Hephaist. 34.—1. trp(ov: Samos was as famous for 
its cakes as Banbury or Nuremberg. Hdt. 3. 48 tells of a 
Samian festival at which sweetmeats of sesame and honey 
were eaten.—2. &ffpàs: Stes. x.  épóeccav: dvi é£póeoca of 
the xcvvs of Hermes (Hymn 3. 31).—9. áXXo: of playing 
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with the fingers, after the Oriental fashion. The pectis was 
à Lydian instrument that was improved by Anakreon. The 
poet also used the magadis with 20 strings, the Lesbian 
barbiton, and the flute. wepátev 'serenade as Alk. xxxiv.; 
here in the day-time.  vá48': diaeresis as in vá Archil. 70. 1. 
For the elision of /ofa cf. E 5, K 277, II 385, IIaAAáót '"AQavaíg 
(— — — — — —), yvvawl éc0Njv (-- — — —) on Attic inser., 
x'pvkc àQavárev Kaibel 772 (from Imbros) There are eight 
possible cases in Attic tragedy. Perhaps the usual method 
was to write the 70/a and pronounce it as y. Eust. on K 977 
says the 'ancient' writing was ópr&t "OOvceós. In the in- 
scriptions a verb twice omits its augment after mau.  Ross- 
baeh reads mapà mo401 | ágpj, Wilamowitz map' 'Iáugm. pd: 
&gpij rapÜévos Hes. Frag. 242 Rz.—Metre: priapeum. 





IX. Hephaist. ;/2. The leap from the Leukadian cliff was 
supposed to cure those aflicted with unrequited love or to 
effect a change in the sentiments of the loved one. Stesi- 
choros sang of the leap of the maiden Kalyke, who was 
enamoured of Euathlos. The story of Sappho's suicide 
rests on the unproved assertion of her love for Phaon. By 
the time of Euripides the expression had grown into a proverb : 
Kykl. 166 pias r' és dNugv. Nevkáóos. mérpas dmo. Cf. Ovid 
Sappho Phaoni Y71 hanc legem locus ille tenet. pete protinus 
altam | Leucada, mec saxo desiluisse time. The fall was 
occasionally broken by bladders attached to the person of 
the sufferer, and a boat was conveniently at hand. One un- 
happy lover is said to have tried the merpatov dXua four times. 
Anakr. is here jesting or speaking of plunging into the waves 
oflove. aoXóv kópa: as mos ÓaXácons A 248, canos fluctus 
Lucr. 2. 767, canae Tethyi Catull. 60. 70. — e80ov : cf. "Epora 
Tívev Anakr. 163, ue05w Tró $iNqua ToNOv rÓv fpora memwkós 
Anth. Pal. 5. 305, longwunque bibebat amorem Verg. Acn. 1. 749. 
—Metre : a glyconie proóde and a simmiacum. 


X. Athen. 4. 774. Cf. Pind. Py!A. 4. 995 0vuiv éx06o001 
7pós ijj9av (as here, *merriment of youth?), Aisch. Pers. 841 
Vvxp Oióvres j0owjv. im! aqOXQv: vTó of musical accompani- 
ment as in i79 $opuiyyev Hes. Shield 280, kópua(or oT! a9Ao8 . . . 
Tal$ovres vm ópxuÜpuà 281-282, bm0 àuorépov (lyre and flute) 
Pind. OI. 7. 13, órai eáNmeyyos Soph. El. 711, 8(& Aero? Atfvos 
| nerá re . . . kiBápas | evpiyyyev 0* Uo Eur. J. A. 1036, Aópas 
Uro Phoin. 824, bro rvwrávev. Bacch. 156, 6m vmqkriówv Hát. 1. 
17, &àwv iw! a)Ngrüpos Archil. 193, cf. T'heogn. $25. In the 
case of c)v kaMáguoto Bog Pind. Nem. 5. 38.the tones of the 
instrument accompany the words. The flutes known as 
"lomo. were sometimes called «caukol and were used at 

T 
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banquets. "They were perhaps half as long as the brmepréMetot 
and formed the octave to those which were common in the 
choruses of inen. See Howard Zarvard. Studies 4. 39. Von 
Jan suggests that they may have been called 744«omot in con- 
tradistinction to the uecókxomo: class. ——M etre as ix. 


XI. Athen. 12. 533 k&.  Chamaileon, quoting from Anakr. 
£av05 à EcpvmróNQ uéNe Ó mepuiópyros 'Apréuov, reports that the 
nick-name epi$. owed its application to the fact that the 
luxurious Artemon was *'carried about? in a litter; for 
Anakr. says that he passed from poverty to aflluence, spi» 
uév KT... The words £av05 ... 'Apréuwcv are from another 
poem (in iambie dimeters or tetrameters, cf. xxix.) in which 
the poet castigated the parvenu, who, according to tradition 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 97), was preferred to himself by Eurypyle. 
Anakr. may have alluded to Artemon's effeminate mode of 
locomotion, but there is nothing of the sort in Frag. xi. and 
we know of a mepup. 'Apréuwv, the engineer, who assisted 
Perikles in the siege of Samos and because of his lameness 
had to direct the operations from a chair (Plut. Per. 27). 
Probably Chamaileon and Herakl. Pontikos (Plut. 7.7.) mis- 
interpreted mepu$., which here means *notorious' ; at least it 
is as an adulterer that he is referred to by Aristoph. Acharn. 
850 (cf. schol. and Miller Mélanges 350). o mepurórupos 'Ap. 
Acharn. S50 is a combination of Anakreon's mepi ($ópyros) and 
movapós (1l. 5). For rich upstarts cf. Hor. Epod. 4, Juv. 1. 27, 
4. 94. Acro on Carm. 4. 9. 9 is probably referring to this 
poem, which he calls a sa£yra. 


l. mpiv pév . . . vóy 8e 10 (cf. Theogn. 57, Plato epigr. 15): 
the first member contains only participles. ^ pBéprov is 
either a shabby, rustic garment, perhaps so called from the 
Berbenii, an Arkadian folk (it was the fashion to regard the 
Arkadians as rustic boors; cf. Alk. 38, 91), or a kind of 
headgear that was compressed and narrowed to a point (xa. 
éco.) kaNopparoa: Hesych. has kaX'mrrpa* ke$aMos kaNóuuara. 
If BepBépiov and kaXéuguara refer to clothing, éc$. denotes the 
pinched appearance of the man who is starved. | C£, Aristoph. 
PI. 561 (ec$9«óóes) of the lean sons of Poverty, and contrast 
Hor. Epod. 4. 8 bis trium ulnarum toga. For the plural in 
apposition to the singular, which may be a bit of irony, cf. 
Hes. Shield 313 rpímros. kNAvrà £pya, Soph. PAW. 35 &£kmwyga, 
rexr)juara.—2. In Persia, Dabylonia, and Lydia men wore 
ear-rings (Pliny JN. H. 11. 37. 50).—3. Bergk supplied óépw 
5«€.—4. At Atlrens the dápromóNMóes had a reputation for 
Bilingsgate. Cf. Aristoph. Ztanae 857 Xotoopeto at 0" ov O€jus | 
ávópas moujràs Go ep ápromóNas.  Hermippos wrote a comedy 
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entitled 'ApromóMóes, which was aimed at Hyperbolos and his 
mother.—6. Bíov: de victu (Hom. toros) as in Hes. W. D. 
232. See Verrall on Eur. Mcd. 194; cf. 8iorov q6pov Med. 
1107.—7. 8ovp( — kdo. ; cf. Pollnx 10. 177 oxe0os o Tüv a)xéva 
€vOévra 0e? uacTvyoücÓa. rv epi r/jv dvyopàv kakovpyyotüvra.—8. 
Cf. pepomiouévo vóreo Frag. 166, Hor. Epod. 4. ll sectus 
flagellis hic triumviralibus,—9.. érerAaévos: the punishment 
of adulterers.— 10. caTrivQ seems to have been a war chariot 
(cf. Hymn 4. 13, Eur. //e£. 1311 with i) Some think it was 
a &puápa£a such as was used by Xerxes and the ambassadors 
to the Persians. Hesych. has cartve: (sic): aà dua£aw. —.Con- 
nect with cdcau ka0(ca.. — IIádioi.— kaÜéppava —évória are as 
old as Homer (fpuara c 997). Sce Dict. Antiq. s.v. inauris, 
where there is a fine example of the 'stringing together? of 
the various parts. Perhaps we should read xarépuara.—11. 
Kókns: à nick-name, perhaps becanse she was a $apuaketrpi. 
Cf. kvkeiQ*. mrorüv ÓgNmrjpiov Hesych. | extaB(okmvy : sun-shades 
(ckiáóewx) Aristoph. Eq. 1348, Aves 1550, Ovid Ars am. 2. 909, 
Fasti 2. 311; Panofka pl 19. 9. They were raised and 
lowered as now. (On the frieze of the Parthenon Eros pro- 
tects Aphrodite by a sun-shade. A Persian satrap shades 
himself on the Nereid monument (Baumeister fig. 1233). 
Cf. the 0oXMa "Theokr. 15. 39 and see Becker's CAaricles 195. 
Slaves often carried sun-shades and fans for effeminate men. 
—12. aros: cf. alrws . . . dore yvvatka X 195, aürws óTOCOTEp 
Soph. 4ias 1179. Here the adj. éu$. takes the place of the 
adv. that usually follows aros. | See Buttmann .Lezil. 1. 37, 
Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 931. dáfpats before «yvrai£iv would yield 
a catalectic dimeter (as the clausula); but it is better to 
folow Scehoemann, since without some such addition as 
éuóepijs (cf. Sa. xxxi. ), we should have the unique construction 
of aires cum dat. (—instar cum qen.) —Metre: a verse con- 
sisting of two choriambs, followed either by an iamb. dim. 
catal. or à glyconic, is repeated, with an iamb. dim. acatal. 
as epode. Scheme & b. "The structure is not that of a real 
strophe. Inv. llforthefirst .-... ... 1 -. we find a diiambus. 
Cf. xii. and such variations as appear in later tragedy, e.j. 
Soph. PAZ. 1138—1161,and in comedy Aristoph. Lysistr. 326— 
310. Some read más 0.  Wilamowitz Isyllos 133 calls the 
metre of xi. ionic (anaklomenoi) tetrameter. 


XII. 1-29 Hophaist. 51, schol. Aristoph. Aves 1379; 3.4 
Lucian Herc. Ga/l. S in paraphrase. "The poet having been 
scorned by a beautiful boy, flies aloft to Olympos to demand 
satisfaction of Eros, who refuses to listen to his aged petitioner. 
Other poems of the poet's old age are xvi, xxviii. Himer. 
Or. 14. 4 tells the story of the poet/s threatening the Loves 
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that, unless they punished à youth who had scorned him, he 
would never again sing in their honour. —1. cTepUyeoo: the 
only ease in Anakr. of the addition, after the Aiolic fashion, 
of -ecc. to a non-sigmatic stem.  KoUja:s and djjracs are the 
only cases in Anakr. of -as. — Both occur at the verse-end (so 
with d/4rais in epic).—2. cvvnBàv: so in 44, skol. xvi., — 28à» 
in 18, skol. vi. —3. For the golden wings of Eros cf. Aristoph. 
Aves 698 ar(XBov vOrov rep/yow xpvcatv. —The metre has been 
regarded either as choriambic or as ionic. lf ionie, it shows 
the freer form that admits the choriambus. The resolved 
first foot, an innovation of Anakreon's, marks the fluttering 
agitation of the poet; v. 1 is put into the mouth of Kinesias 
in Aristoph. Aves 1372 to express the freedom of the later 
dithyramb.  Hossbach regards — — — — — as à diiambus 
not as a choriambus ; cf. xi. 11. Schmidt scans |, i. 
EES[-—— [ge ec: 
ionies Soph. O. 7. 486 (méroua. 9" &Nmrisw oÜr! év0dO. ópQv oür 
órícw) following the more agitated choriambics of 483 ff. 


XIII. Atil. Fortun. 359. Whether Anakreon is to be 
included in the list of poets who threw away their shields on 
the battle-field (Archil. 3, Alk. 32, Hor. 2. 7. 9) cannot be 
determined from this fragment. Some would refer the event 
to a campaign against Harpagos. Frag. 29 has been referred, 
with slight probability, to the same disaster (éyo à' &' aiTfs 
QUyov Gore kókkvt) | lt belongs rather to erotic contests. 
Frag. 31 óaxpéoecaáv T! éGiNgoev aixpuáv, 70 ópcóXomos uév " Apys 
QiMée uevatxuav, "7/2. vüv 0. dmó uév aréQavos móNeos ONwXev, 
85 máAat kor! fjoav üNkuioc MoNjotot, 91 0i. óy6re Kapikoepsyéos | 
óxávoto xeipa riÜéuevou, 99 6 uev Ü€Nov. uáxea0ot, | mápeort *yáp, 
u&xéc0cw, seen to imply a warlike spirit on the part of the 
poet or a fondness for describing war.—Metre: two chori- 
ambs -- a pherecratic. 


XIV. Athen. 15. 671x, 673p». Frag. xxvi. and 16 are 
addressed to the Samian Megistes (a clip-name for MeyurokMs 
or the like), who was beloved by the poet (Anth. Pal. 7. 25, 
97, Anth. Plan. 4. 306). 0: le notus; note the double 
article. For the order of words in v. 1, cf. Thuk. 1l. 6 oi 
Tpeo(jórepot ... o0 moXNós xpóvos émei0y K.T.À. — émel T€: aS 
Hdt. 5. 18. Àoyo : the willow was used for chaplets by the 
Karians (&ápxatov Kapüv oré$os), who first settled Samos ; and 
the custom was adopted by the Greeks of the island, who 
worshipped Dionysos as 'EAvyeós. On the omission of eic, 
cf. vii. 7.—Metre : ionies. 


XV. Athen. 10. 480r. Onthemixture, cf. Alk. xx. With 
the numerals supply k/a8o. Uóaros, and x. olvov. The imper. 
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plur. in -ec6« is not otherwise attested in Ionic poetry, apart 
from éméc0«w v./. Il. 1170. We tind eeféc0c iu Thasos, and 
similar forms appear in Korkyra, and possibly in Elis. The 
form appears to be an analogue of 8100000 (*0i00vo0c. — áva- 
denotes distribution rather than repetition. Cf. l'imoth. ii. 3 
and duguel£as Q 599. —Metre : as xiv. 


XVI. Stob. F/or. 118. 13. For the thought cf. Mimn. 1-5, 
Theogn. 768, inser. of Asia Minor (B. C. H. 7. 977) wpós óMeyov 
€cTi TÓ ('üv' TÓ TÉNos Ó xpóvos d-ourei, Hor. 2. 14. 1 ff. eheu 
fugaces . . . | labuntur anni, nec pietas moram | rugis et instanti 
senectae | adferet tndonitaeque morti. 'To the Greek poets old 
age is not *' beautiful and free."—1. Cf. moXóv re kdpy moXóv 
T€ "yévetov. X. "/4, ToMokporádovs *yépovras O 518, moMokpóradov 
yfjpas Bacch. 42 (B. 3), àzó kpord wv veNóueot0a. | m&vres yqpaMéot 
Theokr. 14. 68, raris iam sparsus tempora canis Ovid Metam. 
8. 568.—4. àvacraAóto, only here, *wont to bewail' (dv& is 
reinforced by 0aud).  cTaNó(w is connected with eraMo, -coc 
*drop.' Hesych. explains veoerdwvyes by veoódkpuvro. — The á- 
of dara x c — kXalc is adherescent as in ácrpdmTo, dcralpo. — 
5. pvxós : of Hades Aisch. Prom. 433, Soph. Aias 571, Eur. 
H. FP. 607, Herakl. 218.—6. «ká0o8os - * descent' only here in 
early Greek. Cf. Jj. I 408 ávópós 06 vx mdMw eMetv oltre 
AeieTi) | oU0' éXeráj, émel dp kev ágeljerat &pkos ó00vrov, Hes. 
T'heogon. 70, Aisch. Pers. 688 Zcr( 9" oix evé£oóov, | &ANws re 
TávTwS Xoi karà XÜovós 0col| Xafetv áuelvovs eiciv 1) ue0iévat, 
Theokr. 17. 120 80ev cav oàkéri vócros, Catull. 3. 11 qui smc 
iL per iter tenebricoswm | tiluc, unde negant redire quemquam, 
Verg. Aen. 6. 126 facilis decensus Averno ; | noctes atque dies 
patet. atri. ianua — Ditis; | sed. revocare gradum  swuperosque 
evadere ad. auras, | hoc opus, hic labor est, Hor. 1. 94. 15-18, 
2. 9. 27, ** The undiscover'd country from whose bourn no 
traveller returns." pf with ávaffvar: there is no hyperbaton 
here; verum et certum est me mon medire. éroi|.ov : for the 
(frequent) omission of écrí( with this word cf. Solon 4. 7, 
"oph. O. 7T. 92, Eur. Herakl. 509, Demosth. 9. 4, Plato 7'ep. 
2j11 E.—Metre: each of the two systems consists of three 
ionic tetrameters (a dodecameter), in which the fifth dimeter 
is pnre, the others anaklomenoi. Some write the lines as 
dimeters. 


XVII. Max. Tyr. 24. 9. For the conjunction of uéXca and 
Aéyot, cf. Alkm. vi.—Metre: anaklomenoi ionies. Note the 
absence of caesura as in xv. 


XVIII. Schol. v 88, citing the form áerpo»yáNat as having 
à higher Ionic flavour ('Ierwórepov). "The mase. derpáyaAo: of 
ear-rings in xi. 2. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 117 represents Eros and 
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Ganymede playing with derpáyaXot of gold. Cf. Baumeister 
fig. 835. paviav: cf. navías T' àAaAais re Pind. Frag. 208. 
For the thought cf. 'lheogn. 1931 exérA' "Epws, uavíat o? 
ériünv)cavro NaBoücat,, Pind. Nem. 11. 48 ámpocíkrtv 0 épibrav 
(impersonal) ó£órepat uavíai —Metre : two first glyconics (the 
first acatal., the second hypercatal.?) Hiller divided after 
€uL3GV. 


XIX. Hephaist. 39. $qg)Te: cf. Alkm. xiii. The softer 
aspect of Iros (ii., vii., xii. etc.) here yields to the severer 
type of Alk. ii., Ibyk. ii, Sim. 43, which is foreign to 
the Amnmakreonteia. | Eros brandishes a whip (Awit. Mus. 
C. p. 622). Here he bathes the poet in the  wintry 
mountain torrent, as the smith tempers his iron by 
plunging it into water. Cf. . 391 cs ó' ór dvà?p xaAx«e)Us 
TéAekuv . . . | eiv ÜOarc yvxpQ Bámrg. (Galen Meth. Med. 10. 
10, Luer. 6. 968 etc. employ the comparison to show the 
invigorating effect npon the body.) The poem probably 
refers to Smerdies of the beanutifiu locks. "The vigour of the 
comparison may indicate that the poet is not jesting, as in 
ix., but conceals with his fine amiability the sting of despised 
love. -TeAéke: usually *axe,' here *hammer.' xaopáópq: cf. 
A 459 (s 0' üre xeluappot Torauol kaT' OpeadQu péovres | és 
pAc^yá*ykeuav. £vuBáAXerov. OuBpiuov ÜOcp | kpovvàv ék. uevyáXav 
KolAgs é£vrocÓe xapáópgs. Note the artistic arrangement: 
ue*yáXq—'TeMéket, xeuceptm—xapáópy. — Metre : brachycatalectie 
ionic tetram. 


XX. Hephaist. 40. démo: with tmesis as in Melissos 13 
dTÓ yàp àv óNovro 7Ó vis, cf. Anakr. xxiv. 6, 58. 72. 80.— 
Metre : anaklomenoi ionics. 


XXI. Athen. 9. 396 n; cf. Aelian AZ. A. 7. 39, schol. 
Pind. O/. 3. 59. Imitated by Hor. 1. 23. 1 ff. citas inuleo me 
similis, Chloe, | quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis| matrem non 
sine vano | awrarum et siluae metu. | Contrast Bacch. 13. 54 
5»óre veBpüs dmevO)s . . . cov ávyxi0óuots Ópcckovc" dyakXectrais 
éraípais.-—1. oià Te: see on Alkm. xi. 4. Anakr. uses Gore in 
xix. and 90. veBpóv: cf. ve8po!s vewyevéas ^yaXa0mvoís 0 330. 
Anakr. rarely indulges in epic fullness of description. Another 
example is 70vueMés xapíecoa xeM0ot 67. On -yaXa8mvós see 
Athen. 9. 396 c.—2. óc: as Alkm. vii. 3. (Aq: Bergk has 
UXgs, but the oller poets do not use the plur. (Crusius de 
Babr. aetate 177). Xepoécowqs: the does of the poets have 
horns, though real does have none (Arist. 7/7. A. 4. 11, Pollux 
5.76). Cf. Pind. OI. 3. 29 xpvcoképov &Xadov O5Xeuv, Sim. ix., 
Soph. Frag. $6. 2 kxepoüco! &Xa$os, Eur. H. FP. 375 ràv 
xpvcokdpavov Oópka, Frag. S57 Cor kepotocav. As Fennell 
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remarks, the animal is male in art, female in literature. 
Zenodotos thought to obviate the difliculty by reading 
époécoqs.—3. imwó does not connote intention as some think. 
d7ó (in &moNe.ó0cís) connotes separation from an object with 
which there has been union (zrapá of departure merely) Cf. 
Soph. Z*rach. 529 xámó garpós ájap BéBakev, | Gore  mópris 
épijua. — Metre: ionics (v. 1 pure, 2-3 anaklomenoi). 


*XII. Athen. 15. 6074 c. In Samos Dionysos was 
worshipped under the names "EAvyeós, l'opyweós, ete.—- 
1. cekivov: crowns of celery were used to decorate the 
vietors at the games (at the Nemea after the Persian wars, 
at the Isthmia until about the beginning of our era), and 
tombs, guests at banquets, children, etc. Cf. Theokr. 3. 23, 
Verg. Lc. 6. 68, Hor. 1. 36. 16 (rivax apum), 2. 7. 24, 
4. 11. 3. émi ódp. Oep. : cf. the less simple expression Pind. 
Ol. 3. 12 yAeóápov byó0ev áuQi kóuaut BáNg kócuov €Xalas. — 
2. Cf. óatra ÜáNeiav. H. 475, d.e. 0áNNovoav ois Óvelaci. — Opi] 
Ionie for éoprj; found in Hdt. (with &yw) and Herodas.— 
Metre : ionics. 


*XXIII. Athen. 11. 7582 4. First water was put into the 
KÓME and then wine. Cf. Xenophan. 4 ofóé ev év kÜMukt 
Tpórepov kepáceié Tis olvov | éyxéas, àXN ÜOcp kai kaÜmepÜe uéOv. 
See on Alk. xx. and ef. Hor. 2. 11. 18.—1. dépe is the regular 
word; cf. Plato Symp. 913 E, Aristoph. Acharn. 1097, P. 
611 and the use of affer, inger.—39. Évexov: note the shift 
of tense when the command is repeated. 6s 95: in cos 07 
E 94, tva 0:5) v 207, 05; emphasizes the intention ; and reinforces 
the anaphora here. It is also ironical after cs or tva. The 
Ionian lyric poets prefer os and ókws to other final particles. 
—4. Eros as a boxer Soph. Zach. 442 "Epert uév vvv óoTis 
üvravicTara. | mÓkrqs. Ürcws €s xetpas, oU kaXGs ópovet (a passage 
that agrees in meaning with the old reading ós u$). -vkTao- 
A(Qo : -«(w has here intensive force as in àpmaM$e.  -«$c 18 
also frequentative and diminutive.—Metre: anaklomenoi 
ionics. 

*XIV. Athen. 10. 497 4, 11. 475€. Probably from the 
same poem as xxiii, which is the beginning of the ode. 
Like Xenophanes, though after a different fashion, Anakr. 
enjoins moderate drinking and would accompany it by songs 
to Dionysos. Cf. Frag. 90 u9ó' Gore kÜua Tóvrtov | XáXage, rm 
ToAvkpórm | aóv l'aarpoócpy karaxiónv | mivovaa r3» érioTtov, 94 
o) QiXéc, 0s kpyrijp. mapà méq oivomorágwv | veikea kal mTÓNejuov 
óakpvóevra Né»yeu | àÀN 0oris. Movoéuv re kal àyaà óQp' 'Adpo- 
óirqs | evuuio*ywv  éparífs pwvückera. evopocóvgs. — The ancient 
commentators on Hor. ]. 27. 1 say that the substance of the 
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Latin poem is taken from this ode. On the proportion of 
water and wine, see on Alk. xx. 


1. dye with imper. Goodwin JM. 7. 251. In Homer &ye 07) 
is rare (Q 407) ; more common are àÀX' dye 05) and óeÜr' d-ye. — 
2. ''he xeAégy (cf. xv., and 32 rpikéa0ov kcX.) was made of 
wood and shaped like a «6X (schol. Theokr. 2. 2). It was 
of considerable size, as it held the watered wine for the 
company. "The word may be connected with xoXofós curtus. 
The xéóa8os was often used for drawing off the mixture into 
the kéóAues and had a high handle (see Dict. Antzq. 1. 589). 
ü&pvcTw : cf. hreicia amystide Hor. 1. 36. 14; the adv. in 
Twiv üpvori AAnakreont. xii. 2.—9. éyXéas scil. év keMéBg; 
the same (non-Attic) synizesis in. Xenophan. 4. 2. éwyxéw is 
*pour out, imoxéco 'pour' wine into a large vessel, émixéo 
*mix water with wine.'—5. The common reading ávvfpicri 
produees hiatus. After ri hiatus is allowed only when a 
long vowel or à diphthong follows. This was denied by 
Porson on Eur. P/oiu. $92, but cf. Aisch. Sept. 704, Eum. 
902, Soph. Pil. 100 (rt w^ otv Jebb), Eur. He£k. 820. —6. 8nr«: 
unusual position, here between the parts of à verb separated 
by tmesis. Cf. 91 ài& 0yÓre . . . Óxávoto xetpa riéuevoi. In 
the melie poets 8530re is generally the second word in the 
sentence. Qacecapre: gaccápa 'fox' is perhaps Libyan or 
possibly Thrakian. In Lydia (Aisch. Frag. 59) and Thrace 
the dress of the Bacchanals was made of skin ; represented 
on à Greek vase (Dict. Antiq. 1l. 293). "The Thrakian 
Bacchanals were called Daecápa: and Eaccaptóes (Frag. 59). 
Bacecapeós (Bassareus Hor. 1. 18. 11) as Dionysos was repre- 
sented in archaie art as an old man.—"7. Lines 7-1ll are 
probably from another poem.—8. Farnell quoted Ben Jonson: 
* So may there never quarrel | Have issue from the barrel." 
Cf. Hor. 1l. 18. 7-18 ac me quis modici tvansiliat. munera, 
Liberi, | Centaurea, ionet. cuj Lapithis rixa super mero | 
debellata, snouet Sithoniis non levis Eulius, | cum fas atque 
nefas exiguo fime libidinum | disceruunt. avidi. Nou ego te, 
candide DBassareu, | invitum quatiam, nec. varits obsita, fron- 
dibus | sub. divum. vapiam.—9. 'The Skythians drank their 
wine áxparéoTepov Or $wpórepov, whence the saying émioxi0usov 
— émíxeov ZkvOwri Hdt. 6. 84. Cf. Theogn. 829, Plato Lows 
637 E, Kallim. Frag. 109 xal yàp à Opqtixiqv uév áméorvye xavóóv 
&pvoTw | &tepororetv, Aelian V. H. 2. 41, Hor. 1. 27. 1ff. 
nalis i usum laetitiae scyphis | pugnare Thracum est ; tollite 
barbarum | morem, verecundumque Bacchum | sanguineis pro- 
hibete rizis.]. . . impium | lenite clamorem, sodales, | et cubito 
remanete presso. ^ap' oivo (Soph. O. T. 780) in vino ; map 
olvov &À. vinum.—11. Üimomívovres — uerplos Vmom. Plato Rep. 
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372 D; Umomlvev Távv $povriorwkós Athen. 2. 40 0; cf. Xen. 
Kyrop. 8. 4. 9. Often with playful litotes (! take a drop too 
much) e.g. Aristoph. 4ves 404 ; sometimes with £v ueonufpíg 
as Xen. Z7el. 5. 4. 40. So si paulum subbibisset Suet. Nero 20. 
é&v: of accompaniment as dám/w» év a)Xois Pind. Of. 5. 19, 
KAéovres év Üuvoss Eur. Ak. 447. | After v. 11 Meineke would 
add kAetowjev. Atóvvcov. We expect anaklomenoi, if the two 
poems are alike. 


XXV. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 745. The authenticity of 
the Sragnient has beeu doubted because of its similar ity to 
Anakreont. 53. 'Though the tone is akin to that of the 
imitations (note Bpovra. pírpaus), Anakreon's "Epws is else- 
where, except in xviii. and xix., much the same as the god 
here described ; cf. óauáANgs ii. l. In a life stretching over so 
many years it is natural that the poet should have varied the 
treatment of his theme.—1. àffpós is not specific to Ionic 
(Stes. x.). —2. péAopav: cum inf. as Eur. /7erakl. 96. On Love 
as the lord of gods and men cf. Hes. 77:cogon. 121 ; Soph. Antig. 
187, T'rach. 443, Eur. Hippol. 538, 1268, Frag. 269 àmrávrwv 
Ocuudvy bmépraros, 136 ücdv TÜpavve kàvépárran, 431 "Epws "yàp 
üvópas ov póvovs émépxerat, | oc0^ aD "yvvatkas, àÀAà xal OeGv 
dvo | yvxàs xapáaaet, Plato Synp. $ 6, Parmenides in Plut. 
756 F mporicTov uév "Epwra 60eQv yggricaro mTávrwv.—Meoetre: 
anaklomenoi ionics. 


XXVI. Er. Mag. 9. 45.—2. x8ov(ovs pvo poós: * hidden 
temper. x60ówia* kekpvuguéva, Bapéa, ooBepá Hesych. Not as 
Bergk: calide celans iram, but. orvyvós kal karq$3s kal 06Nos 
(Miller AMélanges 418). For pvogós—a favourite word with 
lonians—cf. Archil. 60. 7 wyéyvweke 0! oos pvouiós àvOpormrovs 
&xet, 'Theogn. 964 ópylv kai pvOuóv kal rpómov.—4. àakito- 
pévov: from dfar)s—T5o/xios, Tpàos. Cf. Sappho xxvii.— 
Metre: encomologicum (dact. trip. 4- epitrite). 


AUXVII. Herakleid. 4/eg. Homer. 4. Cf. Theogn. 257 
UrToOs €yO kaM, kal áe0Mw, àAX& káxtoTov | &vópa $épo, kal uot 
roÜr' dávwpóraTov' | roNXAák. 0 ZuéAMgsa Oappítaca xaMvàv | 
Qebyev, àmrwcaguévn róv kakóv Tvioxov.  Theokr. 11. 19 ff. ó Xevkà 
l'aNáreia, Tí 7óv diNéovr! ámofBáNNm ;|uóo xc "yavporépa, duapwrépa 
ÓuQakos ouás* | G$ovrgs 0. a00* obrüs, Ükka "yNvkDOs Ürvos &xm ue, 
olx O' e000s (oto^, Okka *yXvkUs Ürvos àvy ue, | Gevvyeis 0! Gamep üis 
ToMór Nókov d0p5caca. Hor. l. 23. 1 (quoted on xxi.), 2. 5. 1 
nondum, subacta ferre iugum, valet | cervice, nondum amwnia 
comparis | aequare etc., 3. 11. 9 quae velut latis equa trima 
campis | hulit. exsultim metuitque tangi, | nuptiarum expers et 
adhuc protervo | eruda, marito. ln Frag. 96 Anakr. says 
oUkér. Opniklgs (moNov» émorpéQogat. 
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1. mTÓÀe: of à young girl Eur. Zek. 144; see on Alkm. iv. 
47. .AÀ mos is an évyBGcga Ümmos Cauer 17. 15. Opmki: 
Thrakian horses were famous (K 4306, Oprnkes UmrmomóNot N 4, 
zm 927, $üNar mro. Eur. Hek. 498, elurmov "yévos 1089), as were 
those from Skythia (Strabo 7. 4. 8). Ao£óv: Solon 34 Xo£óv 
ó$ÜaANuots opQoiw Táüvres Gore Oo, Theokr. 20. 13 óuuact Xo£à 
BXémrovea (of scorn, as here), Plaut. AM. Glor. 1217 aspicito 
linüs. For the adv. cf. vap8éviov GXérov iv.—2.. debes: cf. 
Theokr. 11. 30 «yweokco, xapíecca kópa, Tlvos oÜveka debyes. 
e6évau : cf. Soph. Pil. 960 8okoÜvros ov0€v eiüévat kakóv. —3. 'T he 
first ro, with /c0:, —*be sure,' the second — co, —4. Tépp.ara. 
.9pópov: as Soph. ZE/. 686 (cf. V 309, 462) They are the 
vóccat metae.—5. (oakóuevos NeuQvc o 49 suggests that Bóckeat 
AeuuGvas is not * graze on' but * graze over,' with accus. of the 
space traversed as with mAetv »y 71, orelxc« Aisch. Prom. 708, 
Sept. 466, 7980&« Soph. Aias 30, Eur. Bacch. 307, 0uppyXaréco 
Soph. 4:as 845, áAáokec O.. K. 1686, Eur. cl. 532, TAaváouat 
ib. 598, mopeóc Soph. PA. 599, Eur. A/k. 442, rpéxc Hel. 1118, 
0pookc Bacch. S3, $ovráo Kallim. 3. 193. (The construction 
is scarcely exquisitius (Hermann) So in English: *'rove 
some wild and heathy scene" (Collins). For the thonght cf. 
Hor. 2. 5. 5 circa. virentes est animus tuae | campos uvencae. 
Plut. Mor. l3 Ek has ore oekwrGOca veórys TwoXoOagveiraa. 
Koüjo: the plur. adj. for the adv. as 9ymXà vevouévos Frag. 10, 
uakpà BugBás H. 2913. Cf. Baech. 13. 54 4re vefBpós dmev6is | 
ávÜeuóevras ém' Üx0ovs | kobja . . . Üpcckova .—6. Cf. v 115 
ceipüs évrAékrovs. "The cepal were light reins; cetpadQópo 
UrTov funales equi. — émepBárnv: cf. UWrmTov émeuBáras Mur. 
Bacch. 782, émeufjalvc I 582.— Mettre: the oldest example of 
à trochaic strophe consisting of an acatal. and a catal. tetram. 
Each strophe begins a new thonght. The lightness of the 
minovement is heightened by the sparing use of — — (6 or 7 
out of the 18 possible cases), and of these only one in the 
second colon of the verse. Schmidt Metric p. 110, with the 
MSS., makes a fonr-line system of each set of two verses (not 
soin Gr. Metrik p. 400). 


XXVIII. Hephaist. 91. «)80epa (vJ. -pe; cf. on. Arion 
2)— Hom. 7jxouos ; cf. kxaXMKouot kotpauu Anakr. 69. The ws. 
«oópa and all other Doric forms in Anakr. are not to be 
defended, though sometimes said to add force and dignity.— 
Metre: troch. tetram. — Note the absence of caesura. 


XXIX. Ammon. 375. On a womanish man.  éyqyuev 
wrorem duxit, éy95üuaro nupsit, denupsit. Cf. Eur. Med. 606, 
where Medea says bitterly to Jason: 4v yauoüca xai Tpo- 
0o0cá ce; Antiph. '"Aewr. |l éyáuaro of a man who married 
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a rich wife; Martial S. 19. 9 wxori mubere nolo meae. | Cf. 
Krüg. 52. 11. l.—Metre: iambic tetrameter (Amacreontius) 
with the caesura in the middle. Alkm. 10 has the caesura in 
the middle of the fifth foot, as in the drama. Note — — — 
iu the first foot, the — beihg a monosyllable. 


XXX, Hephaist. 17. Though cited under mention of 
the Amnareonteia (cf. 45. 9), the verses are Anakreon's. Cf. 
the remark of Aristippos, when taunted with yielding to 
love: éxco Xatóa àAN. ok éxouac.—Metre : iambie dimeter. 


LASOS 


La4sos of Hermione, a composer of dithyrambs and 
hymns, lived in Athens at the time of Hipparchos. He 
is said to have unmasked Onomakritos' forgeries in the 
oracles of Musaios, and to have been the first to institute 
dithyrambie contests. The latter statement is either in- 
correct or must be restricted to the introduction of such 
contests at Athens in 508.  Lasos was a teacher of Pindar 
and a rival of Simonides — He was a ready wit and a 
coiner of wise sayings; and is even reported, though on 
no very credible evidence, to have written a book on the 
theory of music. As a musician he exercised profound 
influence on the development of the dithyramb by 
quiekening the tempo, introducing colorature, and poly- 
phony, whieh is to be understood in the sense that he 
made the lyre reproduce the manifold variations of the 
notes of the flute (see Graf de vet. Graec. re musica 2). It 
is due to Lasos that the dithyramb began to usurp a 
place of commanding importance in the lyric of the fifth 
century. No fragments of his dithyrambs have been 
preserved, and the Kérravpo 1s attributed to him on doubt- 
ful evidence. 


Athen. 14. 694 E, ef. 10. 455 c: cited to show that the 
Hyperdorian mode was the same as the Aiolian. This hymn 
to Demeter of Hermione was asigmatic, like the dithyramb 
Kérvravpo. | Against the degradation of the dithyramb by 
such a /our de force Pindar protests in Frag. 79 A : mpiv uév 
eipre oxoworéveiá T! do(0à  OiQvpduBwv | kai TÓ càv  ki(9ÓnXov 
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dvOporrouiw áTÓ crouárov * formerly the dithyrambie song was 
prolix and sag» pronounced in false wise was heard from the 
lips of men. Of the sibilant s«n Hdt. I. 139 says: rà 
obvóuara (of the Persians) reXevrQot mávra és rwiTÓ "ypáupa, TÓ 
Acpiées uév cà» kaMéovot,  Inves 66 otypua. The sibilant su; was 
written M, which was the fori of the Phoinikian /sade. 
Some think that sez was pronounced like sh. "The Greeks, 
who had a keen insight into the rationale of metrical eff»cts, as 
à rule avoided sibilation. Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 14 says 
&xapt kal àyüés TÓ c, kal el mXeovácete, oó0pa. Avret, and reports 
that some of the ancients employed it rarely and cautiously : 
Perikles is said to have avoided its use.  Lasos was the first 
to compose an gà?) devyuos, and later we hear of an asigmatic 
Odyssey (!) by Tryphiodoros and an asigmatie tragedy by 
Dionysios. In English we have Thelwall's Song without a 
Sibilant. Pindar, the pupil of Lasos, did not avoid sigmatism 
(Ol. 10. 71, Pyth. 2. S0, 3. 53, Isthm. 6. 74); cf. Il. Y 393, 
Sim. 168, Soph. O. T. 495, Aristoph. Vespae 565, Eur. Med. 
476, Hippol. 1167, Plato comieus 30 e?0 yé cot yévoi9^, óri | 
€cccas ék TOv otyua rày Ebpurióov. Euripides was outdone b 
Schiller: Dass meines nüchsten Schusses erstes Ziel | Dein Herz 
sein sollte. | See Mommsen  Griech. Prüp. p. 668 ff.—1. 
Demeter, Kora, and Klymenos are associated in two inscr. 
from Hermione: C. /. G. 1197 'A móXs rQv 'Eputovéov. Ntkw 
"Avüpuvión Adáuarp: KAvuévq  Kópa, 1199 [Aáuar]a | KAvuérvo 
Kópa àvé[05gxc. Demeter, Kora, and Pluto on an altar in 
Sparta, Paus. 3. 19. 4; in Messoa C. 7. G. 1461; cf. Philiskos 
in Hephaist. 31. Klymenos is an euphemistie epithet of 
Hades. Meliboia occurs nowhere else as à name of Kora 
though in Lakonia she was called Polyboia (and Phloia). 
Cf. MeMBoios, MéNUr Os. Wide Lakon. Kulte 177 thinks Meli- 
boia signifies the power that fils the earth with sweet 
nourishment. It is difficult to see the propriety of the name 
as applied to Persephone. Bnt a Meliboia, daughter of Niobe, 
was renamed Chloris (cf. Demeter xAóy). —2. &vayvéov: from 
d*yvéc — dye, Aaufávo in Lakonian (Cauer 32. 9) and Kretan. 
Homer has áyiéo as Krates l. S. Used as árváyw in zaiáva 
ürvá&yere 'lift up à paian' Soph. Zrach. 910, áváyere kcokvróv 
Eur. Phoin. 1350; ef. Pind. /sthm. 6. 69 and on Bacch. ii. 
10. Casaubon's áráycwv is adopted by Kaibel.—3. gapifipoiov 
seems à strange epithet for the Aiolian mode. But Herakl. 
Pont. (apud. Athen. /./. n) speaks of its inflated, pretentious 
and pompous character.  gapvB. of the flute Eur. 7c. 1351, 
of the drum Bacch. 156.—Metre : dact.-epitrite probably. 





———— 
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TELESILLA. 


TELESILLA, an aristocrat of Argos, composed hymms for 
choruses of girls in honour of Artemis and Apollo. In 
the latter she sang of the daughters of Niobe. "Tradition 
made her the foretype of the Maid of Orleans and decked 
her defence of her native city with the colours of romance. 
Though Hdt. 3. 76-83 does not refer explicitly to her 
participation in the expulsion of Kleomenes, who slew 
six thousand of the Argives, later writers accept the story 
without scruple. Her native eity honoured her with a 
statue representing her with a helmet in her hand, and 
with her poems at her feet. Her example is said to have 
led to the worship of Ares by the Argive women. She 
Is reported to have been directed to cultivate poetry by 
the Delphic oracle. 


Hephaist. 35, cf. 15. — Probably from a hymn composed for 
à chorus of maidens. "The river-god Alpheios, enamoured of 
Artemis, the tutelary divinity of springs and rivers (IIorauía), 
pursued her, according to one legend, as far as Ortygia, 
where the stream reappeared in the fountain Arethusa. Cf. 
Pind. Nem. 1. 1 dumvevya aegvóv ' ANjeot . . . "Oprvyla, O£uviov 
'Aprégióos. "The legend is native to Elis where there was a 
spring Arethusa, and where Artemis was worshipped as 
'AAóetala. From Elis the cult was transferred to Sicily.— 
Metre: Hephaist. found here ionics a maiore; rather phere- 
cratics with anacrusis. 


SIMONIDES. 


Wim Simonides the age of individualism in lyric poetry 
has passed. "The various forms of choral song that had 
been enriched by the successive improvements of two 
centuries now converge, and reach in Simonides a per- 
fection that is all but final. The genius of the poet of 
Keos consists in large measure not so much in an origin- 
ality that creates new forms, as in a composite quality, 
in a sympathy with the forms of lyrie employed by his 
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predecessors, and in a power of "running into one soul," 
as Browning says, the poets of the past. Apart from the 
monodie song of the Aiolians aud 1anibie verse, neither 
of which he attempted, there 1s no species of lyric that 
was not mastered by Simonides ; and to Pindar, his junior 
by a generation, who wisely refrained from vying with 
him in the elegy and epigram, he is inferior only in the 
triumphal ode, a form of ehoral song which he was almost 
the first to cultivate. 


Before the time of Simonides a national Hellenie lyrie 
was impossible because there had existed no check to the 
decentralizing forces of Greek life. "This check was fur- 
nished by the renewal in the sixth century of the national 
cames and by the Persian wars. 


The long life of Simonides (556-467) was contemporan- 
eous with great events. Dorn in the age of the tyrants, 
he witnessed the overthrow of the Peisistratidai, the 
Ionie Revolt, and the two Persian invasions. The Athens 
of his youth, though the *capital: to a provincial Keian, 
was a comparatively unimportant place ; at his death it 
was already claiming the hegzemony of Greece. Simonides' 
birth fell in the time of Thespis : before his death, Sopho- 
kles may have given tragedy its final form by introducing 
the third actor. 


Simonides was a native of Iulis in Keos. The worship 
of Dionysos in his native island, and his office as trainer 
of the choruses of Apollo, may have impelled him to 
choral poetry, while his birthright as an lonian was the 
elegy. At Athens, whither he was called by Hipparchos 
at a time when the dithyramb was rising in importance, 
he met with Lasos and Anakreon, and formed one of the 
ornaments of the brilliant court of the tyrant. After the 
fall of the Peisistratidai he lived with the Skopadai at 
Krannon and the Aleuadai at Larissa, the lordly Thessalian 
magnates whose lives were not free from reproach, and 
whose ignorance of the (ine art of living was ill concealed 
by the veneer of fictitious appreciation of thearts. When 
these princes took sides with the Persians, the poet 
returned to Athens, now the home of democracy. Here 
his successful competition with Aischylos in an elegy 
celebrating the battle of Marathon may have inspired 
him to become the eulogzist of the war of freedom ; and 
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for years he commemorated the individual heroes and the 
states which had borne à conspicuous part at Artenision, 
Salamis, aud Plataia. When over eighty years of age he 
visited Hieron at Syracuse, whose court was rendered 
illustrious by the presence of Epicharmos, Aischylos, 
Pindar, and his own nephew, Daecchylides ; and here he 
seems to have died at the age of eighty-nine. 


Like Sophokles, who died à nonagenarian, Simonides 
preserved his intellectual vitality to the end. He seems 
to have been famous as early as 523, and much of his 
finest work—the elegies in honour of the victories over 
the Persians — was done when he was over seventy. 
When he was eighty (in 477) he could record his fifty- 
sixth vietory won with a chorus in the public festivals 
(epigr. 145). He was distinguished for his versatility and 
practical wisdom. Better than Stesichoros or Anakreon, 
Simonides illustrates the transference to the lyric poet of 
the participation in affairs which often signalized the 
career of the minstrels of the heroic age and their suc- 
cessors the rhapsodes. Another testimony to the versa- 
tlity of Simonides is the tradition that he invented a 
system of mnemonies and added to the alphabet the 
letters », v, £ and y—a tradition that may point to the 
first acquaintance on the part of the Athenians, at least 
in literary writing, with the Ionie characters H, Q, E, 
which were foreign to their epichoric alphabet. 


A part from the epigrams and elegies, which fall outside 
the province of this volume—though he was the first 
choral poet who attempted these forms of ecomposition—, 
Simonides wrote hymns (to Zeus Olympios, Poseidon), 
which took the form of prayers rather than the long epic- 
lvries of Stesichoros, paiaus (to Pythian Apollo), dithy- 
rambs (Zuropa, Memnon, subjects that are remote from 
the cult of Dionysos), partheneia, hyporchemes, in which 
the words were so aptly chosen as to reproduce the move- 
ment of the dance, prosodia, enkomia, epinikia, and dirges. 
His strength lay less on the religious than on the human 
side. Though the cods are regarded by him as the sole 
possessors of perfect excellence and the source of all 
virtue, he brings to their service neither fervid devotion 
nor genuine enthusiasm. His faith has a touch of scepti- 
cism. He is above all an artist and remains untouched 
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by that wave of theological speculation by which Pindar 
was deeply influenced. 


Most of the secular melic fragments that admit of 
classification deal with the praise of contemporaries. We 
have already seen that Stesichoros had made the heroes, 
not the gods, the subject of his hymns. Simonides 
advances a step further, and, aided by the precedent of 
Ibykos, secularizes the choral lyrie by his commemoration 
of eontemporarles. 'The enkomion is professedly human 
and eulogistie whether it has for its subject men made 
famous by Olympian victories or illustrious for their 
princely station. In life their fame is celebrated by the 
epinikion, aud the threnos offers consolation at their 
death. Both are virtually species of the enkomion, which 
name also remains as a general term for eulogy. In either 
case 1t is an individual and a contemporary whose fame is 
sung—a fact of profound signifieanee in the history of 
lyric poetry—and the patron of the poet is no.longer of 
necessity either a state or a city. 


It is by his epinikia and threnoi that Simonides 
achieved his greatest distinction as a choral poet ; and 
it is mainly from these two classes that we have our chief 
fragments. Simonides set the type for the triumphal ode 
of Pindar. For nearly two centuries Archilochos' * Hail 
to the Chief? had sufficed to celebrate the athlete's suc- 
cess ; but in the latter part of the sixth century there 
was need of ampler praise. Simonides made the myth 
the central theme of the epinikion and thus linked the 
heroie past with the glory of the present. In the absence 
of any complete ode we cannot indeed contrast his art with 
that of Piudar, but indications point both to a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the poet to disturb the accredited 
myths and to a tendency to emphasize the details of the 
contest, upon which Pindar laid no stress. He even plays 
upon the name of the defeated contestant: Not unfit- 
tngly did the ram (8 Kpiós) get himself shorn when he 
came to the glorious precinct "of Zeus (Olympia) that is 
adorned with trees? (Frag. 13). 


Iu the threnodies, which in their choral form appear 
for the first time 1n literature in connection with the 
name of Simonides, the poet reached the summit of his 
excellenee. Here he showed himself a master of tender- 
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ness, delicacy, and of a genuineness of feeling whose 
svmpathny brings eonsolation. — Pindars sublimity un- 
folds the glories of the other world, Simonides touches 
the heart and opens the source of tears. "The objective 
myth is here the anodyne ; and the afllicted parent finds 
his present grief assuaged by the story of the sufferings 
of some hero or heroine of his faith. "The quality of 
Simonides is womanly in the warmth and immediateness 
of his sympathy. He loved pathetie scenes. In a poem 
now lost he depicted the shade of Achilles appearing over 
his grave before the departure of the Achaians and calling 
upon them to make sacrifice of Polyxena. 


Simonides had a rich experience of affairs. If he 
understood the art of flattery, he did not forget how to 
speak the truth. His diplomacy vreconciled Hieron with 
Theron. He was the friend of republicans as well as 
of tyrants, and he had the large indulgence towards varied 
types of charaeter that marks the man of the world. He 
shows the suppleness, the mobilty of the Ionian, the 
Ionian's indifference to questions of deep moral weight. 
His theory of life—repi u8evós omovódgew—d1s Anakreontie, 
but it is deepened by contact with great themes. Simo- 
nides looks at life as a worldly philosopher whose standard 
is external success. — With easy indifference he proclaims 
the murder of his former patron Hipparchos as a * great 
light unto the Athenians! and toys with his theme when 
he praises Skopas. lle is a master of the art of silence 
when the whole truth stings ; he has the adroitness and 
sinuosity of the sophist. 'lhat he lacked absolute moral 
sincerity cannot be denied, but apart from the enkomion 
on Skopas, we know of no concrete case of mercenary 
homage that distorts the truth; and even here the story 
that the tyrant referred him to the Dioskuroi for the 
rest of his pay is proof that the poet did not Thessalize 
hismuse. For his love of gain he was pilloried by Xeno- 
phanes; and Pindar scornfully hints at his *songs with 
silver brow;,' though Pindar got his bread after much the 
sume fashion. Simonides may have been fond of money 
like many artists, such as Rachel ; but the condition of 
his art as a national singer gave him the same right to 
live as the. Aiginetan or Sikyonian who fashioned the 
statues of the vietors at the national games, whose 
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strength and skill formed the thenie of the poet. Ibykos 
and Anakreon (who scorned money) may have depended 
on the unsought bounty of their patrons, while the evil 
eminence of Simonides as the first poet to make the muse 
a hireling (Pind. Zszhi. 2. 6) may have been the result of 
his demanding a fixed sum for his poetry—surely as 
honourable a means of preserving his independence as 
tlie method adopted by his prédecessors. 


The choral ode which is never hostile to the admission 
of moral precepts, has, in the case of Simonides, been 
invaded to à marked degree by the reflective tone native 
to the elegy and best exemplifed in Mimnermos, Solon, 
and Theognis. "The life of the poet was contemporaneous 
with many eontrasts that were the result of destiny, and 
his verse 1s full of the instability of human fortune and 
the sorrows of existence; death mars the felicity of the 
demi-gods. His apophthegms on the philosophy of life 
classed him with the Seven Sages. He loves the pregnant 
utterance that compresses into a word the experience of 
the race. He had the wit of Talleyrand and part of his 
physical imperfections. When asked how many years he 
counted, he replied * many, but still too few. | Other 5on- 
mots have been handed down: 'discord and strife are as 
necessary to the state as its crest to the tufted lark'; 
*speech is the mirror of things'; *a thousand years are 
an indeterminate point! (between the past and the 
future). 


Simonides has the love of the analytic thinker for fine 
distinctions (Prodikos too was a Keian), and his acuteness 
makes him combative. "With his fellow poets he seems 
to have waged war and in turn to have provoked the 
enmity of Pindar, whose intemperate hostility vented 
itself in the refusal to aceord to him the possession of 
native ability. 

kal TTOXÓs TrTX(Q $Üovéc. kal dotó0s dotóg. 


He is the first poet who is a eritic, for he is conscious of 
the purpose aud effect of his art; he- theorizes about 
poetry as the Ionie philosopher theorizes about nature: 
* Poetry is speaking painting, painting is silent poetry '— 
the dazzhng antithesis of the *Greek Voltaire? that 
forms the text of the Zaokoon. 
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Simonides style mirrors the man. 8mooth and polished, 
it never exceeds the bounds of propriety and proportion. 
He does not strain after etfect, but preserves his logical 
faculty, his persuasiveness, sweetness, and grace. If he 
usually displays but little nervous force or passion, and 
his notes are not full of solemn melody, he has no struggle 
with himself, his clearness is that of crystal, and he has a 
noble brevity that disdains all meretricious ornament. *A 
niaster in style is judged by what he leaves unsaid?: with 
a few simple and natural words Simonides makes us see 
what he tells us; he illuminates a single great thought 
from many sides, and dwells with a deft touch on the 
details which he does not allow to oppress us, and out- 
ranks all his clan as the painter of the conflicts of the 
soul. The greatest ancient critic of style says that he 
was unsurpassed for the lucidity of his imagery (Longinos 
de subt. 15. 7). For form he has a marvellous talent— 
the very words dance in the hyporchemes—, and the form 
corresponds every where to the thought. 


It is not surprisimg that Simonides should have pre- 
ferred to the stately dactylo-epitrite the more facile 
logaoedies. "These he varies as his subject varies, but he 
works out new forms that are different from those em- 
ployed by the Aiolians and Anakreon. He also employs 
creties. With him the kithara and flute are no longer 
rivals ; he adopts the triad in stropie composition, and of 
the modes prefers the Dorian, though he uses also the 
Lydian, Aiolian, and Phrygian. His choral songs are a 
mixture of Dorie and epie, with a slight tincture of 
Aiolism. Archaie words and forms find no place in a 
vocabulary that is not wide and holds close to the common 
speech. 


Though an Ionian, Simonides was all but an Athenian 
because of his intellectual keenness, his sense of symmetry, 
and the elegance and purity of his diction. It is no in- 
justice therefore that the Athenians regarded him as one 
of themselves. His songs were in everybody's mouth. 
Plato quotes him often and compares him with Homer 
and Hesiod, Xenophon's Zierom introduces the poet dis- 
cussing tyranny with that prince.  Pacchylides followed 
in his path and Horace translated and imitated him. 
Apart from Sappho, we have lost nothing more worthy of 
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preservation in the whole range of Greek song than his 
lvries. An unequal chance has given us almost coniplete 
the triumphal odes of Pindar, mauy of which we would 
gladly exchange for one "tender-hearted scroll of pure 
Sinonides." 


I. Diodor. 11. 11 (Arsen. Viol. 349) : Zuwwviógs . . . &&ov 7$s 
áper?s aóTÓv Tovjcas évykGpaov k.rT.A. — Bergk, Flach and others 
refer the fragment to the poem * On the Sea-fight at Arte- 
mision,' a view that is correct only if the extant lines formed 
an episode in a lyric on Artemision. In the fragment itself 
there is however nothing to show that it is not the heroes of 
Thermopylai who are alone celebrated here as in the famous 
epigrams (91 and 92) : 


Mvptáztr Toré 50e Tpakoataus éudxovro 
ek IIeXozrovvácov xiNd0es Téropes. 


Q £etv' , dyyéNNew: Aakeóauuovlots Ür. 750€ 
Ke(jeÜa, rois keivov piuaat Tei0Ójevot. 


Diodor. probably used éyxójuov in an untechnical sense, and 
in like manner it is used of an epinikion in Athen. 13. 573 F; 
otherwise we must suppose that enkomia, though generally 
of a private nature and more akin to the skolia, were also 
suug at publie festivals. Bernhardy in fact regarded the 
poem as a skolion.—2. *Glorious their fortune, fair their 
fate. Tvxa (fors) is theopportunity for winning xAéos offered 
them at Thermopylai. Cf. Lykurg. JLeokbr. 108 Aaxeóauuóvioc 
0' év Oepuor. mapara£áuevo: rais uév TÜXaus . . . éxprjcavro k.T.À., 
Thuk. 2. 44. 1 7Tó 0 ebrvxés, ot àv 7fjs eimpemeorárgs Aáxoocuw, 
GcTep oiüe uév vOv, TeNevríjs k.T.A.  TóTQos (sors): cf. 0ávarov 
xal móruov ériom T 337.—9. Bepós might be the altar of their 
cult as Heroes, with whom Leonidas was associated in the 
Spartan ritual. Dut it is better taken in a general sense 
(sacred and worthy of reverence). Aisch. Choeph. 106 aióov- 
uévy cot Bouüv às rÓuBov mTarpós recalls the expression here. 
The distinction between caxós (1. 6) as applied to a hero, vaós 
to a god, does not hold in early literature. wpó yóev: mpó— 
ávrl ; others deserve our tears, these our remembrance ; others 
our comuniseration, these our praise. Here, as in ii, Sim. 
looks sharply after the meaning of words.  "óos is lamentation 
accompanied by tears and sobs, olkros (miseratio) expresses 
itself generally in words of sympathy.  (éXeos is pity that 
dwells in the heart.) With the sentiment cf. Thuk. 2. 43, 
Hypereides 199 o) «yàp Opüvev d£ memóv0acw, àXM émaivov 
pey&Nov memroojkaaw, Plut. Consol. 114 D oi0cis yàp á-ya00s d£tos 
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Opfvcv, àXN. Üuveov kal émalvov, o006 -év0ovs, àXAà  uvtjums 
cUkAeols, o00e Oakpówr émoOivov, àAN érelov ámapyóv. Though 
the ancient Greeks gave away to tears more readily than men 
of inodern times, they controlled their feelings when tears 
were unseemly.—4. évrádwov: scil. eiua; cf. Isokr. 6. 44 
kaAóv évráduov 7j rvpavvis.  ToioUrov: as often in tragedy. 
Pindar's deseription, Pyth. 6. 10ff£, of the indestructible 
treasure-house of hymns for the victor excels in its imagina- 
tive quality and in its opulent fancy. "The noble simplicity 
of Sim. is attained by the emphasis laid on the moral idea. 
Dante's lines on Vergil recall the severer style of Simonides : 
di cui la fama, ancor nel mundo dura |e durerà quanto il mundo 
lontana.—5. Cf. Pind. Jsthm. 5. 56 oro: reréXorat uakpós | 
uóx0os ávópàv, another figure in Ol. 6. 97 3; 0paca xpóvos 
óXBorv éóépmov, Hor. 3. 30. 3 (monumentum) quod mon . . . possit 
diruere aut. iumwmerabilis | annorum series et figa. temporum. 
Cf. Pind. xxiv.  vav6apárop : of sleep € 5, v. xpóvos Bacch. 
v. $9. Contrast Soph. Frag. S68 xpóvos 0' ápavpot mávra.— 
6. * This sepulehre of valiant men has received the fair fame 
of Hellas to dwell therein. Cf. Thuk. 2. 43. 2 róv Tá$ov. .. 
oUK €v Q ketvrat uGXNov, àAN. év Q 1) 06£a abTOv . . . karaNéNeurraa. 
olkérav : 'as its habitant? ; predicate to e(0o£. Nomina 
«gentis ending in -rys, -ryp, -rop are often treated as fem. adj. ; 
so cwráp Aisch. Agam. 664, Soph. O. T. 81, Phil. 1471, Eur. 
AMed. 360, El. 993, 0éXxrop Aisch. Suppl. 1040, mpdákrop 
Agam. 111, Aefggríóp Soph. Antig. 1074, kaparwrp Aisch. 
Eum. 186, (orop Soph. El. S50, Eur. Z. 7. 1431. So 6aoTNjs 
Sim.xiv. Cf. the feminine use of "EXMjy, $oveís etc. Lucan 
Phars. 9. 720 has natrix violator aquae. —7. Leonidas, who 
was interred where he fell with the rest of his band, is a 
cóvüwos. Of. Pind. Ol. 9. 98 aívóuos 0" airQ 'IoAaov | réóufos 
2. éyAataucw and 13. 108. uaprvpjaee: Avkalov Bwpuós &va£. — Of 
Leonidas, Sim. wrote in epigr. 95 e?kMéas ala kékevOe, Aecvlóa, 
ot uerà. a eto | 50^ davor, Zaráprys etpvxópov BactNeU k.7.X.. Diodor. 
omits xal.—9. kócpov: cf. Timoth. iii.—Metre: logaoedic. 
Reading OeguomóNais in 1, omitting ó in 8, and changing to 
«Mos re in 9, Bergk made 1-5 the end of the strophe, 6-9 the 
beginning of the antistr. The logaoedies are simple in 
structure and recall those of Alkman (cf. xxi. l. 3) and 
Ibykos. 


II. Plato Protag. 339 ff. Protagoras proposes to transfer 
the question under discussion to the domain of poetry, though 
the matter of inquiry (áper5) is to remain the same. He is 
led to this by reason of his belief that skill in poetry con- 
stitutes the chief part of education. He begins by quoting 
ll. 1-2 (339 5) from the poem to Skopas, the meaning of which 
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two verses is, he declares, identical with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Pittakos further on in the poem: ojóégo . . . 
éuuevac (339 0), and. maintaims that the poet contradiets him- 
self. Sokrates avails himself of the help of Prodikos, the 
synonymist, and removes the contradiction by calling atten- 
tion to the difference between vyevéo60a« in Sim. and éuuevo in 
Pittakos. To this Protagoras replies that Sokr. is only 
making matters worse, for he imputes to Sim. the opinion 
that virtue is easy of acquisition, whereas everybody knows 
the eontrary to be true. To answer this, Sokr. playfully 
suggests that xaXemóv does not mean * hard, but * evil! (xakóv); 
an interpretation that is, however, immediately abandoned 
because 0eós .. . *yépas (311 E).  Sokr. thereupon undertakes 
to show what he conceives to be the real ineaning of the poet 
and to set forth his own opinion of the poem, viz.: the saying 
of Pittakos, which had been approved by wise men, was 
attacked by Sim. in the hope of winning great fame if he 
could overthrow so doughty an antagonist as the Lesbian 
sage. '"lhis is clear, Sokr. argues, because the uév of Sim. 
is directed against the truth of Pittakos' saw, and the poet 
means 'the /(ruly hard thing is to become good, with a 
designed trajection of the word àAa0éws. It is impossible for 
a man who has become good to remain in a good condition 
and be good, for 0eós àv uóvos roÜro €xor TO *yépas, dvópa 0 oük 
€aTL. . . KaÜ0éAm (344 C). ltis possible to become good, but it 
is impossible to be good : mpá£as uév yàp . . . kakós à ei kakis 
(914 E). The trend of the poem is that à man cannot be 
permanently good, though he may become good and also 
become bad: émzi wAeiorov 06 Kal dpworol eigw obs àv oi Ócoi 
$uXGow (345 c). "That all this relates to Pittakos is proved in 
still greater degree by the sequel: roirvekev . . . x0ovós (345 C). 
And with the same intent: cá»ras . . . páxovra,. (345 D). 
Sim. also says to Pittakos: eyo, à IL, ov 0i& raUrá oe yéyw ori 
eiui diNóyoyos* €mel éuovye . . . "yevé0Na (846 C), implying that, if 
any one delights in censure, he may satisfy his desire by cen- 
suring these men. "Then follows rávra .. . uépukroc (346 C). It 
should be noticed that the last two quotations are given no 
particular setting in the poem. 


The restoration of the order of the parts is the more diffi- 
cult because the words of Sim. are so interwoven with those 
of Plato that it is unpossible in all cases to mark off the 
original from the commentary. It will also be remembered 
that, despite the statement of Sokr., it is in reality alien to 
his main purpose to set forth the actual thought of the poet. 
His chief aim is, while adopting the attitude of the sophists, 
to criticize their manner and opinions. 
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The arrangements adopted by various scholars from Heyne 
and Sehleiermacher to the present time may be roughly 
divided into two classes: those that keep, and those that 
rearrange, the Platonic order. 


I. Those that keep the Platonic order consider the poem to be mono- 
strophie. So Hartung, Bonghi (D«aloghi di Platone tradotti), Aars (Das 
Gedicht des Sim.), Schwenk (Das Simonideische Gedicht), Ramorin (In Plat. 
Protag. ezpi.) Miller, Sitzler (in Bursian's JaAresb. 1893, p. 223), Michel- 
angeli. Hartung began the last strophe : o36' àv éyeovye, 6a cs AéyovT àAa0és, | 
9i raUT oU- | Tos, à II., g^ &eyov: | eui 9" o9 duAój oos é£apket 8€ uoc] 
0c àv p k.r.À., Michelangeli ovzoré a' &jeyov àv uéaws Aéyovra. | &à TaOT! 
oU vOv ge, IL., éyó /éyo, os diAóp. àv' éuovy! é£ápkeacv | 09 uj x. T. A. 


IT. Transpositions of the Platonic order. Thelines éuouy' ... i épjukTac 
have been variously placed: by some in the first strophe, by others in 
the second ; or they are regarded as an epode. Bergk placed the words 
in question—onitting ov yàp $tAójcuÓS et... € ovy. e&apkec—adter v. 2. 
Blass A, M. 27. 328 objects to this order for the following reasons : (a) the 
os av clause stands in contrast to &vóp' àya60v uév, though the 8é is not 
direetly expresscd. This is against Sokrates' remark that u.év is opposed 
to ovóé uot ejgkseAécs. (b) the ós àv clause is joined abruptly to v. 2. It 
would naturally be regarded as an explanation of the rerpay. àv$p. (c) 
the $yudj àvjp in Plato is in apposition to the attributes in the 6s àv 
clause; whereas in Bergk's setting it is predicate. Blass himself sup- 
poses a laeuna after v. 2 sufficient to conelude the strophe, and thinks 
that the second strophe has lost at the beginning something equivalent 
to the brief ékovy' é$apkec. But this arrangement separates, by too great 
an interval, yevégO0a, and éugierai, which are opposed, and makes éuocy' 
e&apket, which is addregsed to Pittakos (346 c), prceede the mention of his 
name, $Sehleiermacher first proposed to put the words épowy' éfapket 
&.T.À. before the strophe beginning robrekev. A similarsetting was found 
for them by Hermann, Sehneidewin, and Sauppe, who eall these verses 
epode o', while strophe a' is madeup, on their view, of vv. 1-2--five lost 
lines, antistr. a (or strophe 8) of ovóé ov... duAécotv. — roUvekev etc. 
then beeomes strophe B8'. 1f this arrangement is eorrect, antistr. 8' and 
epode 8' are lost, a conclusion hardly warranted by 344 A5, 845 p. Sauppe 
argucd that rà émióvra in 345 c is no proof that Tovrekev etc. followed 
$uAécot, beeause the same expression in 3444 does prove inimediate 
sequence. This is vicious, beeause in 3444 we have the general state- 
ment 7à émióvra mávra, but in 345 C rà émióvra ye ToU dagaros. 


The poem is often regarded as an epinikion and was 
placed in this elass by Schneidewin, and by Bergk, who how- 
ever noted its similarity to the hortatory poems of Pindar, 
which were brought under the epinikia by the ancient crities. 
This poem, he thought, was not separated by the ancients 
from the other poems in honour of Skopas. There is, it is 
true, nothing in the ode that savonrs of an epinikion. 
Sanppe and Blass class the poem with the skolia and compare 
the fragments of Pindar (122 ff.) bearing that name. t is 
more likely that the ode is an enkomion (cf. 346 B. Zuwviógs 
Ty5nearo kal aTós 7) TÓpavvov 3j) &ANov Twü TOv ToLoUT wv éTQuvécaL 
kal éykweguácat obx ékóv). Itis uncertain whether the poet is 
endeavouring to free Skopas from an accusation based on 
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some specific act of injustice, or to furnish him with an 
ethical code that may excuse a persistent poliey of oppression. 
Like Pindar, Simonides understood the art rà kaÀà rpémetw 
éco and preaches to his patron the ethies of the market-place. 


l. pév according to Sokr. is the first note of the attack on 
Pittakos, as if the sentiment were in direct opposition to 
xaemóv éc0Móv £uuevau, — We suppose that the antithesis 
was contained in the lines lost after v. 2.—dàXa8éus is con- 
strued by Sokr. (343 E) with xaeAXemóv and explained as 
trajected, 7.e. it does not belong with d&ya6óv. "This mention 
of a trajected word is the first hint of the grammatical 
bmepBaróv that occurs in Greek. (Tryphon defines brepfBaróv 
(verb? transgressio) as Mé£s perakekwnuévyg dmó rijs i0ias rá£eus, 
Long. de subl. 92 as Xé£ewv 1) vos)sewv ék ToU kar' àkoNovO(av 
kekunuév Tá&s, with the addition xai otovel XapakrT)p éva^yovtov 
TáÜovs áXg0fcraros.) Sokr. argues that the *truly difficult 
thing! is to become good, whereas Pittakos' diffieulty—to be 
good—is not a diffieulty at all; it is an impossibility. A 
*truly good man' to Sokr. is a misapplication of language, 
since virtue cannot be anything bnt real. Of course the poet 
had no such special theory of virtue to defend, and Aristotle, 
quoted below, has áXg60s á'ya60ós, referring to the passage. 
Sim. explains his meaning by xepeív k.T.A.—"vyevéa 0o. : Sokr. 
emphasizes the antithesis between * become' and * be, which 
is in fact the point of the poet's criticism. But in finding a 
pregnant force in the aphorism of Pittakos, Simonides' dia- 
lectics led him to err after the fashion of the sophists (cf. 
316 n) whom Plato is satirizing.  Pittakos had no intention 
of setting his xaXemóv éc0AÓv Éupeva: in opposition to the 
thought expressed in the »yervéc0ai xaXemóv of Sim. Hence 
Sokr. forces the meaning when he paraphrazes *yevóuevov 
(&^ya00v) G.auévew év raóry r$ €$e kal eivac &vüpa áya0óv (344 C) 
—an ideal that transcends human excellence. In v. 5 Sim. 
uses éuuevac without thinking of the distinction. 


2. rerpáüyovov: according to the doctrine of the Pytha- 
goreans the number /our and the square symbolized the 
perfect, the divine. Proklos on Eukleid. E/em. 48 & says: 
Ooket óé kal rots lIluOayopeíous (scil. ró rerpd-yevov) eikóva Qépew 
Tfj 0clas ojclas. "The oath of the Pythagoreans was: vai uà 
TÓv Aguerépa vx mapaüóvra Terpakr(v, | ma*yàv áeváov $ioews 
puopaT éxovcav. (The fame of the poem of Sim. is attested 
by the references to the use of rerp. in the sense adopted by 
the poet, e.g. Arist. Rhet. 3. ll oiov róv á'ya00v üvópa vai 
elvat rerpá-ovov gueradopá* dudo «yàp TéNea, àXN o0 oqpatvet 
évépyyeav, Eth. 1l. ll ràs TÓxas olaet káNNo Ta kai ávT3 TávTOS 
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éupueNOs 0 ^y! os àXg0Qs dvya0às kal rerpá-vwvos &vev Vóyov. Cf. 
Puttenham Arte of Engl. Poesie p. 113 (Arb.): **'The Prince of 
Philosophers, in his first booke of the Ethicks, termeth a 
constant minded man, euen egal and direct on all sides, and 
not easily ouerthrowne by euery litl(e) aduersitie, hominem 
quadratum, a square man."  rerpá'yovos in Sim. means perfect 
in body (xepsetv, mociv: T€ . . . kal uniting complements, 
which are similars) and mind (vóp) | No mens curva im 
corpore curvo. Cf. Hor. Sat. 2. 7. 86 fortis, et 4n se ?pso totus 
teres atque rotundus, and the imitation by Ausonius (16) mund 
instar habens teres atque votundus, where the spherical form 
is regarded as the symbol of perfection (cf. Plato 7'm. 33 rz). 
Cicero O»r. 61. 208 uses the figure of the square: redigeret 
omnis fere im quadrwm mumerwumque sententias. Dante has 
(Parad. 17. 24) beu tetragono a? colpi di ventura (cf. quadrato 
nella, mente and quadratura in modern Itahan), Walther von 
der Vogelweide :wol gevieret, Shirley (Love's Cruelty 2. 3) 
** Should he retain a thought not square of her." &vev Vyóyov 
TeTvypévov: cf. the Homerie áu/uov (Earle) ^ The lacuna 
after v. 9 (óMtya. 0eX0Gv. 844 n) may have contained further 
remarks on the good man and a direct reference to Skopas, 
mention of whom cannot have been omitted. Bergk thought 
the reference to Skopas preceded the strophe beginning d»óp' 
áya0óv. But this is unlikely as Sokr. says, & propos of uév 
(948 c): e/00s yàp 70 mpOrov ToÜ Gc paros. 


3. pov: as if $aíverac followed. | égpeXéos (cf. Sa. xxi.) scil. 
eipfjc0a.. T6 llerrákevov: Pittaci $llud, as Tó ToÜ ZóNovos Hdt. 
1l. 86, ro To? Ojjpov Plato T'heait. 183 E. véperav— voyut(eras (so 
véuo often—voui$e, especially in Soph. e.g. O. 7'. 1080, E. 
150, A2as 1331). Cf. Plato Laws 75 4 óp0às etpyrat kal égueAQs. 
In prose: o£00' vT' éuoÜ vouifera: ToÜro Tapà IlurrakoÜ katmep 
coQo0 üvros üdvópós éuueNOs. eiptja0a. (Sanppe). 


4. kaírot is rarely used with the participle; first in this 
passage; Goodwin AM. T7. 861 cites Lysias 31. 34 íxavá poi 
voui$w eipfaOai, kairou ToNAÁ «ye mapaNuróv.—Tmapá: with the 
passive instead of v7ó; cf. Alexis 141. 14 where we have the 
ordinary dative: Tó zoAXots TOv coQàv clpquévov. 


rapáà with the gcn. is uscd with Aéyo Xen. Kyrop. 6. 1. 42, Demosth. 
19. 56, 20. S8 (cf. 45. 4), Aischin. 2. 42, 106, 118 and, with quasi-personi- 
fication, in Plato Hipp. maj. 281 B: Aóyav, ot àv rapáà TOv mTÓAecov (—moAvràv) 
Aéyorrac (cf. Demosth. 2. 12 Aóyos mapà Ts TóAeos). In prose writers we 
have noticed mapá also with the passive of atpéo, avaói6Acko, &mocTcpéco, 
68e (somewhat frequently), ézióeuvio, óuoAoyéo (somewhat frequently), 
Té. TO, TTÀQpóc, mpvTaveUo, QvAAÉvyo, ijevóogat, opeAéo. The intention of 
yvojau. ao. éxàügTov éAéyovro Thuk. 3. 836. 6 is different.  amó does not 
define the actual speaker as $76 does (Cobet would read $-ó) Except 
with the accus., the range of map& in prose is confined to persons and 
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things personified (so even Hdt. 7. 183 mvv6ávovro: rapà rvpoóv, Thuk, 8. 
48. 7 rap' avTOv TOV épyov émiaragévas ràs moAes).  Ptolemaios gives the 
common rule: 5 àó mpó0ecis rs T apá Óiabépeu 7] uév yàp. àmó  rí8erot 
€ri TOV àjUxaov, ) Tapa éri TOv égjóxov. | With passives we find in Attic 
prose besides mapá : mpós, éx, and àmó, the last least frequently. 


The maxim of Pittakos was occasioned by the transforma- 
tion in the character of Periander, who, from a mild, became 
a cruel, prince. Like Pindar, Sim. is fond of quotation. 
See on xxii. For dár(o) after cip., cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 977 ràv 
ó' 'Opfpov kal ró0e cvvOéuevos | 55a. Tópavv * d-yyeNov éeAóv. oa 
Tu4Àv ueylarav Tpáyguari avri $épew, Isthm. 9. 9 rà rópryclov 
$vAá£aL| P352. . . .| xpiuara xptuar! àvijp, 0s 6 kreávev 0' dua 
Aeuücis kal $iNov. Also Plato Protag. 345 €, where d$mqoct 
repeats $9ci yáp. Hence there is no reason to change $ár' 
to $ür(a)— $Qra, which would be harsh after $wrós. and is, 
besides, an unwarranted form. Kan (JMmemos. 9. 350) conj. 
yáp. €c0X5v is changed by some to Aiol. écAó» (Alk. xxv., 
Sa. xviil.). : 

5. yépas is predicate. Cf. Plato Symp. 179 c evapi&udyrots 
Ó5j rwgww £Oocav ToÜro *yépas oi 0col, Alkib. ii. 148 c. Sim. 82 
has u0év àuapretv écrit. 0€o0, cf. Matth. v./. 19. 17 rí ue Mévyets 
&'yaÜóv; obOels d-yaOós, ei 3 eis, ó Ocós. Virtue is god-given, 
Frag. xxv. gi oi: after o)k é&cri— mon potest fieri quin; 
Goodwin M. 7. 815. 9. 

6. àpc&Xavos: 'resistless'; of £vuopá Eur. Med. 391, dvyos 
Soph. £E/. 140, vósos Antig. 364. 

7. After mpá£as (Boeckh, Bergk read Aiol spá£as)Sokr. 
has uév yáp where the uév is inserted to make the argument 
clear. -pá£as «0: so of Hieron, Bacch. i. 94; cf. on Eur. 
Herakl. 94. Sokr. takes the words as *fairing well, the 
result of a systematic course of doing well, and then shows 
that evmpayía is caused by já09sis. Simonides! creed is 
simply that a man is &ya6ós if he does good deeds without 
regard to the permanence of his state. On the distinction 
between ePrvxía, good fortune, and e'mpa£ía, fortunate action, 
the latter demanding the conscious activity of the agent, cf. 
Xen. Memorab. 3. 9. 14. In Pind. Pyth. 9. 73 Rhadaman- 
thos' good fortune is not transitory (c0 mémpa'yev), because he 
had a judicial mind as his birthright and did not delight in 
deceit. He was e?rvy5s and his judgment directed him to 
the course of action he desired. Cf. Pind. O/. 8. 19 4&àÀAa 9 
€mr' dXXor ÉBav | dzya0Gv, ToXAal Ó' óOol| civ 6€ois exmpaylas. 
For the sentiment of 7.8, cf. the anonymous elegiac poet in 
914 D: ab)ràp &v9p d*ya00s róre u£v kakós, dANore ' éa0Xós, Soph. 
Antig. 3651F. cooóv r. Tó wyxavócv réxvas Umép &NrlÓ^ &xcv | 
TOTÉ uév KakÓv, dANoT! é^ éc0NÓv Fprei, and Xen. Memovab. 1. 
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2. 90. Homer, Q 527 ff., makes Zeus distribute both evil and 
good: 9 uév K&' áuguel£as 0cy Zeos . . . |dAXore uév re kakQ 0 ye 
Kóperai, áANore 0. éa0Mg. 


8. kakàs : scil. mpá£n, as if éàv (or el) uév yàp mpá£y had pre- 
ceded. Some end the line with xaí( (which ocenrs at the 
verse-end in Pind.) and begin l. 9 with rovzi mAetoTor. 


9. Cf. Thuk. 1. 9. 5 Tr?» «yov '"Arrwuc €x ToU Émi TAetoTov 
üvOÓpeor. . . gkovv oi abrol. Reading ros ke 0col iXéovrt we 
have two cases of synizesis. But tbe dv in Plato does not 
prove the «e in Sim. Subj. without d» as in Z/ymmn 5. 486 
uéy' 0NBios, Óv rw! éketvau | mpojpovéws qiXevrav. —| S0 in ll. 6. 
15; Goodwin AM. 7. 540. 

10 ff. *Therefore never will I for my part vainly set my 
allotted portion of life upon a hope that cannot be realized, 
searching for the impossible, even a man free from all blame, 
among all of us who' ete.  keveáv is proleptic. Sim. like 
Pind. loves to give an epithet to each substantive iu the 
clause. qotpav: cf. uolpa xpóvov Pind. Ol. 7. 94, uoipav fiov 
Soph. Antig. 896. és àmp. éXm(Ga. BaMéo : cf. Pind. Pyth. 
2. 35 eivai 0à mapárporot és kakórar? áüpóav|égaNov.  mavápeov 
üvOpeTov: in apposition to ró . . . Óvvaróv. Cf. Sem. 4 
Táwmravr Ó gus otis. 

12. The poet amplifies Z 142 fporGv, oi ápoípys xapmóv 
&ovcw. | Cf. 0 229 &ccot vüv fBporoi eiacw éri xÜovi airov COorvres. 
Plutarch often cites the phrase of Sim. Cf. Hor. 2. 14. 10 
quicumque terrae munere vescimur. |. ócov: the pl. follows the 
generic antecedent àávOpcmcv implied in dv0pemorv. | aivop.e0a : 
the shift to the first person after a generie word (after 
dvÜpeomro: Xen. Memorab. 4. 3. 11). 


13. /ppiww: the reference has been supposed to be (1) an 
imaginary audience, (2).the Skopadai in general, (3) the 
friends and relatives of Skopas, (4) the citizens, to whom the 
poet is justifying the tyrant. (l1) is to be preferred. 


14. émaí(vnp : Sokr. says (316 D) that Sim, used this Lesbian 
form because he was addressing Pittakos. "This may be play- 
ful, but Jowett shonld not have questioned its Lesbian 
eharaeter though Pindar used afrgg« Frag. 155. Nor is 
atvgu. in Hes. ]V. D. 683 a Doricism. 


15. ékóy is construed with émaívyuu by Sokr. (345 D, E) in 
order to avoid the (natural) eonnection with £póg. Praise, he 
maintains, is not always voluntary, whereas a voluntary aet 
that is good implies the possibility of voluntary evil aetion— 
a doctrine that is repugnant to his theory that all wrong- 
doing is merely the result of ignorance. (Cf. o$0eis ékov 
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7Tovopós ov0' ükcv uákap Solon (?) in Arist. Eth. 3. 5, àÀAà àv 
éyov üváykg raÜra müvra TOi | otouat 0', obOels ékàv ovnpós 
ovÓ  &rav €xcov Epicharm. 911 r., Aisch. Ewm. 550 ékdv 6 
àváykas árep Olkatos Qv o0k ávóNBios aa.) Sokrates! argument 
is doubtless ironical. The antithesis of ékóv is dváykq. 
ócTis : the generic relatives deris (üv) and 0s (áv) after mávres 
are common: Thuk. 7. 29, Plato Rep. 556 n. Cf. T 260, v 285. 


16. For the sentiment cf. ioxvpórarov áváyky "Thales ; civ à' 
ává*kq müv kaXóv Pind. Frag. 122. 9 (of the Azerodoido?) ; rà 7$ 
àvá-ykys écr! áófjpirov o0évos Aesch. Prom. 105 (cf. 515) ; xpetecov 
oj0év dvávykas | gópov Eur. Alk. 965; coóív O' &mwos, | 0ew$fjs 
üvá-ykus oj0év ioX)ícew mMéov Hel. 518 ; 0o0Xo« BaocMéov. eiotv, ó 
Baciebs 0cv, | 0 0cós &ává-ykgs Philemon 3l. 4; àAX' Zoucev 0 Tóv 
0cóv prov Tapouuacágevos raUra &moBAéyas eimeiv, s ov0€ 0cós 
üváyky wiyrore $av$ uaxóuevos Plato Laws S1S » (cf. SIS E). 
Cf. also Hdt. 8. 111, Soph. O. K. 191, Antig. 1106, Frag. 690, 
Eur. Frag. 299, 475, trag. adesp. 502, inel. adesp. 143, Lucian 
Zcüs éXevyx. 3. 


17. It is impossible to restore the lost verse and a half. 
Probably it contained a description of the mediocre man 
continued from sítr. »y'. 


18. For the omission of 4$ before 75, cf. the ámó kowob 
coustr. in Aéyovca uóé 0pàca Eur. Hek. 373, xopo)s ofre oatras 
Piud. Ol. 14. 9, épyois oUre BovAats Pyth. 3. 30; Aisch. Agam. 
532, Soph. Phil. 771, Aristoph. 4ves 695, Shakesp. words nor 
oath, Byron words nor deeds. "The negative thus used with 
the second word may be preceeded by xaí. dá&máAapvos has 
been taken to mean (1) without resource, helpless, inert, 
stupid. Cf. TTheogn. 481 4v0ctra. à' ámáAaguva, rà vijoci 
yiverac aloxpá (thoughts incapable of realization), E 597, Alk. 
xxv.,Solon 27.12. So dmáAauos Hes. W. D. 20. Rohde Psyche 
500 would refer to this meaning Pind. Ol. 9. 57 0avóvrev uv 
év0dÓ' abrika ámáXauvot $péves mowás érewav, comparing áuevqvà 
kápqva in Hom. fíos &ráXagvos Ol. 1. 59 is Blos mpós óv oix &cri 
TaXajjcacÓa.. (2) Base, wanton, lawless. Cf. Theogn. 281 
Oe. 'yáp r' &TráXauva Bporg Tápa TÓXX  áveMéc6at | ap To6ós, 
qyeio0aL 0 Gs kaXà mávra rici. ''his meaning suits the present 
passage better than (1).—e(8ós . . . 8(kav: cf. v 287 àv?p 
aeulaTua el0xs, a 498 keüvà (Ovia. In Attic eióéva« loses this 
colouring ; c£. óvecéBeuav eiüéva. Soph. Antig. 301. — óvacvrr. 
6(kav : cf. Antig. 365 ff. à 


19. iyuíjs: Sim. emphasized both the moral and the physical 
Üyieua ; cf. xxx., skol. vi., and Dante's éntelletti san. 

20. popropa (Mss.) may be defended by uwuéouac Theogn. 
169, 369. Unless the verb is subj. we have an instance of o 
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uj with the future earlier than any quoted in Goodwin A. T. 
299. 

21. yevé0Aa: cf. yeve' 85. 327 146. Note the omission of 
the substantive verb denoting existence, and cf. Eur. A/F. 
170 mávras 06 Bcpuo/s, oi kar! "Aójjrov Oóyuovs, | mpocjA0e, Ion 
275 &p' dXq0és 1) uárqv Nóyos ; dTe(pov — üreipos ; not enallage 
with 2X6ícv. 


22. Like the preceding roí, Tre is gnomic as in Homer 
(Monro 4. G. 8$ 263, 332). In the lyric poets cases of re sub- 
joined to the demonstrative used as a relative (as in II 157) 
are very rare. 

Metre: logaoedic: 1. log. pentap. catal. -- dact. dip. catal. 
2. anacr.-rlog. tetrap. catal.--hexap. catal. 3. anacr.- 
troch. dip. catal. - two log. tetrap. catal. 4. and 5. anacr. 4- 
troch. dip. catal.--log. trip. catal. 6. anacr.--troch. trip. 
with interior catalexis. 7. log. hexap. "The logaoedics re- 
semble those of Pindar in style. 


III. Arist. Rhet. 3. 2. 14 : ** and Simonides, when the victor 
in the mule-race offered him only a small fee, declined to 
compose the ode in honour of the victory on the ground that 
he was shocked at the idea of writing on the subject of half- 
asses; but when the victor gave him sufficient pay, he wrote 
* Hurrah, for the brood of the storm-footed coursers'" (Sandys). 
Herakleid. Pont. Po//t. 25 says the victor was Anaxilas of 
Rhegion; Athen. 1. 3 E calls him [K]leophron, the son of 
Anaxilas. This passage is cited as a happy instance of the 
use of epithets to elevate a subject. &eAXor. is a heightened 
ckUmo0cs; cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 18, Nem. 1l. 6, Frag. xxxi; 
&eAAáÓcv Urov Soph. O. 7. 466.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


IV. Lucian pro mag. 19. Attributed to Sim. Glaukos, the 
boxer from Karystos, was a victor at all the great games. 
Cf. Paus. 6. 10. 1. Bergk referred the epinikion to a victory 
at Olympia in 520 r.c. fíe: for the periphrasis cf. 8i 
Aoj/0cos, "EXévoto etc. in Homer. "AAkp. Tékos: so in German 
Siegelindenkind. Some write 'AMx«uvas to make Sim. agree 
with Pindar. "The poet does not scruple to compare a mortal 
with the sons of Zeus, the athletes of the heroic past. Sim. 
foreshadows Euripides, and often shows píus d'esprit que de 
respect (Croiset).—Metre: dact.-epitrite. "The resolution, in 
lIoAvóecxeos, of the second thesis of the dipody is rare and un- 
known to tragedy. In Pind. Nem. 5. 12 it occurs also in à 
proper name; but is not so restricted in Nem. 5. 6, 10, Zsthm. 
2 epode 6, 3 epode 6. |. Cf. xxi. 4. . Schneidewin read évavrías 
Tàs Xeipas àv. ày aUTQ. 
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V. Photios 413. 90.  Astylos of Kroton won three sueces- 
sive victories in running at Olympia (488, 484, 480 r.c.). 
Because he had himself proclaimed as a Syracusan in order to 
court the favour of Hieron, his statue at his birthplace was 
pulled down and his house turned into a jail (Paus. 6. 13. 1). 
''he Frag. is quoted to illustrate the custom (which went back 
to '"'heseus) of the vietors having garlands showered upon 
them. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 1294. v(kas is unexpectedly sub- 
stituted for xalra» ; cf. Pyth. 29. 6 kparévv—ávé0ncev 'Oprvylav 
cTeoárois, and ávaóéc kMos, óó£av. — Elsewhere in Pind. ávaóéc 
is used of hair; cf. ávaógcáguevos keQaXMáv Bacch. 10. 160. 
Pindar has a bold usage in (/. 13. 38 rpía &pya moóapkiis | &uépa. 
05ke káNNoT! ápoi kóuois.  mTepucTtóvov : the *village fairs" 
where an athlete first tested his mettle ; &uoucrióvov Pyth. 4. 
66. Cf. Athen. 12. 522 c. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


VI. Arist. Hist. Anim. 5. 9 (549 p): the haleyon lays 
its eggs about the winter solstice. When the season is 
calm, the seven days before and after the solstice are called 
*haleyon days.! "The first week is spent by the bird in pre- 
paring its nest, the second in hatching and rearing the young. 
But cf. Thompson Greek Birds p. 31, who shows that the 
king-fisher nests neither in the winter season, nor on the sea. 
He thinks the (unexplained) story was originally connected 
with an astronomical phenomenon, the constellation Alkyone 
beiug the chief star of the Pleiads. "The number of days 
varied according to different accounts (5, 7, 9, 11, 14). Cf. 
Theokr. 7. 57 xáAkvóves aTropeacüvrt rà kóuara ráv re 0áAaccav | 
róv re vórov Tóv T! eOpov k.r.A.  Pseudo-Plato A/kyon on the 
haleyon days: ákóguarov kal yaXNjvtov &rav TÓ TéNa'yos, óuotov cs 
eimreiv karómrpo. Some connect xvi. and xvii. with this frag- 
ment. —Metre : dact. -epitrite. 


VII. Athen. 1l. 490 r; cf. schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 16 - 11 
(ópe.àv TIeXeiábev), Tzetz. Lykoph. 219.—1. Bergk wrote ó' eb 
rw. évayóvvos : cf. Pind. Of. 6. 79 'Epuv, ós à'yQvas &xet.— 
2. Óu.: there is authority for e&mAokáuoro. | Wilamowitz 
o0pelas éAuk. | Mauádos mais" ríkre K.T.M.— 98. Táv y': Kaibel 
conj. rà» uiav.—4. Cf. Aisch. Frag. 312 ai 0' Émr' "ArAavros 
maióes ovouacuévat|marpós uévyvorov &0Nov obpavoae^y | kXateakor, 
(yÜa vukrépev $avracpárwv | Cxovct uopiàs &mrepot meXetáóes, 
and see on Alkm. iv. 60. —Metre: logaoedic. 


VIII. Plut. Symp. 9. 15. 2: quoted with the next two 
fragments to show that the hyporchemes of Simonides—the 
author of the famous antithesis (Plut. de glor. Atheu. 346 F) 
that poetry is speaking painting, painting silent poetry— 
prove rather a more intimate bond between poetry aud the 
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dance. Plut. contends that the poet was himself conscious of 
the higher truth that poetry is a vocal dance, the dance 
silent poetry ; for, he claims, his hyporchemes are so con- 
strueted that, when they are recited or sung, one is irresist- 
ably constrained to dance.—1. The dancer imitates the race- 
horse which turns (xágmTe) the post and the hound which 
doubles on his quarry (M.L.E.).—2. 'ApvkAatav: cf. Anakr. 
1. 4.—9. &keutópevos: hereof the feet; of the phorminx Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 4. kapmóNov péXos is a melody full of life, now 
ascending, now descending, as the singer Ouóxet the sounds of 
the melody (Graf) ^ xajmóXov refers to the 'bending' of the 
voice, not to elaborate rhythms or involved antithetic periods. 
Cf. Eupol. 336 jQovou mpü*yu' éori a0 Ti Kal KajmóXov. 
Farnell compared Milton's ** The melting voice through mazes 
running." Cf. Üuvev vTvxal Pind. O/. 1. 105, xAvrüs mroNémXoka 
uérpa guoNMrüs Anth. Pal. l5. 97; Theokr. 16. 44 says of 
Simonides aióÀa $wvéwv | BápBrrov és moXóxopóov. Sukov of 
the dancer; ef. 6. $ópuwyya TAMákrpg Pind. JVem. 5. 24.— 
Metre: logaoedic. 


IX. Plut... 2. The Dotian plain was south of Ossa 
near Lake Boibeis. Jt was the birthplace of Asklepios 
(Hymn 16). Thessaly was famous as a hunting country. 
* A cry more tuneable | Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd 
with horn|In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly " (Mid. Night's 
Dream 4. 1).—39. mérarav: subject kówv.  kepoécoqQ: see on 
Anakr. xxi.—4. eüpép.ev : this inf. ending in Sim. only here and 
x.; cf. ebpiokeis Qóvov. Eur. El. 650.—5. Bergk's reading rà» 
ueüém? abxéva orpéDowav iypóv re kápa 1s poetical, but too far 
from the wss. Schneidewin suggested rà» 0' &A' avxéwt cp. 
cQérepov kápa. lfollow Hermann. As the hunted deer turns 
its head hither and thither to find some means of escape, so 
the dancers wind in and out in their mazy evolutions.— 
Metre: logaoedic. 


X. Plut. /.l The Cretan mimetie dances were famous; 
cf. X [590 ff.] xopóv, oióv mor! €vi KvocQ cipeim| AatóaXos Tjoknoev. 
Thaletas transferred them from Crete to Sparta where they 
formed a part of the Gymnopaidia. Their fame was long 
lived : cf. Aristoph. Ekkles. 1165 Kpgriós otv 7o Tó0€ | kai oo 
xivei.. Cretic rhythms were generally used in these lively 
dances but we imnay conclude from v. 3 that other measures 
also were employed. Cf. the use of cretics in Kratinos 
T'rophon. 222 K : &yeipe 03; vóv, Mobca, Kpyrwóv uéXos* | xaipe 
0, Mo0ca, xpovía uév dkew, Opws | 0  TA0es o0 mpív "ye Óctv, 
(c0. cadés, àAN Ouws, Mel. Adesp. 118 Kpgoíois év pvOuots maia. 
uéNijupuev.  ópyavovy MoXoccóv: perhaps a rnde kind of flute. 
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Athen. 14. 629 p reports à MoXoccu] éuuéNeu. — The text of 
vv. l-2 is very uncertain. Blass has pócal vvv £Aa$póv.— 
Metre: cretic-logaoedic (cf. Bacch. 50—21). v. 2 consists 
of à eretic tetrapody preceded by — —— (cf. Aristoph. Aae1ae 
1356 àAX', Ó Kpfres, I0as rékva). v.3 is a logaoedic tetrapody 
4 ithyphallic. 


XI. Favorinus in Stob. P7or. 105. 62 (cf. 105. 9). Probably 
fron à threnos on the Skopadai, the famous poem that 
related their destruction by the falling of the roof of their 
banqueting hall. From this poem arose the story of the 
miraculous reseue of the poet through the mediation of the 
Dioskuroi (cf. Cicero de orat. 2. S86). For the sentiment of 
vv. 1-2 cf. Pind. Pyth. 10. 63 rà ó' eis éwavróv. árékpaprov 
mpovojjocat, Ol. 12. "7 cóuBoNov 0! oU To Tis érixOoviov | vw Tóv 
ài mpá£uos éecouévas eOpev 0có0ev: |rGv 06 ueXMóvrov rer QNovra 
$paóaL, Solon Frag. 13, and his teaching in Hdt. 1. 32——a man 
may be e/rvx)js in life, but óAgios only when his life has been 
free from reverse; Theogn. 159, Aisch. 4ga«m. 928, Soph. 
O. T. 1599, Aias 197, Trach. 1, Eur. Andr. 100, Toad. 510, 
Herakl. 865, I. A. 161, Frag. 553, Hor. 1. 9. 18 quid sit 
futwrwm, cras, fuge quaerere. With 3-4 cf. xxvi.—1. Sim. 
regarded A/p.ov as a divine power. Cf. Kallim. epigr. 16 
Oaluova Tís 0' €Ü olóe rTÓv Atpiov ; —8. Involved order — o$6é yàp 
uvias Trav. oUrws dketl& €éoTww 7] ueráa Taois.  Sitadtmüller conj. 
eÜre for ov0£, Wilam. oÜrw *àp . . . c. uer. (he makes ionies 
of the poem)  -TavvmTepbyov: cf. Alkm. xxi. 7.—Metre: 
logaoedic. 


XII. Stob. //7or. 148. 15. Schneidewin thought that the 
fragment was from a threnos on the death of a youth either 
carried off by disease or killed perhaps in battle. Hes. 
W. D. 156 ff. says that the demi-gods perished in war and on 
the sea (cf. M 23). Cf. Pind. Pyth. 3. 86 aiv 0' àeóaN1ys | ok 
EyevT! or! Alaktóg mapà IIgAet | ore Tap! üvriÜép Káóug. The 
gods enjoy a life free from the ills to which their offspring 
by a mortal mother are subject: Pind. xxii, Bacch. 60 
(B 34).—2. Wilamowitz conj. plausibly (ZZermes l4. 170) 
0cQv é£ dvákrev viées jjui8eov | &mrovov o$0 dj0óvyrov. d: 
general of immediate, as áó of remote descent (rovs uév 
ám0 OcQv, TroUs O' é£ abrOv vÀv ÜeGv *yeyovóras Isokr. 12. 8 SI). 
But in poetry éx often (sometimes 7apá) denotes the parent 
and his ancestors, while àró is used of the parent.—838. &$8vrov: 
* free from decay.'— Metre : logaoedic. 


XIII. Dion. Hal de comp. verb. 26. The Lament of 
Danae is quoted by the rhetorician to illustrate his state- 
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ment that, because of their unequal cola, melie compositions 
are closely related to prose despite their figurative language 
and other poetical characteristics. In proof of this, Dion. 
transcribes the poem, whieh he arranges, not in metrical 
cola, but aecording to the divisions (óuaeroAal) current in 
prose, 7.e. according to grammatical and rhetorical rules. In 
such an arrangement the poetical rhythm is, he claims, so 
obseured, that the reader will be unable to recognize strophe, 
antistrophe, or epode ; and the swhole piece will appear to be 
nothing but continuous prose. It must be confessed that, if 
we have all that Dion. transcribed, he has proved his point 
so successfully that no one has been able to demonstrate the 
existence of all three parts of the triad. 


Wilamowitz /syllos 144 claims to have restored strophe (àveuog . .. 
9ospar.), epode (xaAk. . . . óevóv 3v), and antistr. (xai égov ...); óre ... 
6ai9aAéq. belonging to another triad. To accept this adjustment one must 
have faith in the extremely elastic ionies of the German scholar. Nictzsehe 
I. M. 23. 481 thought that 1-3 formed the end of the strophe, 4-12 the 
antistr. (1-3—10-12). In v. 1 he omitted £v and read 7' ékávg mveíov with 
&Aeytccecg in 10, but even then the dactyls vary with spondees over frc- 
quently. By a series of reckless conjectures Hartung extricated strophe 
and antistr. out of the lines, while Blass! (PAilol. 32. 140) similar con- 
clusion is reached by conjectures only less hazardous than those of 
Hartung. Sehneidewin, and Bergk, adopting the easier course, which 
refuses all eredence to Dion., found only antistrophe and epode ; and so, 
doubtfully, Michelangeli; while Ahrens (JaAresber. des Lyceums zu Hann- 


* 


over 1853), in despair, classed the fragment among the amoAcAvpéva. 
Since verses 2-3 may —11-12, I have followed Nietzsche, though with much 
hesitation. The last seven verses suit the character of a concluding 
epode. 


I have retained the usual classification of xiii. as a threnos, 
but the fragment may be a dithyramb like the dithyrambs of 
Baechylides, in which the three parts are present. 

some suppose that the poem was composed for a Thessalian 
princess who had lost a son. The choice of a subject may 
have been influenced by the fact that the cult of Perseus was 
native with the Thessalian chiefs (the Aleuadai, Skopadai, 
and Kreondai) who were Herakleidai, the descendants of 
the great-grandson of Perseus. It may therefore not be 
chance that in Pindar's earliest extant ode (Pyth. 10), on 
Hippokles of Thessaly, the story of Perseus! visit to the 
Hyperboreans is introduced ; and it was at Larissa that 
Akrisios met his death at the hand of his daughter's son. 

Simonides loves to put words of lament into the mouths of 
women. 5o in 51, one of the Athenian women deported to 
Salamis says iexet O0é ue mopQvpéas | àXós. áuórrapaccoutvas 
ópuua*yóós. With the despair of Danae we may compare that 
of Europa (Hor. 3. 27) with its passionate exclamations and 
questions. 


N 
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1. Dion. introduces the fragment by the words er. 56 7) óuà 
T€Ad/yovs oepouévy Aaváy, ràs éavrtjs ámroóvpouévg TÓxas. Mention 
of Danae must have gone before, whether or not the poet 
recounted the prophecy of Akrisios doom and the chastise- 
ment of his daughter preceding her exposure in theark. "The 
fragment contains only the myth, herein resembling the dithy- 
rambs of Dacchylides. "Dl he meaning of 1-3 is clear in general, 
but for re v of the Mss. nothing satisfactory has been offered 
(re juv, Bpéuev, mécev, oTévev, T! éuávg cf. Sem. 7. 37-39). 
TéTpe: With an impersonal subject as a 218, will at least scan, 
since initial m» fails to make position in 78 (so — véw in 
Pind.). Aápvakv depends on Aavámgr éepyuévgv (cf. P 354) or 
thelike. For év (a gloss) some read Zr or cvv. Probably the 
apodosis begins with l. 3, but it may have preceded (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 8. 38). Aáprat was the regular name for the ark in 
which a wrathful father exposed his daughter together with 
her child born out of mortal! wedlock. 5o Kadmos exposed 
Semele and Dionysos, so Aleos exposed Auze and Telephos. 
From Hesychios éx Aáprvakos: vóüos we may suppose that 
illegitimate children were disposed of in this manner.  Hyp- 
sipyle reseued Thoas by putting him in à Aápraz. "The vessel 
seems also to have been used for confinement on land ((Theokr. 
7. 48) The ordinary poetical term óópv is substituted in 
v. 7. In Daech. ii. 141 X. is differently used. In Roscher's 
Lexikon 1. 948 may be found à representation on a coin of Danae 
emerging from the Aápraz. Cf. also Welcker 7. M. 10. 235. 
Noah's Ark is AevkaMcvos Aáprva£. 


3. Ocparc: hiatus as in 7ai0l 0racccv P 196, atkartc ÜOcp 
$21. dpurev:- é£emAayg. "The transitive meaning of the 
second aorist has only the doubtful support of Hdt. 9. 70 
éméB71cav ToU Te(xeos kai "jpurov * made a breach,! where Abicht 
and Kallenberg read 7pecrov, a conjecture that has been made 
in Paus. 4. 25. 2 (cf. 10. 39. 6). Quint. Smyrn. 13. 452 has 
uecóóuyg Cumeoev éml Ó' Tipumev airov OXe0pov (Koechly ais 
óXe0pos). In Daech. v. 6S zpevrov is à necessary change for 
fpurev. | For éporev here there have been conjectured mpocectpre, 
éoeiprev, mapigxev, pimTev. ovk dOtavr. mapetats: litotes, Cf. 
siccis oculis ... vidit mare turbidum Hor. 1. 3. 18. 


4. (iav: xepa $íiNXgv $ 433. Athen. 9. 396 & cites à 
TÉKOS—KkKv4G Gets. 


5. àoTés: only here and in Homer, where it is always 
followed by (ürrov. The repetition of the same idea in 
kveoceus (kvooocv Sitzler) is objectionable to many. PDbut a 
lullaby is not logic. Strictly &Fwréc (Eng. weary) is the 
sweet sleep that follows weariness, xreccw the sleep of 
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pleasant dreams (8 $09, Pind. O/. 13. 71; the deep sleep of 
Zeus' eagle Pyth. 1. S). Of the conjectures, a? révs and airws 
are the best. 


6. yaXa8nvo : the figurative use is very rare, and perhaps 
oceurs only here; yaXa8vóv Tékos xx., cf. Anakr. xxi. Hesych. 
however glosses the word not only with borír6tov, but also 
with véov. $' f8eb is ncarer the Mss. of Dion. than Aáücf 
(Bergk).  Zrog. in Athen. is post-classical (in a Christian 
epigram Kaibel 725). Eust. /]. 133. 31 says 5jrop is indeclin- 
able. 

7. Those who object to xaÀk. as an epithet of óo(pari 
(synecdoche as in írabs) forget *oudo8érq 9ópec Aisch. Suppl. 
846 (cf. vgàv moXNvyóuowv Hes. W. D. 660). In Soph. Antig. 
945 the xaXkóóero. a/Aal are the 0dXapos in which Danae was 
immured in Argos. Danae exchanged one brass-bound 
duugeon for another. For óópv, cf. also eiváMov Oópv Pind. 
Pyth. 4.|27, movromópe 9ofpar. Soph. Phil. ;21. Wilamowitz 
follows Nietzsche in taking xaX«. with vvkr( and in reading 
Aáumeets. 


8. yokrtAagemeét : Bergk and others vvxri àAagcret, cf. Bacch. 
vi. 52; some read v. Aápmews. If the form vvkrtVayrret is per- 
missible, the word denotes gloom in which only night shines : 
tenebrae quales nocte lucent, 1.e. okóros (Schneid.). Greek is as 
fond of oxymoron as French is averse to its use. Cf. Soph. 
O. T. 419 gXémovra vüv ué£v Op0', Érevra 86 cxórov (cf. 1973), 
Eur. He. 518 ueXaguoaés &peos, Soph. 4422s 391, Eur. Bacch. 
910, Zeb. 1067, Phoin. 377, 543, Aristoph. Ztanae 1331 (keXac- 
vooa)s ópóva) | Sandys quotes Phny Zp. 57 of the tunnel 
between Naples and Puteoli: non ut per tenebras videamus, 
sed. ut ipsas. "The eye of dark night Aisch. Pers. 498, Eur. 
I. T. M0. ** No light, but rather darkness visible | served 
only to discover sights of woe" (Par. L. 1. 63). kvavéo: cf. 
vot kvavavy)s Orphic Hymn 3.3. Svójo: à» fails to make 
position in the melic poets only here, Anakr. 78, Pind. 
Pyth. 10. 72. ra8es : * outstretched.' 


9. The ws. a/Xéav 'dry' is a prosaic touch, and we expect 
£»páv. We may read either (1) Ba8etav as in fa6eta movriàs 
&Aua, Pind. JVem. 4. 36, Ba0etav sróvrov mAáka, Pyth. 1. 91, &Aós 
Ba0eiav kéNevOov (hypallage) Pyth. 5. 88; or (2) Ba6eàv ; at 
least the schol. on Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1091 thinks he knows that 
the child was three or four years oll; Ba66s of hair Sem. 7. 
66, Lucian Dial. mort. 10. 3, Pisc. 41. 

1O. mepióvros (one Ms.) — mepuórvros, is defended by Mucke, 


who thinks imepüev reinforces mep( here—$mép. àXéyews with 
the rare accus. (Alkm. iv. 2, IL 388, Hes. W. D. 251). Cf. 
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evüvuéoua. with gen. *have regard for!; with ace. *consider? 
(both in Thuk. 5. 32. 1). 


11. Cf. $Oóyyos 0aNácoqs Eur. 7. A. 9.—12. For moócwrrov 
kaXórv TpóccTorv, Ahrens conj. vp. k. mpooaivev, Volckmar rp. 
K. TpocáTTGv, Nietzsche mpocéxeov k. Tp., Bergk p. kM6év 
mpogcmQ, Tyrrell mp. k. óiaivov. | Some omit one T0.—-139. Tot: 
epie ; above Sini. has the epic and Doric reós. 


14. The gen., instead of the dat., follows iTetxes o£as, as 
if bm5Kkoves had been used (comstr. ad sensum) — The con- 
strucetion of a simple verb is transferred to a periphrastie 
expression. Cf. Proklos  ymmn to Athena ueiNxov | otas 
bTócxes. oUas: lom. has olaros, otara, olacw — obas occurs 
only here but óas is reported. às (*e(vc)os is attested as 
Doric and Ionic. Attic o?s is (o(0e)os.  obas has the stem of 
the oblique cases (ot(c)ar-). Sim. 246 used obaróeis. 


15. The mother repents of her (unexpressed) wish that 
Perseus may share her dread. | * No, I charge thee, sleep." 
KéNogav: the hiatus may be excused as in Prat. i. 15 
where a stronger mark of punctuation intervenes. The 
syllables iu question are all in the thesis. Bergk inserted 
ó' after x., but asyndeton is in place in prayers, e.g. Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 71. kéNoy! might be defended by uéuoou, yebaoy in 
Pind. With the lullaby of Danae, cf. the fgavkáAqua of 
Alkmena, Theokr. 24. 7 eüóer' éuà fpéóea -yXvkepóv kal É"yép- 
cuLov Umvov,| ebóer' éuà yvxá, 07 áóeNoeo, eicoa rékva* | ONBio 
e)vágowOe xai ONBiov. à (Oovre. In Sim. the sea must sleep, 
the mother's misery must sleep, that her child may slumber. 
For earnest entreaty expressed by the repeated mnnperative, 
cf. Soph. O. T. 46, A:as 396, Eur. NMhes. 532 (éypec0c ... 
Cypea0e), Theokr. 5. 44, 7. 118, S. 63, Cicero pro Ail. 12. 33, 
Hor. 3. 11. 37. 'Phe sea is personifiel here as in Aisch. 
Agam. 565 cre vróvros év ueonufpwats | koiraus. ákéguov. vqvépots 
elóo. Teo ov. Cf. the passages mentioned on Alkm. xxi., and 
Theaitet. 2. 7 )Tvde( 06 0áXacca duXofejipoto vyaMjvus | vorois 
eUàa memraguévys, Pliny 2. 79. 81 sopito mari.—196. €08. kakóv : 
cf. Eur. Suppl. 1148 oim xakóv 760 e00ei, Soph. Phil. 827 
"Y rv! ó0/vas docs, "Yarve 0" àNyéov, ** killing care and. grief of 
heart fall asleep or hearing die" (Shakesp. /7enry VIZII.). 


17. peraioAta, was inferred by Dergk from one MS.  uerá 
never appears as ueral (cf. xaraí, mapal, iral in Hom.) and 
uera BoMa — ueraBoN oceurs only in very late Greek (ueragoXMà 
x«akQv Eur. JH. F. 735) One ws. has gerafovMa; cf. ygere- 
Bo/Xevaar col dXNos | áuQ! 'O0vost e 2856. Danae prays openly 
to Father Zeus, as if she were merely one of the suffering race 
of humanity that looks to him for succour. In her heart, she 
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entreats help from the God of the Golden Shower.  Schnei- 
dewin suggested that this line may have served as a conso- 
lation to the person at whose request the threuos was written, 


18. OapcaAéov: the final syllable may be lengthened before 
éros as in H. 375 mvkwov émos; cf. Pind. Jsthin. 6. 42 rovobrov 
ros. 


19. koi vóc (x (Wilam.) : explanatory of 0apcaMéov. | Some 
read rekvóQi. Oíkas making óixas (gen.) depend on ebyyvoti ; 
others rekvóQ« (or -v) óíxav though -4« is rarely used as a 
genitive ending (K 458, ^ 205, 4 614), and Aisch. Prom. 614 7o 
0ikqv Tácxes ráóe ; is not parallel. Sitzler conj. rékvov €ri Oíkq. 
— Metre : logaoedic. 


XIV. Stob. F/or. 118. 5. Homer, o 2341, uses the fem. 
0ncTMjris of épwós. Like Sim., Euphorion 52 (0aomTMjres 
E"pevióes) uses the masc. adj. with a fem. noun. See on 1. 6. 
&kveévrau has practically become transitive; ?kovro Térpav 
Pind. Of. 6. G1. If the poem is directed against the Skopadai, 
cf. Theokr. 16. 40, where this family is said to have got no 
pleasure from its riches ézel -yAvkóv é£ekévocav | Ovuóv. és 
eüpeiav a xeülav o'Tv^yvoU ' Axépovros. — Metre : logaoedic. 


XV, Plut. Consol. 11: quoted, together with Pind. Pyth. 
3. 81, Soph. Frag. 761, Eur. A/k. 780, to illustrate the senti- 
ment xpeirróv écr. TO TreÜváva« ToÜ (fv. Cf. also Sim. in Stob. 
Flor. 121. 3 fBiorífjs uév "yàp | xpóvos &or. Bpaxés: kpvQOeis Ó' 
bmrÓ 'yfs | ketra«. Üvyrós Tv. &mavra xpóvov, Semonides 3, 
Hdt. 1l. 32 mü» éerc dvOpwmos ovuoopj, Eur. Herakl. 608 ff., 
Bacon ** The world's a bubble and the Life of Man| Less than 
a span."—41. &mpakTov: some read dmpykroc following Boeckh's 
dictum : &mpmkrov inutile quo mihil perficias, &mpakrov quod 
perfici non potest. The distinction wil! not hold. With &rrp. 
peAn8óves cf. &mpükrovs ó0ívas B 79, OvumOets Bióroto. j.eXnóÓves 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 812. —2. Cf. Soph. 42as 866 móvos móvq Tóvov 
óépe, Eur. Ifippol. 180 cs 0' óóvvgpós Bios dvÜpomwv koók éaTi 
TÓv9» üvámravoi, and see on Alk. v. 2.—39. émupépara: 
Death is the destrictus ensis super cervice pendens (Hor. 3. 1. 
17) cf. Mimn. 5. 6 yfjpas ómép ke$aNts bmepxpéparatn '"Fheogn. 
906 dr«v mawclv vmepkpéuacev, Pind. Zsthm. 8. 14 06Ns yàp aicv 
&T! ávópáct kpéparat, Ol. ']. 25.—5. Cf. 1 319 ev 0e (9 Tu sev 
kakós 30€ kal éc0Nós* | kárÜav Opes 0 re üepyos áv?)p 0 re moMMA 
éopydós, The words áya8o( and xakós have here more than a 
moral significance. — Metre : logaoedic. 


XVI. Tzetz. Chi! 1. 310. On the power of Orpheus? 
music. Cf. Apoll Rhod. 1. 569 -oie( 06 d$opuigwv ej08"0uv 
'" péXrew áoió5 | Oidypoto más . . . | "Apreguv . . . rol 06 Ba8elus|c 
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ix0ves  álacovres ÜmepÜ' àXós, áupwya  ma/pos | &mNero,,  byp& 
kéXevÜa. Ouackalpovres émrovro, Theodoret. 3. 767 rois kpoípacw 
roUs ix0vas karaÜéNVyov. Horace emphasizes Orpheus! power 
over wild beasts and inanimate nature: 1l. 12. 7, 1. 24. 13, 
Ars poct. 391. —2. àvá: tmesis with áXXorro ; cf. Pind. Pyth. 
4. 228.—9. civ: 'keeping time to the measure.' The fish 
follow the minstrel and his song, cf. Pind. iv. 20. There is 
no need of Herwerden's vim! áoiüs.—- Metre: logaoedic. 
Reading é£ we have synizesis; note vóaros, as always in 
Homer. 

*XVIL Plut. Quaest. Symp. 8. 3. 4. Perhaps from the 
same poem as xvi. Sehneidewin joined xvi. and xvii. with 
vi.—1. évvom(ivANos : cf. eivoclQvANos B 632. The v» form is 
Aiolic (from é»-F)  áfra: dávéuow áür;? O 626, cf. Hes. 
Theogon. S74, Anakr. xii. d-7à is also possible (cf. Hom. 
áxakjra) Plato Arat. 410 B says oi moyrai Tà Tveópara, àijras 
kaNo0cw.—39. ápapev: epic, and Soph. A7. 147. dkoaic: 
see on Sa. ii. 129. —Metre : logaoedic. 


*X VIII Stob Ze. 9. 10. €f. Z 934 YAaíkg ... opévas 
é£&Xero Zieís, E 217 3j ' (Hera) &kNeve vóov m(ka mep $poveóvrav, 
Eur. Frag. 254 sóXW ...c$áMXovow ávÜpómovs 0coi.—Metre : 
either dact.-epitrite or logaoedic (hexap.). If 6eot forms a 
single syllable, we have an epitritic trimeter or a troch. trim. 
catal. 


*IX. Aristeid. 2. 513. "The poet speaks of his fecundity 
and his inventiveness in melodies. Tó «-apóv: the proper 
theme of the poem ; Gepitopéva: refers to digressions from 
the main subject such as mythological parallels. "The schol. 
on JVem. 4. 31 (60) says that Pindar is referring to Simonides, 
who was fond of digressions.—2. pj pov: as Pind. Zsthm. 1. 
3; see on Alkm. xv. karaTaber! : scil. ràv Moicav rather than 
rüv ajUXóv.  &p£aTro: musical preludes (àvafoXat) were still in 
vogue even after the introduction of complete instrumental 
accompaniment.—89. moXóx op8os adÀós : for the overlapping of 
the musical terms, cf. Soph. T'rach. 640 à kaXWóas . . . | otk 
ávapcíav | áxàv kavaxàv émáveww,.àXXà 0c(as | àvriNvpov pocas, 
Aristoph. Aves 682 àÀN', à kaXWf36av kpékova? | &9Nóv, a fragment 
in schol. Aisch. Pers. 937 a/Ae6 Mapiavóvvots kaXápots kpobwv 
'laerí. So in Plato Zep. 3. 399 D zoXvxopüórarov is used of 
auletes; hymn to Apollo (i) with notes (Append. )Xcrós ( 2 «9A6s) 
kpékev; Plut. Symp. 2. 4. 1 às mov kal róv avAóv 7)puóc0at Aéyyovat 
kal kpoóuara rà a/Mjuara kaXoUciv, àmÓ Tis Aípas Aaufávovres 
ràs Tpocwyopías, Pollux 4. S3 a'Aguárcv kpo'uara, Suidas (s.v. 
'ONvjT OS. Try.) "ONvjemOS. dyyejuv. T5js kpovuarucfjs. povoukfjs T1 óuà 
TQv a)AGv, Tibull. 1l. l. 4 c/ussica pulsa, Claudian de coms. 
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Theod. 313 cui tibia flatu, | cui plectro pulsauda chelys. The 
terminolozy was set by the older instrument.  moA/xopóos 
here is an ornamental epithet, and does not connote the 
varied charaeter of the art of Sim.— Metre: logaoedic. 
Hanssen Püilol. 51. 933 finds here an enlargement of the 
eucomologicuim — — —  ——— —-f(,time). 


*X X, Athen. 9. 396 x. Archemoros, the infant son of the 
Nemean prince Lykurgos and Eurydike, was killed by a 
serpent in consequence of his nurse having abandoned her 
charge in order to point out a spring to the Seven against 
Thebes. See the relief in Roscher l. 473. "The subject of 
£üdxpvcav is the Argive heroes, by whom the Nemean games 
were instituted in honour of Archemoros. Cf. Dacch. iv. 
10 f, Eur. Frag. 754. "The lines may be from an epinikion 
or à threnos. wWvyàv ámomvy.: cf. Eur. Frag. 801 dmémTevoev 
aiQva, Soph. Aias 1031 áméyv£ev lov, and contrast Pind. Nem. 
1. 47 Vvxás ámémvevoev *made them breathe forth their lives.'— 
Metre: logaoedic; for -—— — cf. Pind. O/. 10. 58. 


XXI. Athen. 4. 172 £; quoted as evidence that the" A6Aa 
éri 1HeMo. was by Stesichoros (cf. Frag. 1-3) and not by Ibykos. 
Sim. is here referring, doubtless in au episode, to a contest in 
throwing the spear in which Meleager was the victor. Cf. 
Hygin. 273. Stes. refers to this victory in the above men- 
tioned Games in honour of Pelias, Frag. 3: 0pdokwuv guév p 
' Audiápaos, ükovr. 06 vikacev MeMéaypos. —3. 'l'he Anauros flows 
into the Pagasaian gulf.  *Iolkos' includes the territory 
adjacent to the town. Since this victory of Meleager is not 
mentioned in the J/;ad or Odyssey, Welcker and Scehneidewin 
thought "Ouzpos meant the author of the Cyclic TAebaid. 
Hiller 2. M. 42. 328 suggested that, if in the words preceding 
ós . . . mávras, the poet referred to Meleager as the slayer of 
the Kalydonian boar (I 543 ff.), we may suppose that Sim. 
had the //ad in mind. In elegy S85 Sim., quoting Z 146, 
speaks of Homer as the X?os dvjp; though some think the 
elezy is by Semonides of Amorgos.—Metre: logaoedic. Some 
make it dact.-epitrite, Wilamowitz ionic. 


XXII. Diog. Laert. l. S9. The poet takes issue with 
Kleobulos, who was reported to be the author of the epigram 
that was inscribed on a sphinx on the tomb of Midas: xaA«ém 
map0éros elul, MíBeo 0" emi afjuart ketuou, | éor' àv op re ván 
xai Gévópea pakpà TeOQNg, | 'lléMos à ávuev Máumg Naumpá re 
ceMjvy, | kal. mTorapol ^e Déocw, àvakNé(g 06 0dXacca, | a?To? 
r$jóe uévovca ToNvkNapvro émli TÓufuo | dyyeNéo  mapvotat, Míóas 
ór. Tóc réÜamTa.. See Crusius PAilol. 55, p. 4. Kleobulos, 
tyrant of Lindos in Rhodes about 600 r.c., was regarded by 
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some as one of the Seven Sages, though Plutarch (de E 
Delphico 3) expressly says that he, together with Periander, 
obtained a place in that illustrious number only by reason of 
his position as a prince and through favouritism. | Because of 
the sententious eharacter of his verse, Simonides was often 
associated with the Sages (Plato Aep. 1. 335 E). In P'rotag. 
343c Sokrates says that the poet thought to win a great 
name for himself by lis criticism of Pittakos. Here the 
detraction of Kleobulos subserves rather the interest of 
truth than of vain-gloriousness. Cf. i. 4 and Shelley's 
* Ozymandias of Egypt': ** And on the pedestal these words 
appear: | * My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: | Look on 
my works, ye Mighty, and despair!' | Nothing beside 
remains. Round the decay | Of that colossal wreck, bound- 
less and bare, | The lone and level sands stretch far away." 


1. Since Kleobulos was a Karian, vaérav may have its 
sting. Line 6 is contemptuous enough.—3. A reference to 
l. 3 of the. epigram.—4. 8aXaccatos (Pind. Pyth. 2. 50)- 
0aXáccios, as 7)0aios (lsthim. 9. 48)—350etos. Cf. Zacher de 
nominibus gr. in -atos pp. 30, 145. 0évra: we need the aorist, 
and árri£érvra (Mss.) would not be permissible, since, in dact.- 
epitritic strophes, à logaoedic colon may occur only at the 
beginning or end of a period or strophe.—5. 6«àv fjcow : dis 
minorem Hor. 3. 6. 5. A(0ov eannot be a general name for 
*monument.' 'The figure of the xaA«ég map0évos doubtless 
stood on a marble eolumn.—6. fpóreov: absence of motion 
in adj. in -evs occurs here, Pind. Zsthm. 7. 7, Frag. 223, 
Bacch. ii. 53, Solon 4. 98.— Simonides is the earliest Greek 
poet who often refers directly to the words or authority of 
his predecessors: he refers to Pittakos in ii, to Homer in 
xxi and 85 (X?es àvp) to Hesiod in xxiii, to Stesichoros 
in xxi. Cf. on xxi. and see note on Alk. xxv.—Metre: dact.- 
epitrite. In vv. l, 4 the epitrites begin, as in Pindar. In 
v. 6 note the ithyphallie ending, here prolonged to form a 
tetrapody. So the tragie poets, e.g. Aisch. Prom. 535, Soph. 
O. T. 1005, end their periods with an ithyphallie. Pindar's 
inethod is ditferent. 


XXIII. Clem. Alex. Strom. 4. 585. "The poet has in 
mind Hes. ]W. D. 289 ff.: r$s 0' áperijs ióopQra. 0€oi mrpomápotOev 
Cünkav | áÜávarow uakpós 0€ kai OpÜtos oluos és abri» | kal Tpyxvs 
TÓ TpüTrov' émi» O' eis ükpov (kwrau, | putólj; 05 &mevra. TÉÀet, 
xaAem Tep éooa. | Cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 653. S0 Quint. S8myrn. 
5. 40 says aüirírarov Ó érérvkro . . . | kal rpqx? £a0éns " Aperiis 
Üpos' év 06 kal a/Ti) | elo Tskev Qolvixos éreuBeBavia kar! dps, | 
UVgN$, yaíovca Tpós opavór k.T.A., 14. 195 ketvos 0' obmror. üvijp 
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'Aperijs él Tépua0" tkavev, | oru ui vóos éoriv. évalowusos*. ot'vex? 
&p' abrfs | pé£uvov OvoBaróv éoTt K.r.X.— Also Pind. Frag. 297 
véov 0€ guépuwai oiv Tóvos ciNcocóuevac | 0ó£av ceipiokorri, 
Epicharm. 120 A rv móvcv T oXobvri Távra ráà»yá0? üuiv Tol col, 
Aisch. Frag. 315 rà movoüvri 0' ex 0edv | ó$etiNerat rékvcoyga  ToÜ 
Tóvov KAéos, Xen. AMemorab. 2. 1. 23 f, Aristotle on Areta 
ToXÓuox0e "yéve: Bporelo, Verg. Georg. 1. 121 pater ipse colendi 
| haut facilem. esse viam voluit, Schiller Zu der T'ugend steilem 
H ügel leitet sie des Dulders Bahn. 


1. Aóyos 'story' may be true or false. It often has a sug- 
gestion of the mythical and includes uü0os. — Only when uos, 
which in Homer meaus a true or a false tale, assumed the 
connotation of fiction, could Aóyos be used to denote prosaic 
truth. See Pind. O/. l. 29; the Attic use is set forth by 
Plato Phaidon 615 évvo$cas Óri rTÓv wowyràw Oéot . . . moiety 
p080vs, àXX. oU. Aóyovs. Cf. Pind. Nem. 9. 6 £ori 8é Tis Aóryos 
üvÜpomer. aivosa fable, Archil. 86. —3. 'The reading is doubt- 
ful. lIhave followed Sehneidewin. It is difficult to see how 
Bergk's 0càv could have been corrupted into vá».  Michel- 
angeli suggests 0oóv sharp, steep. (Cf. é0ócca . . . dkpov 
v 927, vijoowt 0o5cv o 299 (cf. "Exevzat TTpwakpia, Needles). 
But if we keep vóv &é, 0oóv xÓpov, even if qualified by &yvóv, is 
not suffieiently distinguished from the inaccessible rocks of 
v. 2.—5. *Save to him from whose body issueth the sweat 
that grieves his spirit.' 4 after mávrov as áomá(erat mávras Q 
àv mepvrvyxávg Plato Rep. 566 D.—96. póXn: without dv, Good- 
win M. 7. 540. 'Thesubject of àxyrat is ós, which is not inserted 
after a preceding relative in an oblique case ; cf. 8 54 0oig 0", 
Q Kk" €ÜéXot kal oi kexapuauévos £A8ot, B 113 etc. tkrac és &kpov: 
so ''yrt. 12. 43 dperíjs eis dkpov ikéc0ct, Pind. Nem. 6. 93 «pós 
&kpov àperüs | 3A00v, cf. Pyth. ll. 55; ákpov ixéc0an. Xv 339, 
(. 040. Some read ?xy, bnt the aorist after &óXg is preferable. 
-—Metre: logaoedic. v. l is a proóde. With the hiatus licitus 
in v. 6, cf. Pind. O/. 3. 30 'Op6wcíia &ypayev, and Sim. 26 & 
xpvacokóuà "Ekare (though this may be a relic of the F). 


XXIV. Aristeid. 2. 513: *it is time for you to mock 
those as loquacious dead, who do not know how to keep 
quiet, from which introduction Sehneidewin's explanation 
can scarcely be derived (rerba, sunt pugilis, qui inflatus caede 
eorum, quos prostratos morti dederat, alloquitur ewm, quocum 
tQ». est congresswrus) — Farnell well compares o? rí&qu' &yó | 
füv Tobrov, GXN' éjvxor. Tryotuat vekpóv Soph. Antig. 1166 and 
refers the words to a man, who though living, was no better 
than dead. Cf. PAil. 1018 £v (Qow vexkpóv, Aristoph. Jtanae 
420 év rots &vc vekpotot, Seneca epist. 60 hos itaque . . . ventri 
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obedientes animalium loco mumeremus, non hominum : quosdam, 
vero ne animaliwn quidem, sed mortuorum, 122. 10 :stt vero 
mihi defunctorum loco sunt, Matth. 8. 22, Dante Imf. 3. 64 
questi sciawurati, che mai non fur vivi, * these wretches, who 
ue'er lived. kemav: cf. Sa, xxiv.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. 
Also taken as logaoedics. 


*XXV. Theophil. «d. Autolyc. 2. 8 (1-2 Stob. Ecl. Phys. 
1. 98).—1. Cf. Theogn. 171 6eois ejxov, rois éoTw Em kpáros: 
oU ro. rep OcGv | ylvera. ávÜpárrots oUr' á-yá0" olre kaxá, Pind. 
Ol. 9. 98 d-yaÓol 86 kal cool xarà Oa(uov' dvàpes é&yévovr', Eur. 
Herakl. 608 od rwá qut 0cv. &rep ÜNBiov, o Bap/morpov | ávópa 
evés0ai, —2. For the differentiation, cf. Aisch. Ewm. 521 ris 
86 . . . 3 mÓNs Bporós 0' ópolos &r' àv aéBo: Oixav ; (i.e. eire 
mÓNs elre i&uórgs). In Frag. 607 Sim. says móXs üvópa 0udoket. 
—Metre : logaoedic. 


*X XVI Jd. 9. 37. Possibly not by Sin., cf. Diels 
R. M. 30. 180. Cf. Archil. 74 xpguárev deNmrov ov0év éoTw 
k.T.A. — Metre : logaoedioc. 


*X XVII. Stob. Flor. 118. 6. Cf. Kallinos 1. 14. ToXMákt 
Owlorjra dwydv kal Ooümov dkóvTwv | Cpyeras, év O' olkq otpa. 
klxev Qavárov, Hor. 3. 2. 14 mors et fiugacen persequitur virum, | 
nec parcit. imbellis iuventae | poplitibus timidoque tergo, the 
first line being a translation of the verse of Sim. ; Curt. Ruf. 
4. 14 effugit mortem, quisquis contempserit ; timidissimum quem- 
que consequitur. 1f the final — — — — is a catal. epitrite we 
may compare Pind. O/. 7. 17, Pyth. 1. 17 -—— — ——; if 
it is to be taken as a troch. dip. catal. we have a logaoedic 
pentapody. 


* XVIIL. Aristeid. 2. 192 (and scehol.), Stob. F/or. 53. 5. 
Quoted by Augustus (Plut. Apophth. Imper. 207 c) and often 
cited in later literature ; translated by Horace 93. 2. 25 est «t 
fideli tuta. silentio | merces, iu the same ode in which Frag. 
xxvii. reappears, Hence xxvii. and xxviii. are from the same 
poem. £crv: at the beginning, here as often —óvrws écTi. 
For the sentiment cf. Pind. Frag. 180 éc6' óre mwrorára avyàs 
ódós, Nem. 5. 18 xol ró avyüv ToNNMákis éoTi coporarov àvÜparmq 
vofjcat (cf. Of. 9. 103, Frag. 81), Mel. Adesp. 86 A unóe mv à TT 
k& ém^ ákaupluav | 'yNOocav Cos £X0y keNaóciv, Aisch. Frag. 188 
(cf. 908) moXAots "yáp cort kép8os 4j ovy) Bporüv, Amphis 44 ook 
ét kpeirrov ToU cuorüv ov06 €v, Eur. F'rag. 219, 977. Simonides 
said to a silent man at a drinking party: Gv0pwrme, ei u&v 
jM6.0s «i, coQüv mpü'vyua Toiis, el O6 codós, TMOLov Plut. 
Quaest. Symp. 644 y. —Metre : dact.-epitrite or catal. troch. 
hexap. 


«€ 
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XXIX. Schol. Soph. A/as 375. Cf. Pind. O/. 2. 15 ràv 
óé mempa-yuévov | . . . drolgrov o00^ àv | xpóvos 0 mávrov mar)p 
Ovva.To Üéuev épyeov TéNos, Agathon 5 uóvov «yàp ab'roÜ kal 0cós 
cTepiokerat, | &yévyra. moveiv. üoo? àv 5$ mempeyuéva quoted by 
Arist. Eh. 6. 2 (ró O6 -yeyovós ok évOéxerau gi] yevéo0a), 
Theogn. 583, Soph. 7roch. 742, Aias 378, Hor. 3. 99. 45 non 
tanen irritum | quodcumque vetro est, efficiet. neque | diffinget 
enfectumque reddet | quod fugiens semel hora vexit, Pliny H. N. 
2. j deus mullum habet in. praeterita ius practerquam oblivionis. 
—Metre : logaoedic. 


XXX. Sextus Empir. adv. Math. 11. 556 (in paraphrase). 
Cf. skolion vi., which is attributed to Sim., and Ariphron's 
palan to Hygiela ; ens sana ix corpore sano. —Metre: Ross- 
bach thinks we have part of a dact.-epitritic poem ; apart 
from xxii. most of the examples of this measure are found in 
the fragments of one or two lines.  Logaoedies are also 
possible. 


AXXI. Athen. 12. 519 c. Cf. Mimn. 1. 1 7ís 6e fos, 7l 
0€ Tepmvóv ürep xpvoaífjs 'Aópoóirys ; and Pind. Frag. 196 4ó' 
&paópov Tépyav €év Bío* moNU rov | Géprisrov ávópi repmvós aióv, à 
line addressed to Hieron. Schneidewin thonght this fragment 
had a similar destination.—Metre: logaoedie rather than 
dact. -epitrite. 


XXXIII. Athen. 13. 601 5: quoted by Sophokles to shame 
the schoolmaster who objected to the poet's approval of the 
expression *purple' in the line of Phrynichos : Aájmrec à" éri 
Topjvpéaus Tapnoi Qs £poros (cf. Gray's ''purple light of 
Love").-—Metre: v. 2 isan iambie dimeter. If v. 1 consisted 
only of -—.—.— .-—-.2.— -—ZN we should have a proódic 
group (cf. Archil. 85). As this is uncertain, we may take the 
fragment as logaoedic. 


XXXIII. Er. Mog. 813. 8. XAopaixeves: with pale- 
green neck' (L. and $.); M. Arnold has *'Hark to the 
nightingale, the tawny-throated." Since yxAopaíxv is applied 
to a girl in Bacch. ii. 172 the idea of colour is not inevitable 
here, and Marindin C. R. 12. 37 is probably correct in trans- 
lating either *supple-necked? or better *liquid-voiced (Sim. 
elsewhere accentuates the vocal quality: kwríAy xeXódv Frag. 
243 as Anakr. 151; cf. Sa. xv.) lf xXwepwis áqódv r DIS 
refers to colour, the scholiast's explanation (£v xXwpots $auwo- 
uévy) may be near the truth, the reddish brown losing some- 
thing of its distinetness when the bird is seen in ** her shady 
wood"; cf. Verg. Georg. 4. 510 populea maereus philomela, 
sub winbra, and see Warde Fowler C. AR. 4. 49, Verrall on 
Eur. Med. 906. —Metre: logaoedic. 
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XXXIV. Sehol. Aristoph. Aves 1410. Perhaps, like 
Frag. xxxiii., from a dithyramb sung at the comiug of the 
swallow (cf. Fonk-Soxas xxii.); so ePoóuov &ap Pind. iv. 17. 
KAvrá : perhaps *clear-voiced,' *loud.' Fennell takes kAvrós 
to mean *loud' in xA. d&yyeMav Pind. Of. 14. 21, kAvrais éméov 
pooicuw sth. 'j. 19 (cf. d$aevvüs ómós Pyth. 4. 28 of loud 
calumny). If so, «Avrós (— Old-Eng. Aid) is used as in the 
folk.song to the spring /hude smg cuccu. — Anakr. 67 has 
jóvjeMés, xaplecaa xeN 0t. —Metre : logaoedic. 


XXXV. Schol. Pind. O/, 9. 48—74 (aivev 606 maXaióv £v 
oivov, dv0ca 0' Üuvwv | vewrépov). "The schol. says that the 
lines of Sim. are an attack on a judge (thought by Bergk to 
be Agathokles, Pindar's teacher), who had awarded the palm 
of excellence to Pindar. Bergk suggested that, in conferring 
the prize on the younger poet, the judge made the invidious 
remark that old wine was often inferior to new ; a comparison 
which prompted the reply of Sim. 'the saying is foolish." 
Taking 4uü0os here as *myth, Boeckh thought Sim. was 
criticizing Pindar's transformation of the old mythology ; to 
which criticism Pindar replied that between age in wine and 
in poetry there is an essential difference. In Frag. 193 Sim. 
attacks those who moXegety TQ T0XAQ xpóvo. On the preference 
for new songs, see on Alkm. i. Timoth. vii.—Metre: 
logaoedic. 


XXXVI. Schol. Eur. Or. 936 (xpeiocov ó& rÓ Ookeiv, kàv 
áX20clas d$, c£. 782), Plato Rep. 2. 3050. Cf. Aisch. Agam. 
788 «voXXol 06 fpor&w rÓ Ooketv elvai | mrporiovot óikqv mapafávres, 
Sept. 592. o) yàp Gokeiv ápuo ros, àXN' elvat 0£Nei (Aristeides), Xen. 
AMemorab. 1. 7. 1l áci yàp &Xeyyev (Sokr.) os ook e'y koAMv. 0060s 
€T! ebOoi(íav 3) OU djs dv ris d'yaÜ0s ToÜro "yérvowro, Ó kal Ooketv 
BoíNoro, Plato Apol. 36 p ó uév (the Olympian victor) yàp 
Üuüs Toit ebOaljovas Ooketv eivat, éyà 06 eiveu, Gorg. 527 p, Eur. 
H. F. 184, *So that they Seem, but covet not to Be," 
Gascoigne Ze Steel. Glass; so in German Das was man 
scheint. hat jedermann zum Hichter, | Das was man 3st, hat 
keinen. The articular infinitive may be scornful. See on' 
Alkm. xii.—Metre: part of a dact.-epitritic line. 


TIMOKREON. 


TiwoKREON of lTalysos in Rhodes is'chiefly known as the 
antagonist of Themistokles and his friend Simonides. 
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Like Archilochos he was a good hater. With Simonides 
he seems to have waged a war of epigrams. In Frag. 10 
Kota ue Tpoa?A0e QXvapla ovk éQéXovra. 
ovk éÜ£Novrd. ue poa jA0e Kota QXvapia 
he answers the Keian poets attack (Frag. 170) on his 

redundant and dislocated style : 

Moótcd uou "ANkuxvgs kaNNXo$ipov vióv üeióe* 

vióv 'AAkuxjvgs üeui0e Mobod, uot kaXNuo ipov. 
'T'he inversion recalls the line that damned Thomson's play : 
*( Sophonisba, Sophonisba O." A sportive sepulehral 
epigram was written during the life-time of Timokreon, 
if it correctly bears the name of Simonides (169) 

IIoAA& $a-ydv kai ToNXA mtv kal TOXAÀ kdk' eim 
àvOpoTovs ketuat Tusokpéov 'Póótos. 

Timokreon is reported to have distinguished himself as 
an athlete and as a glutton at the court of the king of 
Persia, where he took refuge after his expulsion from 
Rhodes. His originality as a poet lies in his adoption of 
the triadic grouping in monodie skolia to express satire 
and polemie, Before Timokreon the triad had been re- 
stricted to hymns, epinikia and other species of choral 
composition that were eulogistic in character. With him 
it is made to subserve the purpose of the iambies of 
Archilochos. Like Stesichoros, lbykos, and Simonides, 
'l'imokreon gave a lyric setting to the fable, which was a 
favourite subject of the skolion. "Though he used the 
dactylo-epitritie measure of choral lyric, he seems to have 
composed skolia rather than choral songs. He also used 
the catalectic dimeter ionie a minore in stichic form. His 
dialect is mainly Doric from which specific Rhodian forms 
are absent. 


I. Plut. vita. Themist. 21. "The grouping in short strophes 
and the use of àAAà ríe point to a skolion. Each of the 
other singers had in turn praised his favonrite. "There is no 
reason for supposing with Sintenis that the reference to 
Pausanias, Xanthippos, and Leutychidas represents a covert 
attack because the carcer of each was not free from reproach. 
Pausanias is the victor at Plataia, not the would-be despot ; 
Xanthippos is not the enemy of Miltiades, but the distinguished 
citizen who was honoured by a statue on the Akropolis ; and 
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Lentychidas is the victor at Mykale, not the venal general 
who died in disgraee. Kirchhoff /Zermes 11. 3S ff. connects 
the eireumstanees mentioned in ll. 5 ff. with the events re- 
corded by Hdt. 8. 108-112, 121-193 (480 r.c.) and eoncludes 
that, in one of the revolutions that followed the disaster of 
the Persiaus, Timokreon was expelled from Rhodes because 
he had been an adherent of their poliey. Kirchhoff argues 
that Themistokles was then at Andros with the Greek fleet 
and that his refusal of the poet's request for restoration to 
his native city prompted this attack. There is nothing to 
show that the fleet of Eurybiades and Themistokles was in 
Rhodian waters, and I prefer to place the poem between 476 
and 471, probably the year when 'l'hemistokles was ostracized. 


2. Acvrvx(6av: with ev as in Hdt. The native Doric form 
would be Aa-. We often find ev for eo, ev in Ionic monu- 
ments. Pausanias ealls him Aewrvxtógs.  éyà 6€: with à£ of 
the apodosis. émowéo: cf. Sin. 1l. 14. "The mention of 
Aristeides only serves to lead up to the attaek upon his 
rival.—39. 'l'his order (adj., prep., noun) is especially common 
in Pindar, e.g. OI. 9. 71 (cf. Gildersleeve on 5. 92), Sim. ii. 4. 
—4. &va.: with the superlative as in fortissimus unus. Cf. Soph. 
Phil. 1344 "EXNjvov €va | kpévr! ápwrov, Aias 1340 & ávóp' 
iQetv. üpa Tov "Apyelov. On the less strict use, see Jebb on 
O. T. 1380, T'rach. 460. Oeo TokA$ga is à suspicious form. 
-k«Aij (3rd century Doric) produces hiatus, whieh some defend. 
Aaró: why Lato should detest Them. is not clear. Some 
think that the mother, like her son Apollo, was àevós. (In 
Lykia she protects the sanctity of groves.) Others regard her 
as kovporpóóos and think that Them. was a raseal from his 
earliest youth. —5. The vigour of the assault suits thebeginning 
of the antistrophe. po8órav: the personal enemy, not the 
Medizing eonmander who was involved in Pausanias! treachery. 
—6. kv[jaMukós — kóBaXos* mavoüpyos, kakoÜpyos. Hesych. has 
also kvmXuaTás* kal kofláXovs [xai] kakoipyyovs ; kvfyNuÓv rpómov ; 
and xvugaMkós rpómos (with parasitic nasal; cf. K. Z. 33. 
266 ff)  L. and S. aecept Hermann's cxvfaMkrós *dirty,' 
though the x form is doubtful. Ahrens read ekvgaXMoktowt a 
contemptuous diminutive. Grote (5. 135) thought that, while 
Timokreon's attaek may be exaggerated through personal hate, 
the eharges of venality against Them. are too well supported 
by other evidenee to be diseredited. Recent German scholars 
hold that these charges are due in large measure to the gossip 
set afloat by Themistokles' enemies (e.g. the story in Ht. 
8. 4-5). Calumniare fortiter, aliquid adhaerelit. "The tale 
that Them. was worth 100 talents when he was condemned to 
death rests on the authority of the oligareh Kritias, whose 
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sources of information would not have been friendly to the 
democratie statesman. No doubt the poems of Tim. helped 
to spread the belief in the corruptibility of Them. Cf. Dauer 
T'hemistokles 13, 93, Busolt. Griech. Gesch. 29. 386. We need 
not believe that the three talents of l. 8 were the price paid in 
l 6.—7. '"IáAveov is scanned — — — — ; ef. Anth. Pal. . 
716, 1l 'IaAécot0 — — — —-——. Homer has — — — — b 656, 
Pindar — — — — Ol. 7. 74. In v. 3 we have a dactyl in the 
second place, here a spondee—a substitution that 1s the more 
exeusable because it occurs in à proper name.—8. dpyupiov 
- ápyópov as in DBoiotian (Cauer 298. 51) and. Lakonian (11 5, 
19). "Themistokles' booty amounted to the sum he possessed 
before he began his political career. —10. After the unsuccess- 
ful attack on Andros, the fleet proceeded to the Isthmos to 
distribute the prize of excellence to the most worthy of the 
commanders. "The narration in 10-12 may refer to this event, 
when Them. failed to get the first place. yeXoíes: Dergk 
read yAXois 'stingily '; cf. yXoiís' pvmapós. But cf. yXouos: 
vvoraTikGs Hesych. | émav8ókeve may contain a sting ; cf. Plato 
Laws 918 n, Theophr. Char. 6. For the form, cf. the variation 
between 9"toxye(w and -e» and see on Alkm. x. 8. —11. No 
greater offence to the poet of an ** unbounded stomach." Cf. 
Athen. 10. 416 4. Bergk conj. yvópá *counterfeit, Ahrens 
Vuxpá *shabby,' *mean. Some think the meaning is that 
Them. took the lion's share.—12. ot: se]. *at the Isthmos" 
(lo0uot)  épav curam Ahrens and Kirchhoff. Cf. Hdt. 9. 8 
Gpyv émovjcavro obOeulav, ''yrt. 10. 11 ávópós üXcpuévov ovOeut 
Gpm | yCyveroa. — 8] Gpav with synizesis ; not Fopav ; Fopác lost 
its F very early. pav (MSs.) has been variously translated : 
*that his harvest-time might never come?; *that he might not 
live to next year? ; *that his day might be no more (against 
this is the position of uy and the meaning of yevéo0ai; cf. 
Headlam C. RA. 6. 438) Were j4ij pav *yev. à form of the 
colloquial 47; Gpacuww ikocro (cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1037) 2 pereat 
it might be defended ; but the singularis unsupported. Cobet 
read 4ijj pas or u3 's Gpas. Bergk suggested xoópav- curam : 
see his note on Theogn. 152. 


The poem falls, according to Ahrens! arrangement (cf. 
R. M. 92. 457) which is here adopted, into three groups which, 
because of their slight extent, are well suited to a convivial 
song. Boeckh thought we have only part of the strophe, the 
antistr. beginning with 5; Hermann made 1-4 the epode, 
5-12 the strophe.  hossbach thinks the poem is a fragment 
and that it is monostrophic.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. The 
use of this rhythm, generally solemn and stately, as a vehicle 
of satire and invective is surprising. Perhaps the poet de- 
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signed a contrast between form and contents. Aristophanes 
uses the same measure for caricature and parody. "The dialect 
avoids certain Dorieisms (ai, z/ya l. 1l, rot 1l. 19). £etvov, the 
form adopted by the choral poets, is properly Ionic. For 
Tuuokpéorra, -eÜvra has been proposed unnecessarily, though in 
fact Rhodian shows this contraction, whieh is probably due 
to the influence of Ionic. "Tuokpzóv (nom.) appears in Telos, 
Cauer 169 c, 3. Synizesis is very frequent. 


II. Plut. //.: after the flight and sentence of Them. 
(4108 ?) he was reviled even more immoderately by Timo- 
kreon.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


III. Plut. /./. (cf. Apostol. 7. 28): when the question was 
under discussion whether Tim. should be banished for 
Medizing, Them. voted against him, and when Them. was 
accused of the same crime, Tim. wrote this poem. This 
statement cannot well be correct since the charge of Medizing 
brought against Them. was later than his ostracism, while 
the like charge against Tim. was much earlier. "There is 
nothing to show that Them. voted to exile his former friend 
as a Persian sympathizer. Kirchhoff thinks iii. is later than 
ii., referring the latter poem to Timokreon's exultation over 
the ostracism (471 r.c.) of his enemy.—2. opktarópes with 
&pa,see p. 280. The Ionic form is ópxtorouéw. —4. An allusion 
to the fox of the fable that lost his tail. The skolia, e.g. xiv., 
often referred to fables.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. Inl. 5 Bergk 
suggested xdXXa. (glyconic) or àXe-es (5—1). "The verse 
may be incomplete: daot. trip.-4-the first syllable of an 
epitrite. Ahrens divided after ópxarouet (sic) and. kóXovpis, 
making the first two lines iambic. | He read uóvos in l. 1. 


IV. Schol Aristoph. Acharn. 532 (cf. 530 ff. é£vreü0cv 
ópyg IlepukMégs o)Aóumtos | zoTpamT, épóvra, £vwvexéka Tiv 
'"EAM&óa, | érí&ev. vóuovs. QoTep okÓMa -"yeypaugévovs, | &s. xp 
Mevyapéas wire yn wür év d'yopà | ujr' €v 0aXárTg wuür! év qymeioop 
uévew). | Cf. Thuk. !. 139. 'The poem is a skolion. Isodor. 
Pelus. Ep. 2. 146 says it was an ancient custom after the 
banquet to sing to the lyre ámóXoto, $ IIXoOre, kai jüre Év 
yn $avelws, ujr' év 0aNácow. — Aristoph. Vespae 1063 is also à 
parody of Timokreon.—1. &óeev: impersonal as Pind. Nem. 
2. 6 ópelNev . .. . riküv Tusovóov matóa, Lucian Dea Syr. 25 ola 
würe . . . éué lüéc0a. GoeNe.  Trv$Àé: Plutos is first called 
* blind! in Hipponax 20; cf. Theokr. 10. 19. "To avoid the 
(inoffensive) tautology of y5 and repe, Farnell conj. 7 
"mri *yfs *above the earth,  Schneidewin o/)pavo, which was 
defended by Haupt Opusc. 3. 352, 'Teuffel Jahrb. 1859, p. 760. 
UI. Aristoph. Vespae 22 (the riddle at the banquet) rí rabrór 
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év *yy T üréBaNev káv obDpavg | kàv rj 0ÓaNárrQ ; Hes. Theogon. 
972 of Plutos: 6s eio" émi fjv Te kai e?péa vàra 0aXácogs. On 
the power of wealth cf. trag. adesp. 129 coi 06 (etmero) xai 
x0Gv Tüca kal Tóvros.—Metre: HRossbach, Christ, and Zam- 
baldi regard the metre as trochaies with frequent irrational 
longs. Each verse falls into threc dimeters. Some would 
divide into six (Eugelbrecht into four) verses. Cf. Aristoph. 
Pax 6511f  Trochaies are found inu the writers of choral 
poetry only when the tone is subjective. Others find epitrites 
l. hexam., 9. hexam. catal.) Note the absence of Dorie 
forms. Perbapsthe fragment has been Atticized like Praxilla's 
skolia. 'The Rhodian form would have been $av5uew. 


KORINNA. 


KonINsSA, the most famous Greek poetess after Sappho 
and by some included in the Alexandrian canon of the 
Lyric Poets, was a native of Tanagra in Boiotia. She 
seems also to have resided in Thebes. Miyrtis is said to 
have been her teacher as well as Pindar, but it is also 
reported that the great Theban was her disciple. When 
the youthful Pindar, criticized for his neglect of the 
mythological element, packed his next hymn full of 
nyths, Korinna gave him the famous advice : *Sow with 
the hand, not with the sack! (75 xeipi 0€t aeipew, àXXà uj 
Np rQ ÓvAákq). Tradition reports that she was victorious 
over Pindar no less than five times, and that in the 
eymnasium at Tanagra there was a statue which repre- 
sented the poetess binding on her brow the emblem of 
victory. Pausanias (9. 22. 3) adds that her success was 
due to her beauty and to her use of the native Boiotian 
speech. It is difficult to reconcile the story of her contest 
with Pindar and her advice to Myrtis (v.), unless we sup- 
pose she failed to follow her own counsel, or offered her 
advice after she herself had entered the lists. It should 
be remembered that, though poetical contests may have 
occurred in Boiotia (Reisch de mus?eis certamin. 56), they 
were especially an Attic, a democratic institution at the 
beginning of the fifth century. Still the Theban eagle 
may have tried his wings at hone, though his later genius 
would have scorned such a confession of fellowship with 
local bards. If Pindar after his defeat called Korinna a 
Nw 
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*Boiotian sow' (the dàpxatov óveijos)), we must remember 
the Boiotian "Yarvres, the Greek attitude, which 1s uot that 
of the Semites, and the fact that *cow' 1s sometimes used 
of a woman; not to speak of 'ox-eyed? Cf. on Alkm. 
iv. 47. 

Korinna wrote epigrams and nomes. Reference 18 made 
to five books. The subject-matter of her poetry was 
loeal legeuds such as would appear in the Zo?otos, the 
Kataplus, or story of Orion, whose daughters died to save 
their country from pestilence and were trausformed into 
comets, the Seven against Thebes, the lolaos, aud the 
AMinyades. Xier melie poems were sung by choruses of 
girls; Iu her choice of metres she shows, apart from the 
hexameter, the influence of the Lesbians in her fondness 
for short logaoedie cola (tripodies, tetrapodies) | When 
her poems were studied by the grammarians, they were 
accessible only in a niodernized edition a hundred and 
fifty years later than her time. "This edition contained 
such spellings as ov for à, v; v for oc; $ for a. To restore 
the contemporary dialect with certainty is impossible, but 
it is probable that in Tanagra about the year 500 n.c. the 
above mentioned uses of ov, v and y were unknown. 
Possibly Korinna used « for Panhellenie », t for «, i for 
e before vowels, and ae, oe for at, o. At least this e for 
came in with the introduction of the Ionic alphabet, and 
the other spellings are attested in the epichoric alphabet. 
Paus. /L/. says of her dialeet: $50ev o0 rfj $wv5 r5 Awplóu, 
GoTep ó Ilivóampos, àXXà ómoia cvvücew ZueXNov | AloMeis, the 
Boiotians being regarded as Aiolians. 


I. Apollon. de pron. 9S8 ». From the KarámXovs, which 
probably derived its name from Orion's journey to the East 
to regain his sight.—1. ví(kao": the omission of the augment 
is an epie reminiscence.— 2. '(Yapiev:-'Qptev. Nauck re- 
stored the open form in Homer, and Pindar has 'Qapteva 
Nem. 2. 12. xópav: the land mentioned cannot well be 
"ota (kaXNuxópo x00vós Ocplas, ?.e. "Ypías, Frag. 8, so called 
from "Ypieés, the father of Orion), unless Kor. accepted the 
faneiful etymology derived from the miraeulous birth of the 
hero. Cf. Ovid Fasti 5. 535 hunc Hyrieus, quia, sic genitus, 
vocat. Uriona : | perdidit antiquum littera, prima sonum. — The 
older form ?"Qapíev would seem to render impossible any con- 
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nection with "Yos or obpetv. The city of "Ypía belonged 
to the territory of Tanagra, and Tanagra was the home of 
Orion, who purged the land of wild beasts—a foretype of 
Tennyson's Arthur. Cf. Müller Orchomwmus p. 100.  éàs 
direct reflexive: - ob, with -s of the gen. Cf. Dor., Boiot. 
Teoós - Hom. reoto. "The dat. is év Kor. 306, Fot, Fó Boiot. 
inser.—38. àvópavev: aor. óvotyvev (Mss.) would be the form 
of the imperfect in the fourth century.—Metre: logaoedic. 
In v. 1 óislengthened under the ictus before &; or i is donbled 
as in éruiuéyapow: in Hom. Cf. on Alk. iv. l. In v. 2Q2 is 
shortened before a; cf. Orion in Vergil. 


II. Hephaist. 11. $Si&vekós refuses to lengthen the initial 
vowel in the compound. Hom. has óuyvex?s, whence Empe- 
dokles derived zvekéws, kevrpmvexss etc. Cf. dvepl&evros dvzpl- 
Oevros, àvOXeOpos üviNeOpos, ebávepuos eU'jveuos, ávüpuOuos àvyjpuos. 
Attic QuüvekGs (Philox. 9. 24) shows that we must derive the 
word from ài - -avekjs (from av(ev)ekys accord. to Prellwitz). 
e00es: eUOis is possible. Hartung thought the poetess was 
addressed by a goddess. Hermann filled out the hexain. by 
ÜTvaAÉa. 


III. Apollon. de pron. 65 A. iévq: most editors read 
iovet or lóvec ( 2 éyóvy).  qpwiás — cpwtvn, 3pwis. For the thought 
cf. Hymn 1l. 160 uvmoáuevor (the koüpau Aw:Máóes) ávópQv re 
TaGXouQv 306 "yvvawGv | Üuvov áei0ovow, Hes. Theogon. 100.— 
Metre : logaoedic. | 


IV. Hephaist. 58. yepoU: -yepotá (or *épota?) from "yepouós 
(cf. Boiot. zarpoios (-Qos) is an unexplained by-form of »yepauós. 
Perhaps we should read «epa? here. l'epoiá (*'Tales of a Grand- 
father") was the title given to a collection of Korinna's poems 
(Hereher Hermes 19. 315). XAwvvpok. cf. on Sim. xxxiii.— 
Metre: logaoedic with a tribraeh as basis. In v. 2 note the 
* Attic! correption in the /hesis and ef. ForLK-SoNas xxvii. 24. 
Less striking is correption in the arsis e.g. Sim. xx. 


V. Apollon. de pron. 65 A.—2. ióvya is used by the 
Boiotian in Aristoph. Acharn. S98.—39. avá--yvw. Cf. 
Aisch. Sept. 1038 -vv/ mep oca, Soph. Antig. 61 »yvvaty? ri 
&$vuev. —4.. IIw6ápoc (Wilam.): the short dative form ( z -o), 
as in the allied Thessalian dialect, is required by the syntax 
(rwi 7pàs ép Galvew). — Yivóáporo, if correct, would be the only 
epic gen. in -oto in Boiotian and the only non-Boiotian form in 
Korinna. mor fp: Theokr. 15. 10. Hartung, and L. 
Schmidt (Pindar's Leben 19) thought that the Zps was emula- 
tion of Pindar's style, not an dyóv.  Reisch o. c. 56 suspects 
the tradition of the contests of Myrtis and Korinna with 
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Pindar, which is accepted by Weleker A7. Schr. 9. 154.— 
Metre : logaoedie, — Most editors write in two lines regarding 
the first as a log. hexapody, the second as cretic (cf. Bacch. 
SPOUSE 

VI. Schol. B 498. Note the parallel form to Oécmeiua. 
Thespia was a daughter of Asopos (cf. Dacch. iv. 39).— 
Metre: dact.-hexameter. 


LAMPROKLES. 


LAMPROKLES, an Athenian dithyrambie poet of the older 
style, was a scholar of Agathokles (the teacher of Pindar 
in musical technique) and the master of Damon, who in 
turn was the instructor of Perikles and Sokrates. Damon 
may have derived from his master the doctrine that 
simplicity is essential to the best music. It is possible 
that Lamprokles is identical with Lampros, Sophokles 
instructor in music. | Lamprokles anthem to Athena 
began in the same way as the poem on that goddess by 
the tragie poet Phrynichos ; and some ancient authorities 
mention Stesichoros as the composer of a song with a like 
exordium. Bergk thought the similarity was due to the 
fact thàt these poets adopted the words of an ancient 
poem. "Phat Athena should be the subject of a dithyramb 
is singular ; perhaps the poeni 1s simply a hymn. 


Aristoph. Nubes 967 and schol; schol. Aristeid. 3. 537. 
This famous song, like the * Loud Strain! by Kydides or 
Kekeides, was taught Athenian lads by their schoolmasters 
in the good old times, and was sung in à high pitch. With 
its heaping of epithets after the style of old hymns the frag- 
ment shows a panorama of the divine attributes. "The use of 
the hexameter also recalls the ancient hymns.—1. Also cited 
without óewà» . . . éyp. Some read mepaémroMv kMj$w T0A. 
&yv.  éypekv6otiov here and Hes. 7/eogon. 925 (with óeujv) 
recalls éypeuáx» of Pallas Z/ymn 5. 424. É2. moTuqgto - 
TpockaAQ «advoco. Cf. émuaAO Aristoph. Lysistr. 1280, 6eóv 
TapakaNeiv Oce0po Ran. 395, and Sa. i 9.  kAetgt —kXelo 
*celebrate? has been confused with XAgfe fname' (Soph. 
O. T. ;33). qoXeia8ókov: as Alk. ii. ; for the formation, cf. 
ékarag)Nos "erp. ii, IlvAauáxos Stes. 48.—Metre: daet.- 
epitrite (?). | 
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PRATINAS. 


PnATINAS of Phlius was the first writer of satyr dramus, 
which he imtroduced into Athens. He 1s known to have 
written thirty-two such plays and eighteen tragedies, and 
to have won only a single victory. He was a rival of 
Aischylos and competed with that poet on his first appear- 
ance in 499, when the wooden seats used by the spectators 
in the theatre are said to have broken down. He died 
before 467. "We have no proof that he was a lyric poet, 
for the first fragment may, like the rest, be taken from an 
hyporchematie song in one of his satyr plays. Pratinas 
fragments are interesting because he is the first poet to 
protest against the encroachment of the musical accom- 
paniment upon the words, an encroachment that marks 
the decline of the lyric in the fifth century. His invective 
is probably directed against the musical and metrical 
innovations of the dithyrambie poet Lasos, who had 
attached greater importance to the róle of the musician 
than to that of the poet. 


I, Athen. 14. 617 n: ' when some hired flute-players and 
choreutae were occupying the orchestra, Pratinas says that 
some people were angered because the Hute-players did not 
play in tune with the choruses, as was the ancient fashion, 
but the choral singers kept time with the flute-players. 
His own opinion Pratinas sets forth in the following 
hyporeheme. This poem, as wel as the .JDysmainai or 
Aaryatides, is generaly regarded as a separate lyric. 
Against this may be urged tne fact that the references in 
ll. 3, 16, 17 are to a band of satyrs, the attendants of the god 
in whose honour the satyr play was composed, and not to a 
chorus that is connected with the cult of Apollo, the divinity 
proper to the hyporcheme. Cf. K. O. Müller AZ. ScAr. 1. 519, 
blass Jahrb. 1888, p. 663. On the other hand it may be 
urged that in the hyporchemes of Simonides (viii.-x.) aud of 
Pindar (Frag. 112, 116) we find a similar tendeney to touch 
upon the theory of music; and in de mus, 31 Plutarch 
expressly refers to Pratinas as a lyric poet. "The poem 
probably dates between 479 and 467. Aristotle (Pol. 1341 A 
30) says that, after the conclusion of the Persian wars, the 
flute was much in vogue ; and other evidence (cf. Arch. Zeit. 
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1881, p. 303) shows that it had a place in the Panathenaic 
festivals at an earlier date. 


1l. 0ópvBos 69e may refer to the turbulence of the previous 
performanee, possibly a dithyramb. In Pratinas! time it is 
not certain that the satyr play regularly followed upon a 
trilogy. f it refers to the din raised by the present chorus, 
the poet is pointing his satire by an imitation of the art he 
castigates.  éuoXAev is indecisive, as the aorist may be the 
shorthand of the perfect. Note the heaping of dental 
sounds, and cf. Soph. 4ias 528, O. T. 371. Soph. Phi. 202 
has rí ró0e in excited discourse with resolved long syllables as 
here. Cf. Eur. J. A. 317 rís sor! €v mÓXaw 0ópvBos kal Nóycv 
ákocuía; 60e 1s often contemptuous like oóros. Note the 
variation between rís (attracted to the gender of 0op.) and rí. 
—12. OvpéAav: here the space about the altar, the orchestra 
(Haigh Attic Theatre 138 is in error).  Aisch. Suppl. 668 
uses the word in the unextended signification. — 8. Dromios 
belongs to me, the poet. The aMyr$s is not the chief 
worshipper of the god.—4. ocdépevov: the better attested 
0óuevov is defended by Curtius Verbum 1l. 191 as an aorist 
like eóro, cóucvos, kAópevos. | Hesych. has ékO0íuevos: TaxXvs. 
Though 65w vie are voces propriae of the 0wdáóes, the v in 
0bpcvov cannot be explained. "There is no trace of a 6€óc 
parallel to ceóe. NatáSov: lihe the Nymphs (Anakr. ii.) 
and Mainads (Alkm. xi.), the Naiads are often represented 
as attendants of Dionysos. Cf. Roscher 2. 2245íf. y' ópea 
recalls Alkm. xi. 1.—5. oi& e: soT' 73, Alkm. xi. 4... kikvov : 
the swans that sing in Greek poetry (/7ymxu 21, Eur. J. 7. 
1103, Aristoph. Aves 769) are *'whistling? not *common' 
swans. Nor is their song the mark of approaching death. 
&yovra : cf. &yo* uéNmr(, 10v Hesych., áva-yvéo in Lasos; kókvot 
kw0 «ct uéNos Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1301. row ómTepov goes with 
uéNos not with kókvov; cf. mrepomo(k(Nos Aristoph. Aves 248. 
songs have wings: cTepóevra Üuvov Pind. Jsthm. 5. 63.— 
6. Song is the lord, the flute is the servant. Cf. áva£ióppweyyes 
Pind. Of. 2. 1l and the note on Bacch. iii. 10. facAeav : 
ef. le chant du voi. Plut. de mus. 30 says 7Ó yàp maXaióv 
cv eB)kec Tos aPNqTàs mapà rGv Tov]rGv Naufávew To)s uua0oUs 
TptrTa'ywvuoToUg 3s ÓnXNovór. Tis Toujceus, TOv. O0. aíNgrOv UmMwpe- 
TobvTCv (cf. l. 7) rots OQdackáNo:is.— 7. With this verse the 
measure passes over to the Z/^uripideum, a dance rhythm, as 
is indicated by xopevérw ; cf. Aristoph. T'hesmoph. 968.— 
8. Cf. Bacch. xii 5 and see on Anakr. x. Galen Z/ipp. 
cet Plat. dogm. 9. 5 says Aáguev ó pgovoiwós abvXqTplÓ. Tapa- 
ycvóuevos  a/Novom TO CbpÓyiov veavíaus  Twclv | oiveuévois | Kal 
LaAVukKà | ürra  OuaTparTouévois  ékéNevoe | avMjcau  TÓ | Aóptor, 
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Cicero de cousilüs suis vol. ll p. 75 (B.-K.) ut cum vinoleuti 
adolescentes, tibiarum. etiam. cantu, ut. fit, instincti, mulieris 
pudicae fores frangereut, admonwuisse tibicinam, wt. spondeum 
caneret, Pythagoras dicitur. | Wilam. reads xópos and. 6£Xot. 
—10-11 areobscure. Ifollow Emperius! emendation. «aie: 
cf. Aristoph. l'espae 456 maie (2.e. waíuv àméXavve) roos o $fjkas 
ümó Tíjs oikías, Paus. l. 24. l 'AO0mvG memolyra. rÓv. XiNqvóv 
Mapaóav maíovca.  dpvv(ov: comparatur tibiae sonitus cum 
voce rubetae, quibus sane aliqua similitudo intercedit. | Intelle- 
gendum vero illud. rubetae genus, cujus dorsum taenia, diversi 
coloris variatum est, quam nunc Calanitam dicunt. | Hoc enim 
genus et vocem mittit. tibiis simillimam et. in. Graecia reperüiur 
etiam nunc (Emperius). Dergk read zóv &pí»ya róv áot000 vowlXov 
mpoaxéovra * drive off the Phrygian, whose notes sound above 
those of the skilled singer of the chorus.' He thought *the 
Phrygian' represents his native musical mode, which may 
have become popular with the writers of the dithyramb. 
Jacobs read maóe róv dpóya TóÓv mowíXov ÓOpoüv mpoxéovra. 
Schweigháüuser suggested there might be a reference to the 
musieian Phrynis.—12. óAeswevaAokáAapov: constructed of 
spittle-wasting reed.' 'The ws. óXociaXok. *the reed which is 
all spittle" may be correct. With this vituperation, cf. the 
epigram cited on Melanippides.—19. 6'|óma(: Wilam. 6ía. 
15. i605: contemptuous or indignant; cf. Aristoph. T'hesmoph. 
206. Note the hiatus with the interjection. *Look you, 
here we see their right hands and feet flung about. By óe&á 
is indicated the rapid chasing of the fingers on the stops of 
the detested flute, while the feet of the dancers are flung out 
in wild excitement as they keep time to the notes. Michel. 
angeli maintains that with v. 15 the chorus proceeds to set 
forth the mimetic gestures and the dance that are appropriate 
to Dionysos. But co may well be ironical. Bamberger's 
üe&ás gives an easier constr. than 0e£iá, —16. 6pvapo8.0. : for 
the formation cf. BakxéBakxos, ióBakxos.—1'. Asyndeton in 
prayers Sim. xiii. 15; prayer at the end Piud. OJ. 1l. 116, 
6. 105. d&kove...Xope(av: properly metonymy as in krémov 
óé0opka Aisch. Sept. 103, mpov$ávy kríówos Soph. Pd. 209, 
cáNmvyE Qawéro  Aisch. Zum. 568, xelp ópà ró Opáciuov Sept. 
504, canent quod visere par est Catull. 69. 9; ióo6 of sound 
Soph. 4:as 870, O. K. 1477, El. 1410. See on Bacch. xiii. 
note at end. Aópiov: with two endings as Xx«auávópios Soph. 
41as 418, IHapvácvos Eur. J. T. 1244, A$Xos Troad. S9. In 
melie poetry common, uncomp. adj. in -«s lack adjectival 
motion very rarely (in Pind. five times, and iu Arist. on 
'Aperá l. 13). In the elegiac fragments this phenomenon is 
found four times.  Pratinas is the only purely Dorian poet of 
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the time, and even he took up his residence at Athens, the 
new centre of eulture; and here his son remained. The 
musicians of the time were often Argives. "Those who read 
Ppóya in 10 refer Aópior to the serenity of the Dorian mode. 
xope(av : Pr. was famous as a * dancer (Athen. 1. 22 A). Not 
only did dancing form a great feature of his dramas but he 
also gave *private lessons! in the art. xopeí(a has aequired 
the meaning 'choric song accompanying the dance'; cf. 
Aristoph. Jan. 247 (with é$0ey£agea0a). 


Metre: the movement is extraordinarily agitated and ex- 
presses with great vividness the lively character of the 
hyporcheme. Mar. Vict. 2. 1l says that proceleusmaties 
(cf. 1-4) were used in satyrie plays (whereas they are alien to 
sober compositions in anapaests) ; hence it is not certain that 
the adoption of the freer metrical forms is entirely due to the 
poet's opposition to the metrical licences of the time. —Ross- 
bach finds three eurhythmie periods ending with ll. 5, 9, 17, 
while Christ diseovers six divisions that result from the 
metrieal variations. "The metre is hyporchematie dactylo- 
trochaie with frequent resolutions and syneope. ^ irrational 
longs areavoided. "The syncopated trochaie dipodies ( - ereties) 
are appropriate to the hyporchemes. 1I have adopted dipodie 
measurement as far as possible.  Rossbach makes 1-2 trochaic, 
and so 13 may be scanned. v. 5 is perhaps a dact. trip. 
(though elsewhere absent)--2 troch. dip.; or daet. dip. 3 
troch. dip. Christ's division makes . .... -: .... L* 
oA and . 
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II. Athen. 14. 624 r. The earliest reference to the *har- 
monies! or musical modes. Follow neither a highly-strunz 
musie nor the relaxed (low-pitched) Ionian, but, drawing a 
middle furrow through your ground, be an Aiolian in your 
melody. . . . "Tis the Aiolian mode that befits all your 
swash-bueklers in song.'—1. 'l'he ebvrovor ápuovía, are set off 
against the dveuuévac kal uaXakal in Arist. Pol. 1290 4 27, 
1342 n 91, as the Motcat evvrovórepa. are contrasted with the 
paMakórepa: in Plato Sophist. 249 g. Westphal (/7armonik 
186) explains cívrovos as à form of the Ionian mode (in 0), 
and Flach equates i& with the Mixo-Lydian. Bergk and 
Hartung regarded it as identical with the Syntono- (High) 
Lydian. Monro (Greek Music p. 6) takes oóvrovos generally. 
and thinks that the poet follows the Greek principle of 
adopting the mean between extremes.  Pratinas demands a 
return to the Aiolian (Hypodorian) mode (in a) of Terpander, 
Alkaios, and Sappho, which had been driven out by the 
cóvrovos and the relaxed Ilonian (in g).— 38. &o($oAap.: so 
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Bergk for àoióà Aafp. Others read àodár, &otóüv, àoiois. | Cf. 
AaBpovyópgs t 479. "Phe Aiolians were a self-asserting, swag- 
gering race of fighters. Herakl. Pont. in Athenaios says of 
their musical mode that it was *elevated and fearless, pompous, 
inflated, and full of pride.'—Metre: v. 3 points to a dactylo- 
trochaic strophe. Most editors make five troch. dip. of l. 1, 
and a hypercatalectic troch. verse of l. 2. Bergk thonght 
áe( had dropped out before veGv.  Kaibel arranges in short 
verses with word-breaking. 


PHRYNICHOS. 


Punsicuos, the Athenian tragie poet, an older con- 
temporary of Aischylos, was the author of the Capture 
of Miletos (496), Photnissai (416), and. Alkestís, aud seems 
to have written hymns, palans, and dithyrambs. His 
tragedies were more like oratorios with dancing than 
dramas. 


I. Schol. Aristoph. .Vwbes 967, schol. Aristeid. 3. 537. Sec 
on Lamprokles. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


Ii. Athen. 13. 564 r, 604 4: from the 7'7oi/los, which was 
either a dithyramb or a tragedy (so Nauck Frag. 13). Quoted 
by the poet Sophokles, who reproved the carping school. 
master for his matter-of-fact theory of poetry (see on Sim. 
XXxii.); cf. wopóvpij '"Aópoóíry Anakr. ii. 3 and purpureus 
Amor. Val. Flaec. has orbes zurpurci, Ovid purpureae genae 
after Apoll. Rhod. 3. 121 "Epos . . . o áu i apeis| xpocj 04ANev 
épev0os. —M etre: daoct. trip. with anacr.-rithyphallie. Cf. 
Archil. 79 "Epaceuorvíóg XapíXae, xpífjuá Trot yeXotov, where the 
caesnra divides the two cola. 


DIAGORAS. 


D1aaonas of Melos, *the Atheist; flourished in the second 
quarter of the fifth century and was a youmnger contem- 
porary of Pindar and Bacchylides. He is said to have 
composed songs, enkomia and paiaus. "The tradition that 
he wrote dithyrambs is doubtful unless the word is taken 
in the la&ter and wider sense (see the Introduction). 
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His poetry was perhaps the product of his earlier years 
and 1s reported to have been free from the impiety which 
made him notorious (Aristoph. 4ves 1072). Literary 
cossip said that this was oecasioned by the failure of 
the gods to punish a poet who had robbed him of a 
paian ; soberer tradition ascribed it to his study of the 
Atomistie philosophy. His 'Amomvpyt£ovres Aóyoc (1n. prose) 
contained an indirect attack upon the traditional faith, 
and his dpóyir Aóyou if à separate work, profaned the 
Mysteries (cf. Andok. 1. 29). "These works would stamp 
him as guilty not only of dceéfgea but also of d6eórgs. 
Blomfield thought that Diagoras is referred to in Aisch. 
Agam. 369 oók &$a ris | 0co)s BporQv á£ZoÜcÓ0ant péXew | Bros 
üüikrowv xápis | maroi0. 0 0 ook eceBis.  Diagoras was con- 
demned to death at Athens on a charge of impiety, cer- 
tainly before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
and fled to Pellene in Achaia. He may have also lived at 
Mantineia and Korinth. In Aristoph. Vwbes 830 Sokrates 
is covertly identified with Diagoras (X. ó M$Xos) As 
regards his atheism, Phaidros Os JVature 93 says that 
the Stoics were more sceptical than he. "The extant 
fragments are quoted by the ancients to show the pious 
charaeter of his poetry (eiQmuos, s mowrás, eis 70 0aquóvtov). 





I. Philodem. epi evcefieías p. 85 (vv. 1-2), Didym. Alex. de 
Trinit. 3. 2.—1. The formula 6eós 0eós was often used at the 
beginning of sacred and profane functions (Eust. 77. 958. 26). 
Cf. Pind. xi. 6eós is repeated in Pind. PytA. 2. 49, 7sthun. 5. 
52, Bacch. i. 21.—2. Cf. » 955 aiév évi or50ecoi vóov moNv- 
kepóéu vwguGv.—3. Cf. Sim. xxv.; 'Theogn. 169 óv ó& 6coi 
Tu4QgU, O kal guucueUuevos aivet* | ávópós 06 cmTovOQy wiverai 
ovóeula.  €pTeL : juwvüev &prec Pind. IstÀhm. 4. 40, e£ó00vs €prew 
soph. 4:as 237.— Metre : dact.-epitrite. 

JI. Philodem. /. /. Nikodoros had invited the assistance 
of Diagoras (doubtless before he turned atheist) in forming a 
code of laws for Mantineia, and the poet is said to have 
written an Enkom?on om the Mantineians. Line l may be 
imitated in Aristoph. Aves 544: xarà Oa(uova kal karà cvv- 
rvxíav, cf. Eur. Ef. 1358. óaíuov is joined with 7ríx» in Lysias 
aud Aischines. Diagoras may have been influenced by Demo- 
kritos che i] mondo a caso pone (Dante Inf. 4. 136). "This 
fragment may have stood at the beginning of Diagoras' poems. 
—Metre : logaoedic. 
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KYDIAS. 


Kvpras of Hermione, a choral poet, wrote love songs that 
were highly esteemed by Plato. He lived in the first 
half of the fifth century. He is possibly the same as 
Kydides, a dithyrambie poet, the author of the TyAéropor 
Bóaua (Aristoph. AVwubes 967). 


: Plato Charm. 155 p, in paraphrase. The fawn trembles 
before the lion as the boy before his lover. Cf. Hor. 3. 90. 
Proverbs are veBpós róv Méovra and ij mpós Xéovra. Qopkàs dept 
MÁxys.  potpav aipéta0q.: (anquam portionem. carnium. capi 
ideoque lacerari (Stallb.), but uoipav may be *fate.'— Metre : 
daet. -epitrite. 


PRAXILLA. 


PRAxrILLA, the chief poetess'of the Dorians, and a writer 
of dithyrambs, was a native of Sikyon, a city that had 
long been the home of this class of melic composition. 
Hdt. 5. 67 reports that about 590 r.c. Kleisthenes, tyrant 
of Sikyon, checked an attempt to install Adrastos, the 
local hero, in the place of Dionysos, to whom the *tragic 
choruses were sacred. Praxilla/s dithyrambs seem to 
have dealt with subjects foreign to the cult of Dionysos, 
but in view of the fact that the themes of the dithyrambie 
choruses has already been secularized by Simonides, it 
may be doubted whether the Sikyonian poetess revived 
the ancient antagonism of her townsmen. The dithy- 
rambie poets of the fifth and fourth centuries chose 
stories unconnected with the worship of Dionysos, e.g. 
Melanippides JMarsyas, Persephone, Denaids, 'Timotheos' 
and Philoxenos Polyphemos, '"lelestes rgo, Asktepios, 
Hwumenaios. Because of Praxill's local reputation a 
Sikvonian collection of skolia, which was modelled on the 
* Attic? banquet songs, was ascribed to her. We hear 
only of skolia 'attributed? to Praxilla (see tbe intro- 
duction to the Skolia)  Lysippos set up a bronze statue 
to commemorate her fame. 
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I. Hephaist. ll. From a dithyramb entitled Aches. The 
oldest form of the dithyramb was in dactyliec hexameters, 
which were revived in the fifth eentury. Other verse-forms 
may however have been used in connection with the hexa- 
meter. "The verse recalls i 337 àAAà ToÜ oU more Ovuóv 6i 
oTy9feoaw &rei8ev (cf. 9 258,(:33).. Neue thought that Achilles 
is here addressed by a member of the mpeopeía in. Il. I; cf. 
]l. 315. reóv makes a short monosyllable as 6eós Pind. Pyth. 1. 
06 (cf. Bpóreov 10. 28). | Cases of a semi-vocalic e before a short 
syllable are very rare. 


Ii. Zenob. 4. 21. From the dithyramb ealled donis. 
Adonis is questioned by the inhabitants of the lower world 
as to the sweetest thing he had left behind in life. "The 
passage occasioned the proverb * more foolish than the Adonis 
of Praxilla.! But the poetess probably intended to depict 
only the aaiveté of the boy. Cf. Menand. 481 roürov erv- 
xécraTOv XMé*vyo, | Óoris 0eoproas üN/mws, Ilapuévov, | rà. ceuvà 
raUr. dTijA0ev, 00ev $jXA0ev, rax), | róv iov TÓv kowóv, dorp, 
UOcp, vé, | vÜp' raÜTa, kàv ékaróv &ry) Bugs, àci | Oyec mapóvra, 
Kküv éviavroDs a ó0p. óN,yovs, | ceuvórepa. robrov Érepa 0. ok Oye 
ToTé, Eur. Frag. 316. From a different point of view we are 
informed in Aristoph. //anae 155 that the blessed in Hades 
enjoy a sunlight that is like that of the upper world (Oye re 
$$; káXNo Tov Goep év0aO0t).  Farnell quotes the ** Essays of 
Elia" (* New Year's Eve?): **Sun and sky, and breeze and 
solitary walks, and summer holidays, and the greenness of 
fields, and the delicious juices of meats and fishes—do these 
things go out with life?"—1. Cf. A 93 rir! abr, à 0/oTqve, 
Aurv $áos 7eMoto | 7/Av6es (Teiresias to Odysseus in. Hades). 
Sappho 79 has ró Aáwmrpov épos eM kal T0 k&Nov AéAovyxe. —2. 
ceMqvaly 2 oeXjvy, cf. capÜevuc) — mapüévos Alkm. vii; so 
yaNqvaía - yaNjvg,  '"A0qvaía —  A8:v9.— Metre: «dact.-hexam. 
KaTà cTiXorv. 


III. Hophaist. 25.—1. Cf. Theokr. 3. 18 7ó kaXór moÜope(ca. 
—12. mTapÜévos is à virgin, vóuó$ a newly wedded wife in 
Theokr. 2. 136; ef. veoyáuov vóudms Aisch. gam. 11509. 
Sometimes r/uó» is used for yv»5; (Diodor. 3. 136). "There is 
no specifie Greek word for a *betrothed' girl. A married 
woman retained the title »éu$» until she became a matron, 
and sometimes even after she had reached matronhood.— 
Metre: an exquisite example of the effect of light logaoedie 
daetyls running over into trochees. The combination of three 
dactyls and a trochaie dipody was called lIpa£AXecov and the 
citation of this fragment under that name is our sole warrant 
for ascribing it to Praxilla. It is Aiolie in rhythmic effect, 
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containing one more dactyl than the concluding verse of the 
Alkaie stanza. 'lhe ancients called the verse a brachyeata- 
lectie trimeter (— — — ———|—-—-——-—|-— —)»but 
it is probably a pentapody.  Anakr. 70, 72 are not in this 
metre, as has been said by some, but rather form elegiambi. 
Two IIpa£(AXeia. probably constituted a strophe. 


PINDAR. 


Prxpan, the greatest of the lyrists of Greece, 1f not of all 
time, was born at Kynoskephalai, a suburb of 'Thebes, in 
522, and, as he himself informs us in Frag. 193, at the 
time of the celebration of the Pythian games : 
mevraeTw»pis éoprà 
Bovmoyumós, év à mpürov eÜvágÓqv áxyamarós bmó o mapryávots. 
His poetical career lasted for at least half a century. 
Ol. 4 dates from 452 and. Pyth. 8 may be two years later. 
One account states that he lived to the age of eighty ; 
others place his death in 452 or 436. Though he travelled 
inuch, he preferred to live at home in Thebes— go/Xoua: 
&uavTQ (fv, ok dAXo he says, alluding to Simonides delight 
in his residence at the eourt of Hieron. Near his house, 
which was situated by the Dirke, he founded a shrine of 
the Mother of the gods and of Pan, whose priest he was : 
*Q IIá», ?" Apkaótas ueüécv, kal ceuvàv àdüvrov QNa£, 
Marpós ueyáXas ómaóé, ceuváv Xapirov u£Ngua repmvóv 
(Frag. 95). 
He was of ancient and honourable lineage. The 
Aigeidai, who had also settled in Sparta, Thera, and 
Kyrene, stood as aristocrats in close relation to the cult 
of the gods ; and Pindar preserved the traditions of his 
house by his fervent piety, especially towards Apollo, of 
whom he is the poet par excellence. He obtained the 
rieht to participate in the 6co£évia as the guest of the god 
of Delphi (Ilívóapos irw émwi rÓ Oetmvov rob 0co0) | Pindav's 
genius ripened rapidly. | He inherited musical ability as 
his birthright, and his Doiotian home was favourable to 
the cultivation of the flute, in which he was trained by 
Skopelinos : 
ojToL ue Eévov 
áoajuorva Mov éra(óevcav kNvrai O5Bac (Frag. 198). 


ov 
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But Athens was the school of the day, and at Athens he 
was instructed in the technique of lyrie composition by 
Agathokles and Apollodoros, and perhaps by  Lasos. 
What the masters at Athens left undone, a Boiotian and 
a woman perfected ; for there is no reason to discredit 
the tale that the finishing touch to his education was 
given by Korinna, who criticized not only the disposition 
of his materials, but also his Atticizing dialect. The 
sojourn in Athens may have laid the foundation of his 
Panhellenie sympathies. In 502 the youthful poet was 
already sufficiently known to receive a commission 
(Pyth. 10) from one of the Aleudai No doubt too the 
Thessalian magnates were predisposed in favour of the 
precocious Boiotian noble. As his fame increased he 
became the bard of all the great national festivals, which 
he visited from year to year, and won for himself the 
friendship of the great. Ie became the guest of Hieron 
of Syracuse, Theron of Akragas, Akusilaos of Kyrene, 
and Alexander of Makedon; and the renown of their 
victories at the gaines he proudly exclaimed would fade 
into forgetfulness were it not for his song. He was an 
especial favourite with the aristocratie Aiginetans, who 
inade him their proxenos, and for whom he composed no 
less than one fourth of all his extant triumphal odes. 
Aisehylos he doubtless knew, and with the Athenian 
dramatist he shares the preeminence of attaining to the 
loftiest conception of the poet as a religious, ethical, and 
political teacher ever reached in Greece. None of the 
ereat movements in literature and art witnessed by the 
momentous period spanned by his life can have failed to 
leave its impress upon a poet of his rare susceptibilities. 

It is somewhat different with his attitude towards 
affairs, Unlike Archilochos and Alkaios Pindar was no 
friend of strife. In Frag. 154 he says, as few Greek poets 
could say : 

'"Ejuol 0 óAi^yov uév *yàs 0é0orat, 00ev üOpvs* 
TevÜécv 0 ook &Naxov oi06 a Tacícv. 


In Frag. xii. he alludes to that grave moment in the 
history of the contendiug factions of his native city when 
the oligarchs, in dread of the upstart democracy across 
their borders, cast their lot to side with the Persians. 
But the disasters of his mother Thebes! at Plataia 
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worked no estrangement in his affection. If inthe earlier 
period the poet remained true to his state—a united Greece 
there scarcely was—and had no word for Marathon, where 
Aischylos fought, later on, when *some god had put away 
the stone of Tantalos; he sained the larger vision that the 
freedom of Greece was more than the glory of Thebes. 
The Panhellenism of Pindar was learned in part through 
adversity. Simonides was not forced to encounter the 
cruel dilemma of his rival, and bis note rings true 
thronghout. But Pindar, though he too wrote for pay; 
must be absolved of all hy poerisy when he expresses his 
gratitude for the work done for freedom by those who 
had stood against his countrymen at Plataia. Akenside 
is, however, not entirely just when he says that the poet 


Amid corrupted Thebes was proud to tell 
The deeds of Athens and the Persian shame. 


Possibly too the fact that he did not take part in the 
confliet may, as in the case of the exiled "Thukydides, 
have helped to foster an inborn sense of impartiality. 
The fame of Pindarrests mainly upon his triumphal odes, 
which do not fall within the scope of this edition. "That 
only the epinikia have been preserved practically com- 
plete, argues that in them we have Pindar's best ; nor are 
we in a "position to dispute the correctness of this con- 
clusion, though it is difflicult to follow Eustathios, who 
accounts for the popularity of the epinikia on the ground 
that they were more human, contained fewer myths, and 
offered less difficulties than his other lyries. Many of the 
poems that have perished may, 1t is true, have dealt with 
cults that became recondite to later generations as the 
significance of the special forms of Greek religion gradu- 
ally faled away. Pindar was, however, famous not only 
as the poet of the national contests which became for him 
the arena of moral as well as physical effort : he traversed 
almost the entire scale of choral song, and though the 
fragments appear insignificant in comparison with the 
architectonic splendour of the epinikia, they alone dis- 
close the versatility of his genius. In them we find the 
poet yet unrebuked by his fair country woman (Frag. i.); 
we learn more of his personality, of his love of sportive- 
ness and festivity (Frag. 124). Here too we find Greek 
faith in its quieter moods, the joys and sorrows of men 
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whose lives are not irradiated by the sun of Olympia, 
something less of that tension of diction by which the 
poet seems to vie with his athlete as he strains to reach 
the goal; and here he discloses his profoundest concep- 
tions of the origin and destiny of the soul. 


Apart from Pacehylides, Pindar 1s the only melie poet 
of whose art we have abundant remains. Yet the 
epinikia formed less than one fourth of his entire works. 
The collection of his poems made in Alexandria, probably 
by Aristophanes, consisted, according to the Breslau ZLzfe 
( Frat. A), of 17 books :——i. To the gods: hymns, paians, 
dithyrambs (2 books), prosodia (2 books) ; ii. To gods and 
men : partheneia (3 books, one of which included odd 
pieces, xexepwgéva), hyporchemes (2 books); iii. To men: 
enkomia, threnoi, epinikia (4 books) "To these titles 
Suidas adds enthronismoi, bacchika, daphnephorika, 
skolia, 8páuara rpaywá, epigrams, and. *exhortations, the 
last two being certainly spurious.  Doeckh thought that 
the additional titles were derived from the recension of 
Aristarchos who, he claimed, distinguished the various 
sub-divisions with greater nicety than Aristophanes. 
Bergk, on the other hand, argued that the additional 
titles in Suidas were drawn from an early Attic recensiou 
and that the poems in question were variously disposed 
in the edition of Aristophanes. It is, however, singular 
that the division into 17 books should have been retained. 
Christ eoncludes that there was only one recension and 
that the titles in Suidas are, with the exception of the 
skolia, nothing more than designations used in place of 
the older species by some scholar of the fourth or third 
century. The daphnephorika may e.g. be placed. with the 
partheneia, and the skolia with the eukomia, Perhaps 
the enthronismoi (* installation odes? ?) are to be regarded 
as prosodia, though some take them to be hymns.  Sittl 
classes them as hymns to the Mother of the gods. The 
same scholar thinks the daphnephorika are processional 
songs for the Theban festival of Apollo. Since the famous 
treatise de tragoedia comoediaque lyrica by G. Hermann 
(1836) few scholars have had the temerity to revive the 
belief in the existence of lyric tragedies (rpay«à 0páuara), 
which was first upheld by Boeckh, and defended by 
Weleker, and O. Müller. Lübbert, indeed, in his Com- 
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mentatio de Pindari carminibus dramaticis tragicis (Bonn 
1884) sought to distinguish them from the dithyrambs 
sung in the spring in that they were sung in the winter 
and contained a recital of the deeds of the heroes and not 
of Dionysos  Dut truth seems to lie on the side of 
Immisch (Zi. M. 44. 553), who reiuforces the arguments of 
Hiller (Zermes 21. 357) and shows that the words were 
inserted as a complexive title in the list of Pindar's works 
by some late writer who regarded 'drama? as any poem 
with an heroie subject. In somewhat similar fashion the 
Aeneid was called a * tragedy? by the author of the Divina 
Commedia. "The subject of these curious additions in 
Suidas' list is too technical for further notice here: for 
our present purpose it is sufficient to establish the fact 
that Pindar's activity as a choral poet embraced all the 
various forms of melic except the hymenaios, "The nome 
he did not attempt, nor any other species of monodic 
song except the skolion, though that also appeared in 
the choralform. All his poetry was * occasional 


For an adequate study of the style of Pindar as it is 
seen in his epinikia, the student will have recourse to the 
editions of Fennell, Seymour, and Gildersleeve, and to 
Croiset's La Poésie de Píindare. We may mention here 
only the chief traits of his character and diction. 

All Greek choral poetry is religious, but Pindar's is 
supremely so. Pindar is permeated by a solemn sense of 
the goodness of the divine power and of the close bond 
between God and man. He holds to the traditional faith 
purified of all that is degrading to the moral sense; he 
has intense moral earnestness and is never weary of 
enforeing his teaching by wise utterances. His mythical 
heroes embody ideal principles of thought and action, 
yet they do not lose their personal outlines in vague 
moralizing. Pindar is distinguished by serenity, by an 
independence of spirit that never condescends to the 
flattery of kings, and by a touch of austerity ; he has a 
lofty consciousness of the grandeur of his themes, of his 
own pre-eminence, and of the immortality of his song. 
His political ideal is the Dorian ideal: the rule of the 
noble is of God, but it entails obligation and surrenders 
itself to the moral law. 


As a craftsman Pindar is the poet of splendour and 
Z 
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magnificence. IHeloves the poinp and pride of words, the 
stately and sonorous compound epithets that form, as it 
were, the colour over the majestic marble. Eis resources 
are unbounded, yet he always holds himself in reserve. 
He is lofty, audacious, and even obscure, but not because 
he is struggling with profound ideas. He is often abrupt 
and disdains to mark the movement of his thought. At 
times he seems to hanimer out his phrases, as i£ the Dorie, 
Aiolie, and epic dialects, because they are fused with his 
native speech, proved a stubborn material; while the 
lonian Simonides with facile ease and delicacy pours his 
thought into a graceful mould. — Nor does Pindar touch the 
heart as his rival does. — Pathos he has, but his energy is 
primarily directed to au ethical end. Though he can be 
at his ease, impetuosity is the prevailing law of his move- 
ment. He often shifts from stateliness to plainness, and 
effects the transitions of his theme with great ingenuity. 
He is studious of variation and never monotonous. His 
metaphors and (less frequent) similes are often bold, and 
he is fond of personifieation. | He loves majestic rhythms, 
and prefers the grave epitrite to the lively logaoediec or 
the excited paeonic. 


The fragments are too brief to warrant an attempt at 
distinguishing the diction of all the various classes; as 
indeed the distinction between the species of melic com- 
position is itself elusive. "The different styles of the hymn, 
the dithyramb and the hyporcheme (Frag. i, iv., x.) are 
however well marked. As a rule the diction of the frag- 
ments resembles that of the epinikia. 


Of the Aymns, that in honour of Ammon was so famous 
that it was inscribed by Ptolemaios Soter on a stele 
which was placed near the altar of the god. Pindar may 
have been the first to introduce into Thebes a knowledge 
of the Egyptiau god whom the Greeks identified with 
Zeus, Inthe hymn to Tyche, whom he makes one of the 
Fates and superior in power to her sisters, he says, *'tis 
chance, not strength, that wins the day" (Frag. 38). We 
hear also of hymns to Apollo and Persephone. 1n the 
contiuuation of Frag. i. the poet ascribes the birth of 
A pollo and the Muses to a request of the Olympians that 
Zeus create other gods to sing his benefieenee to man- 


* * o * o 
kind and the majesty of his works. In one fragment he 
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compares the onslaught of Herakles to the lightning—a 
simile much admired by the ancients. — Z'uians to Apollo 
Pythios and the Zeus of Dodona are reported; in 
one he makes mention of Niobe; and in another calls 
rumour the voice of the haleyon. In several passages 
Pindar shows his interest in the liter ary history of his 
art. Of the dithyramb the poet says that it was invented 
either in Naxos or at Thebes, which city was one of the 
chief seats of the cult of the son of Semele. "The frag- 
ment that was produced at Athens (iv.) is probably the 
oldest genuime specimen of this form of melic. In the 
dithyramb, as elsewhere except in the hymn, Pindar 
unites the present with the past, and it is to this trait 
that we owe the famous lines on Athens (v.) In one 
fragment (79) the poet deals with the archaeology of the 
dithy ramb ; 1n another he mentions the cult of the Great 
Mother ; and the myths of Orion and Geryon are referred 
to. There are qrosod?a to the Delian Apollo and Artemis 
Aphaia; one records a moj,míó to Delphi; another deals 
with the story of Typhoeus. One partheneion is addressed 
to Apollo; m another he sings of Pan, whom, according to 
one authority, he is said to have called the child of Aither. 
Men m love, he said, pray to be the sun, women would 
fai be the moon. With Pindar the Ayporcheme attained 
its greatest splendour. In that on the eclipse (x.) he 
reaches a sublimity that is Aischylean in its quality 
and excelled by the Prometheus alone. In the dramatist 
the final note is defiance, im Pindar it is resigna-: 
tion. The lyrie poet loved the reconciliation of the 
human and the divine, not the conflict of will and fate, 
Frag. ix. points to the secularization of the hyporcheme, 
which Proklos eonfined to the divine sphere. "The ez- 
Fom?ion 1s à more private and less solemn song thau the 
epinikion, though it may be devoted to the praise of the 
victor at the games. "Thus Theron, the subject of O/. 2 
and 3, is the recipient of an enkomion from Pindar which 
may have been sung upon the conclusion of 0£. 2, So too 
Frag. xiv. probably followed a song in honour of some 
victor y of Alexander of Makedon. "The skolion is thought 
to have become choral under Pindars hands—a result of 
the influence of the sympotic enkomia. Frag. xv. has the 
tripartite arrangement, but Frag. 122 is monostrophie, 
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though the rhythm is Dorian. "The latter fragment was 
accompanied by the dance of the iepó8ovXo: in the temple of 
Aphrodite at Korinth in celebration of the victory of 
Xenophon at Olympia (0. 13). Though the argument in 
defence of such à theme is the same as that urged by 
Simonides, Pindar is more naif and less dexterous than 
the eulogist of Skopas. The skolion to Thrasybulos (124) 
is sportive, that to Hieron (125 ff.) warns man to modera- 
tion in pleasure in order that life may not lose its freshness. 
In the tArenoz Pindar does not relax his tone to tenderness. 
In place of consolation he unfolds the glories of the world 
beyond the grave ; and cheers the bereaved by the Orphie 
doctrine that the souls of the pious, freed at last from all 
taint of guilt, re-appear on earth where they assume the 
forms of the great. It is all but certain that the poet was 
an Orphic. 


T. vv. 1-6 Lucian Demosth. encom. 19, Plut. de glor. Athen. 
4 (in part); vv. 6-12 Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 731. "The poem 
stood first in the collection of Pindar's hymns, and was sung 
at a Theban festival. Plutarch relates that the youthful 
poet was rebnked by Korinna for his failure to make use of 
myths, which are the embellishment of poetry (cf. Plato 
Phaidon 615); whereupon Pindar composed this hymn, 
which oecasioned Korinna's remark * One must sow with the 
hand, not with the whole sack (r2 xeupi à€t o Teíipew, àXAà ui 
0Mp rQ ÜvAákg) Yet this very hymn, which called forth 
Korinna's censure, Lucian Jkaromentp. 27 pictures as sung 
by the Muses, together with the 7/eogony of Hesiod, at the 
banquet of the gods; and the poet in his old age (Zsthm. 7) 
did not abandon the style of his youth. Cf. Hor. 1. 12.— 
i1. The catalogne of names that are associated with the 
Boiotian eult begins with those whose fame was most ancient. 
Ismenos was son of Asopos or of Amphion, father of Dirkoe 
and brother of Melia. 1j occurs seven times. The figure of 
thought (oxf5ua 9iavotas) entitled dzopía or Qtemópnots (dubitatio) 
is particularly suited to the beginning of a poem, where the 
poet can best feign embarrassment in the presence of over- 
abundant material. Cf. Zsthm. 7. 1ff. and Mel. Adesp. 84 
(probably by Pind.) á7opía oceurs as early as /7ymn 1. 191f., 
2. 99 ff. ; cf. Bacch. x. 5f. So the 7) oty of Hesiod.  Metav: 
daughter of Okeanos, nymph of the spring Mclia near the 
Ismenion at 'Thebes. To Apollo she bore Ismenios and 
Tenaros. Of. Pyth. 11. 4. Since she is a divine personage, 
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her attribute (7Aakárz) as a woman must be of precious metal; 
see Fennell on xpvcaAak. 'Audurpiras Ol. 6. 104, where the 
reference to Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 846 is inapposite. Jebb is 
there dealing with those compound adjeetives in which the 
second part is equivalent to a separate epithet of the subst. 
xpvcaA, is not—* golden and plyiug the distaff! In classical 
poetry only the Olympians Aphrodite, Athena (xpvota 8yarep 
Aiós O. T. 187), and the personifications Hope '(Soph.), the 
Muse, and Victory (both in Pind.) are called *golden.'— 
2. oTaprTOy: cf. J[sthm. l. 30: Iolaos óuóóauos écv omaprüv 
yévei. —4. o0évos 'Hp.: mighty Herakles! as o6évos Qjuóvov 
OL. 6. 22, évréev a0évos Pyth. 5. 34; for the periphrasis con- 
taining an adj. cf. xparmeluaxov o0évos viov Pyth. 9. S6, 
Crispi wucunda senectus Juv. 4. 81.—5. moÀvya0éa: Hes. 
Theogon. 941 Auvvcov moNvyg0éa, Pind. Frag. 153 Auióvvaos 
ToÀAvyaOjs. "The poets usually use the form Aióvveos only 
when it is called for by the metre. Táv : zarpós "OXvumloto 
ruuáv OL. 14. 12.—6. The marriage of Kadmos and Harmonia, 
which Dissen thought was the subject of the hymn, was a 
favourite theme of the poets. Allthe gods assembled to do 
honour to the pair, and Apollo, the Muses, and the Graces 
played and sang. Cf. Pyth. 3. 90, Theogn. 15, Eur. Phoin. 
822.  opvfücopev: either the dubitative future (Goodwin 
AM. T. 68) or, more probably, subjunctive (287) with short 
modal vowel.—97. 'The caesura between the arsis of the 
second epitrite and the initial dactyl is not observed; cf. 
Soph. Zach. 821, 831, which are also éambelegi. «UfovAov 
Oépav : Of. 13. 8, Isthm. 8. 34, óp0óBov^os Aisch. Prom. 18. 
ovpavíay : also in Soph. E/. 10604. —Delphiec tradition placed 
her in Delphi. :Fennell (on Pyth. 9. 106) notes tbat Pindar 
sometimes uses two adjectives without a conjunction when 
one is a distinctive epithet.—8. xpvoéawnv Umrrots (car): 
Oi. 1. 41, 8. 51. Note the gender.  mayàv: the springs of 
Okeanos (Hes. Theogon. 982, Eur. Frag. 773. 33, Kallim. 
9. 10) are the sources of the life of things. Okeanos and 
Tethys had reared Hera (E 301).—9. Pindar's treatment of 
the myths is elastic. Hes. 7'heogon. 904 makes the Moirai 
the children of Zeus and Themis ; 'and this was the Theban 
version (Paus. 9. 25. 4). Pind. calls Themis the first (&pxaíav) 
wife of Zeus, Hes. calls her the second (after Metis). —10, 
The 'shining road? is the milky way that extends from 
Okeanos to the zenith. Olympos is here the sky (cf. 4 42), 
not the localized mountain as in the Z7/ad. On the Aiós 6060s 
Ol. 2. 70, which Boeckh thought was also the milky way ; see 
Rohde Psyche 505. Ovid Metam. 1. 168 says est vie sublimis, 
caelo manifesta, sereno . . . hac iter est superis ad, magni tecta 
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Tonantis. "DU he xAjua£ of v. 9 (cf. wirvavres 0o0àv kMyuak! és 
obparvóv abróv Frag. 162) recalls Jacob's ladder. karáà: here 
of ascent.—11. cwríjpos: perhaps a reference to the contest 
with the Titans in which Themis assisted Zeus. Themis 
Zorepa is the mápeópos of Zeus in O/. 8. ;:21. Her temple at 
Thebes adjoined that of Zeus.—12. Cf. Hes. Zheogon. 901 
Ocórepov Tryá-yero ("Aess) Aerapiy» Oéguv, 1) Tékev "Qpas, | Eivouigv Te 
Alkqgv Tre kal Eipáym» TreÜaNviav, | air! &py' Gpebovot karaÜvqrotot 
Bporotc:, Ol. 13. 6.  àXa0éas: *true,' because they follow each 
other in inevitable sequence. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


IY. Stob. F/or. 109. 1. | Classed by Bergk as à hymn and 
referred by Boeckh to the advice given to his son by Amphi- 
araos on his departure for Thebes. Boeckh thought the 
fragment might be a skolion and added at the beginning 
Frag. 180: uj Tpós üravras àvapptjitat TÓóv àxpetov (Gpxatov MSS.) 
Aóvyov* | &a0' üre TioTorára. avys 000s* kévrpov 06 uáxas | ó xpart- 
oTeUwv  Nóyos.—1. déperav x.T.M. — riva uóx0ov Qépoyuev.—2. 
épéo may - Zxo eireiv, but the present is in place as in Pyth. 
4. 142, 5. 108, where, as here, the reference is to what follows. 
—3S9. Cf. Pyth. 3. S2 rà (Tuara) uév àv o0 OUvavrat viyriot kóo up 
$épew, | 4àXN. dvya0ol, T& kaNà rpéyavres é£o..— p&y Qv : profecto ; 
each word has its distinctive force; not the composite use 
(*nay rather") See Jebb on Soph. Z/. 459. | poipav: placed 
with the second member as usual: cf. Pyth. ll. 64.—5. 
mTpocTUX9: the generic subjunctive without dv (xé). Pind. 
does not use éá», jv, ei xe (Gildersleeve on Ol. 6. 11). The 
pres. subj. is rare in Pind. in general conditions, the aor. 
subj. or pres. indic. being preferred.  okóTev: ekóros is both 
masc. and neut. in Pind. Sim. has 0 0áufos. 'The meaning 
is either that men may not know that the gods are unfavour- 
able or that we may not become xápuara éx0pots.—Metre : 
dact. -epitrite. 


YIII. Stob. Ecl. phys. 2. 1. 8 (cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 7206, 
Euseb. Praep. Ev. 13. 688).—1. &kmeoc: f believe,' cf. £ 297, 
JANem. 7. 90. «codjíav: Frag. 209 dreM eoóías kapmóv, Eur. 
Bacch. 395 Tó coQóv 0 o? cooía. Pindar may have prompted 
Sophokles O.T. 502 co$íg O0' à» coóíav mapapeliyewv | àvijp 
(E. Bruhn ad /oc.)  4Tre: instrum. dat.; iex. O0páce Eur. 
Or. 9083, iex. Trois eouaci Xen. Memorab. 2. 7. 7.—42. 
imép: cf. bmépaANos * matchless' Nem. 3. 33; Thuk. 3. 46. 3 
icXxóoucv Tpós ToUs ToXeuíovs T(Q0c.—S9. o) yàp &c0' Omas - 
ov00auQs yáp. Cf. Hdt. 7. 102, Aristoph. Pax 102. Cf. y SI 
xaNemóv ce Oedv...| 0jvea eipva0at, uáXa mep moNUtOpw €oÜcav, 
(a passage which shows the close connection between épéF-o 
and épev-vác), Solon 17 á&avárov á$avijs vóos àv0pomoww, Pyth. 
3. 59 xpi rà £éowóra map OÓauuóvwv uacrcvéuev Ovarats ópaotr, | 
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qvóvra TÓ map To0ós, ofas eiué» alsas, Eur. Alk. 199 óvras óé 
QvnroUs Üvurà kai $povetv xpedv, Soph. Frag. 531 Orvmrà $povetvy 
xp? 0»«ri» dci, | roÜro kareiüóras cs oUK CoTw | TAM» Ais 
o(0els TOv ueAMvrov | raulas ür« xpi) TereMéo0a«, T'rach. 472, 
Eur. Frag. 795, ** But they know not the thoughts of the 
Lord" Micah 4. 19. In Frag. 140 Pind. has rí 6eós ; à 7( TÓ 
müv. In iii. he foreshadows the doctrine of Sokrates in his 
eontest with the naturalistie school (Xen. AMemorab. 1l. l. 
12-15) and the antagonism between the pocts and the philo- 
sophers.— Contrast Arist. Eth. 10. 7. 8 o5 xpi 06 karà Tovs 
mapauvoÜvras dvOpómwwa dpovetv dvOpemor üvra oU06 Üvyrà Tv 
Qvoróv, àXN. éQ! dcov évüéxerat á&avarifew. —Metre : logaoedic. 


IV. Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 92: cited as an example of 
the austere style. Dion. says of the poem that it is nervous, 
robust, and full of dignity ; that the ear perceives, though 
without pain, a eertain roughness; and that there is no 
theatrical ornament or polished beauty. He finds proofs of 
the asperity of the style in the collocation of final v with r, $. 
x. M. The poem was probably coniposed for the Great or 
City Dionysia at Athens, which were celebrated at the begin- 
ning of spring, in Elaphebolion, perhaps on the 10th and 
llth of the month. At this festival, besides the dramatic 
performances, there took place dithyrambie contests beween 
ten cyelie choruses of fifty members each. See Haigh 4ttic 
Theatre 14. "This dithyramb was sung in the agora and uot 
in the sanctuary of Dionysos Eleuthereus to the S.E. of the 
Akropolis. 


l. (Ber iy : «look with favour upon. "The preposition is 
added only here and xv. 9. (Cf. O/. 14. I5 (OaMa) iOoiva 
róvüe kQuov. So éQopác of the gods, as Aisch. Suppl. 531, and 
émiBMéro. ey cum, accus. (S times in Pind. chiefly in the 
Aiolic odes) is a relie of the original stage of the language 
when this preposition had the functions of Lat. ?m. 1t is 
preserved in Boiotian, Thessalian, North-W'est Greek, Eleian, 
Arkadian, Kyprian, and perhaps eveu iu Attic éugpaxv 
(Wackernagel) The aecus. use was abandoned on the rise 
of év-s (cf. ab-s), which, before a vowel, became cis, before a 
consonant, és. xopóv: cf. Aristoph. JVubes 064 Ziva és Xopóv 

. KUKN]O Ko. 


2. ér(: tmesis with méumere. "The &z« of most editors is 
an over-refinement ; see Chandler Greek Aeccentuation. 923. 
kAvráy : of the grace that gives victory to song. The analogy 
of kNewós (kN. xapireacw * gracious victories" Zsthzn. 2. 19, «X. 
áoibais Pyth. 3. 114) points to the meaning * renowned ' rather 
than *loud' (if xápw « *song") See on Sim. xxxiv.  KAvrós, 
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of poetry, is used as an epithet of éméowv poaí, Üuvev Tvxal, 
áoíbá. "Tlhe charm of the poet's song is from the gods: Frag. 
xx., cf. Ol. 14. S ovóé . . . 0coi Xapírov árep kotpavéovrt xopobs. 
-——4. ópdoaAóy: the altar of the Twelve Gods, erected in the 
market-place by Hippias! son Peisistratos (Thuk. 6. 54. 7), 
served as the centre for calculating distances to the Attic 
demes (C.I1.A4. 1. 592, 9. 1078, Hdt. 2. 7). So Augustus' 
miliarium aurewn was placed in the forum. | roAoflarov, be- 
cause the processions in honour of Dionysos surrounded the 
altar (O. Müller Zndex lect. Góttiug. 1840 p. 3, Xen. Hipp. 3. 2). 
Cf. the oracle in Demosth. Meid. 531 av09 'Epex0ctógow . . 
uceuv$o0a. Bákxoto, kal ebpvxópovs kar! d'ywáàs | ierávas copatwv 
Bpoulo xápw üugvya Tüvras, | kal kvucüv Bepotst kápy areQávois 
Tvkácavras. | Boeckh, followed by Christ, thought that the 
óuóaNós was the Rotunda (05Aos)). Wachsmuth agrees with 
Wordsworth Athens 102 that the Akropolis is meant. 


5. iepats : all cities are *sacred? because they ave devoted 
to some one of the gods. iepa( of Athens A 323, Soph. 4:as 
1921, Timokr. i. 3, Bacch. x. 1, Aristoph. &q. 1319. 

6. oixveire: with accus. of the limit of motion, which is 
very common in Homer, frequent in P., and not rare in 
tragedy. Tav6a(6aAov: a variation on the Hom. oAvóaió. 
Pind. 1s fond of adj. with mrav—. The agora was adorned 
with the statues of Harmodios and  Aristogeiton, of the 
Heroes who gave their names to the Attic demes (the 
Eponymoi), ete. After the departure of the Persians it was 
ornamented with many splendid buildings ; and Kinon in- 
creased his popularity by embellishing i£ with trees (Plut. A?m. 
13). Cf. Wachsmuth 5'adt Athen 1. 170, 532, Harrison Myth. 
and Mon.'[]. €w«Xé: as Soph. O. T. 161 (d*yopàs 0póvov eikXéa) ; 
for -eéa by hyphaeresis ; cf. vmepóét P 330.  ákMé&t ex 0 728 is 
from ákxMéáa. In Nem. 6. 29 eókAeta is generally read ; in Pyth. 
12. 24 e'«XeG. To have one's statue set up in the agora was 
regarded as the greatest of honours (Demosth. Lept. 485, 
Lucian Aznaeh. 17). Pindar's statue was placed not far from 
those of the Tyrannicides. à&yopáv: Christ holds that the 
poem was written before 472 because it was sung in the 
market-place and not in the Dionysiac theatre, which was not 
constructed until after this date. There were however in 
the fifth century two orchestras: one, S. E. of the Akropolis, 
in the precinct of Dionysos Eleuthereus, and constructed 
probably in the sixth century ; the other, of ancient date, in 
the agora, not far from the sanctuary of the older Dionysos 
(Lenaios) S. of the Areiopagos. See Dórpfeld-Reisch G". 
Theater 10, 366. "l'he latter, which is here referred to, re- 
tained its name after public performances had ceased to be 
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given there. Atthe Spartan festival of the Gymnopaidia the 
ephebi danced in the market-place (Paus. 3. 11. 9). 


7-8. Aáxere asyndeton in prayer; cf. Sim. xiii. l5. The 
passage is difficult. Boeckh read ioóerüv M. or. rà» T' éapu- 
ópérrwv AougGv, Christ! ioóerüv A. oT. ràv écapiópémrav Noifáv, 
Christ? ioóerQv X. cr. rüv éapiüpómev re NoiBüv, Bergk ioóérev 
A. (indicative) er. rGv éapiópómov: dyoáv, $.c. 'in requital 
thereof,' accus. in apposition to the preceding sentence. Were 
it not for àoó» (Sauppe) in 10, I should prefer Usener's 
éapiópómT v doi08v (do'0áv EF) Perhaps v of the Mss. (re 
ápióp.) stands for F, examples of which substitution may be 
found in Christ Zeitráüge zwm Dial. Pind. 37. lf this is 
eorrect, we must read éméyygoc in 1l. 17.  Dissen took Aou» to 
refer to honey. Evidence for Aoi used of flowers is lacking. 


9. A:ó0ev — ovpavó0ev (Bergk) ; who am come from Zeus of 
Nemea, where the poet had been sojourning (Doeckh) ; Jovis 
auspiciis (Christ). None of these explanations is satisfactory. 


11. 8eóre (Sauppe) : the poet addresses the members of the 
chorus. Cf. Frag. 1292. 15. Oeírepov (MsSs.) is generally re- 
ferred to à previous appearance of the poet at Athens (perhaps 
Frag. v.) Boeckh: ost lovem patrem secundo loco ad 
Bacchiwm filium. *wroco8érav: Dionysos has the epithets 
kurcokóuns Hymn 20. 1, kucoxairgs Prat. 1. 17, k«wcodQópos Ol. 
9. 97 ; Sim. 148. 2 áveAóAv£av kwcoQópors éri Q0vpáupors (of the 
choreutai) Cf. Eur. PAoin. 651, Ovid Fasti 3. 767 hedera est 
gratissima Baccho. Paus. 1. 31. 6 reports the name Kiocós. 


12. Bpójaov : cf. Ol. 2. 25 ámoavoica Bpóp | . . . XeuéXa. 
'"Epifóav: so Dionysos is called éepíSpouos Hymn 26. 1, Anakr. 
11; Aisch. Frag. 355 jeiofóav mpémet | 0i&ípauBov. óuapretr | 
cUykwpuor Avvócq. Pind. avoids the name Báxxos..- 

13. maTépov - Zeus, as "^yvvaikQv — Semele, the plural of 
amplification (p/uralis maiestatis) ; cf. Isthm. 8. 38 As 
áóeAQeotew —- Poseidon, 5. 43 rotcw - Achilles, Ol. 7. 10 vucv- 
recow - Diagoras. "The *allusive' plural is very frequent in 
tragedy : Soph. O. T. 1176 rows rekóvras — marépa, 1007 rots 
Qvreócacu - uro as 366 rots diNTáTocs — unrpl (see Wunder ad 
loc.), yvva&v 2 Eriphyle Zl. 838. — geXarépgev : the inf. of pur- 
pose after a verb of motion where the fut. part. might have 
been used ; the pres. part. in áe(óev éuoXov Of. 14. 18. 


14. Te after uév is frequent in Pind. "The avoidance of the 
adversative óé emphasizes the paternal descent, while the 
mother is added by way of parallel, not by way of contrast. 
tgoAov: so ZIsthm. 5. 21; $jA0ov Ol. 9. 83, éBav .Nem. 4. 74, 
x«aréBav Ol. 7. 13 (all aorists). None of these verbs proves 
the actual presence of the poet. 
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15. 'The visible tokens of his rites do not escape his 

tice.' The return of spring indicates to the god that his 
festival is at hand. "The text is Usener's; Heyne and Boeckh 
have é»v 'Apyelg Neuég uávrw, the * priest! being the custodian 
of the sacred tree at Nemea, whence came the palm (ooívikos 
&pvos so Boeckh in 16), à branch of which the victor carried in 
his hand. Unger has shown that the distinction between 
the winter and the summer Nemea does not hold before 
Hadrian. Since in Pindar's time they occurred in June, 
Doeckh's interpretation falls to the ground.  Bergk's évapyé 
ávéuov uavr5yt is without point. 


16. dowikoe&vov: Pyth. 4. 64 QowikavOéuov 7jpos. 9a Xápov: 
Cf. Aristeid. 1. 39 of Korinth: 60áXauov 'QpQv, Q mávra TÓv 
xpóvov éyká8nvrac kai 00cv zpoépxovrat àvovyvÜcat ràs TÜAas, etre 
Ais c) "ye fooXe. kaXetv. etre looetóQvos, Lucr. 1. 10 simul ac 
spectes patefücta, est. verna diei | et reserata, viget. genitabilis 
aura Favoni; Aristoph. JVubes 311 fpi T! émepxouévo Dponía 
xápis, | e&keAdówv Te xopüv épcOlcuara, | kai Mota Bapifpojos 
aUAQv. 

17. émáyqow Usener. The readiug émaíwow is not well 
supported by Alk. xxviii. omóre with the genuerie subjunctive 
elsewhere in Pindar takes áv. 

18. BáXXerav: the schema Pindaricum or Bocotiwm, in 
which a sing. verb is used with a plur. subject not neuter in 
gender. In his discussion of this syntactical figure Haydon, 
A. J. P. 11. 186, suggests that twv $óBa. póóa Tc is an ampli- 
fication of ia, 5pó0a. utyvvrac easing the construction. "The same 
scholar rejects áxet in l. 90 for àxetre, which he declares is 
not an unnatural shift. Hermann's áxetrac finds a. defender 
in Jebb (on Soph. O. K. 1500), The other actual or possible 
cases of the figure in Pindar are Of. 11. 6, Pyth. 4. 57, 10. 71, 
Frag. 78, 239, 246. — Gildersleeve remarks that the singular 
is the general, the plural the particular. See also Wilpert 
de schemate Pindarico et Alemanico, Starkie on Aristoph. 
Vespae 1501. BaàXXerac suggests the $vANogoNa. | See on Stes. 
vi. The dithyrambie festival was a species of carnival. 
TóTe: the repetition (ef. 20, 21) suits the ethos of the dithy- 
ramb. Eur. did repetition to death. 


19. oófav: this use of $68, xóuy of the leafage of trees, is 
so frequent that the personification is almost extinct; cf. 
£ 328, y 195, Soph. Antig. 419, Eur. Jo» 120. "The use in 
connection with plants and flowers is however infrequent 
and, as a rule, late ; áv0póckov $ógy Kratinos 98, cf. Theokr. 
4. 57, 6. 16. póS9a : at the Dionysia the Athenians generally 
crowned their hair with the rose, which was sacred to Dionysos. 
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A vietorious dithyrambie chorus was crowned with roses: 
Sim. 1485. 3. 


20. ópóa(: nsually of the voice of a god or an oracle. , 
Eur. Med. 174 u0wv T! abóa0évrov óuóáv of the chorus. ovv 
is used of musical aecompaniment when the notes of the 
instrument are regarded as an addition to the words of the 
song. Cf. e)v xaXAáuoto og Nem. 5. 38; Sim. xvi. note. 
ómó of instrumental accompaniment in general; see on 
Anakr. x.; év is in place when the melody is the frame- 
work of the poem: Sim. 148. S8 év a)/Xois.  abXots: the 
mythieal Arion, as a member of the kitharoedie school of 
Terpander, is supposed to have used the kithara in accom. 
panying his dithyrambs. That the flute was used follows 
from Sim. 148. 8, Aristoph. JVubes 313. "The moveinents of a 
large ehorus could be better controlled by the flute than by 
the kithara. ln and after Pindar's time both the kithara 
and the flute were used. Cf. Graf de Graecorum. veterum ve 
musica, chap. 2. 


21. This mention of Semele does not fulfil the promise of 
13; hence the poem continued with the praise of Dionysos, 
the story of his birth, etc.— Metre: paeonic-logaoedic as 
Oft. 10, Pyth. 5. Schmidt. Zurhythie 42S regards the metre 
as logaoedic throughout. The fragment belongs to the 
áToXeNvuéva uéNq, that is, it is not divided into strophes. 


V. Scholl. Aristoph. Acharn. 637, Nubes 999, Aristeid. 
3. 341; [Aischin.] epist. 4. 474, etc., and referred to by 
numerous later writers. 1n Aristoph. Eq. 1329 Aristophanes 
imitates v. 1: à ral Acmr. kal ioor. kal ápuAcoTot. '"A05vac.— In 
return for the single expression 'EAAá00s &peueuia the Athenians, 
according to Isokr. de antid. 166 made Pind. proxenos and 
gave him 10,000 drachmas. Later writers however report 
that Pindar's fellow-citizens, who had stood on the side of 
the Persians, were not disposed to brook this laudation of 
Athens, and muleted the poet 1000 drachmas; whereupon 
the Athenians gave the poet a douceur of ten times this 
amount. [Aischin.] 7.7. reports that the amount of the fine 
was repaid to the poet twice over, and that the Athenians 
honoured him with a bronze statue.  Laudation of Athens 
in Pyth. 1. 76, 7. 1 káXNorov al uevyaXomóNes "A0avat . . . émel 
riva Tárpav, riva. Fotkov aivécov óvvuá£opuat éripavéorepov "EXAM 
TuÜÉéc0a.; Frag. 77 60. mai0es "A0avalev éBáNovro d$aevvàv | 
Kpqmi0! éXevOepías.  Dissen thought this fragment was from 
the same poem as iv. Thelines form the exordium. Awrapat: 
of Athens, JVem. 4. 18, Isthm. 9. 20, Solon 43, Eur. Aik. 452, 
Troad. 801, I. T. 1130, Aristoph. Nubes 300. Cf. Acharn. 636 
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Tpórepov à' ous dà rOv móNewv ol mpéa(feis é£amrorüvres | mpQrov 
A£v looreávovs ékáNovv* . . . ei Ó£ mis vas bmoÜwmrelaas Acra.pàs 
ka Xéaetev "AOcjvas, | qÜUpero müv àv &à ràs Avrapás, ádwv Tru 
Tepiíyas. — Avrapós was à favourite epithet of places with 
Pind. (Thebes, Orchomenos, Marathon, Naxos, Smyrna, 
Egypt) As applied to Athens, the reference is not to the 
olives of Attic» but to the external splendour of the city, 
its temples and monuments. | Cf. Sehmidt Synonymik. 4. 679. 
For the separation of the adj. from the substantive cf. OJ. 
7. I3, 14. 22, Nem. 9. 48. Such adj. are often proleptic. 
Here the distance is bridged by xXewat, which shows the 
normal position.  iocTébavov: cf. iv. 19. Temples and 
private houses were decked with violets at the Great 
Dionysia.  ào(8u1ov: elsewhere in Pindar applied to one 
other place (Delphi): *yàs óu$aXóv map! &oióusov Pyth. 8. 59.— 
2. kkevat: of Athens Soph. Aias 861. "The tragic poets call 
Athens ejOa(uoves, 0e60gwqro, Tuuwrárg ms ete.— Metre: 
logaoedic (dact.-epitrite : Rossbach). 

VI. vv. 1-4 Philo de corr. mundi 93, vv. 5-10 Strabo 10. 
485. The schol on ZstÀm. 1l reports that the poem is a 
prosodiae paian composed for the Keians and infers that it 
was partially completed when the poet was engaged to write 
Isthim. 1 for his townsman Herodotos; of. v. 3 wj uot kpavaà 
veueaácat | A&Xos, év à kéxvuau *may rocky Delos, in whose 
service my soul has been poured forth, not be wroth with me." 
Because of Jsthm. 1l. 7 (doiBov xopeówv 6v Kég) Dissen has 
argued with much probability that the poem on Apollo and 
Delos, which was set aside for the Isthmian ode, referred to 
a Delos or to a temple of Apollo in Keos; and Boeckh main- 
tained that if this fragment was designed for the island of 
Delos it is not the poem referred to in Zsthm. 1. 3. Perhaps 
four verses have disappeared at the end of the strophe, and 
two at the beginning of the antistrophe. 


l. 0cobpáTa: so AdXov 0coóuáras Ol. 0. 59. "The feminine 
is more poetical than the masculine.  6eóóuaros, á0ávaros 
(except in Frag. 10) and immosóos have the fem. form in 
Pindar only with proper names. Of the 9 other compound 
adj. of three endings, 4 occur where there is no metrical 
compulsion.—2. &pvos: of an island, cf. 8Aáere vácos OL. T. 
69.—3. àx(vqrov: either (1) *unmoved,' in contrast to the 
tradition (found first in Pindar) that it floated about previous 
to the visit of Leto.  répas may support this view. The 
island of Aiolos and the Strophades, were zAwrai veo — Or 
(2) *unshaken by earthquake'. Cf. Seneca Quaest. Nat. 0. 96 
hanc (Delum) philosophi quoque credula natio diverunt mom 
moveri auctore Pindaro. (2) is out of the question if the 
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poem was written after the famous earthquake, concerning 
which we have the apparently contradictory statements of 
Herodotos and Thukydides. Hdt. 6. 98 says that the earth- 
quake occurred in 490 after the departure of the Persians, 
that it was the first that took place in the island, and that a 
shock did not recur during his lifetime. The oracle kuwjcv 
kai Aíjjov ák(vgróv ep éoücav may not have been inserted by 
Hdt., but it apparently refers to a former floating condition 
of the island.  Thuk. 2. 8 reports that the earthquake 
oceurred shortly before the Peloponnesian war and that prior 
to this Delos had never been shaken in the memory of the 
Greeks. Kirchhoff supposes, not very probably, that there 
were two earthquakes and Hdt. did not know of the one 
reported by Thuk.  Marchant thinks that Thuk. was 
ignorant of the passage in Hdt. or ignored it. It is possible 
that the shock happened some time between the two wars, 
and in order to connect so startling a phenomenon with the 
subject of their histories, Hdt. antedated while Thuk. post- 
dated it. So Stein, and Wecklein Trad. d. Perserkriege 16. 
Abbott thinks that there were different traditions current 
among the European and the Asiatic Greeks, each derived 
from *supposed evidence' from Delos. We conclude that, 
even if áxívyrov means *unshaken, the tradition is too 
uncertain to enable us to date this fragment and a fortiori 
Isthm. |l, which has been referred to à period shortly before 
the battle of Tanagra (458) Müller Dorians 1. 332 dated the 
poem before 490.—4. AaAov: the addition of rgAéQavr. &orp. 
(cf. Ol. 9. 55 dorijp ápifuyNos, Aratos Phan. 94) shows that 
the poet is playing on a supposed connection with ójAos and 
is not emphasizing the fact that the island was the place of 
Apollo's epiphany (Preller) ^ e$8e(eXos (— e05yNos Ps. Skylax 
258) in Homer is used of islands in general (v 234) and 
of Ithake in particular. Cf. Mà&Xos the *white' island, 
'ApyiwoÜacat (áp'yevvós, nitentes Cycladas, fulgentes Cycladas, 
* Albion. Since 85^os contains a Panhellenic * (see on Alk. 
iv. 7), A&Xos is probably a different word, the etymology of 
which is unknown. Cf. AaXió£evos, AaNó0wpos, but AudógXos 
* Conspienous ' the name of à Delian. ápíóaXos in Sim. 130 is 
wrong; for óàáeMov: ótióyXov Hesych. read ófaXov. On the 
poets as etymologists see Grüfenhan Gesch. d. Klass. Plu. 1. 
154, and on the dialect of the gods 1. 172. Examples of this 
dialect: A 403, B 814, z 291, Y 74, « 305, Pind. Frag. 96 à 
uáxap (Pan), üvre jueydNas 0eoÜ kÜva mavroÓnmÓv kaXéotstw 
'OXsumi0, Plato Phaidros 959 ». The divine name is the 
older name. Delos was also called Asteria, (cf. r^. &orpov), 
Ortygia, Kynthos, Pelasgia, Chlamydia, Anaphe. TnAé$avrov: 
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cf. ryNeQüvis Frag. 199. 7. mpóoarvrov *conspicuous: O7. 1. 
117, but mpó$árov S. 16 (v.]. -javrov). So in 9. 65 for vrép- 
$ürov some MSS. have -$avrov. ücTpov: a reference to the 
old name of the island. Cf. Kallim. 4. 34 ff. xai 7às (v9jcovs) 
uàv karà Qvacóv, lv! 3melpoto Xá8cvrat, | mpvuvótev éppljoce* aé 
(Delos) 9' o?x &Najev ávd-ykn, | àAN  üeros meXayeaow émémNees: 
ojvoua 0 fjv co. | "Aceplm ró maXaióv, émrel. Ba8r ijNao rádpov | 
oópavó8ev deUyovca Ads "yágov ácTépi lov. | róópa. uév otmc co. 
xpvcén éreuío'yero Ayrà, | róppa, 0 ér' "Acrepiy c0 kal o0é Tc 
(kAeo AfjNos.  Asteria is also called Leto's sister. Cf. Apollod. 
l. 4. l, Anth. Lat. 1l. 707, Akrokorinthos is &orpov '"EXAdóos 
Anh. Pal. '. 297, Kolophon is rpvóepfjs &oTpor '"Igovtzs epigr. 
adesp. 497.—5. TÓ mápoi0e: so o 275, v0 mpiv E 54, rÓ 7ápos 
K 309. See Kuühner-Gerth 8 410. 5, n. 15. $opqrá: cf. Eur. 
Hek. 99. xvwpgárecouy . . . Qvratouy: Pyth. 4. 195. kvuárov 
peràs ávégev Te, cf. 9. 48, JVem. 3. 59, Soph. Antig. 137.— 
6. Kovyevis: Hes. T'heogon. 404 dol» 9' a0 Kotov . . . X6ev 
és ep | ... Agro... éyelvaro, Hymn 1. 62. Anrot, kvóiory 
Olyarep peyáXov Kotoo, Kallim. 4. 150 Kos, Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
710 Agro Kotyéveua. — ómóve is often preferred to óre in 
Pindar and with the indicative 2 the more exact 2víxa * what 
time; cf. Bacch. vi. 7. 9$ow7 almost - uawouéva; cf. Aisch. 
Septem 907 uaivera, "yóowt. pv, Suppl. 562. pawouéva TOvots 

. ó8svaus Te . . . Üwtds. —7. *'Then in truth from foundations 
deep set in the earth there shot up four pillars erect, with 
bases of adamant,and supported the rock of Delos by their 
capitals'.—9. méTpav: cf. kpavas of Delos, Hymn ]. 16, 
Isthm. 1. 3, Orph. Argon. 1357. Bursian Geogr. von Griechenl. 
9. 459. —10. émróyaTo: 'lived to see'; cf. Hdt. 6. 52 émióóvra 
üe rüv 'ApwaróOnuov Tà rékva vobcq TeMevrüv, Eur. Med. 1025, 
k&muOetv e00al(uovas of her children, Herodas 5. 70. | é$opác is 
often used when the spectator rejoices in what he sees; but 
also when he is forced to behold what he would avoid. 
yévvav: more commonly -yóvos as Mur. /7. P. 689 Aaros 
eimrauóa, yóvov. —Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


VII. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1963. Aristoph. applies to the 
Knights what is here said of Artemis: 7í(. .. xara. 7) 0oüv 
(rmov éNaTfjpas áelóew ;—1. Cf. Il. I 97 év col uev Mj£o, oo à 
üp£ouc,, Hiymm 91. 4 mpGróv re kal Üorarov alév ációeu, Hes. 
'Theogon. 48 ápxóueval 0* tuveÜüot 0cai Níryovot 7! àoifjs, Dion. 
Chalk. 6 r( k&AXtov ápxouévoww | 7) karamavopévois 1) TÓ To0ewo- 
raror ;—2. Paus. 9. 30. 3 reports that.Pindar wrote a song to 
Artemis who was worshipped as Aphaia in Aigina. Artemis 
Aphaia was identified by the ancients with Britomartis- 
Diktynna. éXárepav: cf. Ol. 3. 260 Aaroüs immocóa Ovyárqup. 
Artemis bore the name EbpirTa.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. 
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The use of epitrites in the passage from Aristoph. recalls the 
ancient name Aippius pes, which is derived from the vóuos 
Urmetos, the *strain of Kastor.' 


VIII. Aristeid. 2. 510. The poet himself took part in 
this prosodion.—1. ce: Pind. here declines to admit the 
poetical hyperbaton of the pronoun in this formula of suppli- 
cation (Soph. Z'urach. 436, PW. 468, Eur. Phoin. 16065, 
Hippol. 607); cf. x. 75.—8. AXíüecopa with óé£av as in. Alk. 
xxxiv. Oéfau like xaí?pe vi. l, is probably a vox solennis in 
prosodia. Xapírerev: the Graces and Aphrodite in con- 
nection with Delphi Pyth. 6. 1-3; cf. Mel. Adesp. 88 'Aópo- 
Otrqs áXoka réuvov kai Xapírov àváuearos.  Apolloand Aphrodite 
are associated in Py!h. 2. 16, 9. 10. Te. . . kaí here connect 
complementary similars. yv: placed with the second word 
as often in Pind. (Pyth. S. 99, Jem. 10. 38). The sing. pre- 
cedes the pl. in Ol. 10. 58 where the ev is used with the first 
word.—4. 6póvo (Bchneidewin, xópe Boeckh, xópe Bergk). 
Cf. Plato Laws 4. 719 € mons ómórav év 79 rp/roót Ts Motos 
k«a8i(tgrai..— Paus. (10. 24. 5) saw in Delphi an iron chair in 
which the poet often sat when he was singing of Apollo.— 
5. mpodárav: cf. Frag. 150 uavrebeo Mota, mpoóareóow O' 
éyo, Dacch. iv. 3 Moveüv 6etos mpoódras, Theokr. 16. 29 
Movcedcov vmo$Qras, Plato Phaidr. 969 p the birds are oi rv 
Movc Gv Tpooíjrai epigr. 6 IItvóapos eboowvov IIteptócv 7 pómoXos. 
The poet's relation to the Muses is comparable to that of 
Apollo to Zeus (Ais mpo$*jras).  Himerios Or. 14. 6, p. 614 
calls orators 'EpuoÜ kai Movcádv TpoQjras.—Metre: logaoedic. 


IX. Athen. 1. 2. Sa. (vv. 1-2 Eust. Od. 1822. 5, 2-5 Od. 
1569. 44.) Addressed to Hieron in honour of a Pythian 
victory. Frag. 105 is part of the same poem, which was 
written after 476. In like manner Kritias Frag. ! awards 
the palm of excellence to different localities ; cf. the oracle in 
Schol. on Theokr. 14. 49 «aízs ue» mdows TÓ TleXacyucbr * '"Ap'yos 
&uewov, | troc Opntxiat, AakeOauuóviu 06 yvvatkes, Athen. 7. 278 E 
UrTov OcocaXNuc» Xakeóauuorvigv re *yvvatka, | dvópas 0. ot mivoveuw 
Ü'ócp kaMijs ' ApeQovons, Hor. Sat. 2. 4. 33. —1. Lakonian hunting- 
dogs : Soph. A:/as 8 (see Jebb), Plato Parmeu. 128 c, Pollux 
5. 38, Verg. Georg. 3. 405, Hor. Epod. 6. 5. "They were half 
fox (e£ dXGmekos kai kvvós ol Aakcvukol Arist. Hist. An. 8S. 2S), 
smallin size and remarkable for the keeuness of their scent, 
their àvópía and their quXozorvía. "The females were more intelli- 
cent than the males. Cf. Md. Nights Dream 4. 1 (Theseus 
loq.) ** My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, | 5o flew'd, 
so sanded, and their heads are hung | With ears that sweep 
away the morning dew ; | Crook- knee' d, and dew-lapped like 
Thessalian, bulls ; | Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth 
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like bells, | Each under each. A cry more tuneable | Was 
never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, | In Crete, in Sparta, 
nor in Thessaly." Molossian and Cretan dogs were also 
famous.—2. émí: of purpose, - ézi 0npevoet, * with a view to 
hunting, ' as éc' é£aywygy Hdt. 7. 156 *for exportation'; not 
'against' (xóvas . . . ceón ém' &yporépo ovt A 293). TpéDew: 
infin. for imper., which construction reappears with v. 5.— 
3. She-goats from Skyros: Athen. 12. 540p, Aelian A. A. 
3. 33, Anth. Pal. 9. 219, Zenob. 2. 18.  Alkaios (110) pre- 


ceded Pind. in praising them. —5. omÀa : * Attic? correption 
as in JVem. 1. 51 etc., ómXórarac Isthm. 8. 20. | Argive shields 
(Argolici clipei, Verg. Aen. 3. 637) were circular (cf. áoTíóa 
mávroce loqyv I' 347), as muy be seen by the representation on 
the Aiginetan marbles. Paus. 2. 25. 7 says that shields were 
first used by Proitos and Akrisios of Argos.  Aisch. Sept. 90 
has Aetkac:$ Aaós of the Argives, Eur. Phoin. 1099 Aeóxac Tw 
'Apyelov oTparóv. 'The Argives were also famous as vo- 
0cpqkes. &ppa: asyndeton in à catalogue. "Theban chariots: 
Isthm. 8. 22, Frag. 195, 323, Soph. Antig. 149, 845, Eur. H. 7. 
467, Kritias I. 10 0585 9' ápuaróevra. 0lopov avverj£aro mporm. 
The first victor with the car at Olympia (680) was Pagondas 
of Thebes, and Iolaos, the Boiotian, half-brother of Herakles, 
is said to have invented it (Frag. 114). The Boiotians origin- 
ally eame from 'Thessaly, and the Thessalians were also ' 
charioteers (OerraAé mouuAó0.ppe Pollux 7. 112) On the 
Boiotians as equestrians see also A 391, Hes. Sid 924, 
Ol. 6. 85. àXXN' with the infin. - imper. as with the imper. 
Ol. 1. 17, 6. 22. àyXaokápmov (cf. Strabo 6. 273): the Greek 
cannot resist the temptation to use a descriptive epithet even 
when it is not appropriate to the situation.—6. óxmqpa: a 
mnle-car, as óxos Ol. 4. 13 (to Psaumis of Kamarina), 6. 24 
(to Agesias of Syracuse), as dm*jva 5. 3 (to Psaumis) Cf. 
Kritias I. 93 óxos ZikeNós, káANev Oasrávmg re kpário Tos, Sim. iii. 
The Thessalians also were partial to the use of mules.— 
Metre : logaoedic. 


"X. Dion. Hal. de admir. *? dic. Demosth. 71 ; cf. Plut. de 


facie in orb. lun. 19. vv. 1-9 Philo de prorid. 2. 96, from à 


free or incorrect Armenian version, Dion. has been com- 
menting on the overwrought, plethorie character of Plato's 
style as exemplified in the discussion of Eros in Pha:dros 
237 4, 938 c, D, 246 E, and proceeds to state as his opinion 
that such à style of composition needs only rhythmical 
arrangement and musical accompaniment to become a dithy- 
ramb or a hyporcheme; and compares it with this passage 
from Pindar. Since the subject matter excludes the dithy- 
ramb, the poem is to be regarded as a hyporcheme. .À poem 
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on an eclipse naturally falls under a class of melie sacred to 
Apollo. "There is however no need to identify the god of 
light (Avxes) with the Sun, though the DBoiotian Apollo 
Ismenios and Galaxios was so identified (Proklos)  Itis to 
be noted that the poem, thongh sacred to the god of joy, is 
full of the gloom of presaged disaster. Perhaps Apollo, as 
&Neiikakos, was, as in the paian, invoked in the last part of 
the fragment to avert the evils here foreshadowed. The 
parodos of Soph. O. T. (1511É) with its catalogue of evils 
attendant on the plague recalls this fragment. Frag. xxi. 
also refers to an eclipse. 

The date of the poem is not certain. "The eclipse which is 
reported to have occurred when Xerxes was at Sardis (Hdt. 
7. 97) has been confused with that of Feb. 17, 478, aecording 
io Stein, who follows Zech. "That of Oct. 9, 480, which 
occurred when Kleombrotos was at the Isthmos (Hdt. 9. 10), 
would not harmonize with the period of peace indicated by 
l. 10 (Zech records no eclipse of this date). It was formerly 
generally assumed on the authority of Ideler that the frag- 
ment refers to the eclipse of April 30, 463, when at 2 r.«w. 
eleven digits of the sun were obseured to spectators at Thebes. 
Because of the mention of snow and frost, Hoffman (Jahresber. 
über das Gymnas. in Triest 1889 p. 43-49) decides in favour of 
the (nearly total) eclipse of 478. If the poem had been 
written in 463, Pindar would in all probability have made a 
definite reference to the cclipse of 478. Eclipses are mentioned 
v 397, Archil. 74, Mimn. 20, Stesich. 73, Kydias 2. "Thales is 
reported to have predicted that of 610 or 585 (Hdt. 1. 74). 
An eclipse of the sun boded disaster to the Greeks, whereas 
an eclipse of the moon was an evil omen to the Persians 
(Hdt. 7. 37, Quint. Curt. 4. 10. 1). With this fragment cf. 
Archil. 74 xpquárev deNmrov ov0év écrw 000 ámgorov, | ov0e 
Üavuáctov, émei?) Zebs . . . | €x ueonufptus &Ogke vékr! ümrokpias 
$áos | 7Mov Aámovros* Avypóv 0* $X0' ém üvOpórmovs 0éos. | éx oe 
ToÜ kal micTà Tüvra küTieNmTa "yLlyverau | üàvüpáouv:  umóels CO 
Üpv eicopQv Üavuagéro, | uq0* ürav GeXQtet 05pes ávrauelovros 
vogóv | éváXov kal a dv 0aXác ams 7)»xéevra k'uara. | GiNrep! dymelpov 
yérgrat k.T.A..—. À uavreía in Demosth. 1072 prescribes sacrifices 
to various gods in case of an eclipse. 


1. 'Akris '"AcX(ov: the choruses of Attic tragedy borrow 
the phrase from Dorie lyric. Cf. Soph. A4af/g. 100 àáxris 
"AeMov, T0 káXNorov émramÜNg Qavév | 028g rGv Tporépev $áos, 
Eur. Med. 1251 vauóa?s | à. "AeMov. In dialogue parts: Eur. 
Suppl. 650 à. 7Xov, kavàv caes.  ToXvokore: * thesearching 
cye of heaven" Shakesp. Zch. d$.  moXóexomos is not con- 
trasted with mávexoros, though Helios sees and hears every- 
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thing (T 277). Aurora is moNvócpkzs.  parep óppáTov : Os is 
the child of $Gs. Pind. is specially fond of drawing his 
figures from the sphere of family relationship : Of. 8. 1 unárep 
. Gé0Ncv, "'ONvumla, 13. 10 "TBpw, Kópov puarépa, Nem. 5. 6 
répewav uaTép! oivávÜas óümópav (mari)jp Ol. 7. 70, mats 2. 32, 11. 3, 
Nem. 9. 59, 0vyárgp Pyth. 5. 98, Nem. 4. 3. On the relation 
between light and sight, cf. Plato Aep. 507 E o) cjukpà dpa 
lóéa, 1 roÜ ópüv alo0mois kal 35 ToU ópücÜat ObDvajas, TOv dXXNGv 
£vfeb£euv ruuwTÉépo £vyg é£oynsav, etmep ui] üáruiov TÓó $!s . . . 
Tiva obv Éxeis airiácac0a. TOv. év oípavQ ÜcQv robrov kÜptov, o0 
Tiv TÓ às Üyuv Te To(ct Ópüv Ór, káXNioTa kal T& Ópogueva ópàco 0a ; 
"Ovrrep kal a), éjn, kal ol dXXNov TOv. ijXtov "yàp ÓfjNov Órt éperas 
... CAp' oÜv ob kal O djAvos Oyus uev ok CaTiw, alrios Ó' Qv 
a/rjs ópüára. vT' a)Tfs raír9s; Instead of uürep, uérpa was 
formerly read because of Philostr. Ep. 53 xarà Ilívóapov TÓ 
rij àákriva Tijv üTÓ coU T20Qcav eiva. TOv éuQv óQ0aNuOv uérpa, 
where, however, the Mss. have uyrépa. Boeckh had épais 0éoaus 
uérp' óuuárov, taking 0éac as * eye-sight' and óug. 2 0ceauáraov 
(cf. Soph. Z/. 903, Plato Phaidr. 258 E): visui meo mensura 
rerum adspectabilium. — uérpa is not proved by Eur. Suppl. 650 
d. 7ALov, kavov cas, which may indicate similarity of appear- 
ance (** long-levelled rule of streaming light " in Milton), not 
of office. —2. &erpov . . . kXemrópevov is used absolutely, 
alnost — a gen. of cause. | Some take &erpov in apposition to 
ákris 'AeMov. | íarpov in the sing. — dor7p, à great star. So of 
the sun, Of. 1. 6; of Sirius, Alk. xix.; of the moon, Aisch. 
Septem 390 (mpésBuarov üarpov). Cf. Max. Tyr. Or. 40 p. 265 
év quépa ijN.os kparet, TO dpiorov kal ákjuouóraTov TOv Év o)pavQ 
ccuárov. Schol. Arat. Phain. 1l Aéyerai 0€ kai 0 djNtos üoTpov 
(Gies, mapà 66 ILvóápo ** dorpov. vmréprarov."—9. &0qkas — émoíq- 
cas: the factitive use is very common in Pind. (O/. 2. 17, 
7. 6). —4. Travóv: Hermann 7oravóv, Dissen voraváv.  Else- 
where in Pind. zoravós forms the feim.: JVem. 7. 22 moravà 
uaxard of poetry, *power of making winged,' and we should 
expect mravár here. "The poet has however his idiosyncrasies, 
and oívtos, uotplótos, Óvrarós, yAvkeporepos are used by him as 
fem. forms ; cf. Soph. O. K. 1460 srepuorós Bpovr? (other ex- 
amples from tragedy in Jebb on O. K. 751). Pind. may be 
following epie models.  szravórv icxóv is *aspiring strength ' 
rather than *fleeting strength as in sryrvai €Xmióes, mTTwvol 
Aóvyoi.  codías is to be taken generally and not with reference 
to forecasting eclipses. 09óv: cf. dXa0elus 00. Pyth. 3. 103, 
ü)Bpuos 00. Of. 7. 90, **the way of truth," Psalms 119. 50. 
Xen. A4aab. 1. 2. 91 has 6600s djejxavos eiceX0etv. —5. üTpaóv 
aceus, after écc. as kéAevÜa AÜ0ouev (201, iévac 006v. 0 483.— 
6. é&a)veas : cf. Nem. 3. 74 eq 06 xal Téccapas áperàs|o uakpós 
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aló». "Theaccus. is the cognate accus. of the course (Aristoph. 
Nubes 99 éXasrves ópóuovs). If the verb meant 'harass' we 
should have the instr. dat. vedoTepov: in the sinister sense; 
cf. Pyth. 4. 155 fj rt veórepov. é£ airQv. ávaaTí kaxóv, Soph. 
Phil. 1930 véov uy. ovóév. So dXXos, àXXotos, érepos are used 
euphemistically.—7. to8óas Christ, *exceeding swift' (a new 
word); fa6éas Schneidewin, re 0oás Bergk.—10. In the list 
of calamities the omission of earthquake is noteworthy 
especially if the poem was written after the shock at Delos 
(cf. on Frag. vi.). Bergk arranges v. 10 ff. in a more logical 
order, which is however not necessarily the poetical order : 
rwós, 1) arácw oUÀ. | 7) rovyeróv kapmoÜ Qlaw 1) vu. o0. vmep. | 7) 
móvrov Kk, dvà TéO0ov | x0ovós. His objection to moy. x6ovós is 
not wel] taken.—11. oc0évos: so ióaros c0. Ol. 9. 51, c6. 
vNoórov lsthm. 83. 9.—1898. móvrov: cf. Hdt. l. 184 6éó6ee 0 
vorauÓs dvà TO T€Olor TGv TeAavl((ew. | In the ease of an inun- 
dation, vóvros, the deep sea, is emptied of its waters, while 
TéAa'yos, the broad sea, extends the expanse of its waters 
over the land.—16. Cf. O/. 9. 49 Aéyovri uà» | x0óva. uv 
karaKNócat uéNauvay | Ü0aros cOévos, Mel. Adesp. 84 (probably 
by Pind.) on the beginnings of the human race. This passage 
recalls the tradition of the flood in Deukalion's time.— 17. 
For the thought cf. Thuk. 7. 75. 6 7; icouotpía rGv kakv,  éxovad 
Twwa. Opws TÓ uerà oNNGv. kobwjuow, Eur. Phoin. 894 eis yàp àv 
TOXAQv uéra | TÓ uéXNov, ei xpi), eicouau, Cic. ad. Fam. 6. 2. 9 
misera est illa quidem. consolatio . . . qhil esse. praecipue 
cuiquam. dolendum. in eo, quod accidat universis, Pliny Ep. 
6. 20. 17 (on the eruption of Vesuvius) possem, gloriar? non 
gemitum màihi, non vocem parum fortem in tantis periculis 
excidisse, misi me cum ommibus, omnta «mecum perire misero, 
magno tamen mortalitatis solacio credidissem.—Metre : hypor- 
chematie dactylo-trochaies. Note the frequent dactyls. 'The 
fragment is an ávoNeAvuévov uéNos. — Blass Jahrb. 1869, p. 387, 
attempts to find a strophe and antistrophe of eight lines each. 
Two verses are, he thinks, lost before voAéuov. ... The last 
verse he regards as the beginning of the epode, whereas it 
is well adapted to the close. The arrangement of the cola 
varies somewhat in the different editions. 

XI. Sokr. ep?st. 1. 7. Cf. Pyth. 10. 10 yAvkó 9" àv0pimrov 
TéNos ápxá re Oaíuovos óprvóvros aU£eroai, l. 33 ff, Diagoras i. 
—2. év as iv. 1. —Metre : logaoedic. 

XII. Stob. F7or. 58. 9; vv. 1-9 Polyb. 4. 31. Polyb., no 
friend to the Athenian empire, says o00€ yàp Onfaíovs ézrauwouev 
karà rà Mówd, Otórt TOv vmép Tíjs EXNá00s dvooTávres kwoUvov 
Tà lIepa v eiNovro 01à rÓv $óBov, ov0c IivOaporv róv evvaroQmváguevov 
abrots &-yew Ti] Tjovx(íav 0ià rOvÓc TOv Towudrov. "This hypor- 
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cheme was written before the battle of Plataia when the 
Thebans were divided in their sympathies. "The poet seems 
to counsel a policy of neutrality when the necessity of action 
was immediate. | Elsewhere Pind. shows his love of tran- 
quillity, Pyth. 8. 1, 11. 55 etc.—1. Tis: inexhortations often 
— Távres.  €U6ta.: of the calm that follows victory in OL. 1. 98, 
eblav €x xeuuQvos Isthm. ']. 38. Contrast óNews xeuuafoguévys 
Aristoph. Aanae 361. —2. ' Aavx(as: cf. Pyth. 8. 1l $iXóopov 
'Ac., Alkas | Q. ueuoTómoN. 0byarep, Ol. 4. 18 'Ac. duXómTONU, 
Aristoph. Aves 132] ró 7e rüs d'yavóQpovos 'Hovxías | ebáuepov 
TpóctwTOv.— 5. é«0. kovpoTp.: cf. vyAvwketa "ymnporpójos xxix. 
Ithake is d-ya63] kovporpócos « 27. —Metre : logaoedic. 


XIII. Stob. //or. 50. 3 (cf. Schol. A 927, Eust. 841. 32). 
Often quoted as a proverb ; yAvkis dzelpo vóXeuos. Cf. Thuk. 
29. S. l veórgs . . . vm ámeipías djyrrero ToU ToXéuov. —Metre : 
creties and logaoedics. 


XIV. Dion. Hal. de admir. vi dic. Demosth, 26. In return 
for the poet's laudation of his ancestor ** The great Emathian 
conqueror bid spare| The house of Pindarus when temple 
and tow'r| Went to the ground." Over the house of the 
poet, Alexander read llwóápov ToÜ juovcomot0 Tv cTé*ymv Qu 
«alere. Pind. rings the changes on the sentiment here ex- 
pressed: Ol. 4. 10 róvóe kQuov, | xpoveórarov $áos | . . . áperü», 
10. 91 óra» kaXà fp£aus dotóüs árep | . . . eis 'Alóa oraOuóv | 
àvàp ikqrac K.T.N., ll. 4ff, Pyth. 3. 114 à ó' áperà kXewais 
&ou0ats | xpovía reXé0e., 1. 93, 9. 92, Nem. 6. 29, 4. 6 pua 9 
ép'yudTev xpovworepov Buioreve, 7. 13, 9. 6, Isthm. 3. 7, 8. 65, 
Bacch. i. 94 spá£avri O0' e0 o0 dépe kóocuov cwwmá, 9. 82 TÓ vé 
To. kaàr épryov | *yvgotov Üuvcv rvxóv | Po) Tapà 0aluost keirat. 
Hor. 4. 9. 26 omnes iMacrimabiles | wurgentur ignotique longa | 
nocte, carent quia vate sacro. | paullum sepultae distat iner- 
tiae | celata, virtus, Pope: ** Vain was the chief's, the sage's 
pride, | They had no poet and they. died."— 3. «orupjave : 
cum dat. on the analogy of verbs of approaeh (zeAá$vw, àvráo). 
So with yaów Pyth. 9. 120, 6vyyáro 4. 296, ümro Isthm. 4. 12. 
AIl of these verbs also take the genitive in Pind.—4. c6éve : 
added by Radermacher. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XV. Athen. 13. 601 n. Just before, Athen. says IIívóapos 
0 o0 gerplws Qv éperukós $uow (Frag. 127: Ei: xai épüv xai 
(pori. xapljec0at karà koupóv* | uj], Tpeavrépav àpi0uoD  Olcke, 
0vué, mpü£w)  Theoxenos was the 'bceloved? of Pindar, the 
beautiful youth in whose lap the poet is said to have died 
at Argos. Since this poem was written in Pindar' old 
age (cf. Ibyk. ii.), the passion to which he here gives ex- 
pression has no other object than to set Theoxenos' beauty 
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in stronger relief. Cf. Welcker A7. Schr. 1. 284. "There is 
no evidence that Theoxenos had been vietorious in the 
Theban Herakleia (Dissen) Bergk Gv. Lit.-Gesch. 2. 168 
thought the fragment was an enkomion similar to the 
enkomia of Ibykos. 


1l. xpfyv k.r.X.: oportebat quidem dum opportunum erat. 
Cf. Goodwin M. 7. 415ff. After Homer the substantive 
Xp) 7 xpeó * need? was fused with the forms of eiut except in 
the indic. present. Pind. was the first to use éxpfjv (Nem. 
7. 44), the augment of which is the result of false analogy. 
Cf. Ahrens A/. Schr. 1. 58. | ka«póv : cf. Nem. 8. 1 ópa mórvia, 
Küpv& 'AdpoOíras dGuBpoci&v  QuXorárewv.  —"Theoxenos is ópq 
kekpauévos. Pind. prefers xarà keipóv to év koipQ; he does 
not use the adv. «aig.  épóTrov: plural of the separate 
moments of sensation. So Tó0o, gavíau furores. Épwres ls 
impersonal in Pindar except possibly in Frag. 192. 4 and 
Jem. 8. 5. $pémeo68av: elsewhere in Pind. ópémrw takes the 
aceus,, here the gen. by analogy to d7reo0a. etc. Cf. Frag. 
122. 8 ópas dmà kapmóv Opémec0nui. cov: life is man's com- 
panion. yypaióv uépos àMklas | &uguroNet Pyth. 4. 157, cf. 4. 
10, 11. 10, Nem. 9. 44 cv veórari, *as long as youth lasts, 
Soph. O. K. 7, etc. ''Life, we've been long together."— 
2. pappaprfo(cas : óuuara. uapuatpovra T 397, of Aphrodite.— 
S3. aàbápavTos: GÓáuarvros Ovuóv Hes. Theogon. 239, rls oUrws 
dOaudrriwos 1) ci0apoUs T7]j» kapülav ; Heliod. 4. 4.—4. ow8ápov: 
ció)jpeov Tjrop €) 205, ex0gpóopev  Aisch. Prom. 949, Sept. 52, 
300a ci0apos lur. JMed. 1279, vóov ció?pov Mosch. 4. 44, 
Tibull. ]. 1. 63, Hor. 1. 3. 9, Ovid Metam. 9. 614.  guéXauvav : 
the epithet *black' is often applied to the heart or mind 
when filled with passion (A 103, ''heogn. 1199, Aisch. ChoepA. 
414, Pers. 114); so of '*dark malignity': keXawdamas Ovpuós 
Soph. 4:£as 954, keAawódQ pev Aisch. Ewm. 459. Pind. has y. 
kapó. *sad* in Frag. 225 ; ueXavokápOtos vérpa. Aristoph. Ranae 
470 of the Styx, which in Arkadia falls into a black chasm, 
and in the nether world pours its waters into the dark night. 
Here 4. is used of óypiórys, insensibility, and is explained by 
Vvxpd. A heart of adamant or iron cannot be forced to glow 
with passion because love (Eros is a smith in Anakr. xix.) can 
apply only a chill flame. The figure shifts from the sea— 
Tó0os is à blast of passion—to the forge.—5. wdvxpà oxymo- 
ron as O/. 6. 43, 46. wvxpà $Aó£ is almost- dóXoyos $AÓ&. 
—6. mepí: dative of the object to be gained. So with 
puéprauac Tyrt. 10. 2, Nem. 5. 47, with óyplouat, àpaXAQ. — CK. 
Pyth. 2. 59 kreáreool re kal mepl ruuQ . . . "yevéc 0a Uméprepov. 
Tep( with the dative of the external reason is rare and 
poetical. fa(es vehementer. ln poetry the philosophical 
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*unnaturally? is unknown: Arist. Eth. 1. 5. 8 0 06 xpupartoTüs 
(Bios) Biíaiós Tis éc Ti. —'7. Vyvxpáàv is taken from wvxpàg in 5. 
Christ retains the word, though a *'chill path" is scarcely 
Greek. Following Schneider, Bergk wrote yvxá» and read 
yvvauelav, * serving the heart. of a woman, he is borne reck- 
lessly about.' Dissen too read yvxáv : muliebri nequitia vagatur 
huc illuc animo omnem viam sequens ( — 7. 100v» 0.). For y. 
Wilam. has eépóav, Ahrens aicxpáv, Schroeder 8Ayxpáv. — ^yvv. 
0páce. *a shameless woman? inay depend on Gepamebcv (Fenn.) 
though elsewhere 6ep. has the accus. (-yvratka 0ep. Xenoph. ).— 
—8. «Gs (kou: cf. Kimpióos &. Alkm. xiii. Sax0eis: of love 
Eur. Zippol. 1303, Phoin. 3883. &Aq: ardore solis, —9. ipàv: 
of bees Frag. 158. áàkopav: Theokr. 2. 28 cs roórov Tóv 
knpóv é*yó civ Oaluovi. Tákc, | Gs rákoiÜ" bm! Epwros ó Móvótos 
abríka AéAQus, Anth. Pal. 5. 210 r5koguat, os knpós map Trvpi, 
KkáANos ópQv, Ovid Metam. 3. 485 wt intabescere flavae | igne 
levi cerae . . . |... sic attenuatus amore | liquitur, et. tecto 
paulatim carpitur igni. X89 . . . és: cf. on iv. 1.—10. For 
the order cf. Pyth. 3. 96 é» 9' abre xpóvg. Xowev: for the 
sing. verb see on Bacch. xvi.  Peitho and the Graces, cf. 
Ibyk. v. Bergk read re véov | kal X. vióv áàvà;y' Ay. —Metre: 
dact.-epitrite. Hartung maintained that the Frag. is mono- 
strophic. 


XVI. Plut. Consol. ad. Apoll. 35 (vv. 1-7), de occ. viv. 7 
(in paraphrase) | vv. 8-92 6-7 close the antistrophe. In 
Hes. IF. D. 171, OI. 2. 1, skol. viii. (q.v.) Elysium is placed 
in the Islands of the Blest in Okeanos ; here it is placed iu 
Hades, where, according to the Odyssey, the heroes abide in 
gloom, mere wraiths but endowed with the passions of earth. 
The dual paradise is an invention of the poet who makes the 
joys of Elysium in Hades a foretaste of the blessedness in 
the uakápwv víijco. "The late Orphic period did not distinguish 
between the Elysium in Hades and the Elysium in the 
Islands of the Dlest. Pindar's conception of future life is 
a poetie combination of the traditional faith with the clarified 
doctrines of the Orphie and Pythagorean sects. Cf. Rohde 
Psyche 496 ff... Empedokles preceded Pind. in the belief that 
the soul was to he purified after many rehbirths: but no other 
Greek poet has given such concrete expression to the faith in 
a future state of blessedness. The contrast between Attie 
tragedy and Pind. is profound.—1. pév. followed by 7' (Bergk 
9)asiniv. 13. Had the poet here wished to oppose the life 
of the pious to that of the impious iu the antistr. he would 
have said rois. uév.  uév is not misplaced ; the examples in 
Soph. Aías 56, PAÀ3. 1136 are ditferent.  àeX(ov: Helios 
shines in the nether world, when it is night upon earth. Cf. 
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p. 383. 0bcouat cis "Alóao kal &v vexíeoot Qacívo (a threat). His 
light is however only for the pious: jóvots vyóp Tuitv Tos kal 
$0évyyos iXapóv écr. Aristoph. Zanae 454. 'l'hat this belief in 
an under-world Helios lasted long is evident from Kaibel 
228 b. 7 Axuroyevés, a? 0€ maióas év 7p9€o0t $vAácco:s, |[cooeB£ ]ov 
aiel xXOpov émepxóuevos, Hymnus Magicus to Helios (Abel 
Orphica p. 291) 4. 1l jv ya(ys kevOuGva uóNgs vekéwv T emi 
x&Gpov. ln Q/.2. 61 the éc^ot, such as Achilles, Peleus, and 
Kadmos, are said to have attained to a life free from toil in 
comparison to the life on earth, and in the Islands of the 
DBlest to enjoy teaus 06 víkrecciv aiel ioov év &uépaus üXov. — If 
the poet is consistent —which is altogether unnecessary—, this 
passage does not refer to a sun that shines both by day and 
by night, or to à perpetual vernal equinox, but to an inverted 
suecession of day and night, the sun in Elysium being *equal' 
in splendour to that of the upper world. (Aristoph. Aa«a2«e 
155 $às xáXMoTov GoTmep év0áóe.) Rohde regarded Vergil's 
(Aen. 6. 641) solemque suum, sua, sidera norunt as later sub- 
tilizing. With the view of Pind. contrast Prax. ii. Dissen 
supposed that additional point was given to this verse by 
the threnos being sung after sunset. Cf. Jsthm. 4. 60, 
Lobeck Ag/aoph. 1. 412. — 2. Cf. Tibull. I. 3. 61 of Elysium: 
fert. cassiam non culta seges, totosque per agros | floret odoratis 
terra. benigna, rosis.  mpo&o Toy : Dissen's comment is: esf 
urbs in Orco, ubi Pluto cum. Proserpina habitat. et. heroes 
ceterique mortui, ante urbem vero amoenis n. pratis sulurbium 
pulcherrimum, veluti Athenis Kepagewós ftit. — Etiam hic locus 
Pindarico more praesentibus vebus. accommodatus. — Videtur 
enim defunctus, qui canitur, in suburbio sepultus esse, «li credo 
cognati fuwndwm babebant. Arnold on 'Thuk. 4. 69: **the 
TpoacTéiov . . . Was not what we call a suburb, but rather an 
open space like the parks in London, partly planted with 
trees . . .. It was used as a ground for reviews of the 
army, and for publie games. At Rome the Campus Martius 
was exactly what the Greeks call zpoacTetov." 'The description 
in Vergils Nekyia is general: cf. 4e». 6. 6073 mulli certa 
domws ; lucis habitamus opacis, 638 derenere locos laetos et 
amoena, vireta, | fortunatorum nemorum. sedesque. beatas, 679 
penitus convalle virent | inclusas animas superimque ad lumen 
ituras | F'ustrabat. studio vrecolens.—39. BeBpi0o0s: cf. X 561.— 
4. Cf. Verg. Aen. 6. 642. pars in. gramineis exercent membra 
palaestris.  Dissen suggested that the threnos was in honour 
of a youth. "The whole passage is recalled by Bacch. xiii. 
T€éccois: So the Trojan heroes played at dice, Eur. 7. A. 
196, Frag. 888, Soph. Frag. 438; so the suitors of Penelope, 
a 107; Palamedes and Thersites in Polygnotos' painting; 
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Achilles and Aias at dice on a lekythos of the sixth century 
iu the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. On the monument of 
Vicentius (Maass Orplica p. 223) the gods, who preside over 
the bonorwi $udicio, are feasting 'and playing at dice.—5. 
evavOss . . . óABos: as /sthm. 5. 12.—9. pewvüvrov: with 
óóuá, since the gen. absol. is rare in Pind. (without a subject 
expressed in Pyth. 1l. 96, 4. 232, S. 43). See Gildersleeve on 
Ol. 13. 15. 'Phis passage is perhaps imitated in the hymn 
to Apollo (i.) with notes (Append.) óuo0 O0é vw "Apay àryuós és 
"OXvuTo» ávakióvarai.—9. BXAqxpot, *sluggish'; used of winds, 
Alk. 16. The word is a favourite with the lonians. (On 
B^»xpós — iexvpós, see Seaton, A. J. P. 10. 468, Gerstenhauer 
209). Cf. Verg. Georg. 4. 479 Cocyti tardaque palus tnama- 
bilis unda, Aen. 0. 323 Cocyti staqua alta, vides Stygiamque 
paludem, Hor. 9. 14. 17 ater Jjlumie lamngwuido | Cocytos. 
Pind. probably said that while the pious retained their 
recollection, the evil lost all memory of the life on earth.— 
Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XVII. Plut. Consol. ad. Apoll. 35; vv. 2-4 vit. Rom. 28 
(with slight variations).—1. &Tavres: that is, all who have 
received the rights of initiation. One good ws. has reXeráv. 
Without some such addition as Doeckh's uerav. nothing can 
be made of the line.—38. aióvos el6oXov : 2 yvxá. | atQvos not 
—-aevi sempitern? (Christ) | Apart from its equivalence with 
kapóta, £&vfj in Pindar, yvx5) denotes the a/ter ego, the psychic 
* double! in every man. It lives after the death of the body; 
ef. eiówNov X 83, yvx3 kal elücNov Nr 104. Pind. is the first to 
explain the immortality of this yvxá by its divine origin. 
The yvx5 of the philosophers is different, and in tragedy it 
is invariably the anima of the living man.—4. mTpacocóvTov 
gen. abs, cf. on xvi. 7. For the neuter use of mpdoco- 
épyáfouac cf. Nem. 1. 26 mpáccet yàp &pyyeo pev o0évos, | BovXatot 
06 ópü» 'manifests itself, ' 'exercises its functions.' «i6óv- 
Tecouy : cf. Aisch. Eum. 104 eü0ovca »yàp opi» Óuuacw Xagmpó- 
verat (e0000m ópevi Soph. Frag. 579), Xen. Kyrop. S. 7. 21 4 0€ 
ToU ávÜpoov wvxi róre (in sleep) O5mov O&orár9 karaQalverat 
Kal Tóre T. TOv ueXNdvTGv Tpoopa, Plato ep. 5716, Aelian V. 77. 
3. 11 oi IIepuraTQTwol. act ue0' quépav 0urebovcav Tij vx 
TQ cOpaTi. TepurMékeg0at kal uj 0bvac0ot ka0apOs rijv àXíj0euav 
Occpetv, vókrcp Óé OiaNvOetcav Tfjs Tepl ToÜTo Netvrovpryías kal 
cóopwÜcicav év ro mepl róv Üópaka rómQ puavrikorépav *ylveo0ou, 
e£ Qv rà éCvómwa, Cic. de div. 1. 30 (63) cum ergo est. somno 
sevocafus animus a societate et à, contagione corporis, tum 
meminit praeteritorum, praesentia cernit, futura praevidet ; 
2acet enim corpus dormientis u£ mortui, viget autem, et. vovit 
animus, Milton Par. L. 8. 460 ** Mine eyes he clos'd, but 
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open left the call | Of fancy, my internal sight," Blacklock 
Geneal. of Nonsense has **But still internal sense awake 
remained." óve(pos: Pind. was visited in a dream by 
Persephone (Paus. 9. 23. 3); in his youth he dreamt that 
bees placed honey in his mouth (Vita Pind.)—5. «pto: 
that the soul of the living can behold in sleep its state after 
death is a doctrine suggesting the utterances of Herakleitos : 
Living and dead, awake and asleep, are the same (78), 
Immortals are mortal, mortals immortal, living in their 
death and dying in their life (67), and also, but more 
enigmatical, Death is what we see waking, what we see 
in sleep is a dream (61); cf. Eur. Frag. 833 rís 9' olóev & 
(Ov To00' 0 kékNnrai Oavetv, | ró (fjv 06 Ovijokaw éari 5; Aristoph. 
[Ranae 1477 vis olüev ei ró (tv uév éort karÜaveiv k.T.A..— A frag- 
ment ascribed to Pindar by Theodoretos is probably spurious: 
Vvxai 0 dàceféwv Umovpártot *yalg TGTGvrai | év. &Nyeow. ovtois 
bm (eyNaus Cr» üókrois kakGv'|evceBéev 0' érovpávtot valovaa. | 
poNMrais uákapa uévyav àelóovo? é€v Üuvous.—Metre of xvii.: dact.- 
epitrite. "The irrational short in dact.-epitrites often occurs 
in Pindar's threnoi, dithyrambs, and skolia, rarely in the 
prosodia (vii.), never in the hymns. 


XVIII. Plato Meno 815. Boeckh thonght this threnos 
was composed in honour of Gelon (obéit 478/77) ; but this is 
quite uncertain.  Pindar's belief appears to be as follows (cf. 
Rohde Zsyche 499 f£.): After the death of the body, the soul 
is judged in Hades and,if accounted guiltless in its life on 
earth, passes to the Elysium in Hades depicted in Frag. xvi. 
It must, however, return twice again to earth, and suffer two 
more deaths of its body (O/. 2. 65 écrpis ékarépw0. uelvavres). 
Finally Persephone releases it from the zaXaióv Tév0os and i6 
returns to earth to inhabit the body of a king, a hero, or à 
sage. It is now freed from the necessity of further wandering 
and passes at once to the Islands of the Blest. Rohde 
thought that the maXaiv mévÜÓos was the cause of the im- 
prisonment of the immortal soul in a mortal body, and that 
révOos implies * grief! on the part of Persephone because of the 
sin of the soul. Though the poem is not written in com- 
memoration of a homicide, as Dissen thought, Pind. follows 
the analogy of the law of expiation in eases of homicide, 
which brings grief, not only to the relatives of the man who 
has been murdered, but also to the gods.—1. oicv: dative 
after Oé£era. (receive as a mark of grace. So O 87 Oéquc7i 
óéxkro Oéras, Ol. 13. 20, Pyth. 4. 23, Hdt. 6. 86. 1, Aischin. 3. 
111. The gift *' blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 
TOUVYV : Cf. mowTv . . . m0400s éOczaro reÜvgOros Il. I 633.— 
2. 6&erav: probably subjunctive. és &Xiov: more plastic 
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than àAg. éváro: this number is identified by the poet 
with the term of banishment and of expiatory service 
(&Teviavr.ouós) prescribed in the case of homicides and other 
transgressors. "The éwavrós (évvaergpís) often varied between 
S, 9, and 10 years. "The purification of Apollo, the slayer of 
the Python, is accomplished by service uéwav eis éviavróv with 
Admetos, strictly the god of the under world. So in the 
case of Herakles, Kadmos, Hippotes. Gods who commit 
perjury are banished for nine years from Olympos. In the 
myth of Er (Plato Zep. 615 A) the subterranean journey of 
the soul lasted a thousand years.—4. Te after kaí, which 
connects Bac. with dvópes, unites the subdivisions of the class 
denoted by &vópes. Cf. Emped. 447 eis 8é réXos uávres re kal 
buvoróXo. kal irpol | kal póuot üvOpaymowuw émix0ovíow: méXNovrat, 
| &v0ev ávaBXaoToUct 0col rusrot $épwrr o. —5. ijpaes: such heroes 
are Leonidas (cf. Sim. i.), Menelaos, Theron; Diagoras, Milon ; 
Orpheus, Asklepios, perhaps Homer.  &yvot: the technical 
expression ; cf. Soph. Z'rach. 258.  qpós: with passives 
Pind. prefers mpós to the more abstract 5-0; cf. xv. 5.— 
Metre : dact.-epitrite. ; 


XIX. Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. 518. On an Athenian who 
had been initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. | He is 
thought to be Iippokrates, the grandfather of  Perikles 
(schol. Pyth. 7. 17). 86Agios 8oTis : cf. Alkm. iv. 37. Ou the 
felieity of the initiated cf. Soph. Frag. 753 ós rpis O0ABtoi | 
ketvo. Bporüv, ol rara OepxOévres TéNQ | uóXwc? és "Aióov, Eur. 
H.'F. 613 rà uverOv O0' Ópy! m)réxqo! ióóv, Isokr. 4. 28 jjs 
(reXerzs) oi ueraoxóvres epi re Tíüjs ToU (Mov TeAevrts kal To0 
cÜpumavTos aiQvos TwOlovs Tàs éXm(Oóas C£xovcw. | Cf. Lobeck 
Aglaoph. 69.  oi6e: cf. Ol. 2. 56 oióev ró uéNNov, where 
Fennell remarks that oióa in Pindar conveys '* either the idea 
of thorough mastery of a subject or the effectual laying to 
heart of a truth." So eióós in tragedy is often used of sure 
knowledge. íov reX. in Isokr. /./., Aristeid. Zleusin. 1. 421, 
Panath. 1. 302. Lobeck desiderated f&órov (cf. /sthm. 4. 5 
aov Oca Ovaróv Opxovrat fiórov réNos). —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XX. Didym. Alex. de trin. 3. |. p. 390, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 5. 726, Euseb. Praep. Ev. 13. 688 c. See on iv. 2.— 
Metre: logaoedic. 


XXI. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 708, 'Theodoret. Graec. aff. 
cur. 6. 89. 297. Cf. Frag. x. Christ proposes kórec in v. 3.— 
Metre : logaoedic. 


XXII. Plut. de superst. 6, Amat. 18, adv. Stoic. 31. 
Perhaps from a threnody. Cf. Bacch. 60 (31) oi uev áópares 
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deukeMüv ela vóowv kal dvaroi, | obóév üvOpiórmors lkeXoi, and. con- 
trast Sim. xii.—T' : misplaced as Soph. 4i«es 654 mwpós re 
Aovrpà kai mapakriovs.—Metre : logaoedic. 


XXIII. Athen. 5. 191 F. 1. v(: Bergk conj. ór.. A 
comma is generally placed after etg. — Note that only in in- 
direct questions is r(s used for óer:s in classical Greek (eimé rt 
co. $íXov) ; cf. Soph. O. T. 71 ós 000 8 Tc | ópQv 3) Tl vv 
Tijv6e pvaalgav (subj. in or. rec.) móNw. — airoÜ rl xpyseis €v Eur. 
Frag. 773. 2 is eorrupt. —2. For the emphatie vocative after 
the pers. pron. cf. Pyth. 4. 88, 11. 62. 6é after re, Pyth. 4. 80, 
11. 29, Hdt. 9. 57, Soph. 4nt&g. 1096, T'rach. 334. When 
antithesis is substituted for parallelism, it is usually more 
pronounced. | Cf. Alkm. xxx.—3. Ex8vpia: only here in 
poetry and classical Greck. — péXAov: usually uéAyua: Pyth. 
10. 59, Frag. 95. With ety» it forms the * Chalkidian figure," 
as Aéyov éorí(. Eur. Hek. 1179, 4jre mácxovres Kykl 381. | So 
raüra 5v -ywópeva Hdt. 1. 146 is more vivid than ratra évylvero. 
eiqv : potential optative (protasis épógv): Goodwin AM. T. 240, 
Hale T'rans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 24. 197.  Gildersleeve explains 
Ol. 3. 45, Pyth. 10. 21 as z imper., and prefers óuaAAdZavro 
Qr. 11. 21. After uéNov, üv might have dropped out (Christ). 
—4. alrqpc: cf. Sim. ii. 14. —Metre : logaoedic. 


XXIV. Dion. Hal. de orat. antiq. 2. Cf. Soph. O. T. 614 
Xpóvos Oikatov dvópa Oc(kvvoiww uóvos. wolon 36. l has €v óíkg 
xpóvov.— Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XXV. Plato Gorgias 4845 etc., ret (1.5). . . schol. Aristeid. 
3. 408 (iu paraphrase) ; often referred to by other writers.— 
1. Boeckh thought that karà $/ciw (in Plato) preceded vóyos. 
Cf. Hdt. 3. 38 kal ópüGs uo Ooket IlivÓ. odfjoac vóuov müvTov 
BaciXéa $jcas eivau, Eur. ek. '/900 àAX oi 0€oi a0évovet xo 
Kcivov kparGv | vóuos, Herakleit. 91, Lysias 2. 19, Plato Laws 
690 5, 714 n, Protag. 33; n.—39. &ye.. . . xXep(: *'uses the 
haud of might, justifying its greatest act of violence.' 
Fatalis lex etiam  vhn marinam affert, eamque. iustam 
effecit, quum. humana valione sit iusta. : quia quod. summa 
lex. imperavit, etsi diniustim | nobis. esse. videatur, | vustim 
sit necesse est (Boeckh). Milton Tetrachordon says ** Men of 
the most renowned virtue have sometimes by transgressing 
most truly kept the law." Iu this passage of Pind. law takes 
the place of omnipotent fate.—5. Cf. on Stes. i. —7. Contrast 
ócpuyróv, oók airyróv Soph. O. T. 384.—Metre: logaoediec; 
v. 4 may consist of cretics. 


"XXVI. Aristeid. 2. 509. —1. kpmqm(s is the substructure 
that is visible (xo. $aevvá Frag. 77), not the underground 
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foundation ; kp. coóàv émécv Pyth. 4. 138, xp. áouóG» 7. 35; cf. 
Ol. 6. 1, Nem. 1l. 8.—2. rex(teypev: Pyth. 0. "| ff. Ünuvov 
09cavpós rerelxio Tau, cf. ** build the lofty rhyme." —8. xócpov 
&óvueMg Ol. 11. 14, kócguov àoiótjs Plato Phileb. 66c; av9áevTa 
— abóaévrwrv Nóycov, *let us build a fair wall of manifold sound- 
ing song. See Bacch. viii. 8.—4. O*fav: the city as 
Pyth. 4. 299; usuall the nymph is meant, as in i. 3. 
éeracKtfoev: p 266 ém:5okyrac 0€ ol a9N, Nem. 9. 10 émaekjoco 
jpea Tuiats. I see neither iu this word nor in a$óáevra any 
trace of the dialect of the mysteries (Bury on JVem. 9. 10). 
0cày : per deorum et hominum vias; gen. after dyvids, which 
is postponed to the second part of the clause. Cf. on ii. 3, 
viii. 3.— Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XXVII. Plut. vita Lyc. 91. Cf. Terp. vi. Aglaia pre- 
sides over choruses with the other Graces Of. 14. 13; ef. 
Nem. 1. 18. For the thought cf. O/. 13. 50 ff. (Gild.). It is 
noteworthy that none of Pindar's triumphal odes is addressed 
tio à Spartan.—Metre: dact.-epitrite.  uév or kaí after év0a 
would complete the first epitrite. 


XXVIII. Stob. Fior. 1l. 3, etc.  e$v6ccw: | word, 
*bond, as Pyth. 4. 168; cf. ll. 41.  éméev 0écw Ol. 3. 8 
scarcely supports Christ who supplies ézéwv. This use of 
cvvOÓ. is late. Cf. Ol. 10. 3 ff. à Mote?", àAA& c? kal Ovyárqyp | 
'"AXAá0eua Adiós . . . | épókerov. yyevóéov | éviráv. — Pind. and 
Bacceh.(?) are the only classieal poets to personify truth. 
ToTi : cum daft. 1s very rare in Pind. For the pregnant use, 
cf. e 415, Pyth. 9. 118. "Other cases of mpós (vori) Pyth. 1. S6, 
4. 24. Falsehood is regarded as a stone. Cf. Aiseh. Prom. 
926 zraícas 0é Qe wpós kakg. Pind. is the only early writer 
who uses 77aíw as a transitive verb. —Motre: dact.-epitrite. 


NXIX. Plato Rep. 1. 3314.—2. àráAAowra : cf. Hom. 
epigr. 4. 2 r/mtov ai0oígs émi yoívac. u«urpós áráANov. | Hom. 
uses àr.TáAAo *cherish": Jebb on Soph. A?as 558 (véav yvxi» 
dráXNNov).  cvvaopet : cf. JVem. 4. 5 ebNoyla. Gópuuyyi ce vváopos. — 
4. Cf. 0vuóv gakocTpópove Aisch. Pers. 767. —Metre: logaoedic 
orlog.-paionic. Perhaps the frag. is from a paian (Christ). 


ANXX. Athen. 11. 782 5». A comparison with Bacch. xvii. 
shows that Pind. excels in elevation and in the imaginative 
uality, Baech. in the elaboration of bis pictures.—4. 
jones. with óauévres as Ol. 1. 41 though Baech. 1. 24 has 
(TXoüros) é0£Xev 0" aj£ew dpévas ávópós. ^ TÓÉouws: cf. Bakxíov 
To£eóuara Eur. Frag. 569 $iáXg dois Awovócov Arist. Poet. 
1457 » 292, percussit in Plaut. Cas. 3. 5. 15, -icto capiti * wine- 
struck ? Hor. Sat. 2. 1. 24, mero saucius Apul. Metam. 11. 601. 
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In Frag. 166 Pind. has ávópoóápavra pvràv. &eMaéos. olvov. — 
Metre : dact.-epitrito. 


XXXI. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. 1l. 86. Cf. Archil. 36 
QAM dXXos dXX xapO(gv iaiverau, Solon 13.' 43 ff. emevóe. 5 
&XXoÜev dXXos x.T.À., Hor. 1. 1.—38. 9' a) ris conj. Boeckh, éri 
(i.e. érirepm.) $paciv olóp! éváXov conj. Bergk. —Metre: dact.- 
epitrite. 

XXXII. Schol. Pyth. 4. 408, cf. Prokl. on Hes. W. D. 
428.  xpucós: cf. Ol. l. l, kreávov 0e xpvcós aiüoiorarov 
OI. 3. 42, ueyas0evis xp. Isthm. 5.3. 'Theogn. 451 ro0 (xpvcot) 
xpotjs kaÜUmepÜe uéNas oDx &mrerat los | o0" eüpós, alel 0^ üvOos 
éxet kaBapóv, Pythermos.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


bBACCHYLIDES. 


LasT in the Alexandrian canon of the lyrie poets stands 
the name of Bacchylides of Keos, the last of the poets of 
the universal melic. In the almost total wreck of the 
melic poetry of Simonides, the greatest of the Ionians, 
his nephew Baechylides becomes the chief representative 
of the choral song of a race, the poetical genius of which 
in the Posthomeric age was devoted to the cultivation of 
satirical and elegiae verse. In the early period choral 
lyrie flourished better nnder the régime of the Dorians 
than in the Ionian democracies : it was written for aristo- 
crats and aristocracies. Not until the agonistic festivals 
opened a new field of activity did the Ionians of the East 
undertake the composition of choral odes. Simonides 
was the first of the choral poets of genuine Ionic stock, 
and like Simonides, Bacchylides displays the humane 
qualities of his race, its love of pathos, its grace and 
polish, and its lack of intensity. He is too the only 
choral poet by whom we are able to estimate the racial 
characteristies of his older contemporary Pindar, who 
embodies the Dorian conception of life and art. 

The Graces preside over both poetry and the great 
games, in which the beauty of physical and mental attain- 
ment found its fairest expression.  Bacchylides might 
well have said 'Eyó $aj« lorXokáuev Moiwáv c0 Aaxeiv. From 
his mother, who was the sister of Simonides, he may have 
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inherited the gift of song. His grandfather, whose name 
he bore, was a distinguished athlete. His own name is 
derived from BaxxóxXos, Báxyos. — His father's name is 
handed down in various forms: Medon (Meidon ?, Meilon, 
and Meidylos. Of the life of the poet almost nothing is 
known. He was born in all probability in the last decen- 
nium of the sixth century. Simonides may have instructed 
him in the training of choruses and introduced him to the 
favour of Hieron. He is reported to have been exiled 
from Keos—perhaps on account of the oligarchical ten- 
dencies imbibed during his residence at the Syracusan 
court—and to have lived in the Peloponnese; but his 
works afford no sure evidence of his sojourn there.  .Pro- 
bably his banishiment took place between 168 and 459. 
Though his countrymen fought at Salamis on the side of 
the Greeks he makes no allusion to their struggle for 
freedom, nor does he refer at all to the Persian wars, 
which inspired the immortal elegies of his uncle and tried 
the soul of Pindar. The choral poets who wrote for all 
the Greeks have the gift of reticence ; it was better taste, 
and better art, for the poet of the national games to draw 
on the legendary past than to allude to the events of 
contemporaneous history. Bacchylides gives exceedingly 
few hints as to the date of his poems, but he seems 
to have reached the acme of his fame in 468 (the year of 
Simonides death), when he is known to have celebrated 
the most splendid of Hieron's victories at Olympia. "The 
date of his death is unknown, but he may have lived till 
431. Like Simonides and Pindar he wrote for pay and 
numbered among his patrons the most distinguished of 
the princes, aristocrats, and states of Greece. 


With a single exception Bacchylides cultivated all the 
species of choral song. "The omission of dirges under his 
name may indeed be accidental, but it 1s significant that 
his townsmen of Iulis restricted the performance of 
funeral rites (Aristotle Frag. p. 377 Rose, Z. G. 4. 395) and 
that the dirges of Simonides are all in memory of persons 
who were not natives of Keos. His 'kletic' and 'apo- 
pemptie? hymnus to invoke the presence and salute the 
departure of the gods were regarded as the standard of 
their class by the rhetorician Menander (ZiAet. Graec. 5. 
336) His erotic songs and paroinia, or more properly 
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skolia, were, I venture to believe, more akin to the nature 
of the man and better adapted to display the virtues of 
his style than the more elaborate triumphal- odes that 
have recently come to light. 'The hazardousness of fame 
is better illustrated only in the case of Herodas and 
Catullus. The chance preservation of a single ws. has 
given reality to a poet who was before only a shadow. 


The discovery in Egypt of a papyrus dating from the 
first century 5.C. or slightly later, has added to the frag- 
ments, less than fifty in number, that were heretofore 
known by their citation in ancient writers, no less than 
fourteen triumphal odes and six other lyrics. Most of 
these poems are in a fragmentary condition and the 
alphabetieal arrangement of the non-epinikian lyrics 
shows that we have only a selection from the editio 
princeps of the Alexandrians. The papyrus, consisting 
of about two hundred mutilated fragments, has been 
edited with masterly skill by Dr. F. G. Kenyon. 


The subjects of the non-epinikian lyrics are as follows : 
Auntenoridai, or the Demand for the Surrender of Helen, 
Herakles, The Youths and Theseus, Theseus, Io, and Idas. 
The essential feature of all these lyrics is that they con- 
tain a myth and nothing else. As in the modern ballad 
they present only episodes of the tale, some worked out 
in detail, others compressed to the briefest compass. 'Fo 
these poems the only general name that is applicable is 
* dithyrambs; at least in the terminology of the Alexan- 
drians who edited the poenis of Baechylides. Now we 
know from Aristotle (Prob/. 19. 5) that in the earliest 
period the dithyramb was antistrophie, but in the fifth 
eentury lost the responsive arrangement and became 
purely mimetic. The interesting question therefore 
arises whether these poems of Bacchylides, which are at 
once antistrophie and mimetie, do not form the inter- 
mediate stage between the primitive dithyramb, which 
is usually associated with the mythical name of Arion, 
and the mimetie, but non-antistrophic, dithvramb of the 
fifth century. If this 1s correct, we may conclude that 
in Baeehylides we have the early form of the operatie 
dithyramb that held Athens captive in the time of 
Timotheos. To some of the poems in question special 
names, such as paian (ix.), hymenaios (20), ete. may indeed 
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be given; but Aristotle, who is our chief authority for 
the early history of the dithyramb, and in whose time 
the dithyramb was, together with the nome, the only 
representative of the melie poetry of the preceeding 
centuries, was content to ignore these distinctive names. 
some are undoubtedly dithyrambs, and one (No. x.) 
appears to represent, in form at least, the early type of 
this class of melic. 


Of the triumphal odes at least four are addressed to 
Keians, three to Hieron, and two to Aiginetans. The 
epinikia celebrate four Olympian, four Nemean, two 
Pythian and two Isthmian victories ; while one is in 
honour of a local Thessalian contest. 


These odes show the same three conventional elements 
as the epinikia of Pindar. In the personal or enkomiastic 
portion, following the example of Simonides, Bacchylides 
displays a closer engagement than Pindar with the 
cireumstanees of the victory and the scene of triumph. 
lf we gain on the side of personal sympathy, we miss on 
the other hand that tone of noble familiarity with which 
Pindar addresses the great. 

Early in its history choral melic gave a lyric setting to 
the saga. The myth, occupying the central portion of 
the longer odes, to which it 1s indeed almost indispensable, 
is properly designed to set before us heroic incarnations 
of good and evil, and to give plastic embodiment to a 
moral idea either illustrative of the hfe of the victor or 
of his ancestors, or connected with the cult of the victor's 
home. Bacechylides rarely attains this ideal. He does 
not penetrate beneath the surface, his myths fail to 
rise spontaneously from the theme, and, especially in the 
longer poems, do not form integral parts of the whole. 
They remain distinct units, beautiful indeed, but intro- 
duced solely because they were conventional in the 
economy of the epinikion, herein recalling the éufóMgua 
of later tragedy. Our failure to apprehend any essential 
unity of design almost persuades us that, in the words of 
Agathon, Art and Chance were knit by a common bond : 

TéXv TÜxv ÉaTep£e kal TUXv TéXvqv. 
Though the myths are in part new to us, Bacchylides 
was not an innovator. In the main he holds fast to 
the traditional sagas and modifies them only under the 
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influence of his immediate predecessors or contemporaries. 
Hence it comes that they are represented in the art of 
the fifth century, which neglected the revolutionary 
changes effected by Pindar. When the plastic artist 
and Bacchylides agree, we may conclude either that the 
former preceded in point of time or that both drew from 
a common source. The mythographers were not greatly 
indebted to our poet though Robert holds that he, and 
not Sophokles, was the source of Hyginus account of 
Laokoon. Of his myths some are pathetic and romantic 
in tone, and most are of a sombre, even melancholy 
character. In the story of Kroisos he exchanges for myth 
history that had already passed into legend. Between 
the longer epinikia and the dithyrambs there is no vital 
difference : the myth elaims the major part of the poem ; 
and in the epinikia there is added merely an element of 
personal or local allusion. 

Moralizing was inevitable m all choral poetry, which 
was directly or implicitly consecrated to religion. In his 
handling of the gnomic element Bacchylides does not rise 
above the conventional morality of the day as we find it 
set forth in the Sages and in Theognis. He displays 
reverence towards the gods, but his praise of virtue, as all 
his precepts, are the expression of a man who was satisfied 
with commonplace and did not grapple with the subtler 
aspects of moral problems. Still we must not forget that 
the ethies of the Greek Derby even in a Pindar are not 
the ethics of an Aischylos. 

In a celebrated passage (33. 5) of the treatise On the 
Sublime, Longinos remarks that the best poets, Homer, 
Archilochos, Pindar, and Sophokles often err, whereas 
those of inferior merit are free from blemish and do not 
fall below the level of à pervasive mediocrity : r( à; v 
pBéNec. uGXNov. àv. elvau.. BakxvMóms. &Xoto. 3). Ilívóapos ; kai év 
rpa/ycólq " Iv 0 Xtos, 1) vj Ala. XoookMijs ; émeiói) ol £v üOvám ToTOL 
kal év TQ "yAaóvpQ Távry kckaNMeypaduuévo, x.T.A.. (The judg- 
ment of the Greek critic is correct: Bacchylides is polished 
and he is surprisingly free from defect: quamvis ingenio 
non valet, arte valet. 1f he lacks the large 1magination 
of the poets of the first rank who see things not as other 
men see them, he is none the less a genuine poet because 
of his splendid gift for narration and picturesque effect. 
By nature is he calm and his work is the product of 
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refleetion. His spirit is mundane and nnlike Pindar he 
does not soar beyond this world. He does not mould his 
faney at white heat. In analysis not in synthesis lies his 
strength. Less effective iu the massing of groups, he 
excels in detail and in delicate touches of colour. His 
pictures are ofteu exquisite miniatures, but he over-refines 
especially in the use of decoration. In some respects his 
style is less akin to Pindar's than to that of Homer or 
Hesiod. By virtue of his prerogative as a lyrist he 
detaches the effective moments of the myvth, which are 
thus endowed with eoncreteness. But on the other hand 
he has an objectivity that is largely epic. He does not 
project his personality into his theme ; he has the epic 
amplitude and aecentnuation of details, such as we infer 
was characteristic of Stesichoros, the most Homerie of 
the choral poets. Epic too is the uniformity, I had 
almost said monotony, of many of the odes ; the extent 
and quality of his comparisons; and his fondness for 
repetition, whereas Pindar is compressed in his compari- 
sons and studious of change. To Bacchylides, as an 
Ionian, form meant more than content, and the virtues of 
his diction are grace, polish, smoothness, and crystalline 
perspieuity. "There is too an element of tenderness and 
nobility in his utterances. His conceptions are plastic, 
he has no struggle to express his thoughts because of 
their indirectness or latent suggestiveness. The pleasure 
he produees is spontaneous because he makes no requisition 
upon our higher intellectual faculties and does not 
demand of us that we trace out an elusive central thought 
in the ramifications of the theme. In large measure he 
is defieient in the qualities of the imagination, 1n fire and 
impetuosity, and even 1n celebrating the victories of his 
countrymen he shows no warmth. In the dithyrambs, 
however, he rises to dramatie agitation, and throughout 
excels in direct speeches and in dialogue (another epic 
mark) in which he displays no little ethopoi. His 
arrangement of words is simple and the structure of his 
longest periods is lueid, but his transitions are abrupt 
and managed with much less skill than those of Pindar. 
His figures are vivid and clear. Simile and metaphor he 
employs sparingly, and the latter is confined to single 
words and is not ** mixed." 
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Baecchylides is not a creative artist in the sphere either 
of myth, or of metre, or of dialect. Such originality as he 
possessed found expression in the sphere of vocabulary. 
Like the Italian painters after Raphael who substituted 
ornament for creative power, Baechylides endeavours to 
hide the poverty of his imagination by his skill in 
embellishnent. His faeulty of invention has enriched 
the lexicon by more than à hundred words, ninety of 
which are sonorous ornamental epithets that come fresh 
from the inexhaustible mint of his plastic native speech. 
How many of these words were used before and formed 
à part of the common lyrie stock, how many are the 
poet's own eoinage, we cannot say ; but it is certain that 
baechylides was extraordinarily fond of neologism. He 
has in faet about as many once-used words as occur in all 
Pindar. He loves slight transformations of accredited 
words and variations from the Pindarie form. "Thus he 
has xepavvevyxrüs, veókrvros, ravéOpit, Bapéófpouos, dTmevOds for 
Pindar's éw«yxyewepavvós, veókrioros, ravvéOewpa, | Bapékrvrros, 
á-rjucv. He has compounds in xaA«o- and xeA«eo- while 
Pindar uses only xeX«o. Most of the new compound 
adjectives, which are relatively more frequent in the 
dithyrambs than in the epinikia, are simple im structure 
and begin with a verbal theme, and are less bold than 
Pindar' eompounds. Some indeed are frigid, others are 
devitalized by sheer lack of air (cf. v. 37), and many 
display a lack of relevancy ; but some are of great beauty 
(kvavav03s 0áAacca) — Blass well applies to him Aristotle's 
remark on Alkidamas (/tet. 3. 3) o? yàp d6/cuari xpfjrai 
àAX s écopartc Tots éméérois. | Baechylides! epitheta oriantia 
are rieh in colour and magnificence but they destroy 
energy and movement. 


The style of Baechylides is in some respects analogous 
to that of Simonides, and especially in the elaboration of 
the gnomic element. The author of the famous com- 
parison between poetry and painting (Sim. viil. n.) may 
have inspired his nephew to institute a comparison much 
admired by the Emperor Julian and reported by Ammian. 
Marcell. 95. 4 : «t egregius pictor vultum speciosum. effingit, 
tta, pudicitia celsius consurgentem vitam exornat. 


The comparison of our poet with Pindar, already 
touched upon, is inevitable, if for no other reason than 
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that the two poets are our sole guides to the study of 
the Greek triumphal ode. Baechylides has indeed his 
individual merits and these are of a high order, but he 
belongs in a different class from the Theban lyrist. 
Bacch ylides is brilliant, Pindar is sublime. 

To Pindar's example the younger poet owed much, but 
Pindar in turn was, I believe, influenced by Bacchylides. 
Parallelism in thought and expression was, it is true, un- 
avoidable in conventionalized epinikian poetry ; but apart 
from this, the varied character of their several vocabularies 
shows a conscious desire to avoid similarity of expression, 
and each poet frequently endeavours to outdo his rival 
in developing the same thought. Emulation is however 
not hostility and the new poems give no warrant to the 
story of Pindars enmity to Bacchylides, as well as to 
Simonides, because of their attacks upon him. By nature 
Baechylides seems to have been of a mild and kindly 
disposition, equable in temperament, and hostile to 
polemies, though in Frag. xiv. he is possibly defending 
himself against Pindar. —|Of the various passages (OL. 92. 
86, 9. 28. 100, Pyth. 9. 53, Nem. 3. 40. 82, 4. 39, Jsthm. 9. 
6) which the scholiasts explain as attacks on Simonides 
and Bacchylides, the first is the best support for their 
view : 

coQós 6 ToXAà Feiócos va* uaÜóvres 06 Aáfpo 

TayyXwocíq, kópakes Qs, üxpavra vyap/erov 

Auós 7 pós Opr.xa. Üetov. 
While it cannot be denied that these lines admit of 
different interpretations and that the ancients had no 
definite tradition to countenance their statements, the 
analogies of ancient literature and the conditions of 
the melic art at court make it highly probable that 
the antagonism of the Dorian and Ionian found expression 
in the chief lyrie poets of the time. Two Italian scholars, 
Rambaldi and Michelangeli, have recently discussed the 
question at length and arrived at different results (the 
latter is forced to emend the dual yapéerov). Whatever 
view we may take of the passage, it is not to be gainsaid 
that Bacchylides is in fact one of the ua8óvres, one of those 
who succeed not by $v? but by réxvn. 

ék ueMérqs mAelovs 1) $ócews d*yaOot. 

Nor is it easy to acquit him of a certain species of may- 
y^ocía. 
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If Bacehylides possesses a certain geniality, he is still 
the most pessimistie of the Greek lyrists. "The sorrows 
of life, the loss of youth, the dread of the unknown future, 
the irrevocableness of death, man's powerlessness in the 
face of fate, are themes that the poet loves to linger over. 
Many of his subjects are sombre— Meleager's early doom, 
the death of Herakles, Niobe, Adrastos, the madness of 
the daughters of Proitos, Laokoon. Some of his lugu- 
briousness js no doubt mere literary veneer. "Though the 
early choral poets had been untouched by the sorrows of 
reflection, the elegiac note was now dominant: quid opus 
est. partes. deflere ?. totu flebilis vita. est. 'The melie of 
Simonides had already surrendered itself to the pessimism 
of the Ionian elegv, and Baechylides followed his example. 
No doubt the Greek loved the memento mori amid the 
revelry of the triumph ; but Pindar triumphs over the 
pain of the world because in his creed the soul is to be 
purged of its evil in the life beyond the grave. 


Most of the epinikia and dithyrambs show the grouping 
in triads and this external division corresponds at times, 
though less frequently than in Pindar, to the internal 
divisions of the theme. In his use of metre (chiefly 
dactylo-epitrites, logaoedies, and  ereties) Bacehylides 
stands nearer to Pindar than to Simonides. The free 
responsion between several of the systems Is a feature of 
great significance and points either to an extensive use of 
the principle of prolongation (rowj) or to corrupt trans- 
mission. As with the wss. and the editions of Pindar 
before Boeckh, the papyrus gives, not the verses or 
rhythmieal periods, but the cola or rhythnieal mes 
according to Aristoxenos terminology, as they were 
marked off by some Alexandrian scholar whose ultimate 
source of information was a text written throughout as 
continuous prose. The arrangement of the cola in the 
papyrus is sometimes erroneous, but is generally correct 
with regard to two of the marks of a verse: hiatus and 
recla. Mé&s. In the present stage of the investigation of 
the newly discovered poems the delimitation of the verses 
would be premature; and for practical reasons I have 
adhered to the colometry of the papyrus, marking oft, 
with Blass, those cola that are shown by synaphea, etc. 
to be dependent. 
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The dialect is essentially the same as that of Simonides 
and Pindar: the common lyrie idiom, consisting of a 
fusion of Ionic and epic forms with Dorie and Aiolic 
às, and some specifically Doric and Aiolie touches. "The 
papyrus has a tendency to reject à when a syllable with à 
follows immediately,as 1n áójjra (as contrasted with &8uarot; 
exceptions are uaxavá, 'A0áva, ccXáva, ámpáxrav) which 1s 
a hybrid form ; and after $£ in $2Xos, Tpojyvía. | lonie $ 
is also retained 1n 'AXkyajroos, mio kymrov, mapyiüwv, 1Nókra(qov, 
where the character of the metre does not determine the 
choice of the vowel. Specifie Doricisms are -ovrt, which 
occurs only after sibilants, the aorist in -£, the infin. in 
-ev, Tl», üpruxes..— Alolisms are rare : áuju, éuuev and &upevat, 
KAeevvós, Motca(?). Bacch. rejects several of Pindar 
peculiarities e.g. Dor. -r« for -e« in 3rd sing., Aiol. -ow. in 
the 3rd pl, the Dor. aecus. -ás, -ós of a and o stems, ev 
cum accus. "The vocabulary, especially in the myths, shows 
inany epie words. 

The fame of Bacchylides was obscured by the grandeur 
of Pindar and the humanity of Simonides | No Attice 
writer mentions his name, but Euripides certainly, with 
whom he had much in common, and. Sophokles possibly, 
imitated him. With the Romans he seems to have stood 
in higher favour, and Tibullus and Horace testify that 
his reputation was still alive in the period of the Civil 
Wars and in the Augustan age. Horace shares with him 
his love of peace and his geniality ; and inu fact often 
recalls him even when there is no proof of direct imitation. 
With much less justice is Bacchylides the * nightingale of 
Keos' (i. 98) than the *clear-voiced island bee (vaciris 
AvyóóÜovyyos uéXoca. 10. 10), a comparison which suggests 
Horace's ego apis Matinae more modoque grata, carpentis 
thyma etc. The sweetness of his style earned for him the 
epithet AdXos Xe» (Anth. Pal. 9. 1813). We have already 
remarked upon his popularity with the Emperor Julian. 
''here are no scholia, but in the first century 5&.c. Didymos 
wrote a commentary on his works in which he collected 
the notes of earlier scholars.—Fragments i.-x. are taken 
from the Egyptian papyrus. 


I. An Olympian ode in honour of Hieron, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse (478-167), who participated with Gelon and Theron in 
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the battle of Himera (480), founded Aitna (476), and con- 
quered the Etruscans at Kymai (474). He was the chief 
patron of literature of his time. The probable dates of his 
Olympian and Pythian victories and the extant poems in 
their commemoration are as follows : 

482 (Pyth. 26) with the running-horse Pherenikos (Pind. 

Pyth. 37). 

478 (Pyth. 27) with Pherenikos (Pind. Pyth. 3). 

476 (Ol. 76) with Pherenikos (O/. 1 (?), Dacch. ii.). 

470 (Pyth. 29) with the chariot (Py'h. 1, Dacch. 4). 

468 (Ol. 78) with the chariot (Bacch. i. ). 
This ode cominemorates the victory at Olympia won in 468 
and foreshadowed by Pind. Of. l. 109: ér& wAvkvrépav Kev 
éNrouac | eov &puari 0o kNet£ew. | It is worthy of note that, 
on the occasion of Hieron's last and most famous victory, 
Dacchylides should have been preferred to Pindar. "This ode 
is the latest in the collection to which a date can be assigned. 
It was sung at Syracuse. 


lt is unaeeountable that Hieron should, as Kenyon maintains, have 
eonsecrated the tripods of l. 18 to the god of Delphi as a thank-offering 
for an Olympian vietory ; and we know that after Hieron's death in 467, 
his son. Deinomenes, who was named for his grandfather (t. 7), set up at 
Olympia a memorial of this eontest. Either the tripods were dedieated 
in eonsequenee of the Pythian vietory of 470 (Baeeh. ode 4) or they are 
those sent to Delphi by Hieron and his brothers. The exeavations there 
of the Freueh School have brought to light the bases of four tripods (see 
B. C. H. 1S8. 179, 21. 5$9), at least one of whieh was offered by Ilieron 
either after Himera or after Kymai (Athen. 6. 231r, Diodor. 11. 26). In Sim. 
141 we read, with the scholiast, maióas Aewvop.évevs Tovs rpéro6as O€peroa, 
instead of róv rpuroó aàvOéuevoi. This offering was famous and likely to 
eall forth the praise of the poet. 

There are seven triads. "The first deals with the victor, 
str. and antistr. 8' picture the radiance of the Delphic 
festival. With epod. 8' the poet begins the tale of the self. 
immolation of Kroisos, which breaks off in antistr. €. The 
concluding parts recur to Hieron, whose impending death 
points the moral that glorious achievement is free from 
decay only when hymned by the Muse. The ode is unique 
from the fact that the myth does not deal with the figure of 
a hero hallowed by the traditional faith, but with an event 
in the life of an historical personage whom the fathers of men 
then living might have known.  Phrynichos and Aischylos 
went a step farther than Baecehylides in dramatising contem- 
porary history outright.  Kroisos first appears in poetry on 
the occasion of his incidental mention as a type of generosity 
($xNóQpuov áperá) by Pind. Pyth. 1. 94 (470 p.c.). In point of 
time Bacch. is nearer to the Lydian king than is Herodotos 
(1. 86) and his account is probably nearer the truth. Sardis 
fell in 546. 
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New words: dápwrókapmos *of teeming fertility," eópvóivgs, 
ueNauóapis *shronded in black,! 'OXvurió0pouos (Pind. -vikas 
and -vi«os), TAelorapxos * of sovereign rule, (y40alóaNros * deep- 
chased, xaX«oreuxijs. 

Tautometric responsions: 'Iépov 4— 64 2 99; xpvoós 17 2 87; 
slighter eases 1-71, 5275, 5-33, 62 44, 7 - 35, 18 - 46, 
19 229, 21 - 59. 

Metre: logaoedies of simple structure though resolutions 
and irrational syllables abound. Only in this ode is the 
thesis resolved. "The epode shows -— — — only in v. l. 
Possibly the epode is dactylo.epitritic, which is combined 
with logaoedies in Pind. Of. 13. In the strophes vv. 2, 3, in 
the epodes vv. 2, 3, 6 are alike. In v. S0 the second foot is 
— —;, elsewhere — — in the same place. In v. 90 we have 
——-— L- for —.———zc. The strophes consist of three 
periods: v. 4 belongs with v. 3 with overflow as in the 
Sapphie stanza. In the epode we have three periods of two 
verses each. 


1l. àápuwcrokáprov: cf. dyAaokápmov ZXukeMas Pind. ix. 5, 
ápusTeUouav ekápmov xÜovós ZukeMav Tíeipav (Zeus? bridal gift 
to Persephone) .Vem. 1. 14, eixápmoto «waías Pyth. lY. 30, 
ToNuudáNo Zu. Ol. l. 12. Sicily was famous for the abund- 
ance of its corn and wheat: Cicero says the yield was eight 
to ten fold, which is probably under the truth according to 
Holm.  «péovcav: fem. to the post-epie xpévv. Hom. has 
kpelev, kpetovca with the first syllable always in the arsis. 
From *«pesiwov ; cf. Old Norse Aerser, officer of à district. 
«petov has become a title of honour.—2. iocTébavov: with 
hiatus licitus ; F is disregarded in ii. 3, vi. 19, but shows its 
influence in 9. 72, ix. 37. xojpav: though some write Kópys 
in Archil. 120, the proper name is not attested in poetry 
before Euripides. See on Skol. ii. 3. The absence of the 
article here is indecisive.  Persephone is gae:Ms Karavaiwv 
Inscr. Sie. 450.—398. KAetot £e. KXeyot. Pind. has KXAeo0s 
Nem. 3. 83. Not till Hellenistic times did Kleio become the 
Muse of heroic poetry; Urania is mentioned in ii. 13. 
0oás: mares were generally used as race-horses. But in Z7. v 
the horses win two out of three races. Cf. Pind. i. 8. 
—4. 'lépevos: the choral poets use this form though the 
prince, as à Dorian, called himself Iápo» (Hicks 7st. Inscr. 
15)  H. is addressed as $a60éwv lepüv Ópucvvue márep Pind. 
Frag. 105. tmmovs: the main theme. The introduction is 
only formal, though Hieron was priest of Demeter and 
Persephone (Hdt. 7. 153). 

5. cevovTo : cf. Pind. Oi. 1. 90 sap! 'AMQeg airo of Phere- 
nikos. Dacch. rarely uses mapá cum dat. of place. atv N(ka : 
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not à Pindaric phrase. The steeds dash on attended by 
Victory and Glory.—6. 'A«yXala: the refulgent splendour of 
success.—7. tOqkav: followed by inf. as Pind. Pyth. 9. 7, 
Frag. 177. "The factitive constr. is preferred in choral melic. 
— 8. óXptov: perhaps proleptic, ' to his prosperity." 

9. Cf. oos drelpov Q776.—12. melo rapxov: Hieron was 
the most powerfnl prince of his time (Pind. O/. 1l. 104 
says that no one was O/raju» kvpuerepos) | When Greece 
was menaced by Xerxes, Hieron's brother and predecessor 
Gelon offered to supply provisions for the entire Greek 
army and to provide a numerous land and naval force. 
K. cites Hdt. 7. 157 uotpá rox (Gelon) 75s EAXd6os ox é&AaxtoTy 
uéra dpxovrl «ye  XukeAigs. — TA. "EXMávew  "yépas — *yépas T00 
mTAelarev "EAAdvev ádpyew. | Not only did Hieron enjoy a 
kingly station (yépas), the gift of God ; he was also an all- 
powerful prince.—139. Cf. Pind. JVem. J]. 31 ovx épauac moNov 
€v peyápo TXoürov karakpóvas &xew, Pyth. 1. 90 ui kdàuve Mav 
óamdraus (addressed to H.), ZJsthm. 1. 67 mXoÜrov kpvóaiov. 
Tupye0évra suggests abundance and solidity (Solon 13. 9 of 
mAoÜros: dume0os ék vedrov mvÜuévos eis kopvjjv). | peXapbapét: 
darkness wears a sable shroud. Cf. ueXAavyxirev of the 
troubled mind, Aisch. Pers. 114. Note the two metaphors. 
Bacch. is fond of the thonght expressed by kxpbmrew okóro; 
cf. vi. 54, Ovojepóv re KkáAvuga rQv ÜoTepov épxouévev 106. 32; 
Pind. O£ 2. 97. 

15. f A descripon of Delphi introductory to the 
mention of Kroisos, whose munificence had enriched the 
shrine of Apollo. The style recalls the paian on Peace 
(Frag. xiii.) —16. p$ovow: cwm gen. after gpóev cum. dat. 
Like variation between the instr. dat. and the gen. of 
fulluess occurs in the case of m6, mAnpóc, TMüpus, fpl6w 
(see on xiii 12). With rhetorical iteration (epanaphora) 
we have either jué»—óé, uév without Oé as here, Orphic 
Hymn 8. 4 0c. uév .. . ebcvvue, 22. 7 uíijrep uév Kimpióos, 
uirep vedéwv (cited by Platt), 06 without uév 'Thnk. 7. l, or 
neither uév nor óé, as Aisch. Sept. 901 (contrast 911). The 
slight shift from plur. to sing. in the epanaphora here is 
attended by the shift in the constr. of 8póe. Richards would 
read diuXo£evíass ; which is Pindar's manner (O7. 4. 17). 
(Bacch. does not love the antithetical uév . . . 0€.) | dwÀo- 
£ev(as: hospitality is enjoined upon priests in Plato Za:ws 
953 A.—17. imo pappapvyats: 'with its flashing radiance.' 
Cf. $mó BapBire xopevew, vm! aíAqrfjp: vau, UmTÓ cKóTQ, vTÓ 
0«6(. The gen. with v7ó is more conimon ; see on Anakr. x. 
Cf. Pind. Nem. 4. S2 6 xpvoós &yóuevos al-yàs &Oei£ev. à mdcas. 
6: deictie, so l. 87, Pind. O/. l. 1. xpvcós: scarcely solid 
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or pure. The weight of the four tripods dedicated by the 
sons of Deiuomenes was nearly 51, or, according to another 
account, 55 talents.  Kroisos (Hdt. 1. 51, 92) had dedicated 
a krater, a basin, a shield, and a statue of gold. A silver 
krater offered by him, was, after the conflagration in 548, 
placed in the corner of the mpovijiov (cf. mápoi&e vao l. 19). 
A Delphic inscription (5. C. H. 21. 478, l. 23) shows that 
this object was in process of being replaced in 338 ater its 
destruction by the Phokians. Since the time of Kroisos gold 
had not been consecrated at Delphi until the offering made 
by Hieron.—18. ijo8áXrov: the form is correct, though 
the poet has e6óalóaAos elsewhere (Hom. ToAvOalóaNos). TpvTó- 
$ev: probably gen. after xpucós; otherwise the gen. abs. 
(see on Pind. xvi. 7). 


21. Ocóv, Ocóv: the same repetition occurs in Diag. i.; 
deus, deus Hor. Epod. 14. 6.—22. Give the glory to God, 
who is the chiefest of blessings—and he will help iu time of 
sore distress. This truth, which is the key-note of the 
poem, was verified in the case of Kroisos. The ws. writing 
d'yAai(é8w appears to be the result of a strange crasis attended 
by the aspiration of the dental in -erwe. — All other readings 
(6.g. à'yAai(ére map' üpcrov ÓNBov *in the hour of prime pros- 
perity,^ Housman, Richards) fail to explain the 0 of the Ms. 
except dyAai(e0', ü(s) or Q (rap! ápuaros ÜXBwv  Tyrrell), which 
may stand if ri can be construed with the second person. 
Of this I recall no instance, though in the colloquial idiom 
we find xoóper más, loxe müs ris, and ire ris, elodoyyeNAe Eur. 
Bacch. 1735; in Latin cf. aliquis evocate Plaut. Men. 4. 2. 111, 
aliquis muntiate, Pseud. 5. 1. 37. Some read 0eàr 0éNovres. 
ABov: the plural as Soph. Frag. 297. 

23. ka(: the connective often serves to introduce the 
myth in epinikian odes. Sapacímmov: sce on Alkm. iv. 59. 
—25. mempopévav: cf. ix. 26; Hdt. 1. 91 ri» TeTpopuévqv 
poipav áOóvará écori. ámoQvyev kai 0cQ, the answer of the 
Pythoness to the Lydians sent by Kroisos after the fall of 
Sàrdis to expostulate with the god. Apollo delayed the 
capture of the city for three years in order that it might not 
occur in the lifetime of his servant. Hieron is of course 
expected to ignore the ill-omened part of the comparison.— 
26. kpioww : cf. A 5, Bacch. v. 6. 


3O. Kroisos immolation is, according to Dacech., self- 
imposed, like that of Sardanapalus and Dido. In Hdt. 
Kyros orders his defeated enemy to be burned alive. The 
poet's version is probably correct since the religion of the 
Persians forbade the pollution of their sacred fire by contact 
with the dead (Hdt. 3. 16, Nikol. Dam. 68). Nikol. reports 
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that the women of Lydia sent costly raiment to be consumed 
on the pyre of their king. This looks as if the late historian 
had preserved a trace of the story that lXroisos act was 
voluntary. Ktesias (Frag. 29) on the other hand makes no 
mention of the pyre. épeXXe denoting purpose is followed by 
present or aorist. Dacch. has only the (commoner) present. 
He has also the future after 4éAAw as a verb of thinking. 
31. érv: the misery of slavery added to the sting of defeat. 


34. T is doubtful. Its omission may be defended as that 
of àé in l. 16. &Xacrov vpo.: cf. £ 174.—35. Ovyorpác : 
mentioned in Xen. Kyrop. 7. 2. 20. Ona red-figured vase in 
the Louvre (Baumeister Fig. 860, J. H. 5s. 18. 268) Kroisos is 
represented alone on the pyre in his regal splendour and not 
as a captive. His attendant, who bears the significant name 
Euthymos, is either applying torches or carries whisks for 
sprinkling the lustra] water on the pyre. The vase dates 
from about the year 500 5.c. —986. cderépas: 'his'; for this 
use cf. Hes. SAzeld 90, Mimn. 12. 11 (conj.), [Anakr.] 116. 2, 
Pind. Ol. 13. 61, Aisch. Agam. 760; never in classie prose. 
deas: in Bacch. prayer is regularly accompanied by the 
raising of the hands: v. 100, vi. 35, viii. 9, ix. 72; in Pind. 
only Qf. 7. 65, Isthm. 6. 41. 

39. mo): is frequently nsed of indignation, as in Aisch. 
Choeph. 900 o0 Oi rà Novrà Ao&iov gavrevuara ; — Eur. 
Troad. 49S ToÜ 0 'AmóNNevos Aóyot;  Aisch. Frag. 184. In 
Hdt. 1. 90, after Kroisos has been saved from the pyre 
through his invocation of the name of Solon, he proceeds to 
reproach the god for his ingratitude. Greek faith is based 
on the do u£ des doctrine. Cf. Theogn. 743 ft. 


47. Not their aforetimefoes arenow (perforce) deartothem!' 
(the ^vvaixes of 1. 45), or *hateful is that which I once held dear." 
$a is explained by 6avetv yMékw Tov. —48. àpopárav: pro- 
bably —*attendant,' *page'; so called from his dainty gait. 
Cf. á8pà Balvev of Ganymede, Eur. 7Zroad. 820 ; Med. 1164. 
In Clem. Alex. Paed. 3. 994 ró &po8tatvrov is used of the gait 
of the ** comely and delicate" courtesan. "The word à8poBárnus 
occurs also in Aisch. Pers. 1072 (cf. Frag. 57 D., dáfpareés 
Nauck 60) and is parodied by ópiBárgs Aristoph. ves 2706. 
Kroisos himself is Avóós 7oóafpós in the oracle tin Hdt. 1. 55. 
—49. bópov: 'structure.' Cf. Pind. Pyth. 3. 38 àAN ér& 
relxeu 0écav év £vMvo | ovyyyovo, kofpav (IKoronis). 

51. Tpodavíjs : i.e.0oTis Davepós éo i mp0 roD "yevéa a4, a TpóoTr TOS 
0ávaros. —52. dóvov: * kinds of death '; for 0avárev.—855. The 
intervention of Zens (unless he merely represents the physical 
phenomenon ; cf. J. H. S. 1. pl. 6) is surprising, since Apollo 
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was powerful to save his servant Kroisos (Hdt. 1. 87) as he 
saved Aisklepios (Pind. Pyth. 3. 44 kwaouéva 9' avrg (Apollo) 
&épawe mvpá). Or did the early legend narrate simply that a 
rain extinguished the fire—a fact turned to aecount by the 
pious priests of Delphi who were eager to save the credit of 
their god? The stories in Bacehylides and Herodotos of 
I&roisos' rescue look like pure romance. Still the facet remains 
that tradition reported the fallen king to have survived the 
eapture of Sardis. 


57. ümwrov: cf. Archil 74. 5, Bacch. ix. 117, Pind. 
Pyth. 10. 50. 'The reference is to Kroisos' translation. —58. 
Tebxev: no need of the generic subj., though it appears in 
ix. 118. Pind. too has the indie. (Goodwin AM. 7'. 467).— 
59. This legend of the translation of Kroisos to the Apolline 
paradise oceurs only here but is in harmony with Greek 
faith from Homer on. The oracle of Apollo at Delphi had 
jurisdiction in canonizing the *heroes.' Apollo himself 
visits the Hyperboreans on à car drawn by swans (Alk. 3), 
but the poet is here discreetly silent as to the mode of loco- 
motion adopted in the translation of his servant.—60. Tavv- 
cbópoi: here, ii. 59 and v. 55 the papyrus has rave; and 
ravicQvpos, raviQvXNos occur elsewhere in wss..— The miswriting 
is due, not to the analogy of xaAMedQvpos etc., but to the 
desire to avoid v in successive syllables. Cf. ravvrpixwv 
xlii. 4. 

62 àyaUéav: of Pytho, ii. 41, Piud. Pyth. 9. 71.—639. «e 
pév: without óé; cf. B 703, Hdt. 7. 152.—64. "lépev: the 
hiatus may be permissible though the word has no F, but 
àvOcuóevr. "EBpw 16. 5 is not parallel.  Wilam. inserts à.— 
76. The god addressed the following advice to his mortal 
master whom he was forced to serve as à penalty for slaying 
the Python.—78. $(5ópyovs: two endings as in Pind. dàéEew 
*nurse^; the subject is cé (Admetos). 


80. Cf. Hor. Epist. 1. 4. 13 omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse 
supremutn.—81. mevrfkovra : not a reference to Hieron's age 
in 468, but à round number. The meaning of the passage is : 
* Live as if thy life ended with to-morrow's sun, and as if thou 
hadst a full span of life still before thec.' Narrower in range are 
[Isokr.] Demon. 9 &réXave uàv TOv mapóvrev àya0GQv cs Ovnrós, 
émejeNetro 06 rQv bmapxóvrov cs á0ávaros, Anth. Pal. 10. 26 «s 
reüvn£óuevos TQ» cQv ü-ya0Gv dmóXave, | os 0€ (uvcójievos Qetóco 
cQv kreávov, Kaibel 303 xai fBióre xpfjsat 10 s is aiQvas &xov 
(0v, | 50". ds dkuopos. Cf. Herder: Mensch, gentesse dein 
Leben, als miüssest morgen. du weggehen ; | Schone dein. Leben, 
als ob ewig du weiletest. hier, quoted by Rubensohn Bert. 
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Phil. Woch. 1898, p. 1499. —82. Ba8vmAovrov: Ba0v- is super- 
lative as in Pindar's 8a600o£os * very celebrated, Ba0vz0oXeuos 
*most warlike.? 


85. $povéovri k.7.A. : the phrase is an imitation of Pindar's 
Qwváevra ovveroiow | Ql. 2. 85 (written in 476 B.C.) and 
emphasizes the teaching of the poet that the eternal elements 
can suffer no permanent corruption, while mortal man cannot 
regain lost youth: only the virtue of successful achievement, 
when aided by the Muse, confers immortality. "This con- 
solation is offered to a dying prince (cf. Pyth. 1. 85). Qa80s: 
of ai8p ii. 16 ; aimós above l. 36. Cf. Lat. a/tum.—86. The 
sea is incorruptible, though it kAóéfev mávra ràvÓpomwv kakd 
Eur. J. 7. 1193.—87. The effectiveness of the climax, in 
which the poet imitates Pind. O. l. l (cf. OX. 3. 42), is 
checked by the intrusion of the sentiment *gold rejoices 
the heart of man" (e?ópocoiva - eó$póavvov). | Bacch. has less 
in mind the incorruptible lustre of the metal (Pind. xxxii.) 
than its rivalry with àperd and the fading of its charms with 
the advent of old age. So Pindar packs his /ima/les with 
pregnant wit.—88. ov 0éjgis : 0. is here applied to that which 
contravenes the laws of nature. -apévra: Jebb cites Soph. 
O. K. 1929, Plato Hep. 460 e. Some read poévra. 


90. óáperüs: 'achievement,' especially of athletic success, 
which demands moral effort. Cf. Pind. O/. 7. 89 &vópa mv£ 
dperà» ebpóvra.  pwwi0ev: the metrical responsion is free as in 
Alkm. iv. (——— —  — ^ for -— — — —) Housman sng- 
gests uurvvOc, which is reported by Hesych. (cf. utvvv6a), 
others ,uvóvO0y. | jQuví0c is nnattested. | See on ii 15l. 
—91. üpo: in effect the Hom. usage since 4. 2 a verb of 
motion. ga cum da/. only here in Bacch.—92. 'Iépov : the 
pause excuses the hiatus here, but in 64 the hiatus and 
syllaba anceps may be purely musical. So in the case 
of 'Icóuós 9. 7, and iu Pind., where £ is not certain. So with 
"IéAveos in Pind. 


94. mpá£avr. c0: cf. ii. 190, Sim. idi. 7.—95. ocwwmrá: 
Beattie's **silence of neglect." See on Pind. xiv.; for the 
expression cf. kócuor 7) cvyy $épe Soph. 4?as 203.—996. cv 
&AaQc(o : so 8. 4 and 9. 85 (dAa0cías xdpw ii. 187). | aiv with 
words denoting an abstract idea is very common in Bacch. 
(&yXata, aica, Oíka so Pind., ev0vuia, e/kNeia, víka, TrÓxa so 
Pind., xpóvos) This is the tendency of choral lyric as 
opposed to the epic usage. faAXAóv: *hit the mark"; cf. o£ 
yeóóec BaNcóv Pind. Nem. 1. 18. Words are missiles (Ol. 9. 5, 
13. 95). "The ws. «(?)aMev has been taken as a part. gen.; 
Aakóv, kaNáv, KkaNGes have been conjectured. | As Hieron 
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represents áperd (90), so Bacch. represents Moóca (92), and 
his fame will be linked with that of his royal patron. Not 
only will Hieron be famous: men will attain to truth when 
they shall celebrate in song also (xat) the charm of the honey- 
tongued nightingale of Keos. vbuvetv is the final as it is the 
initial note (v. 3.  Desrousseaux takes the passage to mean: 
*he will speak in accordance with truth who shall celebrate 
among things that are fair (xaXGv) the praise that is meeted 
out to thee by the bard of Keos.' 


II. An Olympian ode in honour of Hieron, whose race- 
horse Pherenikos (' Victor") had already won two Pythian 
victories (cf. l. 41 and Pind. Py'h. 3. 74), which are to be 
referred to 482 and 478 and not, with Boeckh (who placed the 
first Pythiad in 586 and not in 582), to 486 and 482. This 
ode was written in 476, which 1s possibly the date of Pindar's 
Di 


Against Kenyon's conclusion that 0l. 1 also commemorates this victory 
it may be urged (1) that the schol. on 0l. 1 does not (as K. asserts) say 
that this ode celebrates the same victory as Ol. 1; (2) that Apollodoros 
and Didymos state that Hieron was Xvpakovcsios and not Aitrvatos (a title 
possible only after the founding of Aitna in 472), at the time of the 
victory of 0/. 1; while Aristonikos, on the other hand, maintains that 
Hieron was Atrratos, but had himself proclaimed as Zvpakovotos. lf this 
differeuce of opinion refers mercly to the date of the founding of Aitna, 
it may be supposed that the ancient scholars werc agreed in referring 
0l. 1 to 476 ; (3) if Ol. 1 was written in 476, the victory of 472 remained 
unsung, or the ode is lost; (4) Ol. 1. 109 points to 472; for the poet 
himself indicates that Hieron was even then contemplating the more 
splendid chariot race, in which, four years later, he was succcssful, a 
victory commemorated by Bacch. i. Against this argument Pyth. 5. 124 
may however be uscd.—It 1nay be added that if Pind was, as is claimed 
by some, a visitor at the court of Hieron in 4706, it is not likely that his 
patron should have bespoken an additional ode from his rival, who was 
then at home in Keos. Again, the similarity between 0! 1. 20 ff. and 
Baech ii. 37 ff. is scarcely due to chance. As the epigram in Pausan. 
8. 49. 9 (cf. 6. 12. 1) states, Hieron won two Olympian victories with the 
kcAus. Of these the first was that of 476 (OF' —Ol. 76 for OI" —Ol. 73), for 
whieh Bacch. wrote this ode. The second would then in all pro- 
bability be that of 472. In 470, thanks no doubt to Simonides' in- 
fluence, Baech. stood on terms of friendship with Hieron, whose court 
he must have visited (cf. £évogs v. 11). Christ, and Fraecaroli Ze Ode di 
Pind. 186, Riv. di Filol. 26. 76, maintaiu that Ol. 1. was composed in 472. 


The age of Pherenikos, who was victorious in 482, 478, 476 
and possibly also 472, is difficult to reconcile with the con- 
servation of great speed by racers in our day. If O/. 1 dates 
from 476 and not from 472, à continuous period of even six 
years is almost without example in modern times for a race- 
horse to continue to win races. Greek racers may however 
have been run only at considerable intervals and thus have 
retained their vigour to a greater age than is common under 
modern conditions, and Pelagonius «rf. vetferin. p. 32 in fact 
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Says equos circo sacrisque certaminibus quinquennes usque ad 
annum vigesimum plerumque idoneos adseverant (ced by 
Christ) See on Ibyk. ii. A good deal depends on the age 
when a raeer is put under the saddle. PFennell suggests that 
the Pherenikos of 472 may have been the descendant of the 
Pherenikos of 482; if this had been the case, it would not 
have been beneath the dignity of Pindar to draw from a 
lower sphere evidence confirmatory of the transmission of 
hereditary qualities which he so often records in the case 
of his athletes. 


The ode consists of five complete systems, with over- 
lapping between the members of the triads in abont half the 
possible eases.  Antis. B', the third and fourth triads, aud 
str. €' contain the myth, which begins with one part of the 
triad and closes with another (cf. vi.). "The first group and 
str. B' deal with the praise of Hieron, the poet's comparison 
of himself to an eagle, and Pherenikos ; with antis. €' there 
is an abrupt reversion to Hieron, with a prayer for whose 
prosperity the poem coneludes.  (i.—55, ii. — 120, iii. —25 
verses.) The transition (vv. 50-55) to the central theme, a 
lyric Nekyia dealing with the story of Meleager, is not well 
managed. Hieron was at this time afllicted with an incurable 
disease, and the myth of Meleager may point to the in- 
evitableness of suffering; Herakles too the founder of the 
Olympic games had his aflliction of toil and met his death 
through the deed of Meleager's sister. PDut the profound 
melancholy of the myth is inappropriate to the theme. 


In his treatment of the myth (cf. Robert Zermes 33, 151 ff.) 
the poet follows in part the Homeric story, 77. I 5291f., but is 
eclectic by his right asalyrieartist. Some of the chief points 
of difference are as follows: Bacch. does not mention the 
wrath of Meleager, which is an essential part of the Homeric 
episode; nor does he refer to Kleopatra, Meleager's wife; 
Hom. makes him slay only one of his uncles, and does not 
speak of the death of Meleager's brother or brothers. The 
fatal brand, which is not mentioned in the epic, though Hom. 
makes M. die by his mother's curse, appeared in the P/euronia? 
of Phrynichos. Whether the tragedy preceded the ode is 
uncertain. lt is noteworthy that the three poets ascribed the 
death of the hero to the wrath of Althaia. "The contest of 
the Kuretes with the IXalydonians, in which, according to 
one tradition, M. was slain by Apollo, finds a place in Bacch. 
Possibly Pindar anticipated Dacch. in casting into lyric 
monld the myth of Meleager. The schol. on ? 194 reports 
that the Theban poet (Frag. 249) narrated the meeting of 
Herakles with M. when he descended to Hades to fetch 
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Kerberos; that M. asked him to marry Deianeira (contrast 
v. 165) and that on the hero's return to the upper world he 
overeame Achelous, who was à suitor for the hand of Meleager's 
sister (cf. Soph. Trach. 9 ff. ) Before Pindar, another lyric 
poet, Archilochos, had treated the story of Herakles and 
Deianeira, telling how they lived in Kalydon with Oineus. 
Pherekydes of Leros (about 4S0), the mythographer, related 
in prose the story of Deianeira.  Folk-legend or a lost epic, 
based on A 632, may have been the sonrce of Bacchylides' 
description of Herakles drawing his bow (cf. on Stes. i.) 
against Meleager. Apollod. (2. 5. 12), probably following 
Peisandros'" A0Aa "HpakAéovs, relates the older story that the 
shades, with the exception of M. and Medusa, fled at the sight 
of Herakles, and that the hero drew his sword against them, 
but desisted when Hermes told him they were mere wraiths. 
An unknown poet was followed by Parrhasios, who repre- 
sented Meleager, Herakles, and Perseus in Hades. Nothing 
is known of a dithyraib AMeleager by Kleomenes, whom 
Bergk wonld make a contemporary of Dacchylides, though 
he probably belongs to the fourth century. 


A characteristic difference in the treatment of the myth 
appears in Euripides, who invented the love of Meleager for 
Atalanta which pervades the later literature, e.g. Ovid Metam. 
8. 300 ff. According to the tragic poet, Althaia/'s brothers 
met their death because they would not suffer Atalanta to 
receive the spoils of the hunt from Meleager. 


New words : docui 9óas ! intrepid, áeXNoópójums, ákapavropóas 
*of unwearied flood; àvaudopd ys * insatiate of attack, ' *merci- 
less in attack,' »yeAavów calm, *make serene, éykalu (2) 
* weep over,' elrávray * opposite,' épeuiróNs * storraer of gates,' 
eopiava£, eopvoims, irmoütvqros ' chariot-swirled,' NoyvkNavyytis 
* shrill- twanging, peywromárwop *of mightiest sire,' veókporos 
* fresh,! * new,! óAvyoo0evéw, $owuwóvwros, xaMcebkpavos * brass- 
tipped,/ xaAkeómTepvos, xpvaómaxvs. 


Tautometrie responsion is rare: 3—98, 30-110, 31-74, 
98-123, 1132153, 122-137 (the vengeance of the mother 
echoes the wrath of the goddess), 175 2190.  Non-tautometric 
responsion is frequent : 5—54—96, 16—188,57—103, 63287 - 
109 —190 —194, 99—101— 123, 112— 195, 119—165. Much of 
the repetition in Baech. is due to the poverty of his 
vocabulary. : 


Metre: dactylo-epitrite. "The strophes consist of seven, 
the epodes of five periods. "There are various notewor thy 
metrical peculiarities. See on vv. 11, 151. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 





Aitolos 

Tl A docet 
Kalydon Pleuron 

| ! 
Epikaste - Agenor 

| 
| ZU m 
Porthaon (Hom. Portheus) Demonike 


Thestios 
(king of the Kuretes) 
| 


| | | | 2i 
Oineus- Althaia Leda Iphiklos Aphares Other sons 
(king of Kalydon) Hypermnestra | 


; | 
Idas Lynkeus 


| | | | | | 
Toxeus Meleager Deianeira Gorge Klymenos Thyreus Agelaos 


2. urrobwfjrov *chariot.swirled.! Cf. tmmovs ówet Aisch. 
Sept. 462. "Though verbals in -ros often retain an active 
signification (roA/mAaykroc v. 35, BapórAaros vii. 4), the analogy 
of olaTpoóívnros and dóívgros is against the translation * chario- 
teers.' A quadriga is the emblem on the exquisite Syracusan 
coins of the period (Head Zlist. Nwm. 150). Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
2. |] Zwpákoca . . . àvÓpav UmmTwev T€ ci0apoxapuüv Oouuóviat 
rpoQol. ocTporayé: cf. Pyth. 2. 58, where Hieron is addressed 
as mpóravi kÜpe . . . orpaToU. Like his predecessor Gelon, the 
tyrant may have been formally invested with the title 
cTpaTa'yós aUrokpáTrop. lt is also possible to regard the word 
as the first example of the freer use of orparós — 0nuós (Pyth. 
2. 87, Aisch. Eum. 566). In tragedy the chief ruler of a city : 
is called erparyyós. In ix. 121 Bacch. has orparayérav of 
Minos.  Pind., who uses orpárapxos for oerpara'yós, calls 
Hieron Zvpakóctov imroxápuav BacuMja. Ol. 1. 23.—4. Mowav : 
elsewhere (8 times) Moéca in Baech. Pind. has Moiea 
always. yAÀvkv8epov: cf. i. 3, of Nike v. 1l. Compounds 
of vyAÀukv- are not in favour in choral melic. Bacch. 
has no other example, Pind. none at all.  yAvkówpos re- 
appears Amth. Pal. 5. 22 (of "Egws). Cf. Theogn. 250 á4^aà 
Movedáwr 0!pa. &yaXpa: of song, Pind. Nem. 3. 19.  ràv ve 
vOv: so used in a similar passage O/. 1. 105, where Pind. also 
compliments the tyrant's taste. Literary gossip reported that 
Hiero preferred the poems of Bacch. to those of his rival. 
—95. Ci. x. 12, Q 220 et ris dÀXos. érix0ovliev. — 6. evc0v8ukov : 
ücró8egav "lépova, 4. 3. Hiero wielded the sceptre of justice 
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in Sicily (O7. 1. 12).—7. &Tpép: an allusion to political 
unrest? àpma$cas peptpvay : * throw off the cares of state.'— 
8. ü0pqcov: 'cast thy glance upon this song'; so Pind. PytA. 
9. 70 r0 Kaorópeiov d0pmcov.  (;owv» vóo: cf. Hdt. S8. 806, 
Plato Arito 48€. — ebvoàv, eivóos are also possible (cf. Pyth. 
S. 18).—9. 5j: as OI. 1. 98, Pyth. 6. 1. cvv Xap. Ba8.: as 
Pyth. 9. 2, $$ávas: Pind. Frag. 179 v$aívo mowiXov dvóyua, 
i.e. moiyua, Anth. Pal. 9. '|0 uéNos 9' eüvuuvov ó$alvew. —11. 
£é(vos: the poet speaks of himself in the third person, as in 
iv. 8. "This verse and 26, as 14 and 30, have one syllable more 
than the corresponding verses of the other strophes. To heal 
the violation of responsion Tyrrell improbably adds a syllable 
to vv. 51, 66 etc. Walker emends émet to TAÀei (the verbs 
are confused in the wss. of Thuk. 6. 1. 1, S. 93. 4), brackets 
óé in 14, though the asyndeton is not easily pardoned in a: 
passage free from all agitation, reads vo |a in 26, and omits 
uer in 30. Platt reads mAécov in 11 and deletes the ws. period 
after Oepá&mrwr. | Richards suggests 60£Xcov for é0€Aev 0é. The 
solution of the question depends upon the possibility of the 
protraction of the final long in 51, 66 etc. —138. xpvo'áüq.rvkos: 
xpvcagmókov Mowüar Pind. Pyth. 3. 80. | kXewós: after kXeevrvár. 
The best ancient writers do not hesitate to repeat single 
words; cf. v. 57, 60, Soph. O. K. 554. —14. prov: 
Move áov 0. Hes. TAheogon. 100, /7ymn 32. 20, 'Theogn. 769, 
Aristoph. 4res 909, Kaibel 101. 3. Cf. Plato Jo» 534 E oi 
Toural oU0€v. &XN' 3) épumvets elov TOv Ücv. | éO€Nev: here, 1. 24, 
ii. 169, elsewhere 0éXo. | Bacch. does not use go/Aouat, which 
was not in favour with the choral poets (once in Pind.).—15. 
xéov: Alk. xix. 4. 

16. aivév 'Ilépova: emphatie position (with enjambement) 
as the melody begins afresh ; cf. l. 41, i. 29, 61, iv. 36. If 
Pyth. |l was composed in 470, Pindar's celebrated picture of 
the sleeping eagle is later than Bacchylides' splendid descrip- 
tion of the soaring flight of the king of birds. Pind. recalls 
Bacch. in his use of Ais derós, oketav mTTépvya, dpxyós olwvGv. 
Puch parallelisms are almost inevitable; otherwise the 
different situation demands different treatment. In Nem. 
5. 20, an ode composed several years before this poem, 
Pind. says éxc -yovárev éXaópóv ópuáv: | kal mépav óvToto 
TáXNovr' aierot (cf. l. 19). Cf. Theogn. 2371f., Soph. Frag. 
435. Can this passage of Dacch. be a reply to Pind. O/. 2. 86? 
That both poems commemorate victories won in 476 does not 
make this impossible.—17. ai0épa: masc. also in i. 36, 86, 
fem. iv. 35, 1x. 72, without distinction of metre. See on 
Ba. i. 1l. Cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 223 2epoótvgs aierós, olovóv uobvos 
€vovpários.  T&& vov : 7épa réuvov Hymn 5. 383, Orph. Argon 
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305 dmeípirov ai0épa Téuvev. —EovO0atav: the yr5otos aierós is 
£avÓós accord. to Arist. (/7. .4. 9. 32), who speaks of its 
fearlessness and nobility. "The golden eagle is the largest and 
commonest of the Greek eagles. —18. Trepiyeoow: the Aiolic 
form (Anakr. xii.) ^ axe(aus : Sa. i. 10.—19. In QJ. 2. 88 
(476 ».c.) Pind. compares himself to the eagle of Zeus. See 
also Pyth. 5. 112.  Daute /nf. 4. 94 says cosi vidi adamar la 
bella, scuola | d quel siquov. dell altissimo canto, | che sovra gli 
altri, com? aquila, vola.  &vyekXos : Ócoet éüv. &yyeXov. ceipiora 
Zeos Q 296, méuyev 0eó0s | ápxóv oiovüv guéyav aieróv Pind. 
Isthm. 6. 50. —21. 0apoet ox vt: ioxcos 0pácos Soph. Pil. 104. 
—22. mTáccovr.: see on Alkm. viii. and cf. Pind. O/. 2. 87, 
JNem. 3. S0 é£cr. 9' alerós Ok)s £v moravots | . . . kpavyéras. 0e 
KONowl raTewà véuovrai, Shakespeare 777. Amdv. 4. 4. S83, 
Milton Par. Lost ll. 185.—25. o086': see Jebb on Soph. 
Aias 498.—26. 8vomaí(raAa: 'rongh,! *stormy '; connected 
with óvemaMjs, aud formed from the redupl. denominative 
TaUTÁNNO (—60elo Hesych.) like óe(04XNo. — Cf. kotk0ANG, ot- 
AuoXXo, FauFícaoco (whence dícoc).  Properly à. is used of that 
whieh is diffieult to traverse; in Archil. 115 of mountain 
glens (*rugged and steep"), as mavraMóes of à mountain in 
N M, ofaroad in P 743, and of islands. The emendation to 
óvoTéuoeAa (Nairn) or óvomégm€eNa is unnecessary. Pind. has 
áuauuákerov móvrov Pyth. 1. 14. vopg&rav: the schol. on Hes. 
Theogon. 116 quotes from Dacch. veuürac 0 é€v àárpvyyéro xáei, 
where árpvyére is certainly an error, and possibly veguüàrai 
also. The papyrus has a trace of the reading voua, and the 
middle is elsewhere reported only in Quint. Smyr. 3. 439. 
With veoguüv &0epav cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 339 zrepóv ai0ép. voguv, 
possibly a recollection of this passage. If we keep vcra, it 
is better to govern &epav by the verb than to make it depend 
on dápi^yrcros. —27. àrpUTo Xác: Milton's **void and formless 
Infinite," Thomson's **'illimitable void."  xáos first appears 
in Hesiod as the void, strictly the yawning abyss (Arist. 
Phys. 2082829). Cf. the connected Skt. word veiAayas (the 
yawning space) 'air.' Later xdáos is either the space nnder 
the earth that is filled with darkness or the region over the 
earth that is filled withairand clouds. ^ Genealogically Aither 
is the descendent, in the second degree, of Chaos. The schol. 
on Aristoph. Ares 199 cites Ibyk. (28) sorárat 0' év aANorplg 
xáec for the use of xáos *air.! Whether Bacch. derived his use 
of xáos from the Rhegine poet, or whether the quotation from 
Ibykos is due to confusion with this passage, cannot be 
decided. | For xáos *air' cf. Aristoph. JVubes 627 uà 7ó Xáos, 
uà Tóv ' Aépa, 424, Aves 192, 1218, Eur. Frag. 448. —28. Aerró- 
Tp:x& : 'delicate'; in prose (Aristotle) of animals, but never 
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of birds. Here 6píi is used of the plumage of the wings. 
Compounds with Xerrv- are infrequent in poetry (ix. 119; cf. 
Aevkom Tépvya lon ii.). | oov: *keeping pace with.  Zedbópov: 
cf. T 415 &ua vou] Zeó?pouo, and good Mss. Pind. Vemm. 7. 99 
have Zeópoto voa(. —8O. pér': only here cum dat. in Bacch. 
and unnecessary in this passage. (iOetv: the aorist of the 
moment when the bird comes within the range of vision. 
For àrv0peots Weil conj. oivvois. 


31. Cf. Piud. 7s/hm. 4. 1 (composed in 478) £cr« uot 0càv 
ékaTL. pvpío, avTQ KéNevÜos' | . . . óguerépas áperàs Üuvq  Owkeiw, 
Nem. 6. 45, Daecch. iv. 4S, 19. 1 mápeor: uvpía kéNevOos . 
ueXéov ;. Frag. 63 (37) et 86 Aéyet ris. dNNOos, TNaTé(ia. kéAevÜos. 
This use of x. 15 probably stereotyped, but Bacch. fails to 
give 1t the lustre of Pind. (cf. Zsthin. 6. 22). oiuos (Hom., 
Pind.) is not used by Bacch. The point of the passage is 
that with Hieron as a subject the poet has at his command 
material as unlimited as the air through which the eagle 
soars,— 84. xoÀkeocTépyvov: Dacech. forms componnds in 
xa^ko- and xaXkeo-, xpvao- and xpveeo-, while Pindar has only 
xaXAko- and xpvoo-. "Apmos: this reference to the battle of 
Himera is an exception to the poet's reticence as regards 
Hieron's military glory. To Bacch. his patron is the victor 
at the games and a critic of poetry, not the conqueror of the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans. Contrast the attitude of 
Pindar.—85. Cf. Sim. 141 $m;ui PéNov, 'Iépova. lloNAó(Aov, 
OpaciBovNov, | maióas Aewoguévevs, ro)s rpímroOas Oéuevai | . 
BápBapa vwucavras &£0vy. So Pind. praises Gelon in con- 
junetion with Hieron (Py!h. 1l. 48). àyépoxov: Tpocwv dày. 
P 36.—996. «b épBov: cf. vii. 18, eÜ épóov 0coís 1. 25, Theogn. 
368, Pind. Of. S. 29 ; ró 0€ kaXóv ToioÜvres i éykakQuev Galat. 
6. 9.—3"7. Cf. Pind. O/. l. 201L. óre map! 'AM$eQ oro 
(Pherenikos) óféuas | ákévryrov €v ópóuow: mapéxov, | kpárev oe 
Tpocéueike Óeomórav. | With ákévrgrov cf. 429-45, with xpáre: ff. 
cf. 48-50. Pind. is simpler but more vigorous, Daech. loves 
colour. £ev0órpuxoa : 'chestnut,' used by Solon (22) of men ; 
£avÜai tro. À 680.—38. Tap': the accus. with no verb of 
motion as i. 6, v. 26.  eupv&tvoy as i. 6. Dacch. is as fond 
as Pind. is chary, of epithets of the Alpheios: dkauarvropóav 
ii. 180, xaXXpóav v. 26. Pind. has one such epithet: e6pb 
péovra. Ol. 5. 1S (possibly not Pindaric). Bacch. paraphrases 
in iii. 3, vi. 70; so Pind. has 7ópos, péeüpov. Eur. H. F. 368 
has xaXMóivas of the Peneios. — 89. TóXov: since Phevenikos 
had been on the track for at least six years, zàXos is equivalent 
to tzTos as in Pind. Pyth. 2. 8. Not until 384 r.c. werc 
special races for zóXoev established in contradistinction to 
those for trot TréAetoi, | &eXXo6pópav : &eXNomó0ov Ürmov Sim. 
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ii., Pind. Nem. 1. 6.—40. The racing with xéMjres, like that 
with quadrigae, began carly in the morning. At Olympia, 
at least in 364 n.c., the pentathlon followed the chariot race. 
Cf. Soph. E/. 699 7Mov réNXovros ckimovs dyov. 


41. Cf. év IIv0Gwi áyya0éqo Pind. Pyth. 9. 71.—42. A fuller 
form of this interesting expression, which is more picturesque 
than a/0dcouat évópkiov Nóyov àXa0et vóg Pind. O/. 2. 92, 
appears in Dacch. 8. 3: yà 9' émwckyrrov xépa kopwmácoyat. 
Touching the earth as a sacred object was regarded as 
equivalent to laying hold of an altar (cf. ràv réufev óàrópuevo 
Hdt. 4. 172) in order to confirm an oath. Cf. the legal use 
of émuckümTOua. * denounce' in cases of prosecution for false 
evidence. To summon the spirits of the dead it was customary 
to strike upon the earth. In //. I 568 Althaia yaiav xepciv 
áXoía, in Hymn 2. 162 Hera appeals to Earth and the Titans 
((kace x0óva xeipt). See Nügelsbach JNVachhom. Theologie 102. 
214. Note the Ionie *y in émwkQmTTCOv.—49. TpoTépov: ihe 
rare (Hom.) local use. — 44. karéxpavev : the active is else- 
where unattested.—45. «pós: with theaccus. always of place 
after a verb of motion in Bacch.—46. The verse paraphrases 
áeNAoüpóuav in 39. Cf. K 437 0elew 0' üvéuowuww Ópotou, Verg. 
Aen. 4. 941; purífs Bopéao O l71.  teos: but icos in xii, 
]. 34, ico0écv 13. 123.—147. Not overturning his driver as in 
the race described in Soph. Z/. 728.—48. Vterav: if correct, 
a strange use of the historical present; cf. 13. 18. In 
Pind. the historical present is rare, if indeed it occurs 
atall. veókporov: ! new-forged,' i.c. * fresh." Cf. Pind. xxvi.l 
kekpórgra. * wrought, *'fashioned.' The last part of the 
compound is practically «uiescent as in »eókoros. Ken. 
takes it to mean 'celebrated by new clamours of applause.' 
Compounds of xpóros are not rare; cf. óíkporos ápa£rós ! road 
for two carriages' Eur. E/. 775, xaXkókporot Ümrmot * brazen 
hoofed' Aristoph. Eq. 552. Pind. has bmókporov 000v Pyth. 
9. 02.  xporéw, kporyrós are used of the rattling of chariots 
(O 453, A 160, Soph. £7. 714) but this is à race with xéMyres. 
Housman conj. ver(o) à$weókporov *abounding in noise, 
Richards Aaókporov. —49. diXo£c(vo : Pind. Pyth. 3. 71 £ctvois 
re ÜavuaarTós maT)p of Hieron. TvricKkov: Hom. has rirokoga. 
Daech. precedes the Alexandrians in the use of the active.— 
5O ff. A moral precept serves as the transition to the myth. 
For the sentiment cf. Mimn. 9. 15, Theogn. 167, Aisch. 
Agam. 553, Soph. O. K. 1722, Eur. 7. A. 29, 161; cf. also 
Pind. Isthm. 5. 12. 0eós: with synizesis; cf. v. 60, ix. 132, 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 56. 

56. épeujuróhav: an allusion to his capture of Troy, 
Oichalia, etc., though Herakles also stormed the portals of 
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Hades. —60. Cf. O 368 e£ épéBevs d£ovra kóva oTvyepo0 " A(0ao, 
A 623 xai woré gu év0dO  Emeje kv d£ovr'.—62. üàmAárov: 
Bacch. has a dozen other cases of -o:,  Elision as in v. 190. 
— 64. &9àn of physical, not intellectual, cognition ; cf. Pind. 
Frag. 166.—65. oiáà Te: cf, y 73, Hdt. 29. 175 ; —- roiaíras. oia 
$ÓXNa tcriv, à dveuos. "The comparison refers to the unsub- 
stantial character of the shades (vekówv &uevgvà kápgva x 521). 
This is the finest of the three true similes in Dacch. (iv. 27, 
vi. 21). For the comparison Ken. ep. B 468 uvpíot, ócca re 
$0XXa, Apoll. Rhod, 4. 216 (óca), Verg. Aen. 6. 309 (of the 
dead), Zar. Lost |. 301-304, where the simile is localized in 
Milton's manner (*&Ieaves in Vallombrosa"). Cf. also B S00, 
(51, Z 146, Mimn. 2, 1, Sim. 85.—67. ápynor&s: *gleaming' 
- àpyüs, ápynes, both used of elevation.  Jebb proposes 
&pryecrás (of áveuós ; cf. A 306 ápryearüo Nóroto, carm. pop. 40). 
Pindar, at least, avoids epithets with áveuos, and the position 
is prob. against such a use here. "The form ápygoerjs varies 
with ápyeor:js as dp'yfjr. with ápyyéri. —69.. 0pac. and éyxeorm. : 
both Homerie expressions.— 70. Ilop0aviba: from llop0áv, 
contracted from -áw«v, as 'ANkuár from -áov, with the accent 
of Turáv. Cf. "AXkuarióüyr Pind. Pyth. 7. 2.  ILopÜaovióa was 
preferred by the second hand. je 


71. 'AXkp vivos: cf. on iii. 12. Such metronymies are 
rare.— 73. Cf. 9 138, 410, Theokr. 95. 219. At each end of 
the bow a species of hook (xopóvz) was attached which kept 
the taut striug in place. Ordinarily the bow was carried 
unstrung.—75. ióv: illegitimate hiatus and due to confusion 
between (ós arrow (which had no F) and Rs virus. Cf. 
A 116 abPràp ó cÜXa Gua apérpgs, ék 0. €Aer óv.—"3. &áods: 
for the gender, cf. €eA9ó» . . . Bí; 'HpakNgety A 690.—80. 
ye&avócas: 'having cheered thy heart, shows the strong 
forin of the root as does yeXavs * cheerful (of 0vuós in Pind. 
Pyth. 4.181). 'The weak form is secn in yaXvós, yaXvijs. 


81. raj/ct0v: as Alkm. 92 where we may read rabcta T0NA& 
Kio. —8 5. Cf. o! ro. Fm. 0éos A 515.—86. For the question cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 9. 33 and see on x. 31.—87. épvos: used directly 
and not in comparison (see on Sa. xxxix.). —90. xeévov : the 
hero who laid low so redoubtable an adversary as Meleager. 
ép : méumTew él TuLin à hostile sense Aisch. Agam. 61. Cf. 
l. 83 above, 1. 133 below.—91. kebaÀq: used for the pronoun 
Z2 89, Pind. Ol. 6. 60, 7. 67.—92. Athena aided Herakles 
acainst the Styx on the occasion of his descent to fetch 
Kerberos from Hades (O 367). On vases she is often repre- 
sented as assisting him. —94. xaAXemóv x... "The key note 
of the story of M. By his own end Herakles was to prove its 
truth. Cf. y 147, Aisch. Prom. 34. 
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97. mÀá£fumTos: UrT«9Mára Oiveís E 581. IIéNom tr. B 104. 
—99. c«&vàs: the epithet 'august' (of Artemis in Eur. 
Hippol. 13) loses its strength when conjoined with the 
beautiful kaAvx. and XevkeAévov (only hereof Artemis) Cf. 
vi. 72, ix. 110.  Dacch. rarely connects his epithets by 
conjunctions. xóÀov: I 534 xwcauévg, 6 oi oU Ti ÜOaXNícia 
yovvQ àXgfjs | Oiveós &p£'* áXNoc 0€. 0col óa(vvvO" éxaróp as, [otn 
0' ovk éppe£e Ais koípy ueyáXouo. —1O0. ToXéov: not in actual 
contrast with $owi«. Note the use as fem. and cef. movAUv 
bypá» à 709.—101. marüp: with Oiveós in 97. Words at the 
end of different verses often belong together especially in 
dactylo-epitrites.—1202. oóv: used as in xiii. 3. "The poet 
is scarcely thinking of Oineus' neglect of the goddess at the 
agricultural festival of the OaAcia.—104. kobpa: in Hom. 
only eum. gen. —105. Soph. Meleager, Frag. 369 ovós uévyuwrorv 
Xpfju é€m. Oivéws *yéais | ávtke Aqroüs mats éknfóNos 0cá. — &vao- 
püáxav - àrvaióéa uáxys; cf. dávadféa Owvorijros E 593.—107. 
TÀnpipov: the best wss. of Hippokrates have the form with 
one g. ézX5uvpov (?) Archil. 97; sAquuvpiv Bacch. Frag. 69 
(B. 45).—109. pfo: in I 541íff. the boar uproots óévópea 
| aírzsiww pi(got kai abrois ávOcci wóNov. Is ufa here due to 
the Hom. ,/Xw»? Do boars attack sheep? Apollod. says 
the Kalydonian boar à$6eipev rà Boeksjuara.—110. eioávràvy 
stands inidway between Hom. écavrà and dv»rgv (üvràv). 
Perhaps we should write eis &vrav. 


111. Cf. àvópác: Ofpw £Ocvro P 158, orqgoápevoc 0 éuáxovro 
püxoyv X 533.—112. éyBvkéws: not of friendly action as in 
Hom.; cf. l. 125. Perhaps - xparepós * stubbornly.'— 113. 
cUvexéos (as Hes. 7'heogon. 636) from cevv--Foex-. The third 
hand has here cvv»-. See on Alk. iv. 1.—114. kápros - vixqr. 
Cf. k00os ópéfgy E 33.—115. Oámropev: by incineration.— 
117. 'Aykatov: the name occurs in B 6009 as that of an 
Arkadian prince, sou of Lykurgos. He participated in the 
Boar-hunt (Apollod. 1. 8. 2, Ovid Metam. 8. 401). Skopas 
represented him as slain by the boar on the pediment of the 
temple of Athena Alea in Tegea. "There is no warrant for 
making him a brother of Meleager. "AyéXaov: 'AyéAews in 
Anton. Liber. Me/am.2. "This may be the Hyleus of Apollod. 

121. àÀece . . . óÀoà: for the repetition cf. above 19 
KAeevvàv . . . KAewós, and see Bekker 77om. Bí. l85ff. Less 
relevant, because proper names (cf. on iii. 1), are IÍpó8oos 0oós 
B 758, á(óuNov "Aióav Soph. 4A:/as 608 (Jebb). Cf. uotp! àXos 
ékravev II 849. —122. 9aídpov (as 137) from óáis, — sroNeuukóv 
opórvyaa £xovca Et. Gud. 133. $8 (26a d$pwv) This is the 
meaning in the Z/iad, not in the Odyssey. | óatópev of Penelope 
is * prudent; so of Alkmena, Pind. Pyth.9. S4.  Phrynichos 
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Pleuron. has jqarpós aivás xakouyxávov ot Althaia.—1424. 
9opas: cf. 1 547 1) 0 áp! arg Ote ToX)0v kéAaóov kal àvriv, | 
dui cvós keoaNy kal Ofpuari Aaxvüevri. — Apollod. says that, 
accord. to one version of the story, the "Thestiadai claimed 
the spoils because it was Iphiklos who first hit the quarry. 
The lyrie poet introduces only effective incidents and hence 
passes over the death of the boar.—1296. peverroMépows : in 
Homer only of individuals. Cf. AíreXol. uevexápuac I 599. — 
128. "Ijikhov: xA with *Attic' correption in a medial 
syllable also ix. 127, 7. 9; 7A ii. 153 (initial).—129. 'Adápnra: 
from 'Aéápnys, inflected like dépys. Cf. 'Aódpgros Plut. Paral. 
40. The usual form of the name is Aphareus. Pind. JVem. 
10. 65 has 'A$apyrióac (-t&ón« Apoll. Rhod. 1. 151) of Lynkeus 
and Idas, who are called by Ovid Metam. 8. 304 duo T'hestiadae 
proles Aphareia. | Accord. to another account Aphares' father 
was Periores. gárpeas: in I 567 for kaovyvijroto óvoo some 
read xacvyryroto $. slaughter of her brothers! in order to 
square Homer's acconnt with later tradition. 


139. QoóXevoev OAe0pov: cf. Z 404.  á&rápfakcvos: ómper- 
territa as Pind. Pyth. 4. 814; formed from *rapgá(w. CK. 
árápSoros. — 140. 9ai9aXéas Aápvakos: as Sim. xiii l.— 
142. éykAavcaca is the reading of the xs. It may be re- 
tained, though éyxXaíe * weep over' is unattested (évóakpóco 
Aisch. Agam. 541), aud the pregnant constr. of éx with xaie 
is harsh. Althaàia shed tears over the fatal brand as she 
drew it from the chest. — Althaia's tears in Homer (I 570) are 
not tears of repentanee for her deed; see, however, Ovid 
Metam. 8. 470 inveniebantur lacrimae tamen. — Tyrrell conj. 
€ykNdoaca i.e. kate Gvrpóv Óv évéxNgoe (* from the chest in which 
she had shut it up"), Jebb &yxAaícaca, Housman é&A«écaca 
(but the 6 is objectionable), Wilam. éxkNácaca (this, however, 
means * having shut out") and éyAícaca—ékAM- (it is difficult 
to see how éA«ócaca or ékAícaca could have been corrupted 
into éykAaócaca), Desrousseaux eiAe (for kai) éyka/caca.— 
143. émrékhocev: boldly used with $«rpóv. TÓT€: the seventh 
day after the birth of M. (Apollod. 1. 8. 2. 1). —145. Klymenos 
was one of the Kuretes. — Meleager had a brother of this name. 
—146. étcvapitov : the papyrus éc£avapí(gov. — Alkm. iv. 3 has 
'EKvapoeóópos so that -av- is at least not Dorie for -ev-. In I1 530 
the Kuretes and Aitolians àXNjXovs évdpitov. — Tt is to be noted 
that the mother's curse takes effect when M. is engaged in 
battle. Cf. Phrynichos P/eurom. óketa óé vw $X0£ kareóaicaaro | 
0aXoÜ TepÜouévov.—147. Gégas: cf. Soph. Antig. 205, Eur. 
Or. 10. *Corpse' in Hom. is always cGgua, in Attic per- 
missibly.  óéuas in Homer is invariably used of a living body ; 
cf. iv. 31. —149. To(: the Kuretes. 
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151. p(vuvOa : an imitation of À 416 émeí v6 roc aica y. Te, 
oU r. uà Aa O9v.  gaviv0aG would 'cure the metrical defect, but 
there is no verb juvvr0dc (to which the only analogies would 
be Hom. dávrác from dvra and post-classical óuxdc from óí(xa) ; 
uwóv0à cannot- uviv6s from *uwvóo, since -05 is Panhellenic. 
Other suggestions are ,uvívOei guívvvOev, uivv8ev (cf. i. 90). 
Accord. to the ws. the metre of 191 agrees with that of 151 
and differs from the corresponding verses of the other epodes. 
For the expression cf. kareíBero ^yAvkvs aiv e 152. The death 
of Meleager is represented on an amphora of about 400 r.c. 
now at Naples (J. 7. S. 18. 270). —152. yvóàv: the augment 
is omitted in Baech. over 60 times. —15898. qvéov: mv with 
* Attic? correption only here; x» in ix. 39.— 154. Cf. Prax- 
illa ii, X 363.  à4Aaós 4589 Theogn. 985, Sim. 105.—156. $1 
TÓTe: then, as never before.—157. fAé$apov: the usual 
plur. (invariable in Hom. and in Pind., who has ,A-) would 
not suit the metre. "Phe sing., withont metrical compulsion, 
in v. 17. So mapeiá for mapeiat, | Cf. Eur. /7ippol. 854 0ákpvot 
BXéóapa réyyerai. —160. ToU: -—rTouara, referring to what 
follows (Pind. 0/. 6. 16). We might read r&0e— 750e P 512, 
Aisch. Zum. 45 (with ép), or roic0.  Ovarotow k.T.A.: the 
sentiment that Not-Being is the summam bonum, a theory of 
existence that antedates the Orphie doctrines of the sixth 
century, was even ascribed to Silenos, whose wisdom was 
treacherously gained by king Midas (Theopomp. Frag. 77, 
Arist. Frag. 37); cf. Theogn. 425 márvrwv uév pi Uva €mi- 
x0ovioww &pwrTov,| uuo. écióctv ac-yàs ó£éos eMov'| $ivra 0 Ómros 
Gkwra TÜÀas 'Alóao meprat,| kal. ketoÜat ToXMyv "yfj» érapmaá- 
uevov, Soph. O. K. 1225 ui; $üvac róv üravra vikü Aóyov* rÓ O, 
érel $av3,| Bfvat ketÜev ü0ev mep Tjket, | ToXO OcUrepov, os rdxioTa. 
In the presence of the hero who has been condemned to 
Hades in his prime, Herakles suppresses the concluding part 
of this famous yrópx. It is a fine touch to put this thought 
into the mouth of the triumphant son of Zeus who had passed 
the gates of death. The original form of the saying was 
&pxv uev u3 Qüvai k.T.N..— Cf. the Contest of Ilom. and Hes. 
315 and Nietzsche RE. Af. 9. 211 f, Mahafly On the Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, p. 7/0. Later writers repeat the sentiment 
again and again: Eur. Frag. 285 éwyco ró uév 0$? mavraxo0 
OpvXoUuevov | kp&rwrov eivaí Qu ui] $Üvac Bporo, 908 TÓ uj 
ycvéa at kpetocov 1) QÜvac Bporots, 440 éxprv yàp "u&s av XNovyor 
Totovuévovs | róv $ívra Üpuvetv eis Óo^ &pxerac kaká, | rv 0 ab 
0avóvra kal TÓvov memavyuévov | xalpovras eó$uuolvras éxmépmew 
óóucv, whence Cic. Zusc. 1l. 48. I15 aon nasci homini longe 
optimum esse, proximum aauteg quami primum mort (cf. Cic. 
apud Lactant. 3. p. 304 on nasci longe optimum, nec in hos 
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scopulos incidere vitae; provcimum antem, si natus sis, quam 
primum tauquam ex incendio 'effujyere) ; Alexis Frag. 141. 14 
obkoÜv TrÓ TOoÀNois Tv codQüv cipguévov, | TÓ ij "yevéa0at uev 
kpárurróv écT' ác, | &mà» vyévgra. 0 Gs TáXxwuT! Éxew  TÉNos, 
EÉpikur. in Diog. Laert. 10. 126, Poseidip. in Stob. 7Tor. 
908. 97, eic. 

161. Cf. ZeMov (óev avyàs II 188 of being born.—162. 
Stobaios cites Óvarotzt . . . $évyyos and continues with OXGtos 0' 
obOeis BporQv mávra xpóvov. '"lhough this addition recalls the 
thought of 53-55 it does not belong to this poem and probably 
not to Daech. It looks as if the lemma had dropped out.— 
192. o) yáp . . . xXpf] : o? ydp often precedes. —163. Cf. Frag. 
49 (D. 20) ri yàp &Aaópóv ér! for! ümpakr'! óOvpóuevov Oovetv 
xapüiav ; Alk. x., x 202 dXX o) vyap mis mptiis eybyvero pvpo- 
uévowiw, Q 524; Soph. Adas 377 ri Ofjr üv áXyotys ém' é£eurya- 
cuévois ;—165. pa: from 4--dpa. In Dacch., Herakles has 
uo other purpose than to obtain a beautiful bride; at least it 
is not apparent that his proposal is intended to console the 
shade of Meleager. In Pindar, Meleager's request that the 
hero marry his sister is prompted by the desire to secure for 
Deianeira a protector against her dreaded suitor. It looks as 
if Baech. had tastelessly modified the myth. It is difficult to 
discover, with Christ, a reference to the marriage of Hieron 
with Theron's sister (in 476?) The connection between 
Deianeira and Herakles is designed to establish in Aitolia the 
eult of the Dorie hero, who thus succeeds to the place oc- 
cupied by the Pre-dorian Meleager. —167. á8pfjra: mapÜ0évos 
áów)s € 109.—168. Cf. elóos áXMyktos á0avároww 0 174. — 
169. Cf. 0écÓat ^yvvaika. $ 72.—172. xXopabxcva: a peculiar 
epithet for a girl, but xXepós is often used of youthful 
beauty, of freshness and delicacy. See on Sim. xxxiii., and 
cf. the name CA/oe.—174. yxpvcéas: note the v.—175. 
OcA&Bpórov: cf. z 215, of Aphrodite's girdle, £v0a Té oi 
eXkr pta, TávTa. TérvKTO. 


176. Theabruptness of the transition, which is not unusual 
at the end, is here softened by the fact that the reader in- 
voluntarily recalls the doom brought by Herakles upon him- 
self in consequence of his infidellty to Deianeira. Cf. 16. 23 ff. 
Here as elsewhere the poet presupposes full knowledge of the 
myth on the part of his audience. Abrupt transitions often 
oceur in the choruses of later tragedy, which are virtually 
dithyrambs (Wilamowitz); cf. Soph. 7'rach. 497, Eur. Andr. 
974 and often in Euripides. — 177. «imot(qrov 'shapely.' 
Tow appears in Pind. and Bacch. only in the verbal adj. 
&opa: the ó(ópov of the Muse, Pind. O/. 9. 81, Zsthm. 2. 2.— 
181. Pelops was the human founder of the Olympie games. 
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—182. kAecvvós: ihe Aiolie form as in Ll. 12; xAewós five 
times.—183. Cf. Pind. Nem. 10. 48 Opóuo oiv To0Qv xev 
T€ v.kücau oÜÉvei, — Toccí is instr., 0póg localdat. | vikv Opópov 
Ol. 15. 30.—184. The papyrus has évmpyovs — vm Üp'yovs (cf. 
Pind. .Vem. 4. 12). é/mvpyov is possible in H 71. Since e?- is 
distracted only before two consonants, if the ws. reading is 
correct, the v is wrongly lengthened by the analogy of Hom. 
eUnueAiw, eóvv]rovs.  2ZivpakoUmcas: €vpákoc(c)a: 1s the best 
attested form in Pind., who never uses Xvpákovcat. | Zvpa- 
«óoctos Pind., Dacch., and inscr., is Ionic—4Attie Xvpakobotos. 
—186. méraÀov: 'token'; cf. i. 92-94, Sim. v. Possibly the 
Syraeusan custom of voting on olive-leaves (zéraAa) was not 
originally confined to * petalism,' the equivalent of the Attic 
ostracism. — Cf. Pind. Z/sthm. 8. 46.— 188. d9óvov x.T.^. 
another mood than that of l. 52. | àpdor. xepotv: * with might 
and main.'—190. «b páccov: of success in the games, as 
Pid. Qf. 11. 4 1f. ei 06 oiv móvo ris eÜ mpácog . . . Üyyot . . . 
TéMNMeTaL . . . d$0óvuros 0. aivos 'ONvumtovikais d^ykecvraa, 


191. Bovwrós àvíjp, as Xtos ávrjp Sim. 85. For thesentiment 
(193, 194) ascribed to Hesiod no eloser parallel can be found 
in his extant works than TAeogon. S1 ff.: óvrwa Tuudjowot Ads 
kobpat peyáNou, | . . . TQ uév €ml yo yNvkeptv xelovotw 
éépav, | ro0 0' &re' ék o TóuaTos pet ueNxa k.T.A..— "'heogn. 169 
has àv óé 0eol Tu.Gc?, 0v kal uwevuevos alvei, So Pind. Zsthm. 
6. 67 alludes to an £ros of Hesiod, his fellow-countryman, and 
a wretched epigram in his honour is attributed to Pindar. 
(On the relation of Pind. to Hesiod see Lübbert de Pindari 
studs Hesiodeis.) Bacchylides reference to a Boiotian poet 
need not be taken as an indirect compliment to Pindar, 
especially as the preceding sentence refers to envy. For 
references to their predecessors by the lyric poets see on 
Alk. xxv., Sim. xxii. ópdáàv: of the poet's utterance Pind. 
Frag. 152; usually of the voice of an oracle.—192. mpómoXos : 
so Movcaov mpómoXov 'Opóéa Anth. app. 250. —195 ff. I readily 
persuade myself that I am offering to Hieron a tribute of song 
that brings him fair fame and that my utterance is suited to 
the theme; for from my song there bud forth the roots of 
prosperity, i.e. the poct's praise ensures the duration of his 
fame.  Te(8opav: cf. the use of zémoia. Pind. Oi. 1. 1083.— 
196. evkAéa yAàc cav: 'glorious shaft of song' ; cf. eixMéas 
ó.cToUs Ol. 2. 00. — «eXeüOov : cf. 10. 51 7í uakpàv ^yAGocav i0vcas 
eAaíro ékrós 0000 ; Here keX. is the straight track of the arrow 
ofsong.  mpoes: cf. ópoai *yAGocav Pind. Nem. 7. 71.  Per- 
haps xéwv. qépmew yAQocav as méumew uÜovs Eur. Or. 617, 
cf. dépois *jA9ccarv Pind. O7. 9. 41. Jebb proposed xéAev8or 4. 
OXGio oépov, Blass ovx ékrós 0eQv. — TÓ0ev : * thence ' ; abl.-gen. 
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from the stem ro-. It refers to e)kA. yMoccav. —198. mvOunv 
reÜaNds in a different sense, in Aisch. Swpjl. 104.—200. Cf. 
vi. 606. 


III. To Lachon of Keos, son of Aristomenes, vietor iu the 
boys' foot-race at Olympia. Probably before this victory 
Laehon was successful also at Nemea. — This brief epinikion 
was sung after his return home from Olympia. | A longer ode 
in honour of the same victory (nos. 7 and 8 in Ken.) was sung 
either at Olympia or in Keos. 

Metre: logaoedic. '"lhestrophes contain six periods. "There 
is no epode, as there is none in Pind. Of. 14, Pyth. 6, Nem. 2. 
Possibly the last three verses form a single period. Blass 
transfers to the last verse the ultimate syllable of vv. 7, 15. 


1. Aáxov .. . Aáxe: for the word-play (óvoua Óprts, nomen 
et omen) cf. Gen, 97. 36 ** Is he not rightly named Jacob for he 
hath supplanted me these two times," Shakesp. ch. II. 
(ii. 1. 73) **O, how that name befits my eomposition! Old 
Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old," (ef. 2 77enry IV. ni. 
2. 349). Arist. het. 9. 23. 29 treats the argument from 
significant names as a kind of enthymeme. — Pind. sometimes 
plays on proper names (Of. 6. 30, Pyth. 3. 28, 4. 27), Sim. in 
163, Plato in Symp. 185 c. Euripides was called rpayi«s 
érvuoNÓyos.. Examples of such óvóuara éróvvpia are Arete, Alas, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Helen, Krios (Sin. 13), Moeleager, 
Odysseus, Parthenopaios, Pentheus, Polyneikes, Sidero. 
Lachon, like Laches, is a elip-name of Laehenoiros.—4. 
cca: exolamatory; ef. ix. 120. The contrast 1s furnished 
by l. 10.—5. ápgameAorpódov: the grape is à legend on the 
coins of Ixeos. 


9. Bp?ovres: a favourite verb with the poet; not used by 
Pind. For the constr. c£. Eubulos 56 xwcq kápa (Mss. kara) 
Bpóovcav, Daceh. 13. 36 ereóávowtw xaírav épejüctís. Sce on 
Sim. v.—10. àvafuóXTmov : uq new word ; ef. àva£wpóppeyyes 
Üuvo. Vind. Of. 9. 1. As Kenyon remarks, áva£gpóvras ix. 66 
favours the derivation of áva£&- from ávácccw ; so too áva£iaXos 
llosióü» 20. 8, and áyAaítas áváccov Pind. Frag. 148; but 
áva£- may come from árdyc« (* Urania who awakes the song *), 
as has been shown by Bury Zsthmian Odes p. ix. Cf. the note 
on Lasos.—12. 'Apw'ropévetov : the use of the adj. ending 
40$ to denote primarily eonneetion and. especially paternal 
deseent was retained in Aiolie, Thessalian, and Doiotian, 
while Ionie and Dorie used the patronymie gen. In lyrie and 
tragie poetry the adoption of the patronymie -tos is due to 
imitation of Hom. e.g. TeAagdwiov vióv N 67; cf. Kpórvie mai 
'Péas Pind. Of. 2. 12, 'Irdxevov oa Tépua. Aisch. Prom. 705 (-etos 
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instead of -:(s, transferred from -ec- stems);  Tennyson 
a Niobean daughter."—14. mpobopois: Pind. Pyth. 9. 18 
c6 0, Q Aewoyuéveve mat, mpÓ Oóscov mapÜévos cmCe, INem. 1. 19, 
Isthm. S. 2.—15. orá8iov: Lachon's nàme does not appear 
in Eusebios' list of Olympic vietors, because he was a boy, 
and no register of boys' vietories was kept. In the register 
of Keian vietors (Pridik de (Cei iisulae rcbus p. 10011.) we read 
among the Nemean vietors: Aáxov 'Apwropéveos malÓov. 
KpaTr/]cas echoes xpareücav l. 7.— 16. "lyrt. 19. 94 &orv 
eikNetoas, Sim. 125. 2 marpió! émevkNetoas (cf. IKaibel 945. 2). 
Here the Dor. aor., as Pind. Pyth. 9. 91 ; cf. v. 57, ix. 129. 


IV. In honour of Automedes of Phleius, who seems to 
have won three out of the five divisions of the pentathlon at the 
Nemean games, "The poem nay possibly have been composed 
in the Peloponnese during the poet's exile. "To a Phleiasian 
the ancient traditions of the neighbouring Nemea were of 
especial interest ; hence the fist triad deals with Herakles' 
connection with the place, and the establishment there by 
the Seven against Thebes of the funeral games in honour of 
Arehemoros. Atthe end of the epode a transition is made 
to Automedes, the reciti] of whose skill and the praise of 
Asopos, his native stream, fill the second triad. Of the 
four systems only two are preserved. "The poem contained 
two myths, of which that dealing with the history of the seat 
of the contest is, as in Pindar (but only in Vei. 10, Zsthin. 5), 
put at the beginning. 

New words:  Ouxpu)s (?) *elear,' ePvacs,  uqgNoóatkrws 
'slaughterer of flocks,' £a»8o0epkás tawny-eyed, mopóvpo- 
Oivqs, $owikaaTuis. 

Metre: dactylo-epitrite. The strophe consists of nine (five 
according to Jurenka), the epode of five periods. 

1l. xpvcaAákaTot: of Artemis v. 38 (note) ; see on Pind, i. 1. 
Xóprures ; the Graces preside over the games and over poetry. 
To the athlete they impart the qualities that ensure success ; 
to the poet they grant * persuasive renown.' Cf. Pind. O/. 14 
init. —2. mec iyfporov supports the vulgate Aiseh. Choeph. 362. 
—S. 0&os: inspired by the gods, as etos doióós ó 17.  mpo- 
$&ras: the poet. See on Pind. viii. 5 and cf. 4Avxiv. kópov 
Tpoóárav Nem. 9. 50. Bacch. has $»jua, but mpoó&ra: 10. 98. 


The text supposes that éAuxoBAeóapor has been displaeed by ve (08A... So 
in Pind. 0/. 6. 30, Jsthm. 1. 23 torAókajios has been substituted for tómAoxos. 
Jebb reads érze (* utterance ") M. o7', Housm. M. 6. 


—4. eUrvkos - érotuos, scil. éorí, as Aisch. Suppl. 954. For the 
constr. cf. also 8eós eérvkos éprev Kallim. 5. 3.—5. ei0aAés: cf. 
rav0üN)s 13. 196, ec0aX s Aisch. Frag. 300. 5. e'0aXjs is more 
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common (Pind. Pyth. 9. 72, Aristoph. Aves 1062). —6. pqXo- 
6alkTav: in tragedy we have -óáikros in compounds (ávópo-, 
a/To-, Aovrpo-, 7rvpyo-).—9,. In Pausanias! time the cave of 
the Nemean lion was still shown. See Frazer on 2. 15. 2, 
Baumeister fig. 722, J. H. S. 18. 274. 


10. $owikácmi8es : Alkmaion bore an ai0à áemís on the 
expedition against Thebes (Pind. Pyth. S. 46). "The shield of 
Dionysos was red (Quint. Sinyrn.5.27). $.isa variation on the 
usual designation of the Argives as Xevkáo ies ( Aisch. Sept. SS, 
Soph. 4Antzg. 106, Eur. PAhoin. 1099), which is perhaps due to 
etymological association with ápyós. Tjp(8eov: used as in Hes. 
(V. D. 160) from whom Baech. borrowed much. The 74£6eot 
are the heroes and kings of the mythical period especially 
those engaged in the wars at Thebes and Troy (cf. M 23, 
Hymn 32. 19, Sim. xii.) The word is often used of the com- 
panions of those heroes who had divine blood in their veins. 
Cf. v. 60 Auróvres "Apyos . . . xaXkáaióes uico. —11. kpvrolc: 
€v ' AópacTei vóuw * according to the foundation of Adrastos' 
Pind. Vemm. 10. 28. —12. The Nemea were &0Aa ér? '"Apxeuópu; 
cf. the title of Stesichoros poem ^A0Aa émzi IIeMg. In his 
Nemea Aischylos related the foundation of the games in 
commemoration of the death of Opheltes, the infant son of 
Lykurgos and Eurydike. See Sim. xx. and cf. Apollod. 3. 
6. 4, schol. Pind. .Vem. p. 424, Paus. 2. 15. 2 (Frazer 2. 92), 
Hyginus 74.  £av0oBepkfs : cf. yAavkGmes Ópákovres Pind. CJ. 
6. 45. Of this serpent, Stat. 7'heb. 5. 508 says hwida fux 
oculis. £av0ós of flame, 1. 56, xili. 4.—13. aeTejovra : for the 
usual &wréovra (cf. on Alkm. x. 8); Stat. 7'Àeb. 5. 502 iile 
graves oculos, languentiaque | ora. comantà | mergit. | humo, 
fessusque diu puerilibus actis | labitur. in somnos. | Hesych. 
glosses áwrebew by ámavi(eo0at, a meaning nnpossible in itself 
but due to a confusion with the myth that the child was 
plucking flowers while its nurse Hypsipyle was showing a 
spring to the chiefs of the expedition. 5o Eur. Frag. 751 says 
of Opheltes: érepov é$' érépo aipónevos | dypevu! áv0éov $0ouéva 
Vuxa | TÓ wmv  ümMgoTov  £xwv. | VmépomAos of size—the 
Hesiodic, not the Homerie meaning. 

Ken. suggests agaAcvovra *in careless sport'; cf. àcaActv* àjpovrigew, 


cáÀa and acaAQs in Aisch., acaAeva in Sophron. Ellis aAaTevovra ' wan- 
dering,' ef. Stat. TAeb. 4. 792. 


—14. capa: as Pind. x. 10. Sothe destruction of the sparrows 
in B30S was an omen. Opheltes was renamed Archemoros (*the 
beginuer of doom). —15. potpa : cf. ii. 121, 143, ix. 24, 89; alea 
xix. Contrast viii. 15. vw: elsewhere sing., here of the 7ui6eo:. 
The plur. once in Pind., Frag. 7. —16. me: *could persuade." 
Amphiaros could not persuade Adrastos to retrace his steps 
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just as Kalchas failed to persuade Agamemnon at Aulis. 'The 
negative with the imperfect instead of the aorist denotes 
bailled effort, frustrated will. Cf. vi. 13.—17. ejàv8povs: 
Tyrt. 15. 1 Xmápras eüávópe.  &yuvás: of Argos. Note the 
similarity in expression in Pind. Pyth. S. 521b, where 
Amphiaraos ('OikAe(óas) prophecies concerning Adrastos in 
the second expedition against Thebes: 4óvos yàp é« AavaQv 
erpaToU | . . . áé(£era. Aag oiv dBXaBet | ABavros ePpvxópovs 
dyvutás.—18. The asyndeton is more remarkable than that 
after the exclamation in l5. póvoiav: cf. Aisch. Agam. 
684 mpovotaust roÜ Tempwpuévov "yA9oocav év TÓxq véuov. 


19. TaXaiovi8av : as Pind. O/. 6. 15; a double patronymic 
for TaXatev or TaXatóas. Cf. 'Iamertoviógs Hes. W. D. 54 and 
mais 'Awyapueuvov(óas Soph. El. 182.—20. Alliteration with 
T ; cf. 15-16, 39-40, 45. mAa£ür To: of Polyneikes, as of the 
Boiotians Hes. Shield. 24; of Oineus ii. 97; of Thebe Pind. Or. 
6. 85.—21. à! üGyóvov : with épéiovrau sáuar.—22. N epéa : 
with synizesis as 19. 8, Pind. .Vem. 4. 75.—283. TQpiére: the 
Nemean games in honour of Zeus were celebrated on the 
18th of Skirophorion in the second and fourth year of every 
Olympiad.  eTejávo: of fresh celery (céAvov), which had a 
funereal application. The festival was an dyàw ere$avirus 
from the time of its renewal in 573. Tradition reports that 
prior to the Persian wars the prize was a crown of olive, and 
that afterwards celery was substituted to express the grief 
of the Grceks at the loss of their countrymen. Since the 
Nemean contest was an émtráQios d'yóv in commemoration of 
Archemoros, celery was probably used from the beginning 
(Paus. 8. 48. 2). 


27. mevraé0Xovo wy : T with the verb as in Aristoph. 
Nubes 605 (Bákxous éumpémov). — évémpemev : cf. Aisch. 44goomn. 6 
AajumrpoUs Ovrvácras, éumpémovras ai0ép.. . See on Sa. 1ii.—28. 
9Svakpivet :. formed like eókpw5s, eOukpuvsjs. "The ws. Oukpivet 
($ág) can scarcely mean surpass in splendour.' — 29. 
9uxoprvióos : *month-dividing, *when the month is halved.' 
Of the full moon à. M»$v« Pind. Of. 3. 19, óuwopmióeccw 
éoTépous Jsthm. 8. A7.  'The festival took place at the time 
of the full moon (cf. .Vem. 4. 35).  e«Aáva: so -àrvà in 
'A0áva ; elsewhere Bacch. avoids two Doric à's. —30. koxAov: 
cf. Ol. 9. 93 óujpxero kókNov 0ccq BoaG.—32 ff. This passage 
settles the disputed sequence of these three parts of the pen- 
tathlon: throwing the diseus, hurling the javelin, and 
wrestling ; cf. Pind. Nem. 7. 71, Sim. 1583. | Automedes was 
probably defeated in the long jump and the foot-race. The 
relative value of the divisions is unknown, but the victor 
must have won in three out of the five events (Aristeid. 
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DPuuath. 3. 339, Plut. Quaest. Symp. 9. 2. 2. — Recent dis- 
cussion of the pentathlon will be found in Z'Aol. 1891, p. 
469 f£, Jahrb. 1893, p. 785 fE, Henrieh Bayr. Gymmn.-Bl., 
1894, p. 366 ff. —84. Cf. airiv ai0épa. 1. 36. 


36. The construction is obseure. Perhaps rotos (é$árn) is 
to besupplied. 1| is hardly correct (ékreNevrácas 7' Stahl for 
j reNevra(as). 5 (Jebb) is weak, though the comma after 
xepós unntangles the construction.  áàpdpvypa: accusative 
of respect: *in the flashing movements of the closing 
wrestling-bout.' Cf. Pind. Zsthm. 8. 4l erepomaist moo. 
—3S38. mpós: the preposition is unnecessary (ix. 35), but is 
to be taken by tmesis with the verb.—39. Mention of the 
Asopos forms the transition to the myth, which is often in- 
troduced by a relative pronoun (rob) ^ The river-god Asopos 
is said to have settled at Phleius, where he married Metope, 
the daughter of the Ladon in Elis. Dy her he had two sons 
and twelve daughters, 4.a. Korkyra, Salamis, Aigina (cf. 
13. 44), Peirene, Kleone, Thebe, Sinope. Cf. Hdt. 5. 80, 
Paus. 2. 5. 2, 5. 92. 5, and esp. Diod. 4. 72, who probably 
followed the legend current in Phleius. According to the 
common tradition Thebe was the daughter of the Boiotian 
Asopos. Cf. Pind. Zsthm. 8. Y7 xpi 9 é&v érramiNow: Ojos 
rpaóévra | Ajylvg  Xapírov  üerov mpovéuew, | marpós | obveka 
6l0vpuac "yévovro Ocyarpes "Aacriócv | ómAórara..— Bacch. may 
have this passage in mind ll. 491f,—40. x0óva: terminal 
accus. as éA6ív» vyaiav Eur. A/K. S.—41. N&Xov: with the 
passage ef. Jst/un. 9. 42; 6. 22 ff. of the Aiakidai: uvpíac 9' 
dpyuv kaNQv rérumvO! . . . kéNevOot kal srépay Ne(Noto mayàv. The 
Ethiopians led by Memnon are here meant.—42. «eiva&: 
usu. ejváev Or eiváeis.—44. xoüpav: the Amazons, led by 
Penthesilea, who fought at Troy. There may also be à 
reference to lHerakles' encounter with them. —SubüirmoU: 
cf. v. 75. 

45. For the voc. after the 2nd person see on Pind. xxiii. 
Hiatus before áva£ as in Pind. PytA. 4. S9, ete. Pindar may 
have used the F, but the hiatus in an Ionic poet is purely 
eonventional. So in geywroárvacca 19. 21.—46. éyyóvov 
(ékryóvcv? cf. ix. 16): the heroes Telamon, Herakles, Aias, 
Achilles, whose fame redounds to the glory of Asopos. 
Aiakos, the grandfather of Achilles, was the grandson of 
Asopos. Descent from a river.god was au honour (e 185): 
Nestor was descended from Enipeus, Asteropaios from Axios. 
Since Phleius was poor in local legends the poet draws, some- 
what after the recondite Alexandrian fashion, upon the 
genealogy of its river-god. — yeócavro : *tasted' the prowess; 
cf. Y 2958 vyevoóue0" àXNjNov. xaXpesw | éyxelgsiw. — Tpotas: 
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Troy was taken by Herakles and by Neoptolemos.—47. 
8/: *along'; cf. the use of ává and xará. 


V. For Alexidamos of Metapontum, victor in the boys' 
wrestling mateh at Delphi. "The ode was probably sung at 
Metapontum before or in the temple of Artemis, the patron 
goddess of the city, the divinity to whose favour Alex. there- 
fore owed his suecess, and whose intercession with Hera 
freed from their madness the daughters of Proitos. The 
local eult of Artemis suggested to the poet the selection of 
this myth, which stands in no known connection with the 
family of the victor. The individual is absorbed in his 
native city. This is the only extant ode in honour of à 
Metapontine, though almost a third of Pindar's odes was 
composed for Siciliais or inhabitants of Magna Graecia. 
From 1. 24 ff. it appears that Alex. had been deprived of a 
vietory at Olympia by the unjust verdict of the judges. Of 
the three systems, the first contains an exordium to Victory 
and personal matters relating to the contest, and at the close 
of the epode passes to the myth. The second and part of the 
third triad narrates the story of the daughters of Proitos, 
with an incidental mention of the quarrel of Proitos and 
Akrisios and of the foundation of Tiryns. "The last epode 
brings us back to Metapontum, with a possible allusion to 
the ancestors of the poet. | Contrary to the general usage in 
epinikia the victor is not mentioned again at the close. In 
contrast to Ode ii., which shows Artemis in her wrathful and 
malevolent aspect, the link between the parts of this poem 
is the beneficent activity of the goddess. 

For the myth Bacch. is dependent only in part upon 
Hesiod, since that poet ascribed the madness of the Proitides 
to their refusal to accept the rites of Dionysos (cf. Apollod. 
1. 9. 12, Diodor. 4. 68). It is possible that Bacch. also used 
an Argolie prose version of the story ; at any rate, Akusilaos, 
an Argive historian (about 480 r.0.), ascribed the frenzy of 
the Proitides to impiety towards an image of Hera (probably 
the work of Argos and the first statue of the goddess). 
According to the usual account, the agent of their cure was 
Melampus (schol. o 225, Hdt. 9. 34, Apollod. 2. 2. 2, Paus. 
2. 18. 4, 8. 18. 7, Ovid Metam. 15. 326), who chased the 
maidens to Sikyon; but Bacch. chose that form of the legend 
which did honour to Artemis ; and the tradition which made 
Artemis their healer was adopted by Kallim. Z7ymn to 
Artemis 233 ff. |. A reconciliation of the two legends appears 
in Paus. 8. 18. 7, who reports that Melampus cured the 
Proitides at Lusoi in à temple of Artemis. In his account 
the temple is already erected, but, according to l. 110, it was 
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not founded until the cure had been effected. — Hesychios s.v. 
áxpovxet says that. Melampus built the temple on Mt. Akron 
in Argolis. The healing of the Proitides is represented on a 
vase of the fourth century now at Naples (J. HT. S. 18. 253; 
cf. Wiener lorleqebl. ser. B, pl. 4. 3. 4 and de Witte Gaz. 
Arch. 1879, p. 121). We have already seen on Ode i. that 
Baech. followed a different tradition from his contemporary 
Herodotos. Iu this instance the historian (9. 34) speaks 
merely of the madness of the * women in Argos' (so also 
Diodor. 4. 68, Paus. 2. 18. 4). Apollod. 2. 2. 2 makes the 
madness of these women follow upon that of the daughters 
of Proitos. "The aneients regarded madness as à manifesta- 
tion of divine wrath (in tragedy, Io, Aias, Herakles, Orestes). 
This poem is peculiar in the absence of the gnomic element. 
New words : áóew:fJóns, üperpóótkos * measureless,' *immod- 
erate,' àparomárpa * of noblest father,' ePvios * shapely-limbed,' 
ümToK9ys, kaXMpóas, óp0ó0ixos (-as Pind.), szávwkos *crowned 
with constant vietory,' $owixokpáóeuvos * with crimson sceart.' 
Tautometrie responsions : 26-006, ov as 7 221-249, map 47-103. 
Metre: daetylo-epitrite, with eight (or possibly.nine) periods 
in the strophe, eleven in the epode. The latter may be reduced 
in number by joining vv. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 6 and 7, 9 and 10. 


1. The restoration of the first three lines is entirely con- 
jectural. In Frag. 71 (49) Nike is called xoóépa lláAAavros 
ToAvóvvue. "That Pallas is not meant here is certain from 
óylUvyos, which is appropriate to Zeus alone (Kpovióas 1l. 1S, 
A166) The parentage of Nike from Zeus, whieh here 
for the first time appears in literature, is due to her affinity 
with Athena.  Farnell eompares N. «e'marépeta Menander 
Frag. 616, Himer. 19. 3.  yÀvk$6ope: restored from Stob. 
Flor. 3. 66 (Ursinus), who also quotes év roAvxp. ... àperíjs with 
«ptvew and Attie forms throughout. Victory, like the Muse 
(i. 3), is the giver of renown. —4. voXvxpico : usu. of cities 
famed for their wealth (Troy, Mykenai, Sardis, Dabylon).— 
5. Cf. Hes. 7'heogon. 388.—96. kpives: cf. Pind. Zsthm. 5. 11 
kpivera. 0" àXkà Oi& Oaluovas dvópQv.  TéAos praemium; éQ' 
ékáaTi | €pynari ketro v. Isthm. 1. 27.—8. &XAa0v: an Aiolic 
perfeet as é£AA&re (conj) Kallim. Frag. 121-:A&re Apoll. 
Rhod. 4. 984. In the perfect & is to be expected ((seoMa- ; 
the AA as in XxeAXtot. from xeoM-), but the à, which is possible 
also in £AAa6t Sim. 49, is either due to levelling of quantity 
(£Ayos : ablaut Ion.-Attie tÀAdos, whence by contamination £Aàos 
A 583), or is simply an imitation,of the epic *» in 596i y 380 
(*owNquu, cf. consolari. | For iMj&0 we expect tAà0u which 
occurs in Theokr. 15. 143. The grammarians report as Aiolic 
both £ZAAa6. and ZAAdos. The words in question are applied 
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only to divinities.—9. Zirvyós: cf. Hes. 7'heogon. 383. Ken. 
has Ais, which identifies Nike with Athena (Soph. Pil. 134, 
Eur. Zon 456). óp8o8(kov: with reference to óí(xas . . . óp0ds, 
] 26.—11. koeré«ovov: cf. 13. 130 ££ew móNXw.—12. eijpo- 
cvyav: pl of the various forms of festivity following on the 
victory, cf. Solon 4. 10, Aisch. Prom. 539. Pind. has the 
sing. Pyth. 11. 45; cf. eiNamwágovow. cójpóves Pyth. 10. 40. 
Ocórusov cv: ÜOcor(uarov mTÓNw 9. 98.—14. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
10. 57 ff. 'ImrmoxMéav . . . oov Goióats | &karc aoreQárvcov 0aqgróv &v 
(X& Oncéuev, Pyth. 4. 241 "AeMov 0avpuaarós viós. 


15. vw: in this ode the victor is never addressed in the 
second person.—16. (a9. Aaro)s as Pind. vii.—20. &recov: 
cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 1283 m0oXA& uév keivq Oikov | GUN. Eric xal 
ereóávovs—the $vAXoBoMa. —21. dpa — xápy. So in Phere- 
kydes of Syros o? àé uoc xatpe kal $jpa i001. Cf. fpa. diXo£evigs 
Kallim. Frag. 41. "The prepositional use is derived from 0vug 
$p& dépovres E 132.  Aristarchos took 47pa to be the accus. 
plur. of an adj. *2pos, but Herodian regarded it as accus. 
sing. of *7p. "The word is usually derived from Alap in 
dpi.evos etc., but it is possibly cognate with Old Bulgar. vérenm 
* gift, *protection.' "This suits the F in e 56.—283. ye points 
to the unfair decision at Olympia. ev: temporal; cf. Pind. 
xv. l, oiv óckára. *yeveg Pyth. 4. 10. vpós with the dative is 
rare in choral poetry. 5See on Pind. xxviii. Daech. does 
not use zpós with gen.-mó. Temóvra: lapsum. Cf. eióe 
vtkácavTa , . . "Acs li. 40. After ei0c of actual perception the 
pres. part. is usual in Attic prose ; meoóvra eióov H dt. 9. 22; 
the perf. e.g. in ópg ékmemrokóra Soph. £7. 749. Cf. the use 
of aic0dvoua, in Thuk.—24. dáco: the future anticipates 
the delivery of the ode: so Jurenka, who compares Pind. 
ANem. 9. 43, Isthm. 1. 34.—27. Bacch. ascribes to injustice 
what Pindar usu. ascribes to misfortune or untoward circum- 
stance. Attacks on the impartiality of the Hellanodikai, 
though rare, are not wanting (Pind. Nem. 8 ; cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Plat. 2, Diod. 1. 95, Paus. 6. 3. 7), and it has been noticed 
that Eleian contestants gained a suspiciously large number of 
victories. An unjust verdict might be rectified by an appeal 
to the Eleian senate.  áàmérpamev: we might expect the 
middle * turn away from ' (so ámorpémogaí rcin trag.), in which 
case ópüüs would be hypallage for 0p0àv keX. (so Pind. Pyth. 
11. 39) ó(xas. Cf. ámorpómo vong Pyth. 8. 91.—28. Dacch. 
is fond of this order, in which a substantive divides a preced- 
ing adj. from a following substantive: ii. 19, 98, v. 8.  ray- 
£évo: the Olympian games were open to all who could prove 
genuine Hellenie descent. Cf. Pind. O7. 3. 18, of the olive 
tree at Olympia : oxtiapóv óirevua £vvóv üv0porrots. 
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29. cTépbavocápevovy : Dacch. avoids the active (éereóávoce 
xairav Ol. 14. 24). —90. «oprurpódoov: Artemis is also ravpo- 
TóNos. &v: only here is the infin. used with the modal 
particle. &» and xe are equally frequent in Baech.—31. The 
wiliness (of his adversary) did not assail the youth with 
tortuous craft. 'lhe meaning *brought the youth to the 
eround * requires the assumption of a violent tinesis (ÉumeAá qw); 
cf. méAace x0ov( O 277. Some would find in the lacuna a 
reference to the training of Alex. —32. kaAAuópo : of Orcho- 
menos, Pind. Pyth. 19. 96.— 33. mou Naus : malo sensw as 
Pind. Ol. 1l. 99, Nem. 5. 98. Té«vaw: 13. 16 mavro(auwt 
TéX»0uis.—S934. In à miscarriage of justice, as in any extra- 
ordinary event, the unrationalistie Greek seeks the presence 
of a superhuman power. Cf. viii. 16, x. 41, Solon 11. 2 
Ken. compares Vv 383-393, 774. The real opinion of the poet 
lies in the second alternative.—35. yvépav: the decision of 
the judges. «oXéómAaykTor terring," without the connotation 
of intentional injustice. Cf. Pind. Ol. 7. 30 ai 06 $pevàv 
rapaxai | mapémNoytav kai coóóv, Eur. Zippol. 240 ape- 
mAdryxÜnv yrópas á*yas, Kaibel 5941. 5 (late) woXvz. apaomíóes. 
— 37. üGyporépa: see on Skol. iii.— S38. yxpvcaAakaTos: 

*of the golden bow,' not *of the golden distaff.! Used of 
Artemis T 70, of Leto Pind. Frag. 139. 1. Hesych. has 
xpvauXákaros* kaXM(ro£os, ?Aakármo "yàp ó roiuós káNauos. The 
passage is an extreme case of the poet/s fondness for epitheta 
ornantia. 'DThe epithet eUxXeis would have been more to the 
point.—39. qpépa : with reference to Artemis' healing of the 
Proitides. See on l. 96 and cef. Anakr. i. 7. Paus. 8. 18. 8 
says that the citizens of Kleitor, near which the cure was 
effected, called the goddess 74epacía. Despite duepos in Pind. 
and the bucolie poets, the word has Pan-hellenie £; cf. 
S.'G. D.-I. 3349. 90, 4699. 172 and see Christ Beirüge z. 
Dial. Pindars p. 41. The epithet serves here, iufelicitously 
enough, to introduce the myth.—40O. à: à relative pronoun 
often occurs at the beginning of the myth (13. 64, Pind. Ol. 
1. 95, 3. 13)... A relative adverb in l. 113 makes the transi- 
tion from the myth. "Afavri4$as: the genealogy is as 
follows 


Belos. 
| | 
Danaos (74). Aigyptos. 
ILypermnestra -— Lynkeus (75). 


Abas - Aglaia. 
| 


| 
elo Akrisios (66). 
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Lynkeus succeeded Danaos as lord of Argos.—41. korévacce 
—iüpócaro; only here with an impersonal object. oA0A- 
AwrToy ; vyós m. Hymn 4. 98. 


43 fl. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 93 f£. —45. mapamAfyv: the transi- 
tive use only here. Either — àvá-ky rjj Tàs $pévas zapamMyyas 
ToLoUc 1, Or opévas is the object of £ev£ac?. Cf. mápópovos Ajccas 
l. 103 and zapádpor. kal mapamNiy, Ti» Oivoutv. Plut. Ponp. 
42. dpévas: óp fails to make position only here; 6p in ii. 8, 
ix. 124.—46. Cf. xparept) üáváyky ZZ 458.  tebfao" : as ávdvykq 
fevyels Soph. PAil. 1025, sórue (vyé&€ Pind. Nem. 7. 6.— 
47. Cf. schol. o 295 à rv ek veórgros ürvemtiNo'yioTíav üuap- 
TovcOv eis "Hpar.—50. Dacch. omits any reference to the 
irreverence done to the £óavov of Hera, which was explained 
by Curtius as symbolicalof the contempt for the older divinities 
of the country.—51. mÀoíro x.r.X. constr. as Hdt. 6. 197 
TNobTQ . . . mpooépuv 'AOmvaiwv. apéópov; only here of a 
wedded wife. "Themis bears the title Ais mápeópos Ol. S. 92, 
but not because of the tradition followed by Pind. in Frag. 
i. 10. Note the labial alliteration in 50-51.—52. eipvfia: 
generally of persons (always in Pind.), but ef. $0óvos e)pvB. 
16. 31 and mAobros eépvo0evis Pind. Pyth. 5. 1.—54. maAwrp. 
vónga&: Artemis turned the fashion of their thought from 
sanity to mad illusions.—56. Cf. Verg. Ecl. 6. 48 Proctides 
implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 


59-81. The settlement of Tiryns by Proitos.—61. á8«- 
ciBóa.: who know no fright when they confront the gov 
ávya0o( in battle. Cf. ii. 155.—62. xaAkáoemies fjp(Ocov: see 
on iv. 10.—63. moAvtÀo: 'envied by many" because of his 
kingly station, rather than *very prosperous.'—65. gAqxpás: 
cf. Pind. Frag. 245 mpó$acts 8Xypo0 (8Xqxpà ?) ylverat veikeos, 
where the grammarians report 8X. — iexvpós, though in Frag. 
xvi 9 it is *feeble,' as probably in Bacch. 13. 194. "The 
expression 8Ayxpás á7' üpxás appears to mean * from a fceble 
beginning, i.e. in childhood.  Tyrrell suggests 8X9yxüs dm' 
&xpas 'from the first infant cry.' Apollod. 2. 1. 1 says that 
Akrisios and Proitos xarà wacrpós &rw Üvres écraolafov mpós 
dAX$Xovs. The enmity of their ancestors descended to the 
children as in the case of Tyndareus and Hippokoon. ávé- 
TaXro: cf. ópwpe veikos Q 107.—68. ijpevrov: see on Sim. 
xiii. 3. áperpob(ko:s: framed on the model of duerpoemr?s B 
212 (cf. dmowó0wos). The last part of the comp. is almost 
quiescent. Lit. *exceeding the measure of right" (cf. uérpua 
kai Otkaua Aristoph. JVubes 1137). gáxais : on the way from 
Argos to LEpidauria Paus. (9. 95. 7) saw a. monument of the 
battle for the kingdom. Apollod. 2. 9. 1 narrates that 
Akrisios expelled Proitos from Argos and that the latter fled 
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to Lykia, where he raised an army and on his return occupied 
Tiryns. The Argive territory was then divided, Akrisios 
receiving Argos, while Proitos kept Tiryns. Paus. (2. 16. 2), 
who does not here mention the rivalry of the brothers for the 
possession of the kingdom, reports that Proitos received Tó 
'Hpatov kai Mióe(av kai Típvv0a. Kai 0c Tpós ÜaXácog TÍfjs ' Apryelas, 
and adds gnj.etá re Tfjs év T, oikrjoecs IIpotrov kai és Tó0e Netreraa, 
4.0. the retxyos ]l. 77. On the other hand Ovid Metam. 5. 936 
says that Akrisios was forced to flee from Argos and then 
attacked his brother. "lhe picturesque addition in 69 ff. is 
probably the poet's own embellishment. —70. Aaxóvras: 
causa]. 


71. ómÀóTepov: partitive apposition with -aióas.— 72. 
Tpí(v: Daech. uses only the infinitive with this particle, 
and does not employ £ws, fcre, or ó$pa (temporal) — 
75. SuwEUrTOo(0 4 of Ares iv. 44, of Kyrene Pind. Pyth. 
9. 4.—77. kàpov: the final syllable is anceps because the 
cola of 77 and 78 make one verse.—'78. mTóÀe: the poet 
follows the tradition that refers the construction of the city 
to Tiryns, the son of Argos. From Paus. 2. 25. S8 we infer 
that the city was already built when the Kyklopes came 
from Lykia to Proitos and fortified it with massive walls. 
Apollod. 2. 2. 1l has raórgv (Tivyns) arg (Proitos) KvxAemTGv 
TELYLOÓV TOV. Neither 0coóüuárovs in ]. 58 nor k«ri(ew in l1. 72 
proves that the IKyklopes built the city, as well as the forti- 
fying walls, at the command of Zeus.  «rígew (settle anew ") 
need not be used of the original foundation, and in 60eoógu. the 
first element is often faint in lyrie poetry.  Tiryns is called 
KuxAcría móMs Eur. H. F. 15; cf. Pind. xxv. 6.—80. irró- 
Borov: of Argos B 287.—82. &v0ev : the relative resumes the 
story interrupted in l. 59.— 84. ouo. three in number 
according to the schol. on Kallim. 3. 236: Lysippe, Iphinoe 
(Hipponoe in Servius), Iphianassa (S rianassa in Serv.). The 
schol. on o 225 mentions only two: Lysippe and Iphianassa. 
Aelian gives the names as Elege and Kelaine. The wife 
of Proitos is called Anteia by Homer; Euripides calls her 
Stheneboia. 


85. 10v . . . kpaG(av: cf Sa. i. 4. £cva: *unwonted.'— 
87. 9o(a£e (0olage ?) : the aor. as in uepujpi£ev A 189. oác7yavov 
duómkes I& 956.—92. TeXMéovs: as r. émTà jivas Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 104.—99. JAÀokTotov : note the Ionic augiment.—94. 
Paus. 8. 18. 7 speaks of a cave cn Mt. Aroanios above Nonakris 
to which the maidens fled. On Mt. Chelmos ( Aroanios) there 
are now to be seen two caves, quite near each other, on the 
brow of the mountain, overlooking the profound glen of the 
Styx': Frazer Paus. 4, 251, who s says that the situation of 
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the caves agrees well with the itinerary of Paus. "The same 
scholar also suggests that the deep cavern on the western side 
of Mt. Chelmos could also be the cave in which the Proitides 
took refuge. Previous to this they wandered throughout 
Argos.—96. JAo)cov: Arkad. 75. 16 has Aovoós as adj. and 
name of the city, Paus. and Steph. Byz. Aoveoi, others Ao0ca, 
of the city. Some have Aovec-. Here the spring in the 
territory of Kleitor is meant which possessed magical pro- 
perties: Phylarch. apud Athen. 2. 43 Fr: kpüvmv à! djs roUs 
TiÓvras ok üvéxeoO0o. Tv TOU olvov óO0jw?v, cf. Vitruv. S. 3. 21 
Qebye 0' éuhv mwyüv. jucágmeNov, &v0a. MeMáyrmovs | Avoápevos 
Aócawns llporríóas àpreuéas (Ellis) | vyávra ka0apuóv Fkoyev dmo- 
Kpódorv, eÜr' áp  àm '"Apyovs | opea rpuxetgs. diNvOov. " Apkaólys, 
Pliny Z. .N. 31. 2. 13. The city of Lusos (now Soudená) was 
situated between Kleitor and Kynaitha in a lofty plain (Leake 
Morea, 2. 110, Curtius Pelop. 1. 397, Frazer on Paus. 8. 18. 7). 
North of Soudendá Dodwell' discovered the cella of a temple 
(cf. 1. 110), which he thought was that of Artemis Hemeresia. 
To the west of the modern village Leake found remains of 
another building (supposed by him to be part of this temple) 
near the middle fountain of the three that ** form the sources 
of the stream which runs through the gorge of Karnési into 
the valley of Clitor." Into one of these springs Melampus 
may have thrown the àzoka0ápuara which he used in purifying 
the mad daughters of Proitos. (Or, possibly, it is the spring 
on the western side of Mt. Chelmos above Soudend, the waters 
of which are regarded by the peasants as possessing the power 
to eure or kill those atilicted with a dangerous illness. One 
of two temples (l. 110) built by Proitos was at Lusoi. Cf. 
Kallim. Hymn to Artemis 2331E.: 2 uév rov lIpotrós »ye 8o 
ékaBlgero vnoís, | 4dXXov uév Kop(gs, Órt ol ovveMé£aro kocpas | oipea 
mAafouévas ü£eiv.a* TÓv. 0  évl. Aovcos | 'Huépy (cf. )uépa, 1. 39), 
oUrveka Ovuày dm &ypiov €Nero mal(ócv. —.A recollection of the 
Achaian settlement of Southern Italy is the Aoveías ( Luceino) 
near Thurioi  Arkadia was the chief home of the cult of 
Artemis. She was in fact regarded as the ancestor of the 
Arkadians, by whom she was called KaXMory, "Yuvía, 'Tépeta, 
Jlyeuóvy, etc.—97. dowikokpaBépgvoto: as 13. 189. «p with 
* Attic ' correption also iu 13. 12. 


99. Boom: Hera's epithet; only here of Artemis. —100. 
àvrévov: always with apocope in Daech. Bacch. has three 
other examples (l. 103, ii. 7, vii. 10). More common in Pind. 
—1002. 'l'ransition to direct discourse withont an introductory 
phrase. "Dhe speech of Pr. may begin with 104. Madness of 
women was eured by the aid of vernal paians to Artemis! brother 
Apollo (Aristox. Frag. 36). —1O06. áàproomárpa - róv üptorov 
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marépa éxovea,  Dacch. sometimes substitutes an ornamental 
epithet for the name of a diviuity.—107. 6mnpockómos : as 
IJiymn91.11. qo0co : an unusual second aorist (Pind. 7^y(A. 
3. 65, and 3. 28 by conj.) Hom. has the form cemi0-. In 
the other version of the legend Melampus effects the cure by 
«a0apuol (the black *hellebore of M.").—109. paviàv: pl. as 
Anakr. xviii, dá0éov: because the Proitides had disregarded 
Hera.—110. -Ta(: the father (l. 40) is implicitly included. 
Only one of Kallimachos! two temples is here mentioned 
—that at Lusoi. Paus. 2. 7. 8 states that the temple of 
Peitho in Sikyon, where Artemis and Apollo were wor- 
shipped, was built by Proitos as a thanksgiving offering 
because his daughters there regained their sanity (cf. Apollod. 
2, 9, 9, In the same temple Meleager dedicated his spear. 
Proitos also founded a cult of Artemis at Oinoe (Eur. 77erak. 
379).—111. pav : elsewhere vo. —112.. ioTav : so ri0ev, iev in 
Pind. 


113. £y(ev: apparently Artemis followed the Achaians 
to Metapontum, if we are to believe the statement in the text ; 
but of this migration of her cult we have no evidence. A 
record of her worship at Metapontum is preserved in Hygin. 
186 and on a eoin Zrit. Mus. Cat, Italy, No. 263. The ruined 
temple there may, as Ken. suggests, have been dedicated to 
her. An ivory statue of Endyinion, the beloved of Artemis, 
was dedicated at Olympia by the Metapontines (Paus. 6. 19. 
11).—114. irmorpójov: Artemis was a lover of horses, Pind. 
vii. có S ;: as eis áAaóe k 5351. |. Or oiav (Housman)?— 
115. fgmeo with es: K 9285 (indie). —117. $écToiwa ^aáóv: 
Artemis was a divinity who guarded the interests of civic 
and social life. 9. 0$pày Anakr. i.—119. Kdáceav: the 
Casuentus, now the Dasiento. Is this Suidas! Kfjeos ?—120. 
(ccav époC: if this is correct, éuot contains an allusion to the 
Nestorid, and therefore aristocratic, ancestors of the poet, 
who eame from Troy with the DPylians and settled Meta. 
pontum (Strabo 6. 964). On his return from "Troy, Nestor 
founded the sanctuary of 'A0gv& Neóovoía near lloiíeaca in 
Keos, the poet's home (Strabo 10. 487). In Miletos, Kos, 
ete. descendants of Nestor established themselves ; cf. Mimn. 
9. |. It may be accident that. Medon, the name of an Attic 
Neleid, is also the nume of the poet'ss father. Especially 
among the western eolonists was the cult of their heroic 
founders kept alive by festivals, and deseent from these 
founders regarded as a great hononr. Pind. Pyth. 5. 74 
refers to his aneestors (Xmápras) 00ev *yeyevvauévot | tkovro 
Ojpavóe Qres Alivyeióat, | épol marépes. For the active éccav 
ef. móNw Cocat Dyth, 4. 973. In the sense of ékricov or katt- 
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ópvcav, €ccavro would be in better accord with usage (cf. 
Pyth. 4. 201). For the retention of -o: before £ccav cf. Of. 
6. 82. 60éccav (Jebb) would remove the difficulty. Against 
the reading of the text is the fact that Metapontum was an 
Achaian colony ; see Strabo /./. and 1l. 114, 126, where, how- 
ever, Áxaiwí may be used in the wider sense. Wilam. and 
Blass read mpovyóvcov (cf. iv. 46 Ms.) éecapévev and supply écrt 
with áAcos, which is harsh. It is still worse to retain zpóyovot 
éccáuevo. and supply vaíove: from 116; cicli is easier; cf. 
Aiseh. wm. 68. xpóvo 'at last, Pind. Pyth. 4. 78, Aisch. 
Agam. 1296 xpóvq nuév dypei IIpiápov. ÓMv dc kéAev6os.—123. 
per: only here with the gen. in Bacch.—125. Cf. xpóvo 
cóuravr. Pind. Of. 6. 56; more poetical than £s vávra xpóvov. 
cvy : of timo, Pind. xv. 1. 


VI. In honour of Pytheas, son of Lampon (cf. Hdt. 9. 78), 
whose victory in the pankration at Nemea is also the subject 
of the fifth JNemean ode of Pindar, which is usually rcferred 
to à contest that took place shortly before the battle of 
Salamis (483 or 481) ; and if this is correct we have in this 
ode of Bacchylides the earliest of his dateable poems. A 
later period is also possible, though the arguments in its 
favour as put forward by Blass (A. M. 53. 983) are not con- 
vincing. "The circumstances that led to the composition of 
two odes are unknown, but the story of Pindar's avarice told 
by the scholiast may point to an unusual situation. Bacchy- 
lides' poem is unquestionably superior to that of Pindar. 

Pytheas was of the noble house of the Psalychidai, several 
members of which fainily were distinguished for their athletic 
prowess. His maternal grandfather Themistios was twice 
victorious in the HEpidaurian games; his maternal uncle 
Euthymenes was a famous gymmnast; and his younger 
brother Phylakidas won two Isthmian victories celebrated 
by Pindar in Zstm. 5 (after 4850) and 6. Christ calls attention 
to the fact that the pankration for youths at Olympia is not 
reported nntil 200 ».c., and at Delphi in 3814 ».c. But such 
contests for dyévewx (cf. Pind. Nem. 5. 6) were held in Keos, 
and they may have also occurred at the Isthmia and Nemea. 
The poem consists of 107 verses (231 according to Blass) and 
is one of the longest in the collection. "lheir native hero was 
naturally à favourite subject with Aiginetans, and the poet 
has happily chosen for the central theme that episode in the 
career of Aias when he withstands the attempt of Hektor to 
fire the Grecian fleet. Cf. O 415 ff., Soph. «as 12731t. The 
ode is badly mutilated. "The verses preceding the mention of 
Aias probably dealt with the foundation of the Nemean games 
by Herakles and with the genealogy of the house of Aiakos. 
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New words: oroóeNis useful, * beneficial, ebeyx?s, 
" . p . 5 * , " 
Üepsiemjs 'insolent in speech,' igepóywos, xvavavOis * dark- 
flowered,! * darkling,! $epekvózjs, * glorious,! * victorions.' 
E . p - 1 ? . gE 3 * 
Metre: dact.-epitrite, with eight periods in the strophe, 
six in the epode. 


1. caer ópov : so Soph. Aias 19; cf. H 219, A 527, clypei 
dominus septemplicis Aiax Ovid Metam. 13. 2. Hesiod has 
Qepecak/s. ÜÓoT: see on Alkm. vii. 3.—85. Oecmecio : vqvciv 
£vlere Bea mibacs müp M. 441, cf. O 597.— 6. "Ekropt xaXkokopvaT1) 
E 699. Vv. 7-46 give the reason for Aias' position in l. 3. 
Cf. v. 59 ff. ómmórc— qrika 5 of a single occasion. 

9. áp(vaTo : the middle only here (to requite Agamemnon's 
insult).—11. 0eóruxov : 0. dcrv v. 12. —18. oo Aetrov: * would 
not yet (oó—oóxér) leave?^; cf. E 7871f.—14. mTüccov (or 
mráccov? cf. mrá£) as vrTócoo A 3jl. pgáxav depends on rr. 
(Y 497, Xen. Kyrop. 3. 3. 18) rather than on árwi. (Z 468). 
ó£éay : ó£v "Apga A 352.—15. kXovéov : the absolute use as 
$ 533 '"AxiMAeUs . . . kNovéov, A 596. Cf. E 96 Osvovr' àg. 
meüLov, ?rpó &0ev kXovéovra $dayyas. ; 


21. The protasis of the simile (Platt ep. Milton Pear. Lost 
9. 986) exactly fills one part of the triad. Cf. ii. antis. «'. 
Qjcv: dveuos Aa(Nami Üicv y. 400.—293. Saltev: only here of 
the wind.—24. ávrácas: àAós ávrócavres Aisch. Suppl. 37. 
ávamem.: cf. dua dX ckivaguévo Hdt. 8. 23.—25. óaccru- 
Bpóre : dacoluBporos 7)ós € 185, davciuBporos Pind. Ol. 7. 99. 
—26. Cf. Verg. Aen. 3. 69 placataque venti dant maria, 
5. 163 placidi straverunt aequora venti; Soph. Aias 674 Gewàv 
T! &yua. rvevpuárov ékoljuae | arévovra móvrov would be parallel, if 
we read oépíg rod, making Boreas subj. of Mj£ev. 8é Te: this 
epie combination occurs in melie poetry only in Bacch. and 
in Sa. xxxv.—27. Cf. mvosj . . . Mva koNrócarvres Anth. 
Pal. 9. 363. 10. 


32. kAw(gow (the epic -ge only here) is probably a 
blunder for &Moíawiw.—986. ima: epic, not in Pind. 
püca. UT! $épos vias '"Axaiv P 645. The Trojaus behold the 
dark cloud of war lined with the bright gleam of hope. The 
figure suggests Pind. Isthm. 7. 38 cevóíav £k xeuuGvos, Aisch. 
Again. 900 xáXNaTov fjuap ék xetua ros. 

43. In Homer Ares does not aid the Trojan attack. Apollo 
is commanded by Zeus to incite Hektor (O 59, 236), but takes 
no part in the assault. Sophokles, like Dacch., does not 
follow the Homerie account in its details.—45. The com- 
bination of Ao£ías with 'AzóXNev is unusual (Aisch. Choeph. 
558).—46. i£ov: epic (E 773).—49. £pev0e: cf. atuart "yataw 
épeicov A 394, where the verb is transitive as usual. For the 
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intrans. use of trans. verbs, e.g. ó4Aów, Ocikvvpa, Telvo, cf. 
Kühner-Gerth Gr. Gram. $373. Wilam. conj. épevee (Hippokr.) 
from fée, Richards évap. $wr. 0 épev0c0.. Hesych. glosses 
épeüÜuv by épvOpiQy.—52. |Xen. cites Plut. PAhok. l: riv óé 
duokievos áperiv . . . al rÓxau. rfjs EXXd0os ügavpáv kal àXagumíf) 
7pós Oó£av €molgcav, which looks like a reminiscence of this 
passage.—53. 'Aperáü: Sim. xxiii. precedes his nephew in 
ersonifying Areta. Pind. has Aáumet 06 caQijs áperá (Isthm. 
]. 22) of athletic excellence.—54. ápavpobrav: cf. Sim. i. 5. 


57. Cf. ka0" 'EXAá4óa fv cTpwooopuevos Theogn. 247.—58. 
ToÀvmAÀdykTav (-rov pap. sec. hand.): Dacch. often uses the 
fem. of comp. adj. (&eikéMos, ákáparos, d Tpakros, kvavómpupos, 
éTiXGptos). — 59. «al pày: 'nay more,' introduces a new 
thought. So in tragedy xal uv marks the approach of a uew 
actor. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 989.  $epekvBéa : * honour-giving'; 
only here asan adj.  depek/óns is the name of the logographer 
and of the philosopher.— 60. Aigina, daughter of Asopos, 
was the mother of Aiakos, for whom Zeus ereated men out of 
ants. Cf. Pind. Jem. 7. 50. "The island is honoured by 
Areta because it was devoted to justice (eUvouov móXv Isthm. 
5. 22) and hospitality ((Vem. 4. 12). Cf. Pind. Frag. 1 &Xewós 
Aiakob Xóyos, kNewà óé kal vavewAvrós | Atywa . . . o0 Oéjw 
o00€ Oikav £civev U(mepBalvovres* olo 0 üáperàv | óeXtves.  EvkAe(a: 
Eukleia here in conjunction with Eunomia as at Athens, 
where they had a shrine and a priest (C. 7. A4. 3. 277, 'E. 
&px. 1884 p. 165, 1. 53). The passage is a picture of the ideal 
Dorian state.—63. Evopía is the saviour of the state, Pind. 
Ol. 9. 16. Her sister is Peace (cf. 1. 66), Mel. Adesp. xiii. 9. 
Eócv. caoóp. is grammatically joint subject of xv. with 'Aperá, 
but in effect — E/vouía caóppov. — Jebb reads the dat. and 
takes c.adverbially. «e for re would be weak.—64. 6oAM(as: 
SEoxhi. 9. 

68. ypeérav: the technical term for the activity of the 
trainer (&XAebrrq4s).—69. Cf. Pind. Nem. 5. 48 (o0, »yNvketáv 
rou Mevárvópov c)v róxa uóxÓcv apogr | éraípeo. xpi 0 am 
'ABavüv rékrov! deÜNgraicw éuuev. | Another famons Athenian 
trainer was Melesias, whose pupils won at least 30 victories 
(Ol. 8. 66). Mention of the trainer is regular in all contests 
for boys and youths (a»évetot), except in the running matches. 
That the Aiginetan athlete did not have recourse to home 
talent may have increased the envy (l. 77) with which the 
suecessful Athenian was regarded.—"7O. 6apà 85: as Pind. 
Nem. 1l. lg. apud suits the sense better than &ua. On the 
word see Ingram JZermathena 2. 217 ff.—738. The uírpa was a 
woollen band to which the leaves of the wreath were attached. 
It is also used for the erown itself (Pind. O/. 9. 84). Its use 
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has been thought to antedate that of the crown and to have a 
religious importance. —'75. Cf. /sthm. 4. 99 IlaveAMáveoct 
épijóuevoi. The four national agonistic festivals are meant. 


76. Ocpovemfs : cf. Üapoóvas (*encouraged ") éméecct v 323; 
here of envy that is insolent of speech. Such an envious 
person was Oepoí-rys, a word that shows the Aiolic form 
0épg-os. "The Ms. has (rw) a8epoiem js, which Jurenka regards 
as *chill of speech, comparing Ovid Aetam. 9. 763 and 
0epatx0Üwv*  Üepuaivov, «yf» kale»v in Hesych.—77. Contrast 
TpÓs yàp TÓ Aaumpóv ó $06vos Biágerac "Trag. Adesp. 547. 19.— 
78. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 95 ff. (where also civ óixq).  codóv: 
of gymnastie skill; in melie poetry usu. of the poet or 
musician.—79. pàpos: cf. Auth. Plan. S4 mavri 9 ém &pyo | 
pOpuos (perhaps by Sim.), Theogn. 1183 ovófva, Kéópr', ai-yal 
$aeguuBpórov TeMoto | ávüp é$op3e', Q ui uos Éémwpfgarat, 
Pind. O/. 6. 74 u. é£ &XNov. kpéuaras $0oveóvrov of the envy 
of the victor.—81. àAa0«a: apparently a Doricized form of 
lonie aA»0e(y. Pind. has aAá6eua. Cf. Pind. OV. 10. 538 P? 
é£eMéyxov | uóvos | aXá0euav. érijrvpov | xpóvos, Bacch. xvi.—82. 
vixüy: Pind. wonld probably have said «et »íkav.  Tav$. 
Xpóvos: so Sim. i. 5, C. 7. G. 2976. —83. kàAXós: with Ionic 
and epic scansion (sometimes in Attic)  Melic poetry else- 
where has kaàAós; Smyth Jonic 8 164. xaAXós is from xaAFós. 
—84. Cf. o 372 £pyov aé£ovew pákapes 0col (cited by Ken.), 
& 65 0eós 0' éwl Épyov dé£m | ós kai éuoi róÓe Épyov aéterat, 
Q ériuiurc. —The last (corrupt) triad returns to the subject of 
Pytheas whose fame is ensured if Kleio has given to the poet 
the gift of song. 


VII. To Kleoptolemos of 'Thessaly, victor at the Petraian 
games with the chariot. The Thessalians were famous for 
their equestrian skill (see on Pind. ix.). "This is the only ode 
of Daech. commemorative of a victory won at a local contest. 
It is also peculiar from the fact that the gnomic element 
occupies the first place. Only the exordium is preserved. 

Metre: dactylo-epitrite ; the strophe of three, the epode of 
five periods. 


1l. capà 9a(govos: Cf. Pind. JVem. 4. 61 ró uópeiuov. Acó0cv 
meTpopuévov, —2. üpuwrov: Dacch. 4. 1S r( $éprepov i) 0eotow 
$(Nov éóvra marvTroOuTOv Aayxávew do uotpav aéÜNov; Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 99 ró 06 ma8eiv cÜ mpOrov aé0Xov.—3. 'The thought 
recalls Pind. Frag. 225 ómórav 0eós avópl yápua mépn, | mápos 
uéXasvav kpaótar éarvdicN£ev. The prosperity of the victor (or 
of his family) seems to have been obscured by a reverse of 
fortune which he had overcome to his greater renown; 2x 
quem manca rit semper fortuna (Hor. Sat. 2. 7. SS. Perhaps 
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the cvuóopá was misfortune at one of the games (cf. Pyth. 8. 
8S7). LIhave followed Jebb in inserting 7' for metrical reasons, 
though the colon in the papyrus after uoXo?ca is against the 
conjecture. In 5 Jur. reads Aaycmrpóv 06 0i] 0y. 1 £p0c.—5. 6€: 
not in Pind. or tragedy except Soph. Antig. 969 ; 3596 Sim. 
XXl  Tevxev: Pind. JVem. 4. 84 ieoóaigova T. $Ta.—7. CK. 
10. 35 ff. uareíe: 0' dXXos aXXoíav kéNevOÓov, üvriwa oTeiywv 
&pvyvcroio 00£as reí£erai. — uvpiat 0 avópQv ériarüuat TÉNovTat. 

1O. 6s: scil. dperà ro/rov; cf. w 9S6 4j yàp 0éjus, Us mis 
(mdp. TÓ map Xepós: 'his immediate duty. Cf. yróvra 7à 
rap To0ós *the immediate future' Pind Pyth. 3. 60, ópovrtóa 
rà» Tap To00s Pyth. 10. 69, và mgó moóós lsthm. S. 18. 
KvBepva : cf. vi. 60 (with csv), ix. 29. If we read xvBepvárat 
(without cóv; so Pind. Frag. 213 óíxq), TÓ T. xetpós is accus. 
of respect.—12. Music and song must observe the law of 
«ócuos. Everything has its fitting time and place (kdNWaros 
kaupós). On the present occasion it is meet for the poet to 
sing the victory of Kleopt.—13. $óppeyyos: the poet either 
ignores the Spartan custom (see on Alkm. xii.) or thinks the 
flute is the only proper instrument.—14. AvyvkAovyets : only 
here  Seeon Terp. vi. 


16. xaÀkórvmos: as in the worship of Demeter with 
cymbals (xaXxokpórov Aau. Pind. Zsthon. 7. 3) or in the pyrrich 
dances.—17. Cf. Hes. JV. D. 694 xaipós 0! émi müciw dpicTos, 
Theogn. 401 xacpós Ó' émi mücw puros | &eyuaotw dvÓpoTGv, 
Pind. OZ. 13. 47 &reras 0' év ékáov | uérpov* vofcat àé Katpós 
&p.gros, Sodamos, in schol. Eur. Hippol. 964, koipg mdvra 
TpócecT. KaXd.—18. «0 tpOovra: of agonistie success; cf. 
i. 91. 6eós: cf. Pind. Ol. 11. 10. —20. Ilerpatov: this epithet 
occurs also in Pind. Pyth. 4. 138, where the scholiasts offer 
three explanations, of which only one deserves recognition. 
According to this, Poseidon formed the valley of Tempe by 
cleaving asunder the rocks and thus giving an outlet to 
the Peneios.—22. Since Ilvpp. vióv cannot well refer to 
Kleopt. after the mention of the victor in l. 19, Pyrrichos' 
son is probably the successful charioteer. 


VIII. ' The Sons of Antenor or the Demand for Helen's 
Surrender.' The double title shows that the 'Avrqgvopióa: and 
"EMérqs ümaírgo:s of Sophokles are in fact one drama. In the 
extant portion of Bacchylides' poem so little reference is 
made to the Antenoridai that it is difficult to justify the first 
title, which has crept in, according to Blass, from the Sopho- 
kleian drama, where the sons of Antenor formed the chorus. 
This dithyramb only touches upon the introduction before 
the assembly, by the Antenoridai, of the embassy that came 
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to Troy before the outbreak of the war to demand the return 
of Helen (P 205 ff. A 139), of which the chief members were 
Menelaos and Odyssens. | All we have is the beginning of the 
scene in the agora at Troy and the exordium of the speech of 
Menelaos packed full of rómo& kowot. We should expect to 
have a specimen of the famous oratory of Odysseus, the reply 
of Paris, the tumult in the assembly, and the rescue of the 
ambassadors by Antenor and his sons (schol. on T' 206, Ovid 
Metam. 13. 2001ff.). Did the ode contain this stirring scene, 
or did it stop abruptly with the injured husband's attack on 
Hybris? How far did the dithyramb permit the curtail- 
ment of the myth, which in ix. is recounted with a fullness 
that is almost epic?  Crusius would answer the question, 
which is practically insoluble with the present evidence, by a 
reference to the abruptness of Hor. Carm. 1. 8, Epod 1. 17, in 
which he finds another instance of the Roman poet's depen. 
dence on Greek models. "The parallel is imperfect, because the 
Greek dithyrambs were composed for public presentation. 

In the verses lost at the beginning mention was made of 
the fact that Antenor and Theano, who was a priestess of 
Athena (Z 29S), had fifty children (schol. Q 496), whereas 
another legend reported the number as nineteen. In conse- 
quence of the Hellenie sympathies of Antenor his family was 
spared in the sack of Troy and settled at Kyrene. It is 
improbable that the ode was composed for one of their 
descendants. "The sources of the poem are the J/;ad and the 
KAypria, Lines 14-90 are quoted, with variations, by Clement 
of Alexandria Strom. 5. 731. 

New words : óe£íorparos, 0eX£temis * of persuasive eloquence.? 
—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. "The strophe contains seven, the 
epode six, periods. Possibly vv. 1 and 2, 3and 4 in thestrophe 
are to be joined. 


l. TaTfp: Antenor. «eüfovXos: Ant. is mezvvuévos T 148. 
—Q9. maí0ecou.: cf. mralóecow '"EXNávov Pind. Isthm. 4. 36, 
Avóàv mai0as Hdt. l. 97, xotpot 'Axauiv Hom.  pó0ov: the 
proposition of the embassy to plead the justice of their cause 
(Aóvyor Gikatoc 1. 11) in the convocation of the Trojans. 


7. 8e&io rpa rov üyopáv : * the assembly-place where the folk 
congregates. ^L. and S. cite only three compounds in óezt- 
from óéxouat..— ets: only here and in eicávrav ii. 110. Bacch. 
has és 8 times before vowels, 13 times before consonants.— 
8. aj6áes Xóyos: * voiceful, momentous report. So a/ó!uat- 
'loudly proclaim.' Cf. xócpov aj0áevra Aóyev Pind. xxvi, 
$wvácvra Aóyov Bacch. Frag. 61 (35), avó&ra. $áris  Aisch. 
Ewm. 380. Eur. Medea l4 j0wv a$0a0évrov óOujár is 
different.—9. Cf. v. 100. —10. Cf. T' 112 £Nróuevot maaca0at 
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ót(vpoÜ ToXéuoto, —11. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 70 rís yàp àpxà 
óétaro vavriMas; In Pyth. 4. 99 we have éméov dpxero, but 
the active in dpxe Üurov Nem. 3. 10. The Greeks were not 
offended by the pleonasm in piros dpxew.—12. IIXevo8ev(6Gas : 
sce on Sites. xi.  OeA&vemet : cf. 0eMEuueNjs Kaibel 1053. Of 
Menelaos as an orator Homer says (T 215) émirpoxáógv à^yópevev, 
| ra0pa. uév, àXXà iáXa. Aeyéws, érei o9. moNéuv0os, | ot0" üQagap- 
Toe- js. In Daech. he has become moXAénv60os. | Homer repre- 
sents Odysseus as the chief orator on this occasion.—13. 
kowvàcas : scil. yüpvr, a bold constrnction. Or an unusual 
nse of the active, with which we may couipare ix. 70 (vi. 49), 
Aristotle A reta l. 13. vvkri kowácavres 066v Pind. 7'yth. 4. 115 
is not grammatically parallel, nor is Pindar's use of the active 
of eiplakw, Ópémw, mpáacw, àvaüév. | Honsman conj. e'mémAois é 
(2.6. y&pvv ; cf. Pind. OI. 9. 14). 


15. Zebs ójipé6ov: as Hes. 7'heogon. 529.— 16. Cf. «a 32 
olov 0j vv 0cobs Bporol airióevrau, | €£ uéov yáp act kák? Cupevau* 
oi 06 kal a$rol | eógow  árac8aMqxgsw  Umépuopor &Nye! éxovaw. 
Contrast I'164 0€o( vé uoc afriol. eiaw. — 'l'he point of view is 
different in Bacch. Frag. 50 (21) mávreec. 0varoic( Óaiguv 
éméra£e mTÓóvovs üXNowiuw  dXNovs. Cf. Plutareh 1049 r, who 
quotes Enr. Frag. 447 €i 0eo( r( ópQsw aloxpóv, otk cicw 0col 
and 434 ró jgerov ecimas, aíiriácacÓn. 0co0s.— 17. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. 1. 9 of e$O0nquovía : ei 0' à» kal moXÓKowov.  év péoQ 
Ke(rav: in Hom. érv uéecowt x. is used of actual position. Cf. 
Mel. Adesp. 1.—18. i0eíluv: cf. Y 580; opposed to cexoXal 
ólxac, — Dike is justice considered from the point of view of 
social institntions. Themis is absolute right, the eternal, 
divine law. | Each may be the mápeüpos of Zeus.  óíkm is 
given effect by means of vóuo. — Cf. Pind. O/. 13. 6 év rà yàp 
Eivoula vaiet, kacvyvüjra 7€, ... | Alka kal óuórporos Eipyva....] 
maies ebBovAov O£juros, Hes. T'heogon. 902, Mel. Adesp. xiii. 9. 
—19. Ofgwros: this gen. is preserved as an archaism in 
Plato Zep. 380 A.— 20. óvorüveov maiües Z 127.  aovotkov : as 
Ariphron 2, cf. Soph. Antig. 451. 


21.4&...'"Ygpis: epic separation of the (demonstrative) 
article from its nonn; Pind. OQ/. 19. 5.—21. aióNe weóóet 
Nem. 8. 295. — aióNos varies with ouíXos in this sense. —22. 
&ap Bs — à5cjs, Ibyk. i. 8.—25. 8': apodotie (Lat. at) & 54, 
Pind. O/. 7. 5.—27. The Giants are P)Bpuwral $Ores Kaoibel 
831. S. Laàs maióas: etymologieal play as wwyevéwv ávópv 
es. yeyávrov  Batrach. "7, vywyeviis orparós *ycyávrov. Soph. 
T'rach. 1058. 


IX. *The Youths or Theseus?: possibly à paian in honour 
of Apollo. The legend of Theseus' descent into the sea in 
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quest of a token of his divine origin which forms the subject 
of this splendid lyric, appcars in various works of art, some 
of which are contemporaneous with the poet. 


1. A mural painting by Mikon in the  Theseion at Athens Paus. 1. 17. 
3), the date of which is generally believed to be 468-460 np.c., though it is 
placed earlier by 801mie scholars. — Robert dates the fresco 474/32. — Appar- 
cntly Mikon and Bacehylides drew from a comnion souree which is 
unknown to us. 

2. Tho kylix of Euphronios found at Caere and now in the Louvre 
(Baumeister fig. 1877, J. H. S. 18. pl. xiv), dates about 490 n.c., and shows 
the ineetiug of Theseus and Aimphitrite (1l. 109 ff.), at which Athena (1. 7) 
is present. The ring (l. 60) does not appear, but there are dolphins (1l. 97) 
and a Triton. Some arehaeologists fiud traces of the erown (1. 114). 


3. The Franqois amphora at Florenee ( Wiener Vorlegeblütter 1888, pl. iii., 
J. II. S. 18. 280) by Klitias and Ergotimos. By the side of a ship, on 
which inen and. youths are depicted in attitudes of astonishment,'a man 
is represented swiinmning. Kenyon thinks that this figure is '"l'heseus 
(1. 1159), but with greater probability Robert (and Heberdey Avreh.-epigi. 
Mitth. eus Ocsterr. 13. 19) hold that he is a sailor making for the shore, on 
which we see a band of seven youths and seven maidens led by '"lieseus 
with the kithara.  Aeeording to this view tho scene is laid at Delos and 
takes place elose to the shore. 

4. A red.figured krater of the fifth eentury in the Museo Civico at 
Bologna (Mus. ital. 3. pl. i., J. 4I. S. 18. 277) represents Amnphitrite pre- 
senting a wreath to Theseus, who is borne in the armis of Triton, Poseidon's 
son. Poseidon himself reclines on a «Acvy and remains a passive spoe- 
tator. The stern of the ship appears ou the left. Though ring and 
dolphin are absent, this vase is the nearest approach to the seene as 
represented by Daeehylides. Robert thinks it is dependent on Mikon's 
painting. 

5. The Triease ainphora found at Ruvo (J. HJ. S. 18. 279) represents 
Theseus shaking hands with Poseidon, who is the ehief figure in the 
seene. Dehind Poseidon stands Amphitrite with the wreath. This is 
the only vase that shows the ring, bnt even here it seems to be enelosed 
ina box. There are no dolphins. 


6. A red-figured krater of tho early part of the fifth century, found at 
Girgenti and now in the National Library at Paris (J. H. S. 18. 278, 
Roscher 1. 1679). The sceno is that depieted in No. 5. 'l'he dolphins and 
ring are absent. On tho variations and the interrelation of these 1nonu- 
ments see Sehreibor A4bh. d. süchs. Gescli. 17. 132 and Robert Hermes 
83. 132. 


Euripides! Theses, the scene of which was laid in Crete, 
followed Bacchylides in depicting the strife between "Theseus 
and Minos. "The brief account of Pausanias (1. 17. 3) seems 
to depend directly or indirectly on Dacehylides. Hyginus 
(Astr. 2. 5) gives the story as told by the poet with additions 
that point to the use of other sources by the mythographer. 
Thus he says that the scene took place after the arrival in 
Crete, that Theseus received the ring from the Nereids and 
the crown from Thetis, *though others say that he reeeived it 
from the spouse of Neptune,' and that the erown was given to 
Ariadne by Theseus and set among the stars by Dionysos. 
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Vv. 199.132 indicate that the poem is a paian, but Servius' 
designation (on Verg. .4en. 6. 21) of it as a dithyramb, 
which represents the generic title of the Alexandrian age, 
is possibly the usage even of the fifth century. I6 was 
sung at Delos where Theseus on his return had founded a 
shrine and instituted a sacred dance (the yépavos) in honour of 
Apollo, to whom he had made a vow on the journey to Crete. 
The festival at Delos is thus an imitation of the celebration 
of the rites established there by 'Theseus ; just as the annual 
offering at Phaleron recalled the sacrifice made there upon 
the hero's happy return to Attica.  Crusius recalls the fact 
that Delos was the island of divers and suggests that at the 
festival of Theseus there were diving matches which com- 
memorated the exploit of the Athenian hero. In the cult. 
song the myth was the essential feature, and the only passage 
which connects the poen directly with the worship of the god 
is appropriately placed at the end. The charaeter of the 
festival rendered unnecessary any explicit reference to the 
Minotaur, who is only alluded to in ll. 24, 96. -The date of 
the poem is uncertain, but the selection of a legend of Theseus, 
whose bones were brought in 469 from Skyros to Athens, 
points to a period when the Attic city was claiming the empire 
of the sea. The Athenians associated the cult of Theseus 
with that of his father Poseidon (Paus. 10. 11. 5). Aigeus is 
merely Poseidon heroized. It willbe remembered that Pindar 
wrote a *prosodion to Delos ' (vi.) for the Keians, who had a 
banqueting hall at Delos (Hdt. 4. 35). With the character 
of Minos as drawn by Bacch. ef. Plut. 7'hes. 16 ó M. óteréA« 
KaKQs dkoücv Kai NotOopotjuevos év rois 'ArriKois Üeárpois. 

New words: àMraiérgs *denizen of the deep,' áva£pórvrns 
*lord of the thunder," ápérauxuos * who rejoices in the spear,' 
éparóvuuos of lovely name, 0eXguós *yielding, iuepdumv£ 
* with the head-band of desire,' Xezrrómpvpvos * of slender stern, 
ueyaXNoUxos *grasping,' *arrogant,' moXéuavyis. * with the aegis 
of war,' mvpié&eipa, * with mane of fire,' épevoápas *of sober 
mind, xpvoeómXokos * woven with gold." 


Tautometrie responsions occur only in ihe strophes and 
Eustrophes: 7—73, 17-283, 18-107, 19-85, 920—109; 
20—86, 36—79, 43-109.  Non-tautometrie responsion is 
very frequent. In the first system each of the divisions of 
the triad is complete. 

Metre: cretic (cf. |l. 4) or paionic. The following feet are 
employed: — — —-— first paion, —— — — third paion, 
—— — — fourth paion, — — — cretic, — — — bacchius, 
— — —— in which —.— has the value of a single —, and 
—— . — in which —— has the value of a single —. All of 

) 2E 
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these feet occur in Pind. O/. 2, Pyth. 5 according to J. H. 
Schmidt. "Phe variations between the corresponding verses 
are freer than in any paionic ode of Pindar. The arrange- 
ment of the verses is especially diffieult, and the division of 
the feet often uncertain. Some apparent irregularities await 
further investigation. Keeping the received colometry I 
have followed in the main, though with much hesitation, the 
exposition of Housman (C. R. 12. 13: f£). , Both Christ and 
Jurenka desert the colometry of the papyrus and propose a 
different metrical scheme that admits trochaic and logaoedic 
cola. Wilamowitz regards the metre as double-iambs. 


1. The poet plunges at once zm medias res. kvavómpopa : 
contracted from xvarompéepa Sim. 941; véas kvavompoelpovs 
conj. for -mpupetovs y 209. popa is from  *mpwFewpa. — Bacch. 
has kÜavo- except in 13. 31 (xvàveov). gév: see on i. 16, and 
cf. 10. 47.  pevékmvmov: ós uévev rv. TOv domiówv krimov (cf. 
Aisch. Sept. 100); cf. aóewciBóas ii. 155.—2. dàyXaoís: the 
stereotyped word for youthful persons: dX. -aióes Pind. 
Isthm. 6. 62,—39. o)povs includes the maidens (cf. l. 43). 
The sacrifice to the Minotaur consisted of seven boys and 
seven girls (Sa. 144, Plato Phaidon 58 aA, Eur. H. PF. 1326, 
Plut. 7'Àes. 15, Servius on Verg. Aen. 6. 21). According to 
Proklos, Chrest. 249, "Theseus accompanied the expedition 
voluntarily. Hyginus' statement that there were six boys 
points to the inclusion of Theseus (cf. Apollod. epit. 1l. 4). 
'Inóvov: (the non-Ionie form as in Homer) includes the 
Megariauns as in N 685 (cf. on 1l. 14). The Athenians were 
the chief representatives of the Ionic race (Hdt. 1. 147 eici óe 
müvres "Ioves, 0cot dam! " A0gvéwv "yeyyóvaot kal "Asrarotpua d»yovot 
ópr5v, Solon in Arist. 'A0. mo. 5. 2 vyatav ?"Iaovías of Attica). 
See on x. 2.—7. «qoXegaí(Nu(0s: cf. moNeuókNovos of Pallas, 
DBatrach. 275. In Frag. 52 (B. 23) Athena is called xypécavyis 
(Mss. xpvcavyls ; but. Et. Mag. 518. 54 has ueMàvavyics, and the 
words do not fall under the ev-Xokaguís class, Chandler 716). 
The aegis is the symbol of the storm-cloud, and here (1. 6) it 
is Athena whose power over Boreas softens the fury of his 
blast. 'lhesens' mother Aithra was a priestess of the goddess. 
On the Euphronios' vase Athena wears the aegis. Some read 
meAeguat^yi0os. —8.. xvioev : love stings like a nettle, Hdt. 6. 62, 
Eur. Med. 568, 'TTheokr. 4. 59. Mívei: as ygdrpoi Pind. 
Isthm. 7. 24, djpot (? H 453. In the legend followed by 
Daecch., Minos himself collected in Attica the tribute to the 
Minotaur. Héellanikos in Plut. 77es. 17 says the captives 
were not selected by lot (as in Euripides' Z'heseus) but chosen 
by Minos, who picked out Theseus first of all.—9. ipepág.- 
TvKos: the snood of Aphrodite is iuepóes. "The epithet is 
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more effective than Pindar's Avrapáumvi of Mnemosyne or 
xpvcdumvt of the Muses and Horai.—11. capOeviküs: see on 
Alkm. vii .—12. O6(yev: with the usual gcn. (Pind. has the 
dat.).—139. 6é: the particle begins a verse in viii. 25 and in 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 180. Aevkay : of fair rs as Eur. £7. 1023; 
not *blanched with terror. Cf. Phryn. ii. mopni&oy : the 
Ionic form as in the lyries of the drama, Do TOpda Or zapdáa. 
—14. 'Epí(foia: so Hyginus and the Francois vase ("E«mífoua 
accord. ": Klein) Paus. calls her Periboia. She is probably 
identical with Eriboia, the daughter of Alkathoos of Megara, 
wife of Telamon and mother of Aias (13. 69, Soph. 44?as 569, 
Pind. Zsthm. 6. 45). The statement in Plutarch, T7Aes. 29, 
that Theseus married Periboia, the mother of Aias, is 
due to confusion of the names. xaAÀko0ópaka: xaA«eo0. in 
Homer. 'The poet cares more for the high-sounding epithet 
than for the tradition (Plut. ZAÀes. 17) that Theseus and 
his companions bore no arms by order of Minos.— 15. 
Ilav8(ovos. See on x. 15.—17. péXay ' sombre," *indignant.' 
The eyes are rarely called black in Greek (41makreont. 16. 
12) Hippokr. has 4e^avóó0aAuos; Óupaci kvavéowi Jlymmu 
17. 15; cf. Hor. 1. 32. I1, A. P. 7 migris oculis sigroque 
capillo. 'The addition of v-' ó$pówv (cf. bm! óQp)cw oce 
5 230, while iró with the gen. —imréx) may connote Theseus' 
&Myos (19).  uéMav is not predicate.—18. 6O(vaccv: from 
Odo ; cf. Eur. Or. 1450.— 20. pev: here and 74, is used to 
vary eimev. This is the only case of the imperf. (or aor. ?) of 
the epic eipo *say'; but, as Earle points ont in C. &. 19. 395, 
for etpero Oeórepov some of the ancients read epe 7ó 0. in A 513. 
The active present occurs only in 8 162, X 137, » 7.— 21. 
9o toy ; not sanctioned by divine law ; cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 36— 
22. kvBepvás : cf. Pind. xxix., $péves yàp a/TroD Ovuóv qQako- 
cTpójovv Aisch. Pers. 767. — 23. peyaAobxov : from ueyaXo 4 
oxos (£xc) ; in sense mAeovékrzgs. | Apart from prepositions, 
only substantives are used as the prior member of compounds 
with -oxos. Ken. suggests ueyaAavxorv. 


24. Cf. rTó uópsciuov Aó0ev. mempwpuévov ékoepev Pind. Nem. 
4. 61.  uotpa éx 0eQv occurs in Aisch. 4 gan. 1026, 0eó0ev noipa 
Pers. 101, uoipa 0cGv y 269, Sol. 183. 30. aykpamüs: uotpa 
«puraucj T 410.—25. The scales of Justice: //ymn 3. 324, 
Anth. Pal. 6. 967. 4; cf. Aíka émippére: Aisch. Agam. 250. 
pére.: not used tr ansitiv ely (as are érippémo, karappémo) except 
in Aisch. Suppl. 405 ; hence:- eis à 7t (?.e. emp. aicav) pémei.— 
27. ékmATcopev : tiémyoe potpap Hdt. 3. 142, mempeuévav 
poipav éxmNjcas Eur. El. 1290.—29. & xai: ! eranting that, 
dist. from xai ei *even supposing that.'—390O. ivo: with accus. 
only here in Baech. có 'at the foot of' takes dat. or accus. 
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(óró "YuyceQ and bro "Tuyccóv Hdt. 60. 1397). «póradov: cf. 
kporádos "EAukGvos Anth. app. 94; Aitna *aías uérwmov Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 30, óópi? YIapracia Ol. 13. 106.—31. Baech. follows 
Homer (E 321) in making Europa the daughter of Phoinix 
(Solvcca l. 54). Others called her the daughter of Agenor. 
In a lost poem Bacch. treated of the rape of Europa (schol. 
M 992). éparóvvpos: cf. Stes. xii. ; not — épará (a word used 
by Bacch. only of inanimate objects); cf. Eur. Z. T. 135.—33. 
$éprarov: emphatie position. Sarpedon and Rhadamanthos 
were Minos! brothers. Praxilla wrotea poem on Karneios, who 
is also called a son of Zeus and Europa. | àÀAá : sec on Sa. i. 22. 
—84. 0vyárnp: Aithra,1.59. àóveot: óvfailsto make position 
as in Pind. xxx. 4; x» in xiii. 7; 0v i. 61, 94, Frag. 50 (21).— 
35. mÀaccao: cf. Aisch. Prom. 897, Soph. O. T. 1099. 
Kither Poseidon or Aigeus (cf. No. x.) was the possible father 
of Theseus; cf. Apollod. 3. 15. 7. ]. 1f »X. exchanged places 
with ueyetoa l. 31, it would help the metre (Housman).— 36. 
xpUccov: fcostly.'—37. iómÀokov: see on Alk. xiu. The 
metre seems to demand a short syllable after iomA.: "ye 
Jebb, zpo- | káAvuga. Richards, ká- | Avg! àó6 Ludwich. | But 
— — — may-2— — ——.—388. káAvppa: cf. Aisch. Agam. 
1178. Nmpni8es 2 Nypíjs kópas 102. 'l'he usage here does not 
support Didymos * On the epinikoi of Daech.,' who says that a 
distinction was made between the * Nereids,' the legitimate 
children of Nereus by Doris, and the * danghters of Nereus,' 
his offspring by other women.—39. rà: so the papyrus; if 
correct, an epie reminiscence (A 418) The Attics probably 
used the dative (Soph. O. 7. 511, Plato 7Aea:t. 179 v). 
ToAépapxe: "AxaiQv m. drip Aisch. Choeph. 1072. Kvocatov: 
the synizesis'is not more strange than that in yevíóc» Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 9225. Perhaps Kvweco0 is the correct reading.—42. 
épavvóv: in Hom. only of places; cf. Sim. 45. Pind., who 
avoids épavvós, has éparóv $áos. To help the metre Richards 
would read 4! áufpóro'! iOetv é£pavvóv | áoÜs $áos.—4 3. i5ev 
óáos-'live?; cf. A 88, Prax. ii. Note the aorist, where we 
might expect the present. éme& in a conditional relative 
protasis of the ideal form ; cf. üre E 248, émei dv I 304, émei9) 
Plato Hep. 516 A. Herwerden conj. ér, ei  r8éev: ico 
are regularly opposed to vap0évo. (jí0co. kal rapÜévo, X, 593), 
but the word here includes the maidens as in 93, 128. — 2jt0eot 
appears to have been the technical name for the Athenians 
offered to the Minotaur (Plut. Tes. 15).—44. $apáceas: cf. 
y 269.—45. xep&y Bav: v. 91. 


47. àápérauxpos : 9.0. ápeokóuevos rj alxuj. The r as in 
Beravetpg  Alkm. xvi. (Waekernagel) Ken. connects with 
dperáo : * puissant with the spear,' *of the valiant spear'; not 
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*armed with justice.| — 49. (iTepábavov: *|pre-eminent' ; 
rarely used im bonam partem (Plato Phaidon 96 A).—50. 
Helios daughter Pasiphaé was the wife of Minos. xXoÀoec. 
firop : cf. « 480 xoNocaro knpó0,, Hes. T'heogon. 508 éxóNwae 0é 
pav $iXov fjrop. —51. bowe pfTw : as 193, 0 678. moTouv(ay : 
* pew and strange? ; cf. Aisch. Prom. 102. —52. pyeyaXoc8evés: 
cf. l. 67. Pind. has both jueyaXoo0evós and ueyaoterjs.——54. 
Téke: cf. ll. 30, 35. Pind. would scarcely have used the 
same word ; cf. 93, 98, 41.—596. «evpiéQepay : $Xoyós Toryova 
Aisch. Agam. 306, cwvpwmóv kepavvóv Prom. 667.—58. 'Tpo- 
tuvío: with Attie-Ionic $; cf. l. 13. Tpo- (wms.) is the 
spelling of the imperial period.—59. d$vrevceev : of the mother 
as Eur. Med. 834. 0 9vreécas is regularly opposed to 7 7ekotca. 
—62. c óàpa —éavróv (cf. ii. 91) as in T0 eQpa ogfew. — Cf. Gikere 
cdcpuara Eur. Bacch. 600. But áy^aóv may be taken with the 
subst. Ellis and Pearson read 0pdcet có, Jurenka 6p. cóv, 
but elsewhere — — — - — ———. marpós... Oópovs: cf. 
Na. i. 7.—63. àÀós: the gen. as in ávéóv àXós A 359, d'yowro 
v4cov Soph. Phil. 613.—64. ai: not nsed by Pind.  Baech. 
has this form elsewhere only in ij. 5. a? &? is not * whether? 
(cf. Goodwin M. T. 491). kAvm: see on Sa. i. 6.—65. Kpóvuos: 
usu. K. zaís.—6 6. àvafigpóvras: see on Hi. 10. JDacch. has 
* Attic! correption before 8p only here and ii. 109; before yp 
only ix. 108.  pe&éov : see on Alk. i. ]. 


67. eixáv : for the sake of variety, here the acenus., in C5 
the gen., after kAów. | Cf. éxNvor ab)» £80, &Nvev ad02s x 311 ; 
so with áxo/w Ht. 29. 114 àkoveas rovrwv, 9. 115 ákovcas rara. 
Both constr. m one line, Eur. /*upjy. 87.— 68. Mívo makes 
— — — — — — —-— (as in 9l if we read zvéovo?). | Mívot is 
hardly possible, and not paralleled by zpwci (conj.) H 403. 
$orevce: cf. Pind. xx., Zsthon. 6. 12 oív vé ol 0aigwv. $vrete 
0ó£av.—'7O0. may8epkéa : *conspicuous,! pev : see on viii. 13. 
We expect $iXov and «aia (zat0a $(Xov ruv 11 460). Or is 
$. T. iu apposition to M.?—72. xépa : this form as in 8. 3. Cf. 
tenditque ad. sidera, dextram Verg. Aen. 12. 196. Elsewhere 
Bacch. uses the plur. in this constr. (mérace xetpas?); as in 
tendens ad. sidera, pal'nas Verg. Aen. 1. 93, tendo ad. coelum 
sanus 3. 176. Jen. reads xetpe mérace (cf. 6 115).—76. c9 
emphasizes the imperative as in I 301 (Jebb); cf. Xen. 
Kyrop. 5. 5. 21, Aisch. Agam. 1061. ópvv' is better taken 
for ópyw(cY(o) than as another example of the strange active 
(n. on viii. 13), which is, however, not without parallel. 
With Opvw(oY(o), cf. uápvao YI 407, odo c 171. fapbiBpopov: 
B. küua Eur. Hel. 1305; of music in Lasos.—77. Kpov(6as 
of Poseidon as x. 21, Korin. i., Anth. Pa/. 6. 164. 2, Nonn. 
Dion. 6. 350. Pind. O/. 6. 29 has Iloceiáevi Kpovíg.— 
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82. àyeküjum Ter : an unusual use.— 83. ém': Dacch. avoids 
the pregnant use of dá76.—84. caes: éoráÜ5v as a middle 
p 463 éorá0ün "óre mérpy, Pind. Pyth. 4. 84. qóvrvov : of &Acos 
Aisch. Pers. 109.—85. 0cXqpóv : cf. Aisch. Suppl. 1098 mora- 
pois à ol 0uà& xopas 0cNeguóv (—javxov) Tua xéovow. |. 0. seems 
to be a bye-form of &e0eXyuós * willing? : Hes. W. D. 118 oi 9' 
€ÜeNyuol | ?jovxor &pyy' événovro. Another pair is 0eXjuov and 
éQeNjuuv. —88. Vo xev kar! o)pov : * kept the ship before the 
wind.' Cf. ?yw 'steer' x 91, Hdt. 6. 95. The words will not 
bear the translation *stop the ship, which was running before 
the wind? (xárovpor Housman).—89. ó6óv: *issue'; mópovve 
KéAevÜov Apoll. Rhod. 4. 549. 


9O. Cf. vaós okvmróurov Enr. I. T. 1136.  8ópv: as Sim. 
xil. 7. cóc: imperf. of coév (—oceíw) 'drive,' elsewhere 
cobüua. The v of óópv seems due to the c(c) which the verb 
shows in éccóquot, Oopvo(c)óos, Oopvccógs etc. So Tt cebauro 
Y. 198. Blass finds a like case in 13. 63 zz poóó[raxvv]— 7€ 
Fpoó. Such lengthening is excessively rare in the Attice period 
and open to suspicion. The sentence is asyndetie.—91. 
Bopeás: adj. as Bopeáóas mvoás Aisch. Frag. 195. fra or 
dyra is necessary unless — — — — can—- — — ——. Hom. 
has óewwós à; O 626. See on Sim. xvii. —92. 'AQavà(ov : with 
a, as in vyepaué. Eur. H. P. 115, óc(Natos. Aristoph. P. 850, 
duNaO0vavos Vesp. 282.—94. Tóvrov8e: as x 48. Here sróvros 
and méAayos (l. 77) are not distinguished ; see on Pind. x. 13. 
KüTr&: with the gen. only here (and once in Pind.).—95. 
Aepíev: 'gentle.  Snidas has Xeipóó$8aNa40s Ó Tpoaqvets éxev 
ros óÓÜaANuo/s and Xe«pióevra* repmvá, 50a.  'l'he usage here is 
à bold extension of Aeípios, Xeuióenca Oy. CE. also Xe«ióecs xpos 
N 830.—97. 'l'he dolphins recall the legend of Arion. On the 
ÉEuphronios and Bologna vases a Triton appears.—99. i(mrmiov: 
a fixed epithet that is somewhat inappropriate here (see on 
Alkm. xxi 7) Cf. N 19 f£, Verg. Aen. 1l. 154, Servius on 
Georg. 1l. 12 ideo dicitur (Pos.) equum invenisse, quia, velox est 
eius qwumen et mobile sicut mare. | Stes. 49 has kotkwrvóxuv 
UrTov Tpóraws llooeióáv, Pind. Pyth. 4. 45 immápxov IILocet- 
Oüwrvos.—1O00. péyapov: terminal accus., so 7jA0ov gu. Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 134, ád(kero 0óuovs Pyth. 5. 29.  ''his construction is 
rare with $épw (l. 97). éyapov is the palace of Poseidon.— 
102. £5e0e€: this is expressed on the bologna krater by the 
bristling hair of Theseus. | oAf(ov: of a god, Aisch. Swppl. 
526 (lyric).—104. Cf. X 214ff—105. ore (?): as Alkm. 
iv. 41; Gore Baech. vi. 21. Cf. T 366 ocel re vpós oéAas. 
àpó(: as áuói kóuacs Pind. Of. 13. 39; cf. below l. 124, 
X. 03; cf. epi x. 47. —107. B(vnvro seems a certain reading ; 
Aiolic for éówéovro. xópo: ef. Arion 5.—108. vypós * supple; 
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of feet Pollux I. 215, of a dancer ib. 4. 96.—109. &Xoxov 
$(Xav: Z482. It is a fine touch that the son of Aithra by 
Poseidon should receive the attest of his divine descent from 
the wife of Poseidon. This motif reappears on the vases. 
Herakles fared differently at Hera's hands. — 110. The 
metre differs from 21, 44, 87, but the tautometrie responsion 
of 109 with 20 and 43 may perhaps be urged against Hous- 
man's proposal to read ióe in 110 and place ceuváv in 109. 
Jebb's eeuvompóscrov and ceuvofoGrmiw (each beginning with a 
cyclie dactyl) are not probable. Possibly eeuváv is a gloss on 
Bocomiv (Sitzler) ^ épavotcw: cf. v. 43.—112. àióva of the 
papyrus, if correct, is an unknown word for * mantle, (cf. 
124). Ellis conj. óíav, Jebb eiavóv, Robert &zAoióa, Tyrrell 
atóNav Topoipav, Peppmüller ócvrAóióa, comparing 7 241 ó(rAaxa 
Topóvpégr and OurAót0a OcrNovuévgv. xXavióa, Walker 'Awwva 
(—'Hióvg one of the Nereids) with &ÀXu a Thessalian cloak, 
for&vw. (Dut the sense demands that the subject of ézétgkev 
must be Amphitrite.) This mantle is not represented on the 
vases for artistic reasons. A xdAvuga had been given to 
Aithra by the Nereids; now her son is honoured in like 
manner by their queen. 





113. ojos : Theseus' hair was like that of Odysseus, (931. 
—114. mÀókov: according to another and possibly older 
version the wreath was presented to Theseus by Ariadne, who 
received it as a bridal gift from Dionysos. 1t saved him in 
the fight with the Minotaur. "The possession of this object 
would be proof enough to Minos that Theseus had been 
acknowledged as Poseilon's son. He does not bring back 
the ring : ?/ Jégitime sa naissance divine sans se faire le serviteur 
du roi de Crete (Weil).—116. 8óÀvs: cf. Sa. i. 2; two 
endings as in Euripides. For mietrical reasons Honsman 
conj. éóvov. épepvóv: *dark' i.e. the roses are closely inter- 
twined (Blass eipuévov, Reinach épavvóv).—117. ümwTov: cf. 
1. 57.—118. Oéocw : ri0guu — moiéeo ; cf. 1l. 70 and 0 465; 0éois 
—'Toínua Pind. O/. 3. $. $pevodpacs — $perpeo. S0 Pind. has 
xaXKoápas —XxaXküpms, xepudpas, Herodas vospgs. — 1n $pevoápaus 
the form $pevo- is due to the analogy of $pevoBAaBz)s, -mNwyis 
etc. For the double forms, cf. mravr-ápkys and avr-o-Tópos. 
—119. vàa: elsewhere in Dorie vaóv and vv. The form 
looks like a Doricized v5a.  XemTómpupvov: *' with agile, 
slender stern. -Aoia Xemrá small craft! Thuk. 2. 83. 5 
are different because opposed to the *best sailers.'—120. 
*in what thoughts did he check. Minos thought that he 
lad triumphed over the presumptuous youth. — 122. ààc- 
avros: *unwasted' (?) as possibly in 48. e0évos Pind. Nem. 
7. 73, which is usu. taken as—dvev ilóp&ros. | àó(avros in Sim. 
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xiii. 3 may also be *unwasted.! 124. á&yXaó0povov: thrones 
are strietly not in plaee, but Pind. has by40póvov Nmpetücv 
Nem. 4. 65. &yAaop. of the daughters of Danaos JVem. 10. 1, 
of the Muses Ol. 13. 96. | See on 5a. i. 1.—125. xo)pav: the 
Nereids.—127. óAÀóAv£av: óXoMvy$j is used specially of 
women ; and here in the usual good sense. £kAÀayev: the sea 
too participates in the triumph of the son of its lord. Cf. 
N 99, 392. 'The word is used only here of the sea (xexNyyos 
ZéQvpos j, 408). —129. véov: after 70co: as koÜpot véou N 95, véos 
Táis 0 665. TratAvi£av : with ai as in 92, àXvauérac. 98 : so 
mawmóvov 16. 8(?). "his verb at the elose of the myth facili- 
tates the transition to the invocation of Apollo, the god to 
whom the paian is saered.  ómí with Aiatus licitus as £ 492.— 
131. $péva: apparently the poet supposed that (atve had F. 
A similar blunder in ii. 75. — $pévas iáv0*s c 382 and so per- 
haps $pévas here (Jebb).—132. 6eómoparov: Óeómoumo: Tuial 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 69. | éc0Xàv roxav : of. Ze . . . Gi0ot kal rUXav 
repmvàv *yAvketav Ol. 13. 115. Good fortune is to be an ómaóós 
whose guide is God. As Sitzler says, the concluding prayer 
is in the style of the /Tomeric Hymns (5. 494, 11. 5, 15. 9). 


*X. 'Theseus. The report of the approaeh of a redoubt- 
able stranger, who has vanquished giants and robbers on the 
Isthmos of Korinth, fills Aigeus king of Athens with wonder 
and dread. At this time the publie affairs of Athens were in 
a state of eonfusion and divided into factions, and Aigeus and 
his whole private family were labouring under the same dis- 
temper (Plut. 7'Àes. 12). 

The poem is monostrophie in form and consists of a dialogue 
between Aigeus and a ehorus of Athenians, possibly old 
men (ef. ll. 41 ff.). The first speech of the king recounts the 
deeds of the unknown hero, the second deseribes his personal 
appearance. "The scene is laid at. Athens, where the poem 
was sung, perhaps at the Osehophoria held in Pyanepsion, 
or at some other festival where dithyrambs were produced. 
The intensity of the dramatie situation has been inereased by 
the deviee employed by the poet to meet the exigenoies of the 
strophie form: the chorus interrogates the king, and its 
questions, prolonged beyond the limit nsually observed uuder 
analogous conditions of anxiety in tragedy, at once minister 
to the pathos of the scene and equal in extent the replies of 
Aigeus, who is ignorant that the unknown is his own son. 
Though the poem is dramatie as well as lyric and may well be 
ealled a * lyric drama,' we have no reason to refuse to include 
the poem under the dithyrambs in the wider sense, or to find 
in it an example of the *tragie drama. In the Introduction 
to Pindar allusion has been made to the fact that *lyric 
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tragedies' were unknown to the Grecks and that the title is 
the product of the Byzantine period. The *''Theseus' is either 
à duet between the king and the koryphaios, or, more 
probably, an alternation of solo and choral song, and might 
seem to confirm the opinion of Aristotle, who in Poctics 1449 
à 1l says that tragedy arose dmó rÀv é£apxóvrev rv Qüépaugov 
* with the leaders of the dithyramb.'! 1n this case the róle of 
Aigeus was played by the *leader.' It is, however, doubtful 
whether we have in this poem exactly that form of the dithy- 
ramb which gave birth to tragedy. "The question with refer- 
ence to the connection between the type represented by the 
*''heseus! and. primitive tragedy is further complicated by 
the fact that here the single actor is a singer, while in the 
earliest tragedy he probably declaimed his lines. "This scene 
recalls the opening of Soph. O. T. 

New words: Avratos, oUMtos 2 oDXos, Tpo008os *in the prime 
of youth,' rvpaóxauros, xaXkeókrvmos *of brazen din,' xaMxokóüwv 
* brazen-throated. 

Tautometrie responsions : 30 — 45 (two), 32 2 47.  Respon- 
sions that are not tautometriec : 27, 41. 

Metre : logaoedie, or perhaps a combination of logaoedies 
in ?/,, and ionies in 9/; time. "The strophes consist of eight 
periods. The transposition in 52-53 renders tbe position of re 
normal, but introduces an Aiolie basis that is not elsewhere 
attested in Daechylides. 


1. Since Aigeus does not address the speaker in similar 
stately fashion, Kenyon's conjecture that it is Medea falls to 
the ground. &ágerépas in l. 5 suits a chorus better than Aigeus' 
queen. àv: the article with (proper) names of places only 
here, ii. 180, Frag. 65 (D. 39) ; in each case with an adj. iepàv: 
of Athens; see on Pind. iv. 5. Athens is the final, as it is the 
initial, note.—2. áffpoBiov: contrasts indirectly the refinement 
of the life of Athens with the ruder Sparta. The Athenians 
in the time of Baech. were $(Xafpot and devoted to the àpai 
Xápwes and to dyAaía (l. 60); in 'Thuk. 1. 6. 3 áfjpoóíatrov is 
used of the delicate habits of the Athenians of the previous 
generation. Later in the century &8pós would have bcen used 
to castigate the effeminacy of the Ionians of Asia Minor 
(Ióvwov rpvoepaumexóvov àBpós 0xNos Antiphanes Frag. 91). Cf. 
Baech. i. 48, Stes. x. Because of his luxurious garb, which 
was regarded as Ionian, Theseus himself was ridiculed at a 
later period. The Athenians represent the Ionians, as in ix. 3. 
— 98. xaAÀkokóBov: cf. Soph. Aias 17 xaXkocTógov kdwvos os 
Tvposvufjs. Cf. Aisch. Ewm. 566 ff. —4. moXepmtav : epic form 
as 'Apyiwv l 57.  &ào6áv 'sound'; rarely used of the note 
of a musical instrument; of the sound of the trumpet, ávr7 
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Aiseh. Pers. 395, 9xo Eur. Z'road. 1207, $wv5j in the Ixx.—5. 
5j: followed by 7... recalls the use in Pind. ZstÀhm. 7. 3 ff. 
—6. àpoeBáAAe: Eur. Androm. 799.—7. eTpar. àvf]p: see 
on Alkm. xi. 4.—8. Aqeraí: not Doric Aacraí despite Aaiíóos 
16. 17 ; cf. on iv. 3.—10. ce«vovT : the Doric -ovr: may elide 
the . (Epicharm. 23, Pind. Py/h. 4. 241) but may not add -v. 
&yéXas: here of sheep; cevóv á*yéNa: Hes. Shield l6S. The 
striet use is Hes. 7'Àheogon. 445 BovkoMas T! dyéNas re . . . 
TOuuwds T! óíov. For the thought cf. A 154 o0 yáp 7 ToT' €uàs 
Boüs ZNacav o?06 uév Ümmovs.—11. àpomce : so À 243, Aisch. 
Pers. 161. —12. 8okéo: dissyllabie ev in the first person of 
contraet verbs is nowhere confirmed by the metre in Ionic 
poetry (Smyth Zonic S 638. 2), but open &aXécw occurs in Aisch. 
Agam. 147.—15. Kpeoócas: common tradition made Aigeus 
the son of Pylia or Pelia (Apollod. 3. 15. 5), whereas Kreusa, 
the daughter of Erechtheus, was the mother of Ion by Xuthos. 
Perhaps the tradition was not fixed. Pandion was the son of 
Kekrops. 


16. 6owáv: of space ; of time in 45,  àyeas : áuce(Bo 
KéXevÜov Eur, Or. 1295.—18. In the list of £pya (which is con- 
structed of elauses connected by re) no mention is made of 
Periphetes, whose defeat was the first of the &0Xo. of Theseus. 
This is also usually absent in the artistic representations of 
the feats of Theseus. The killing of Pallas fell in a later 
period. For illustrations of the undermentioned deeds, see 
AMus. ifa/. 3. 200 (f. —20. Sinis used to rend travellers by 
tying them to the tops of pine trees, whieh he bent to the 
earth ; whenee his name ILervokáumT3s. | .CÉ. J. H. S. 2. pl. x. 
—21. Kpov($a: Poseidon, asix. 77 (cf. Hygin. 38). Apollod. 
3. 16. 2 makes Sinis the son of Polypemon. His mother was 
the Korinthian Sylea.  Avratov: see Steph. Byz. s.v. Avrai 
(in Thessaly): óià& rÓ Mócat rà "Téumw» llocecóQva kai ckeódaat TÓ 
dTÓ TroÜ karakNAvapoU ÜÓcp.  Avraí(g was a name of Thessaly. 
The epithet Avratos, which occurs only here, must have been 
somewhat recondite to the Athenians. Unless it is to be taken 
in a general sense (the god who * loosens the land") it is not 
easy to discover its appropriateness as applied to the father of 
the Korinthian robber.—24. Kpegpvóvos: for this variation 
from the usual form Kpouuvóv, cf. '"Epxouevós 'Opxouevós, 'Epxteós 
'Opxieós.  Kpou. * onion-town' may be a folk's etymology like 
Xuvdv fcucumber-town.' "The site of the ancient town is 
occupied by the village of Hag. Theodori. The combat with 
the sow Phaia is depicted in Gerhard Griech. Vasenbilder pl. 
clxii. 3 and 4, J. 7. S. 2. 61, pl. x. —25. According to Attic 
tradition Skiron lived on the heights of the Isthmos and 
hurled all travellers into the sea after compelling them to 
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wash his feet. The Megarians regarded him as a hero and 
akin to the Aiakidai (see Frazer on Paus. J. 39. 6). Skiron 
appears on à Munich eup (Gerhard Awserl. Vasen 932) of 
about 450-440 r.c, and on a metope of the "Theseion 
(Hephaisteion).—26. Kerkyon lived near Eleusis and over- 
came all passers-by, whom he forced to wrestle with him. 
In Pausanias' time the spot still bore the name caAaterpa 
Kepkvóvos (1. 39. 3). 'The periegete says Theseus invented the 
art of wrestling. The phrase has an ironical touch (* closed 
the wrestling-school') See Gerhard pl. clix., Mus. tal. 3. 1. 
— 27. Ec xcv as vi. 3.—28. IIpokórmras (qui nomen ab re habet : 
TpokóTT() is an alternative name for llpokpovorms (Tpokposw), 
whose hammer adjusted the legs of his guests to the size of 
his beds. One account places his home on Mt. Korydallos, 
another on the Kephisos. On the authority of Ovid 7b. 405 
(u£ Sinis et Seiron et cum. Polypemone natus), we may suppose 
that the Polypemon of lI. 27 was the father, who may have been 
a smith, like Hephaistos and Palaimon, and whose hannner 
was bequeathed to his son and made famous in local legend. 
The surname may have been given to the son as well as to 
the father, or the son may have been confused with the 
father. Paus. 1l. 38. 5 states that the real name of Prokrustes 
was Polypemon ; Plut. 7'hes. 11 has Aauáormv róv Il pokpotaTqv, 
while Apollod. Epit. l. 4 reports that Damastes was by some 
called Polypemon.  lloXvrzjor. 4.6. 0s T0A0 74a rois óOotmópots 
éríüe.. T had thought to compare Prokoptas, the son of Poly- 
pemon, with 'Aóeióavros IloAvzwuor(0no wv 305 ; but II. there 
— roNukTTP., and is not, as L. and 8. take it, a play on voAv- 
Tov * baneful.' It is possible to read e$6pav', making exer 
govern c$., and thus give both names to the same person (so 
Paus.)  é£éB8aN dv has been suggested to the saine effect.— 
—S0O. doTós: same position in the verse as 19. 


S1. A double question in one clause consisting of rís and 
another interrog. as in ii. 86, rís mó0ev eis àvópQv a 170, ris 
T60cev uoNev Soph. Zvrach. 491; Aias 1185, Eur. Bacch. 5,9, 
Hel. 86; often in Plato. Cf. Virg. Aen. S. 114 qui genus? 
"nde domo ?—9383 ff. Cf. Aisch. Choeph. ';06, XO. màs otv keAetet 
v.v uoXetv écraNuévov 5 |... . | e £v Xoxtraus etre kal ovooi(9$.. | 
TR. &yew keXetet Gopu$ópovs ómáovas, Soph. O. T. '/50 srórepov 
éx pet BBauós, 1) roXXoUs Cxav | dvópas Xoxtras, oU àv)p üpxmyérms ; 
— S5. poÜvoy : ;.e. üvev orpartiüs. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 534 uováóa 
66 EEp£qv Cpmuóv $aciw ob moXAAQv uéra. With gj. civ ómdocuw, 
cf. Eur. /Jek. 1148 uóvov 86 cov rékvowli gu ciaáyei Obuovs.— 
S6. &pumropov : à travelling merchant whose goods are carried 
by his attendants (ómáoves).—37. àAXo8Bap(av: tragic irony.— 
89. rovrov —TotovTov, as in Demosth. de cor. 390 e? ro(vw 
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otros ebpéóns (.Jurenka), Alkm. iv. 57.—42. ó$pa; with the 
fut. in a final clause, Gildersleeve 44. J. P. 4. 429, Goodwin 
AM. T. 391; ef. Pind. Nem. 4. 32.  Baech. uses tva — ut ( ubi 
in Pind.) in 10. 11.—43. £p8ovra: scil. kakóv. | Düses muss 
mit Bósem enden (Schiller).—45. xpóvo: with an adj. xpóvos 
has the article as in vi. S2, Frag. 42 (B. 3). meXetrav: the 
repetition (cf. l. 30) is significant, not casual as are most 
of the tautometrie responsions. 


46. 800 $àre: Phorbas and Peirithoos. "The usual form of 
the lezend represents Theseus as journeying alone from Troizen 
to Athens. On a Munich skyphos (Arch. Zeit. 23. 195) two 
companions attend him in his combats with Sinis and Pro- 
krnstes; a single companion in the former adventure appears 
on a London eup (Cecil Smith Cat. Vases Brit. Mus. 3. E; 74), 
and the like holds trne in the Skiron episode ou a Naples 
vase (Panofka SEkrom iv. l). oi: always shows traces of the 
F in Baech. póvovs: plur. adj. with dual subst. as ^» 115 (ctf. 
l. 49). In the strict Attie of the orators we find congruence 
of the attributive. ápgapretv —óuapreiv as in. Herodas 4. 95, 
D. 43. Cf. águapry E 656, Solon 33. 4. Hesych. and Eust. 
report &uaprà-—dxoNov0G.—4'7. Xéyev introduces the longest 
passage in indirect discourse to be found in the lyrie poets. 
$o48. dpots : cf. A 1?8, Pind. Of. 1. 27. On the vases Theseus 
earries his sword from his shoulder by means of à baldrie.— 
48. O«ebavrókemov: cf. Ovid Metam. 7. 422 capulo gladii 
eburno. en. suggested «xopívav re mvkváv», but Theseus 
captured the elub from Periphetes, who is not mentioned (cf. 
on l 18).—49. Heroes earry two spears: l' 18, a 256, P'ind, 
Pyth. 4. 19 of Jason, the beantiful description of whose arrival 
at Iolkos is faintly recalled by the present passage.—50. 
KrükTov : crasis is very rare in Dacch. (xór. i. 81). | Cf. kvvégv 
é/rvkror I' 336. In posthomerie times we hear of Arkadian, 
Boiotian, Korinthian, and Thessalian kvréat.—51. ép: *over, 
*on.' Seeon Sa. i. 10. Bacch. does not use izép except in com- 
pounds. Cf. K 257 ágil 0é ol kvvégv kepaNzjQw COnkev . . . pera: 
0€ kápy OaNepGv ai(nàv, where we have the normal poetical use 
for the prose zepí or émí cum dat.  mepi is not a favourite 
preposition with the ehoral poets.  mvpeoxaírov — rvppóOpi£ 
Eur. Z. 4. 225.—593. &pdc: the anastrophe is rare; ép: l. 51 
is common, £z. ii. 83, 133. osMvov: 'woolly, only here— 
Hom. oóXos.—54. The chlamys was used as a military cloak 
in Thessaly (Pollux 10. 194) and worn by young men (ef. 56 
maia mpó0rnBov) Eros wears à mopóvpiíar xXápwv Sa. 64.—55. 
&mo: with tmesis as in 4. 90.  Aapvíav — $ofepáv : the fire 
emitted by the voleano Mosyehlos on Lemnos (Afuvtov 7p) 
was proverbial (Soph. PA:l. 800, Aristoph. .Lysistr. 299, 
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Lykophr. A/ex. 227); so A. fXérew. | Lykophron calls Aias 
a ' Lemnian thunderbolt of war ' (Jebb).—596. $oí(vwc. $Aóya: 
used of Aitna, Pind. Pyth. l. 294.  mvpós $oiui mvogd Eur. 
Troad. 815. &ppev : so l. 31, ii. 144 etc., elsewhere upevat 
l. 14 and eiue» 10. 48 (Bacch. does not use eivai).—57. mpó- 
6nBov: so Theseus is represented on vases of the severe red- 
figured style. aà8vpp&rov: the *delights of Ares? are war 
and battle. (Cf. mais écov &0vpe uevyáNa. Fépyya . ... ákovra mTáANGv 
eo. . Aeóvreogi» Émpaccev dóvov Pind. Nem. 3. 44, of Achilles. 
So 'AcmoNAdrtov ü0vpua Pyth. 5. 23, á06puac. Movoüáv Bacch. 
7l (B. 48), 'Aópoóíctov á0vpua (the rose) .Anakreont. 53. S.— 
59. xoAkeokriTov : elsewhere xaAkókrvmos. —60. diXaqAáovs : 
of Akragas Pind. Pyth. 12. 1. 


XI. Schol. Pind. O7. 13. 1l. Fragment of an epinikion. 
Pindar has (O4. 13. 4) rà». óXgiav. Kópw6ov, 'Io6plov | mpó8vpov 
Iforeióüvos. The Isthmie column had on the Peloponnesian 
side T4&à' écri IleNomórvo0s, oóx "Iovía, on the opposite side 
Táó' ovxi II., GAX' "Ievía. — 0eó8pavov: according to the local 
legend Korinthos, the mythical founder, was the son of 
Zeus; whence the proverb ó Ais Kópw60os.—Metre: dact.- 
epitrite. 


XII. Stob. 77or. 122. 1. Perhaps from the Zymnm to 
Demeter. It is also possible that the speaker is Danae, or 
Hekabe addressing Kassandra. — ádéykvrowcw : cf, Pind. Pyth. 
4. 237 áóovro áxe, Hdt. 3. 14 rà uév oikcta $v ué(w kakà 1) 
Gore àvakAaíew, 'Thuk. 7. 75. 4 kal uec 1) karà& óákpva rà uév 
mem ovÜóras k.T. .— Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XIII Stob. Flor. 55. 3. In connection with this paian 
on Peace the fact is to be recalled that on the cessation of 
hostilities paians were sung by tbe opposing armies (Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 56).—1. vire : the poem is a free personification 
which avoids all mythological connections. Euripides in Frag. 
458 doubtless had Baecchylides in mind: Eip$va Ba0vmTXovre 
kal | kaNMara  uakápov Oedv, | £5Nós uot oé0ev, cs xpoviges. | 
óé0otka. 0€ uf] plv móvois | bmepBáNm ue vyfjpas, | mplv càv xapíiea- 
cav Tpocióetv Opa» | kai. kaXNxópovs. &oióàs | diXooTeiávovs T€ 
kcpovs. | (0v uot, mórva, zóNw. | ràv 0 éx0pàv cTácw eipy dm 
ol- | kev Tàv uawwouévav. T! &Cpw | 0mkr Tepropévav aióápo (see 
Drowning's Arist. Apol. p. 179). So Eur. Suppl. 489 1) (Eip.) 
mpra uév Moaatst poo diNco TT», | "yóoust 0 éx0pá, réprerau Ó 
evmau0(a, | xaipeu 06 mXovro. | 8é Te: see on vi. 96. On the 
sequence of the particles in l-5, see Hartung Partikeln 1. 
108. 7. gpeyáÀa: rarely employed in early Greek even of a 
goddess: of Moira, Soph. Phil. 1466 (where the article ensures 
the personification), of Erinys, Z'rach. S93; both the Fates 
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and the Furies are ueyáAat, as are * the two goddesses' Demeter 
and Persephone. Hence, though more prosaic, the explana- 
tion as neuter is to be preferred: the following lines explain 
the word. Cf. Aristoph. Zu» 999 1f. Had the poet in- 
tended an adj. with eipyva, he would have employed one 
richer in colour than uey.. Hartung read, and Bergk preferred, 
uéyar (uéyas TAoüros in Hybrias)—2. mAÀo)Tov: cf. Mel. 
Adesp. iii., Eur. Suppi. 491. Peace is one of the Horai, who 
are Tajo. ávópáci TXo?rov Pind. O?. 13. 7. A group by 
Kephisodotos, the Athenian sculptor of the early part of the 
fourth century, represented Eirene (Kkovporpóóos) supporting 
ou her arm the child Plutos, who carries the Horn of 
Plenty: Paus. 1. S. 2, 9. 16. 2. A reproduction of this 
work is found in Munich. See Gardner Greek Sculpture p. 
302. pelkwAóccov: cf. i 97, Aisch. Prom. Y72 ueNveyXóocots 
mei000s éraoidatow, Pind. Pyth. 3. 64 ueXeyápves Üuvo, Nem. 
3. 4 ueAvyapóov  kouov, Isthm. 2. S guaX0akópovor | áocóat. 
-yAwecos also in dáO/yNcccos Boá Pind. O/. 15. 100, moXv- 
4^wccos Bof Soph. E? 641. | &v8ca : dv0ca Üuvov Ol. 9. 48.— 
3. aiQec0av and uéAew l. 5, like the preceding accusatives, 
depend on ríkre. So the inf. follows 7otéc, Tpárro, ka6t- 
eTqja ete. ; one of which verbs may be supplied here. With 
the passage cp. the hymn to Apollo i. with notes (Append.) 
&ryLos 0€ fBootoww " Aoacoros alüe. véov. ufjpa raópuv.—4. fav0à : 
of $Aó£ 1. 56. cavurp(«ov: abya ravórpxa Hes. W. D. 5106. 
—5. Peaceful scenes with song and dance are pictured in 
£3 490, Hes. Shield 272. | Aristoph. calls Peace q«Méopros 
'Thesinoph. 1447, 8écmowa xopàv Paz 96.  ovxia 06 diXct uev 
acvumóc.or Pind. ZIVem. 9. 48. The flute was the instrument 
generally used by xcegaoral. Cf. Pratinas 1. S. — Dionysos 
loves Eirene (0Xoóóreipav, kovporpóoov 0cáv) Eur. Bacch. 419, 
and is often represented together with her (Müller- Wieseler 
2. 584, 535). Cf. vi. 66; "Theogn. SS5. Te kaí: here of a 
union of complementary similars.—6-10 are quoted sine 
nomiue by Plutareh, ANwma 20, to show that even the 
*exaggerations of the poets! as to the blessings of Peace 
were surpassed during the reign of Numa. For icro( Plut. 
has épya. Tópmafw: Aristoph. Pax 662 à yvvawv jucorop- 
ma&KuTdT: OÍ Peace.—7. Cf. Eur. Frag. 369 eía0w Oópv got 
pírov áudumNékew. ápáxvous, "Theokr. 16. 96 dpdxrta 0 eis óTN' 
dpaxrat | Negrrà Oxo rfoauvro, Bo&s 0 £rv ug0. üvou! ety, Nonnos 
Dionys. 38. 13 éf£kevro 06 T«4A600 xdpuys | Bakxiàs é£aérmpos 
ápaxviówca focs, Ben Jonson, Prince Henry's Darriers? 
* Shields and swords, | Cobwebb'd and rusty ; not a helm 
affords | A spark of lustre, which were wont to give | Light 
to the world, aud made the nation live."  Peele **'This 
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helmet now shall make a hive for bees." Lowell * Launfal? 
** Hang up my idle armor on the wall, | Let it be the spider's 
banquet hall."—-8. Cf. Tibullus 1l. 10. 49 pace bidens vomerque 
vigent, at tristia. duri| militis in tenebris occupat arma situs, 
Ovid Fast; 4. 997 sarcula mwunc durusque bideus et vomer 
cduncis, | ruris opes, niteant; inquinet. arma situs, To the 
Roman pace Ceres laeta est. 'lhe Greek poet does not, like 
the Latins, mark the reign of Peace by the return of agri- 
cultural prosperity and the felicity of rural life (cf. Fasti 
1. 697) The Greek here emphasizes Peace as the giver of 
wealth, song, the revel, sleep; she itis who renders possible 
the undisturbed worship of the gods. "The Roman note is 
anticipated 3n Menander: eipyvg *yecpyyóv káv mérpoais | 7péQe 
KaXOs, mOAeuos 06 kàv me0lq kakGs Frag. 719, $épfe kal eipdvav, 
iv 0s &poce Tíjvos áuácy Kalim. 6. 138; Eip9vm BaOckapros 
Kaibel 792 (2nd cent. A.p.) | Demeter is the mother of 
Plutos, Hes. 7Teogon. 969. Sápvarav: Plut. has e(pós (not 
in Stob.) óáuvaroa,, but he may not be following the poets 
order.—9. Cf. Hor. epod. 29. 5 meque excitatur classico sniles 
truci, Tibull 1. 4 maria cui sommos classica pulsa, fugent, 
Bacon ** Wars with their noise affright us." Plutarch, citing 
Eur. quoted on l. 7, says (Vita .N?ciae 9) 30éws 06 ueuvnutvoi rot 
eimóvTos üt. ToUs €v elpíjvn ka0evOovras oU adXNTVy-yes &AN dXNekrpvóves 
üóvmrígovct. —10. peAíjpov: of Üümvos Frag. 13. 5 (K.), JJ. 
B 51.—11. ápóv—Gguérepov ; as moster for meus, — QáXmrev: so 
Aisch. Prom. 590 (of passion). | 6€Myec (cf. vulg. 0dAxei) might 
be defended by e 47, Eur. 7. A. 142, [Plato] epigr. 95. 4.— 
12. 5o to Tibullus 1l. 10. 53ff. Peace is the season of love. 
BpiGovr(.): not Bpi&ovr(au); with the genitive as o 334, Soph. 
Frag. 264 wávra O' épi&wv dpaxvüv Bpli0e (cf. l. 7). The in- 
strumental dative is more common. Cf. 3. l5.  «qo8ikol 
Üpvov: love songs addressed to beautiful youths. —W'elcker 
KI. Schr. 1. 233 referred 1nost of these songs to * beauty-shows,' 
though some, he thought, might have been sung at symposia, 
birthday-festivals, etc. "The erotic songs of Bacch. (53-55 x, 
24-26 rn) were classed by Welcker as -eiwol Üuvo. — Cf. 
Pind. Zstha. 2. 1ff. oi. uv mdXac $óres (i.e. Alkaios, Ibykos, 
Anakreon accord. to the scholiast) . . . píuóa maióelovs éró£evov 
ueMydpvas Üuvovs aud Daceh. 10. 42 érepos 0! éri mauol sowklXov 
rófov Tvraivei,— Pind. xv. is often regarded as a srouó. Cuvos (cf. 
FonLK-SoNas xxv.)  d$Aéyovrai: are flamed forth, * burst 
forth.' Song is a toreh that flames on high (&yai mvpoóv 
Üuvev Pind. Jsthm. 4. 43). The poet, the Graces illumine a 
victor and his native city. (Cf. Pyth. 5. 45 cé 9" dükouot 
QAévyorrt (illustran!) Xdperes, Nem. 6. 37. Xaptrev óudóq QXé-yev 
.(splendebat), a passage which suggests $Méyovri here, as the 
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passive is employed of the object illuminated ; so in Zsth. 
7. 93 $Xéyerai 06. FiomNókowt Moícais, Nem. 10. 2 QMéyerac 9 
dperais uupíass. — The use of émzt$Méyo is similar: Of. 9. 22 
$iNav TOMv ETtXéyov. doi0ats, Pyth. 11. 45 rQv eiopooíva re 
kal 60g éTi$Xéye, Ailsch. Pers. 395 cedüNmTvyt ávrQ éméQAevyev 
(^^ That blast no English bugle claims; | Oft have I heard it 
fire the night" Scott, * Lord of the Isles! 4. 18. So in vox 
illuxit, splendens vox, splendida oratio ; canorum illud in voce 
splendescit etiam in senectute Cic. de sen. 9. 28. 

The Greek often allows the sense of sight to usurp the place of the sense 
of sound (ata85ats avri aia850cwus). He prefers r6 évapyéorepov ; the ear 
is more sluggish than the eye. Cf. on Prat. i. lY. So with Adjcmro, as in 
Aaj.mev kAéos Pind. Ol. 1. 283, eAaue agua Soph. QO. T. 473 (xáp«s Adájcmrec 
Mel. Adesp. xii.), $ovi Aagmpá, wi) &Aajm)s; 80 with aive, whieh is 
often used with do(859, émos, krUTOos, Aóyos, j.000s, cáAmTUy£, oun; dxo 
TgAeóav5s Soph. PAil.189. We find also mrgAwmóv twáv Phil. 210, Dacvvas 
ónós Pind. Pyth. 4. 283, ówvij uéAawa, $. Aevi (ef. Lobeck. ZAenat, 312); 
«TrVTov 6é60pka Aiseh. Sept. 104, where Verrall suggests that we have a 
mental pieture. The boldness is sometimes softened, as in Eur. PAoin. 
1377 émei 8' dje(0n mvpaós às Tvpomviukns | eáAmCyyos 2X5 k.T.À., or by 
zeugma, as in ovre $wrav ovre uopóav Oyec Aiseh. Prom. 21, acrpamret 
Mel. Adesp. xi. The same transference of sphere appears in the use of 
Àevk6s, uéAas, atóAos. In Latin: Martemque incenderc cantu Verg. Aen. 
6. 165, clamore incendunt coelum 10. 895, incendit clamore nemus Stat. Theb. 
5. 553, wt regia luctu incenderetur Justin 38. 8. 14, Der Schal (asch (Schal 
erloseh) Parzival; so Arein ! purus,' hrinr * elamor.' 

Metre: dact.-epitrite. With the dissyllabiec anacrusis 
before —— — L— . —.- in Ll 75, eL Pmd. OL 1.10620 
The spondee is here not to be measured tL-! LJ, asin Pyth. 
l. 20. DBoeckh's mA. ueXcyA. 7e in l. 2 would help the rhythm 
and cause the poem to fall into four periods : I. stichic, vv. 1-2 
—-6. 6; II. palinodic, vv. 3-623, 4. 5; 3, 4. 5; IIL. mesodic, 
vv. 7-8 2 3. 4, 3; IV. palinodic antithetic, vv. 9-19 2 6. 4, 3; 4. 
3,6. The ws. reading is, however, defensible. 'The extent of 
the poem cannot be determined though line 12 has a final ring 
toit. In Kallim. Zymmu to Demeter the last note but one is 
QépBe kal eipávav, iv! ós üpoce Tr$vos duácy. Since we do not 
know where the epode begins, all speculation is futile as to 
the division of the fragment. Bergk began the epode with 
l. 6. From a metrical point of view, l. 7 suggests the 
beginning; at least if DBacchylides manner was Pindar's 
manner. The reconstruction of Blass J^. M. 32. 460 is over 
hazardous (1. 1 2 last verse of epode, 2-7 strophe, 8-12 antistr.). 
Perhaps the poem was written after the battle at the Eury- 
inedon (460), when an altar was erected to Peace (Plut. K?mon 
13). But even in time of war the poet may dream of peace. 


XIV. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 687 ; from a paian. A reply, 
perhaps ironical, to Pindar's teaching Ol. 2. S6 coQós ó roXM 
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yapberov | Aus mpós Üpvcya. O0ctov, where the scholiast finds a 
reference to Simonides and Baeccehylides (cf. O/. 9. 100, Nem. 
3. 4l) Like dper$ (except to Sokrates), coQía is not Oóaxr7. 
Here the coóía is that of the poet (Alkm. v.). The presence 
of a personal element in a paian is noteworthy.— 1. érepos é£ 
éréoov: Baech. confesses his debt to Hesiod inii. 191. Tó T€ 
TáÀav: cf. Iliad. Y 105 zZuév máXac 40 &rc kal vv, Soph. Antig. 
181, Zi. 676 vv re kai máXau, Phil. 966 o0 vOv prov àXA& kal 
TáAat.—2. páeTov: scil. éorí ; see on Anakr. xvi. 6. áppfjrov: 
heretofore *unuttered! in song. Note the difference from 
tragic usage. srv(Àas: m/Aas Üuvev ávam.Tváyuev Pind. Ol. 6. 27. 
The passage reminds one of Hor. 4. 2. 27-32. Frag. 63 (37) 
ei 06 Mévyet rus. &ANws, TAareia kéNevÜos may be another reply to 
Pindar, or a reference to legitimate variations in the treat- 
ment of myth.—Metre: logaoedic. 


XV. Stob. Fior. 108. 26 (1-9 Flor. 1. 6, Apostol. 6. 55); a 
prosodion. For the sentiment cf. Zor. 1. 9. 9ff., 2. 16. 25 ff., 
Epist. 1. 11. 28 ff. —1. 6860s: so coQías ó0óv Pind. x. 4. óóós is 
associated with ópos also in Aisch. Agam. 1119.—2. reAety róv 
Biov Soph. Antig. 1114. "The thought recurs in Alkm. iv. 37. 
—4. 16 rap' ápap: absol. temporal accus. "The article in 
such phrases as 7Ó zpó Tro0, T0 ámó Toírov, TO a/r(xa marks the 
expressed or lateut opposition between the time in question 
and some other time (Krüg. 50. 5. 13). "The plural in rà vóv 
ete. is slightly different. —5. Cf. i&zrouat dNyeow fjrop Moschos 
4. 30. ov: as óv Ovuàóv óvjcera. H 173. "To this fragment 
may belong 49 (20) zí yàp éAapóv (—kovótgov, cf. Theokr. 
9. 92) ér! Fer) ümpakr ó0vpóuevov Qovetv | kapülav. —Metre : loga- 
oedic. The simple forms (pherecraties and glyconics) are 
used. In reference to the fact that the poem is called a 
prosodion it may be noted that Dion. Halik. says that the 
prosodiac is a union of the glyconic and pherecratic. 


XVI. Stob. 77or. 11. 7, and on a gem in Caylus! Rec. d? 
Antiq. 5. pl. 50. 4; from a hyporcheme.—1. .Av&(a A(os 
(lapis lydius) : the ka6apà Bácavos. "Transference to the moral 
sphere as in Pind. Pyth. 10. 67 me«pàvrc 06 kai xpvoós év Bacávo 
zpéme | kal vóos óp(ós, Sim. 175 o?k écrw gueigov Bácavos xpóvov 
obOevàs Zpyov, | ós kal bmó arépvors ávópós &0eize vóov, Cheilon év 
uev. MÓlvaus ükóvaus ó xpucós é£erá(erai | 0000s Bácavov Qavepáv: 
€v 06 xpvoQ | àvópQv d'ya0Qv Te kakQv Te voüs COwk EAeyxov, 
Pind. Frag. 192. 13, Eur. Med. 516, Hippol. 925, 'Theokr. 12. 
36. See also on skol. v., and cf. schol. Plato Gorg. 486 p, 
Apostol. 10. 99. Bergk would insert, after l. 2, Frag. 43 (K. 
67) xpvcóv Bpor&» wyvéópuauci pavóec ka0apóv. "The poem may 
have contained the words (Stob. Z7or. 11. 2) 'AAá0eu 0cív 
óuómoMs, uóva 0cots ovvOwurouéva.  cod(a . . . àAá0ea: the 
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voice of the poet isthe voice of truth ; not hendiadys, but *as 
poetic art, so does truth" (re . . . re). So verissimum et 
sapientissimum. iudicem Cicero Sex. Rosc. Amer. 30. 84. For 
the verb in the singular with à compound subject (Archil. 16, 
Pind. Of. 5. 15, PytÁ. 10. 10), cp. the remark of Landor, à 
propos of Milton's ** where flows Ganges and Indus." -**'The 
small fry will carp at this, which is often an elegance, but 
oftener in Greek than in Latin, in Latin than in French, in 
French than in English." See 4. J. P. 3. 492. Reading 
coQíav re ma'yk. éAévyxe (v.l.) it is Truth that brings to naught 
the counsels of the wise. Cf. Pind. xxviii, Ol. 10. 3 ff. 
Ovyárop | '"AMá8eia Acós, pO xepl | épókerov  vevüéev | éveràv 
&Acro£évoy.—M etre: logaoedic. | Rossbach thinks the first 
verse contains cretics. Others find epitrites here. 


XVII. Athen. 2. 39 E; à skolion, not an erotikon, as is 
often maintained. "The only poem of Bacch. cited under the 
latter title (Frag. 53 K, 2-4 B) 1s of a different character.—1. 
yXvket, üv&yko. : Spenser's deare constraint. Imitated by Hor. 
3. 21. 18 tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves | plerumque duro. 
The Latin oxymoron is less delicate than the Greek. | Cf. vino 
tortus, Epod. 1. 18. 38. The yA. árváyka is à Teaváykn ; ct. 
kparepi áváyk«w 4 458, kakà üáváyka 'Theokr. 16. 85, saeva 
necessitas. There is no reference to the anamncaewm, the 
* bowl of compulsion' Plaut. AHudens 2. 3. 34.  ává-ykav vocat 
mellitissimus poeta Ty» dpevàv fkoracw quum poto liberalius 
vino homo suae spontis non est neque mentis sanae (Casaub.). Cf. 
Pind. JVem. 9. 51 fiaràv áuméXAov mai0a.—2. cevopevàv : gen. 
absol. Cf. Alk. xx. 5. c. kvA. is a stronger expression than 
kvAikov Tepuiocouevácv Phokyl. 1l. The ablatival gen. de- 
manded by the Ms. cevouéva is harsh (thongh we find &pxou 
without éx; see on Ibyk. i. 2), and we expect dmó or éx 
(cevouéva 'k van Herwerden)  6áXmqgow: cf. caluisse in Hor. 
39. 91. 1l marratur et prisci Catomis saepe mero c. virtus. 
0&XT30. of the Mss. cannot be defended as an example of the 
Schema Ibyceum (see on Ibyk. viii.) ; 6dXr«4« does not occur 
and is ill supported by 6aXme(o im Et. Mag. A temporal 
conjunction preceded in]. l. For the retention of the epic 
-ct cf. 19. 3 às àv Aáxmow. —98. 8': apodotic. It is hardly 
possible to explain Kómpios (without à') as due to the influence 
of F, of which eXzís or é&Xrouac shows no trace in Bacch. 
Michelangeli reads 0vuà» | Kémpios: éXrís 0240. with asyndeton, 
which is not uncommon in Bacch. (ii. 144, 145, v. 92, ix. 119), 
even in some few passages not marked by strong excitement, 
and occurs regularly when the second clause gives a reason 
for the first. — But the narration is not rapid in the present 
place. "The genitive after à.0. might be inexactly paralleled 
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by Tvpós 0épqra. 2 331. With the passage cf. Eur. Bacch. 773, 
Hor. 3. 18. 6. 


4. àppecyvvpgéva : uebyrvpa not utbyvvgt (uel£o, éuei£a) is the 
correct form. Love is a potent spice to wine.  Awvov. $9ópots: 
so Auwvécov OGpov 'Theogn. 976, i.e. oivos, which 1s the subj. of 
TéuTE.—5. yepigvas : * thoughts, * desires,! not *cares'; iw. 
méme is not— 'dissjpate.' Cf. Pind. Pyth. S. 88 ó 06 kaMóv ri 
véov Naxóv | . . . | e£ éeNmi8os véraras | Umomrépois ávopéaus, Cxov| 
Kpéccova TAob0rov uépuwav, Eur. 7. PF. 653 kar' ai6épa . . . 
Qopeía0w. With this picture of the exaltation of the wor- 
shipper of Dionysos cf. Pind. xxx. (a passage that was either 
the model of Bacch. or Pindar's attempt to outdo by richer 
imagination and statelier phrase the graceful fancy of his 
younger rival) Aristoph JZq. 90 ff. olvov a? roAuGs eis émivouav 
Aouopetv ; | otvov yàp eUpois dv rc mpokrukorepov ; | óp&s; órav 
mivwoiww  üvÜpemo,, Tóre | TXovroÜoi, OuampárTovot, vuoi Ó(xas, | 
eUOnuuovoOotv, dxpeXoÜo. TroDs QiNovs, Plato Rep. 9. 573 € kai uv 
Ó *ye (0 ue0vaOeís) uawvóuevos . . . o0 ucvov àvÜpimrov, àXXà kal 
0cQv émixeipet. Te kal éNmÍ(fev Ovvarós elva« üpxew, Arist. Eth. 
1117 à 14 rotoÜrov Óé Totobct kai oi ueOvakópevot* evéNmUOES "yàp 
yivovrau, Amnakreont. 46. 1 ff. órav ó Bákxos eicéM0q, | etoovouw 
al uépuuvac | óokQ. 0 &Cxew rà. Kpolcov. | . . . rar Ó0' &ravra 
0vuQ, Hor. 3. 91. 17 ff. t« spem veducis mentibus anaiis 
viresque et addis coruua paupers, | post te neque iratos trementi 
regum apices neque militum arma, and Epist. 1. 5. 16 ff. quid 
non ebrietas designat ?. operta, recludit, | spes qubet. esse vatas, 
ad. proelia trudit inertem, |sollicitis amis omus eximit, addocet 
artes. | fecundi calices quem nou fecere disertum ? | contracta 
quem uon in paupertate. solutum ?.— Tibull 3. 6. 13 dle facit 
dites animos deus (Liber), Ovid 4rs Amat. 1. 937 ff. vina 
parant animos faciuutque caloribus aptos, | cura fugit multo 
diluiturque mero. | tunc. veniunt. risus, tuuc pauper coruua 
sumit etc. Shakesp. ' Henry IV.' ij. 4. 3: Falstatff ** A good 
sherris-sack . . . ascends me into the brain; dries me there all 
the foolish and dull and erudy vapours w hich environ it ; makes 
it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes" ; Burns! *Tam o' Shanter': ** Kings may 
be blest, but Tam was glorious, | O'er a! the ills o' life 
vietorious." Our passage recalls Solon 13. 37 ft. (the unsub- 
stantial dreams of hope)— 6. air(x': asyndeton as A 69. 
6 pév—ó (vov, not Dionysos. Instead of ó oé a shift to the 
dative.  «pá6egvo: pl. of a city's battlements (v 358). 
Demades (Athen. 3. 99 n) called a city's wall ée05s 7fjs móXews. 
Hdt. 7. 139 (cf. Xen. Symp. 4. 38) reuéov  kiGGves, 1. 181 
Tetixos 0cpn£ éorl, Anakr. 72 orépavos móNews. — Noew : xprjóeuva 
Abew II 100, » 388. Attice Aóec with the v derived from Ae, 
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éAvca : so velkea, Ae $74 from veíkea Ada 5 205.—7. qovap- 
xfjcew : cum dat. as with áváocw, dpxw, Tryeuovetwo etc. "The 
future is unobjectionable: dreams are not merely of a present 
p»radise. 


8. xpuco: 9 73, Hor. 2. 18. 1 non ebur neque aureum | mea 
renidet in domo lacunar.  gappatpovciww : Alk. xxiv. 1.— 
9. TóvTov: the sea glitters in the sunlight, unvisited by 
storms. &d&As uapuapég E 2/73. Bergk conjectured xaprmórv. —10. 
In the time of Vespasian Egypt supplied Rome with one third 
of all the grain inported into that city.—Metre: dact.- 
epitrite, which here appears with a new force. We have 
three monostrophie stanzas. I am unable to accept the view 
of those scholars who, on the analogy of certain of Pindar's 
skolia, think that this poem was sung by a chorus. 


XVIII. Athen. 11. 500». '"lhe poem has also been re- 
garded as a paian and as a hymn. It may have been com- 
posed at the time of the Attic festival Anakeia, which owed 
its name to the fact that the Dioskuroi, who are here bidden 
to the 0co£évia, were called "Avakes at Athens. Here, as at 
Sparta, they were entertained as stranger-guests in the 
prytaneion, where a simple meal was set before them. 
Pindar's third Olympian ode was composed for the 6eo£évia. 
See Harrison AM ythol. ad Monum. 157, Deneken de theoxenia 
2, Wassner de herowm cultu 4. By its style and metre Hor. 
2. 18. 1 ff (non ebur neque aureum . . . at fides et ingeni benigna, 
vena est) is shown to be an imitation of this poem. Cf. 2. 16. 
37-38.—2. Boieriowuiy: as Kor. i Note the absence of 
diaeresis in the verse. Boiotian scyphi were associated with 
Herakles, the Theban hero, because they were rustic in appear- 
ance and contained more wine than the «Ai or other vessels. 
The interlaced handle, the nodus Herculis (Pliny H. N. 28. 
63), was nsed either as à decorative device or for its medicinal 
value (as a serpent coil) The scyphus was originally of wood 
or earthenware.—Metre: apparently a trochaie heptapody 
catal. - a pentapody, a metre that is surprising, since its con- 
tinuation throughout an entire poem would seem to produce 
an unsatisfactory effect. In choral poetry trochaie systems 
seem to have been restricted to sympotic, erotic, and skoptie 
poetry.  REossbach suggests that the measure may be epitritic 
(cf. Timokr. iv.). 


XGOGX. Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 5. 3. "The succession of para- 
thetic substantives in 1-2 is a mark of the poet's style.— 
2. &yvagemros: cf. deyváwmrov épórov 9. 73. "Apns: cf. Hdt. 1. 
S7 ov0cls yàp olr« ávógrós écrit ücoTis mNepov Tpó cipijvus alpéerat, 
K.T.À. —9. védos in its metaphorical sense is properly applied 
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only to"Apys and eráois (cf. roAéuoto vépos P. 243, àv klvOvvor 
TapeXÜeiv GoTep vépos Demos. 18. 291, vé$os oigorytjs Eur. Med. 
107). Of two opposites the second is regularly taken up in a 
following statement, but, as Farnell observed, the poet may 
mean that fate dispenses calamity rather than prosperity.— 
Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XX. Schol Apoll Rhod. 3. 467 ; perhaps from a hymn. 
Since the setting Moon appears to descend into the lower 
world, the epithets of Hekate are derived from her quality as 
goddess of light ($we$ópos, Aauma00üxos) and of darkness 
(vvkrvróNos) | 9a80$ópe: cf. J7ymu 5. 59 oéXAas £v xeipeaow 
€éxovoca. "The name 'Exázry is to be connected with "Exaros, 
Apollo the sun-god. "The earliest genealogy made her the 
daughter of the Titan Perses and Asteria. Later her parents 
are Zeus and Hera.  peXavokóAmov: cf. Alkm. xx. vvkrós 
ueNatvas aTépvov.  Daech. says of Day (7. 1) Xrapà 0vyarep 
Xpóvov re kal Nukrós. 


MELANIPPIDES. 


Ir is diffüeult to follow Suidas in distinguishing two 
dithyrambie poets of this name. Bergk indeed accepts 
the distinction and refers a victory of the older poet to 
494. But if Suidas -yeyovós Ol. 65 (520) refers to the 
birth of the grandfather, we must reconcile this date with 
the fact that the grandson of the same name died, 
apparently at an advanced age, before 413. Or, if yeyovds 
refers to the /foruit of the older poet, why is his name 
passed over by those ancient students of literature who 
claimed tbat Lasos, and not Arion, was the oldest dithy- 
rambie poet? Its also singular that the father of both 
poets is called Kriton, though the younger was the child 
of a daughter of the elder poet. (Except in the case 
of families with two or more sons children were not 
usually named after their maternal grandfather.) If there 
was an elder Melanippides, I believe that he was a 
musician and not a poet; but we have probably to do 
with only one person, and the assumption of two of the 
same name is on a plane with Suidas! two Sapphos, two 
tragic poets Nichomachos and Phrynichos and two comie 
poets Krates. See Rohde Z. M. 32. 213. 
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Melanippkles was a native of Melos and the most 
famous dithyrambie poet of his time. In Xen. Mem. 
l. 4. 3. Sokrates regards him as a master in his art, and 
to be compared with Homer, Sophokles, Polykleitos, and 
Zeuxis. He probably lived to old age, and died in 
Makedonia at the court of Perdikkas (454-413). "Though 
a Dorian, he effected many innovations in the dithyramb. 
He employed àvagoXat and free rhythms for the strophe 
and antistrophe of the older dithyramb (as we still find 
them in DBaccehylides) and enhanced the importance of 
the musician, whose encroachment upon the province of 
the poet had already commenced in the time of Pratinas 
and Lasos. With Melanippides those artifices of musical 
composition which indicate that technique was cultivated 
as an end in itself become still more pronounced. Phere- 
krates, the comie poet, made him responsible for the 
beginning of the degeneracy in his art. IIoíye:s says 
(Frag. 145): 

"Euol *yàp fjp£e rQv kaküv MeXavur logs, 

€v Toict T piros 0s Nav àvtfjké ue 

xaAapoTépav T' émolgoe xópOaus Oc0eka. 

àXX' otv Gus obros uv jv üroxpiv ávijp 

éuovye . . . mpós Tà vOv kaká. 
His innovations were, she continues, less fatal than those 
of Kinesias, Phrynis, or Timotheos. We possess frag- 
ments of dithyrambs entitled Danaids, Marsyas, and 
Persephone, subjects which stand in no immediate relation 
to the cult of Dionysos The language of Melanippides, 
though often elegant, is artificial, and his occasional sim- 
plieity does not conceal his poverty of thought. He adopts 
the dactylo-epitritic measure, but under his hand it loses its 
old-time dignity and calm. Resolution of the thesis is 
so frequent in his epitrites as to constitute an important 
modifieation of the ancient severity of style. Besides 
dithyrambs, he wrote epics, elegies, and epigrams, though 
these are attributed by Suidas to his grandfather. 
Meleager inserted some of the epigrams in his 4zAoogy. 
(Anth. Pal. AT. 1.) 
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I. Athen. 14. 651r. It is uncertain whether this obscure 
fragment contains a description of the punishment of the 
Danaids. If the daughters of Danaos formed the chorus, 
their number was just that of'the cyclic chorus. —1. popoatv: 
Pind. Zsthm. 7. 22. —2. Crusius would retain rà» abràv *vvo- 
«ceíav, translating *the same women's quarters'; in Bergk's 
ov O(Qrav rà» "y. we expect o&0é.—3. For the opposition be- 
tween 1-2 and the foll, cf. Pind. Pyth. 9. 18 & uev o00' iorQv 
TaXuuBápuovs édiNgoev 0000s . . . àÀNà . . . kepdtgev áyplovs 05)pas. 
—5. iepóSakpuv: cf. Pind. Frag. 199. 3 rüs xAwpüs Mflávov 
£av0à óákpn.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. 

II. Athen. 14. 616E; from the AMarsyas, the theme of 
which was the contest of the flute with the kithara.  Accord- 
iug to the story, which arose at Athens in the fifth century, 
Athena, who had invented the flute (Pind. Pyth. 19. 7), 
threw it away on discovering that its use disfigured her 
cheeks. The Lateran Marsyas, a copy of the celebrated 
work of Myron, represents the satyr's consternation when 
confronted by the goddess, whose wrath was aroused by 
his presumption in raising from the ground the instrument 
rejected by her. See Frazer on Paus. 1. 94. 1. "The legend 
that Marsyas the flutist was flayed by Apollo because he 
dared to contend in musical skill with the god points to the 
opposition of the early Greeks to the orgiastic instrument 
of the Phrygiaus. "The invention of the double flute is also 
referred to Marsyas, who introduced the d$opfe. A later 
ace became reconciled to the flute—Sakadas' Pythian nome 
was famous—and an auletic nome even bore Athena's name. 
The flute was in disfavour with the poets at Athens shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war because of its aggressiveness, 
and an Attic epigram says 

'Avópi uév abNurfjp. 0col vóov oók évé$vcav, 
GÀN dua TQ Qva v xo vóos ékxrérarat. 

The second fragment of Melanippides does not, however, 
prove that the poet was himself hostile to a proper restriction 
of the music of the flute in the dithyramb. See Telestes i.— 
2. rOpyav': the plural of the double flute, as in Dion. Halik. 
de comp. verb. 11 (so avXot often in Pind.).—39. re... Te: *as 
she hurled, she said'; cf. Sim. xiii. 4.—4. pe: the personal 
for the reflexive pronoun is usually employed either when 
there is a contrast between two persons or when the speaker 
puts himself in an objective position. As subject of the inf., 
éué is generally used in Attic, not the reflexive. —Metre : 
dact.-epitrite, verses 2-4 in stichic succession. 


III. Athen. 9. 4290; perhaps from the O?neus. Cf. Pind. 
Frag. 166. Athen. 1. 11 4, quoting 77. I 119 3) otv ue0bov, 1j 
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p! &K8Xa av 0col abrol, says eis rijv aóriv TiUels mTAáoTvyya TÀlyv 
ué80gv Tj pavig. Sim. 221 says that wine and music have a 
common source. —2. To piv : Hom., Archil. 94, Theogn. 483. 
—4. TapümAmkrov: here and Soph. A4:?as 230 (of xeí(p).— 
Metre: logaoedic. 


IV. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 716. This prayer with its 
strange modern voice is probably addressed to Dionysos 
whose cult ineulcated faith in immortality. "This is the only 
passage in à lyrie poet, apart from Pindar, which expressly 
attests a belief in the immortality of the soul. 6apo fporóv: 
as 8. Bporoteu A 287. . Cf. A«óvveov, xápua Bporotew i£ 325.— 
Metre: logaoedie (or log. and cretic ?). 


V. Plutarch &rot. 15.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


ARIPHRON. 


ARIPHRON was born at Sikyon, the oll home of the 
dithyramb, but lived at Athens either during or shortly 
after the Peloponnesian war. A choregic inscription of 
the beginning of the fourth century (C. 7. 4. 2. 1980) has 
'"Aplópev éó(9ackev, but the omission of the name of the 
vietorious tribe makes against the conclusion that the 
document refers to a dithyrambic contest. The poem on 
Health is a sympotie paian, not a skolion as Brunck, 
Hgen, and others thought it. 'The worship of Hygieia 
seems to have spread from Argolis to Athens, though 
most scholars hold that it originated in Attica ; at least 
it is noteworthy that the oldest known seat of her cult is 
Sikyon (Paus. 2. 11. 6), the birth-place of the poet. "The 
Sikyonian painter Nikophanes represented her in company 
with her three sisters. See J. 77. S. 5. 82 ff. 





The Paian to Hygicia 1s quoted by Athen. 15. 702 4, and is 
reproduced in a corrupt form on an inscription that is not 
older than about 300 4.p. (C. J. 4. 3. 171— Kaibel 1097). It 
was insceribed in the Asklepieion at Athens. The poem was 
famous in a later period : Lucian, who cites v. 1 (de lapsu 6) 
says that it was * known to everybody, and Max. Tyr. 13. 
229, also citing v. 1, testifies that 1t was still sung in the time 
of Commodus. 


1. That Hygicia is a relatively late personification is clear 
from the fact that she was not regarded by mythology as a 
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traditionary figure. Sim. xxx. and Skol. vi. do not admit the 
personification. «pecícra: unless the poet here claims a 
fictitious antiquity for Hygieia, the epithet means * most 
august, ' not *most ancient.' JAristeides l. 22, it is true, says 
"A8mvaíav oi mpéa ua Tot kal "^ycelas "A0nvGs Bwpuóv lópécavro, but 
he is speaking of Athena Hygieia. An Orphic poet (Stob. 
Ecl. Phys. 1. 2. 31) has, pardonably, mpecofíeras 0€8s "Y^ycelas 
LeOwxoócpov.  ger& o0: cf. Theokr. 16. 108 rí( yàp Xaplrew 
d*yaT3TOv | &vOpcrirors ümrávevOev ; del Xaplrecow dp eov. |. oc 
and jg. ceto l. 7 (Sim. 95) follow 4. eto Hes. T'heogon. 392, the 
oldest example of &. with the singular, which occurs only 
four or five times before Sophokles (Mommsen) Homer and 
Pind. use 4. only with the plural. See on Sa. xxiv. 4. Stes. 
viii. is à doubtful example.—2. ceivowos: see on Sa. xxviii. 
and cf. Sim. i. 6 o/xéravy. With the two prayers cf. Eur. Frag. 
897 cevvelgv . . . valouu.—3 ff. 'This is the earliest trace of the 
tendency to attribute blessings to Hygieia. Asklepios and 
Hygieia are oi ó/o ccwrfüpes 0€o(, ol Tv -yü»v ümacav odg(ovot 
(Aristeides 1l. 397). Late poets call Hygieia á*Aaó0wpos, $epóA- 
Bios, wrap mávrwv. TÀoorov: Orphic Hymm 68. 9 oüre yàp 
óXoóóTys IIXoOros ^yAvkepós 0aM ow, | ore "yépov moNuox0os &rep 
céo *ylvera. àvjp. Health and wealth are combined in mAov- 
Ovyle.a Aristoph. Vesp. 677. x&pw: Sim. xxx.—4. Cf. icoóaipev 
BaswXeós Aisch. Persai 633, ioó0eos rvpavvís Eur. Troad. 1169. 
—5. Hesych. glosses Épkeow with Ourvois (*cast-net?). &pkvsis 
à stake-net. Cf. Ibyk. ii. 3.—6. Cf. Kritias 2. 21 rj rep- 
Tvorürqv 0cGQv Ovwrois "Y*yieuav, carm. pop. 47. 28 aiv repmvorárq 
Uytela.  &ymrvoó : uox0GOv dumvoáv Pind. Of. 8. 7.—8. vé0aÀ«e: 
perhaps this word should end l 7. «rávra is omitted in the 
inscription. 6apos: vulg. &ap, and so Boeckh, and Schneidewin, 
who explains ?nstar veris, quod Gratiae veddunt pulchrum, 
affulgent (cf. Hor. 4. 5. 6). This use of Cap may suit late poetry 
(Xaplrwv é£amóNwXev Cap Amth. Pal. ']. 599, Ió6cv £ap ib. 7. 29, 
Uuvov éap ib. 7. 12). Bergk read £api, Crusius óáposs. We find 
the sing. óapos, of Jason's speech, Pind. PytA. 4. 137, but the 
plur. is usual, as óapoc vuuáv Kallim. 5. 66. The Graces are 
the sources of delight, Pind. Of. 14. 5. With Aápse Oapos 
cf. niteat oratio Cic. Fin. 4. 3. 5, and see on Bacch. xiii. 19. 
It is to be noted that the paian does not contain the refrain 
5] IIatáv, which Athen. 15. 696 € regards as the sign-mark of 
the genuine paian.—Metre: dact.-epitrite. — Note the dis- 
syllabie anaeruses, and the ithyphallic at the close of v. 6, 
not at the close of the strophe as often in the drama. 
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LIKYMNIOS. 


'Tais dithyrambie poet came from Chios to Athens, where 
he studied rhetorie under Gorgias. Like some others he 
combined rhetoric with poetry. His treatise on the art 
of rhetorie eontained technical expressions (érmobpeweis, 
áTomAárgois etc.) that savoured of the dithyramb. Aristotle 
censured them as '*empty and frivolous' because they 
lacked distinetness. Cf. Plato PAa?dros 267c. One of 
Likymnios! teachings was that a name derives its beauty 
or its deformity partly from the sound and partly from 
the meaning. His dithyrambs were suited for reading 
and not for representation. 


I. Sextus Emp. 11. 49. Likymnios' conception of Hygieia 
is highly singular, at least for the classical age. Before the 
Roman period she was regarded as a maiden, and it is not 
until Orphic Hymn 67. 7 that she is called the wife of 
Asklepios, and 4fjrep &mávrev (68. 2). Wilamowitz Jsyllos 
192 thinks the artistic type was originally that of a matron, 
as in the case of the Eirene of Kephisodotos. See Roscher 1l. 
9781. A curious parallel in cult 1s 'A0gv& Mjrgp Paus. 5. 3. 2. 
The relation of Hygieia to Apollo is obscure. Is she his 
daughter, as Asklepios is his son? "Theon Z7rogymmn. 9 says 
et ris. alg rij "Y»y. "AmóNNovos eivau Üvyarépa. —8. Cf. dpms 
yeXóa€s Chairemon 14. 11, $pij» à-yéNaoros Aisch. Frag. 290.— 
4 ff. It is uncertain whether Sextus has wrongly attributed 
these lines to L., whether L. borrowed them from Ariphron 
or vice versa, or whether both poets took them from some 
common source, e.g. the paians in honour of Asklepios sung 
at Athens on the eighth of Elaphebolion, a day sacred to the 
god of healing. Hymns to the allegorical daughter of Ask- 
lepios may have been popular at Athens whose tutelary goddess 
herself bore the title (yíea. | (For the similarity between the 
two poems, compare the opening of the Z'hrostle and. Nightin- 
gale and Spring and Love Song.) Rossbach argues that the 
regular form of the dactylo-epitrites of L. proves his priority 
to Ariphron, and thinks that nothing is lost at the beginning 
of v. 1l (anap.-iamb. proóde as in Pind:; ef. Nem. 0. l). 
Perhaps the poem of L. contained a reference to virtue (Plut. 
de virt. mor. 10). Plut. has ll. 4, 5 in mind in de frat. amore 
2, but does not state whether he is quoting Ariphron or 
Likymnios. 
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II. Stob. Lc. Phys. l. 41. 50. "The subject of fpéóe. is 
'Axépov. Another fragment : "Axépev dxea | Bporoict vropÜpeiei 
. recalls. Aisch. Agam. 1558 dkvmópowv | mópÜucvy) áxécv. 
Melan. etymologizes 'Axépev in Frag. 3: dxea póowi mTpoxéwv 
"Axépuv.—Motre: dact.-epitrite. 


III. Athen. 13. 564c; perhaps from a local (Karian?) 
myth. "The story gave birth to the proverb 'Evóvutwros Ümvov 
xa0eí0es (Leutsch Paroem. 9. 95) In illustration of his 
theme that love resides in the eye, Athen. cites Sa. ix., 
Pind. xv., Soph. Frag. 433. Cf. Shakesp. Cymb. 9. 9. 19 
**The flame o' the taper | Bows toward her, and would under- 
peep her lids, | To sec the enclosed lights." Sleep is uaAa- 
kaUynros Aristotle .4reta l. S. óppgárev ajyats: cf. Eur. Jon 
1072, Phoin. 1564. —Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


ION. 


low of Chios, a versatile genius, composed tragedies, 
elegies, melie poetry, and even history or memoirs. He 
was the first poet who also wrote in prose. 'The aneients 
praise his external correctness and polish, but the author 
of the treatise On the Sublime says that one tragedy of 
Sophokles was worth all of Ion's He was aequainted 
with Aischylos, Sophokles, Kimon, and Perikles He 
died in Athens in 422 r.c. 


Y. Athen. 2. 35 e. —2. maia : Dionysos was represented as 
& youth by Kalamis (about 470) but the early type was 
that of à bearded man.  Tavpemóv: see on Forx-Sowas v. 
véov 0v véov : wine that is new as regards age, old through 
its strength.—3. BaepvySovmev: before Ion the adj. is used 
only of Zeus or of the winds. Dionysos himself is epífpoyos. 
épóToy: cf. Eur. PDacch. 773 oivov 06 uqkér! üvros oik &omiww 
Kémpi.  àepoívoov: Panyasis 13. 13 évi $peci 0vuàv dépoq of 
the ÜBpi oivov.—4. Cf. Ion Eleg. l. 14 Adwvoee, cvjmoclov 
m pravi —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


II. Schol. Aristoph. Paz 835: because of these lines Ion 
was called &otos dep. d«pobot(rav may — f roaming in air, 
as perhaps in Aischylos (cf. Aristoph. Aan. 1991) or — sepod. 
' roaming in darkness' (so of the Moon in Orphic Hymn 9. 9). 
Schneidewin regarded 7fépvs as the first part of the word, 
and compared Plaut. Men. l. 29. 62 inde usque ad diurnam 
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stellam. crastinam. potabimus, Hor. 3. 91. 23 vivaeque produ- 
cent lucernae, | dum rediens fugat astra Phoebus. — Xevko- 
TTépvya: cf. LEur. Z7'road. S48 Xevkomrépov àguépas, Val. 
Flaccus 6. 507 qualis roseis à Lucifer alis, | quem Venus illustri 
gaudet producere coelo. —Metre ;: logaoedic. 


EURIPIDES. 


Iw addition to his dramas, Euripides (480-406) composed 
several lyrie poems: epigrams, an émucjóev on the de- 
struction of the Athenians at Syracuse, and an ode to 
Alkibiades (Plut. Vota Alcib. 11, cf. Veto Demosth. 1, 
Athen. 1. 3E) which is called an epinikion and an 
enkomion. 

At the famous Olympic festival of 420 n.c. (so Grote ; 
others 494 or 416) Alkibiades entered no less than seven 
quadrigae, and won the first prize, coming in also second 
and fourth aecording to Plut. and to Thuk. 6. 16. 2 in a 
speech which he puts into the mouth of the victor 
(0tór. üpuara uév émrà xa0j$ka, Uca o/Ocls mw iOwor9s Tpórepov, 
év(kysa, 0é, kal Oceórepos kal rérapros éwyevóuyv) Though Eur- 
ipides statement that he came in third is adopted by 
Isokr. de bigis 353 S 34, 1t cannot well hold ground against 
that of the historian, which is intrinsically more probable, 
since Alkibiades was not remarkable for modesty. 


2. p8e(s: contrast the definite o$0e(s in Thuk. (Goodwin 
Gram. 1613, Hadley-Allen Gram. 10296). —4. Atós: (rpls Reiske). 
Grote's argument that all of Alkibiades' seven chariots could 
not have run in one and the same race, even if true, does not 
prove that óís (M88s.) is correct. All our other evidence goes to 
show that a victor received only one crown. Pindar uses 
cTé$avo. of a single victory OV. 3. 6, Pyth. 10. 26. Line 3 
and the passage in Thuk. mean only one victory. Athen. 
l. l. uses víxas inexactly.—5. Cf. Hdt. 6. 103 vukGv  Tapaóu00t 
&vaknpux0tjvac. —M.etre : dact.-epitrite. 


PHILOXENOS. 


THtk life of Philoxenos was full of vicissitude. Born in 
435 im Kythera, he became a Lakonian slave when the 
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Spartans regained the island, probably after the ruin of 
the Athenian cause at Syracuse, and finally passed into 
the possession of the poet Melanippides, who educated 
him in his art and liberated him. Like Simonides, 
Philoxenos was à man of the world, a friend of princes, 
ind many stories are related of his nimble wit at the 
Syraeusan court. His friendship with Dionysios the 
Elder was finally broken either by his frank criticism of 
the tragedies of the tyrant or in consequence of his passion 
for Galateia, a beautiful fluteplayer, who was the mistress 
of Dionysios. Released from prison by the prince to pass 
judgment on his verse, the poet exclaimed d&maeyé ue eis 
Aarouías. ln his confinement he revenged himself by 
composing his famous dithyramb entitled either Ayklops 
or Galatea, in which the poet represented himself as 
Odysseus, who, to take vengeance on Polyphemos (Di- 
onysios), estranged the affections of the nymph Galateia, 
of whom the Kyklops was enamoured. "This dithyramb 
was imitated by Theokritos in his eleventh idyl. After 
the poet's withdrawal from Syracuse, he lived at Tarentum, 
then in Greece, and finally in Asia Minor. He died at 
Ephesos in 380. 


Philoxenos composed twenty-four dithyrambs, of which 
only a few titles survive: Ayklops or Galateta, AMwysot, 
Syros (or Satyros) Komastes, Persa. By introducing 
solos (uéN$) into the dithyramb he assimilated this class 
of lyrie to the nome, the characteristic mark of which 
was the solo. We know that in the A£lops the solo 
singers acted out their parts. Under the hands of 
Philoxenos the dithyramb assumed a highly dramatic 
character. "Though his text is praised by the comic poet 
Antiphanes not only for the novelty but also for the 
propriety of its diction, the musical and mimetic elements 
were the essential features. The music abounded in 
transitions of the modes and in colour effects. Adherents 
of the older style, such as Aristophanes and Pherekrates, 
regarded him as a trifler and debaser of his art. But his 
popularity was so great that during his lifetime his 
melodies were sung in the streets, and after his death 
Antiphanes said of him (Frag. 209): 6€0s év áv0pómowuw 
7v | éketvos, eis rij» àA903s uoveucjv.  . Alexander the Great 
delighted in his music. Aristotle says that Philoxenos 
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was realistic in distinction to the idealistie 'Timotheos. 
Besides dithyrambs he composed aulodic nomes, which 
the Arkadians represented yearly in the time of Polybios. 
The Banquet is often attributed to Philoxenos of Kythera, 
but is probably the work of the parasite and gourmand 
Philoxeuos of Leukas. 


Athen. 13. 564x; from the KyLlops. Athen. says that 
Polyphemos praises the loveliness of Galateia but makes no 
mention of her eyes, as if presaging his own loss of sight. 
Cf. Ibyk. v. Note the cumulation of bigh-sounding epithets. 
Cf. xpveeoBócrpvxov Atós Cpvos of Artemis, Eur. PAoin. 191. 
—Metre : logaoedic (or resolved epitrites ?). 


TIMOTHEOS. 


''iMorHEosS of Miletos, the most famous lyric poet of the 
classic period, was the scholar of Phrynis, who was himself 
a disciple of the school of Terpander: ei uév yàp Tuuó0eos 
ud) éyévero, ToXNi». (otktNgy ?) àv. ueXomoiav ook eixopev: el óé 
uj pívis, Tuuócos ok àv éyévero (Arist. Metaph. 993 b 15). 
Most of his long life (he died in 357, either ninety or 
ninety-seven years of age) was spent in Athens, where he 
enjoyed the friendship of Euripides, who recognized his 
originality and prophesied his sovereignty over Athenian 
taste. At the invitation of Archelaos, he repaired to the 
court of Makedonia and is said to have died there. We 
are informed that he also visited Sparta, where the ephors 
are said to have removed four of the eleven strings of his 
lyre in order to reduce it to the ancient Terpandreian 
norm. Similar stories, also probably fictitious, are re- 
ported of Terpander (Plut. ns. Lac. 17), Phrynis, and 
others. He is said to have been avaricious and full of 
self-elorification. 

With a lofty contempt for the traditions of the past, he 
proclaims the advent of a new style (Frag. vii) Though he 
achieved great success as a dith yrambist, it was to the nome 
that he gave a fixed and standard form. He made this 
species of lyric dramatic in character by assimilating it to 
the dithyramb, and may even have introduced a chorus, 
whereas the nome had heretofore been entirely monodic. 
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The stately language of the nome now assumed a dithy- 
rambie fire and pathos. "Timotheos effected a union of the 
musical modes and aimed at transferring to a kithara 
provided with many strings the specific virtues of the 
flute His musie was sweet and insinuating (Plutarch 
calls it «uXAdrvOpomos) | As in Philoxenos, the musical 
quality was predominant, but the wealth of his thought 
was also esteemed. The diction of the extant fragments, 
however, is often vapid and contorted. An aggressive- 
ness born of success made him one of the most subjective 
of the later lyrists. Though at first hissed down because 
of the artificiality of his music, he was ultimately able to 
silence all opposition except that of the critics of the old 
school, such as the comic poet Pherekrates, the severest 
castigator of the dithyrambists, who in his Che?ron 
branded him as a perverse and ruinous innovator. In 
the second century E.c. an acquaintance with his songs 
was as highly esteemed in Crete as a knowledge of the 
old native poets (C. J. G. 3053); and in the imperial 
period he was regarded as a model Possibly Aristotle 
credited him with idealism in contrast to Philoxenos; 
but he pictured such scenes as a storm at sea in the 
NavriNos and the birth-pangs of Seele in the 'Qóis ZeuéNgs, 
a subject that was represented in the temple of Dionysos. 
Timotheos was a versatile and prolific artist. Besides 
eighteen or nineteen nomes, said to have consisted of 
8000 hexameters, he composed eighteen dithyrambs, 
twenty-one hymnus, thirty-six prooimia (or pronomia), 
enkomia, ete. Some of the titles of his works are: 70 
Artemis (for which the Ephesians paid him 1000 gold- 
pieces) J'ersai, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, The mad 
Ais, Skylla, Niobe, Elpenor, Lament of Odysseus. 


I. Plut. de audiend. poet. 4, de superst. 10. 'The line, con- 
sisting of epithets suited to the savage nature of the Tauric 
Artemis (cf. Soph. 4:7a5 172), is from the poem on the Ephesian 
Artemis, which was probably reproduced at Athens. When 
Timotheos had sung this line in the theatre the * accursed' 
poet Kinesias called out rouaíry coc 0vyárnp *yévovro. |. Cf. Anth. 
Pal. 9. 7/4 Owaóa uowouévav.  'The form 0vás also appears as 
0vds. Ovwr(0as Cauer 24 — Ovovióas, a Rhodian name of Diony- 
sos. —Metre : a dactylic tetrapody. 
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JI. Athen. 11. 465 c. —1. Odysseus oífered the Kyklopsa 
kuraóg.ov uéXavos olvovo v 3946. The scene is depicted on sarco- 
phagi and lamps.— 2. erayóvos: cf. olvov erayóves Eur. KyKi. 
66. àppóras: Boeckh thought that there is a reference to 
the festival called 'Augpócta, which is a name either for the 
Leuaia or for à part of it. Bovaátov: cf. Pind. Ol. 7. 2 $udAav 

. GumréAov kaxAa oar 0póoq.—49. Cf. ( 209 &» 6éras éumNijoas 
ÜOmros àvà elkoci uérpa | xeÜ. — pérp': *parts'; cf. 8 355 and 
see on Alk. xx. 4.—4. Bakyxt(ov— Báxxyov ; Soph. Antig. 154, 
Eur. Bacch. 225, etc. With the high-flown expressions 
* blood of Baechos,' * fresh-flowing tears of the Nymphs' cf. 
$udAy "Apecs-doTís Frag. 106, mvpíxrira yüs 'earthen pots' 
Frag.17. See Arist. Ahet. 3. 4. 4. —Metre : logaoedic. 


III. Plut. eta Philopoem. 11. When Pylades, the famous 
kitharoede, sang this verse at the Nemean festival all eyes 
turned to Philopoemen.  kóeov : cf. Sim. i. 9. —Metre : dact. 
hexameter. 


IV. Plut. de audiend. poet. 11. —Metre: trochaic. 


V. Plut. vita AgesW. 14. "The Persai may have been 
brought out in 395, when Persian gold was employed to induce 
the Greeks to declare war against Sparta. "The poet may 
have wished to point his moral from the great contest with 
the Persians in the previous century. "The words "Apys 
Tópavvos passed into a proverb.—Metre : dact.-epitrite. By 
reading EAXàs 9' (Bergk) the metre would be smoother; and 
the unusual position of óé might be explained as emphasizing 
"EAAds. "Theopposition is, however, between "Apys and xpvoós. 


VI. Plut. de se ipsum laud. 1. Written to celebrate the 
poet's victory over his teacher Phrynis. Plut. says that 
Timotheos glorifies himself áuoóccws xal mapavóues. When 
Timotheos was vanquished by a scholar of Polyeidos, Stra- 
tonikos consoled him with the bon-mot: abrós uév (ll.) yuot- 
cara, Totet, Tuuó0eos 06 vónovs.  Phrynis, the son of Kamon, is 
called óvekoAókagmTos by Aristoph. JVubes 971, because of his 
intricate flourishes ; see Pherekr. 145. 15. Cf. deuarokdg m Tas 
of the dithyrambie poets, Nubes 333; in TThesmoph. 53 
Agathon xdájmret véas áióas émQv. 'The prefix íwvo- with 
reference to effeminacy and corruption ; so ioví((w.— Metre : 
logaoedie with resolutions of the thesis in v. 1. Wilamowitz 
reads u. fc. 'T«uó0eos, óre kgp. | eire **v. T. 0. M. | «.7.X. 


VII. Athen. 3. 122 n. —2. kowá : see on Alkm. i. and cf. 
Antiphanes A/Eestis (Frag. 20) éri r6 kauvovpyyetv oépov, | otrcws, 
€Ketvus, roUro "yvyvóakwv. Órc | €v kawóv éyxeipgua, kày roNunpàv 
7], | ToXAQv. maNaQv écr. xpuousdórepov, Bekk. AAmeed. 1. 309 
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mAelov éoTl oTovOi] TOv "A0qvalov mepl TÓ kawóv Ópüua kal um0éÉ 
more Wywcviopuévov, and many passages of the comie poets, e.g. 
Kratin. 146, Aristoph. ANwbes 546, 561, Vesp.1043, Anaxand. 
54, Amphis 14, Alex. 298, Hegesipp. 1. 3; also Eur. 7'road. 
519. Moliére «Les Femmes Savantes': La ballade, à mon 
gout, est une chose fade, | Ce w'en est plus la qmode, elle sent sou 
vieux temps.—4. Kpóvos is the type of superseded rule; cf. 
Krat. 165 gacuXe0s Kpórvos zv TÓ waXaióv, Nikophon 22 Kpórvov 
o. TaTTemUraTTOos.—Metre: ionics. In v. 1 áe(óo may be 
scanned — — (àów). For — — — — — — —-———- cf. Ana- 
kreont. 49, 12 — —— — — for z——— — —.  Wilamowitz Zsyilos 
p. 153 makes three verses: o/k—kpelcat, véos—7v, Kpóvos— 
vTaÀauá (— -— ——, —— —— —,——---———), Headlam 
Journ. Phil. 91. 84: rà raXai' o)kér! dclów | uda. "yàp rà kaivà 
Kpeíaa c or Trà "yàp üuà kápra. kp. 

VIII. Macrob. Sat. l. 17. 19. Perhaps from a paian to 
A pollo, who is here identified with Helios. "The identification 
is the result of the religious and philosophical speculation of the 
fifth century which first appears in Eur. Phaethon (Frag. 781). 
Though Aischylos (Suppl. 213) still distinguished the two gods 
he brought them into close connection in his Passara:. Plato, 
Laws 945 E, has 'HMov kowóv kal? AmóNNovos Téuevos. Cf. FoLk- 
Sowas ix.—1. Cf. Soph. O. K. 1701 róv áel karà *yüs ekórov. — 
4. "The paian composed by Aristonoos and that of Ptolemais 
(Rev. Arch. 13. 70; cf. R. M. 49. 315) have i£ à i maiáv.. lé 
is the weak form of ij, the 9 of which, iu the formula 2&5 i5, is 
anceps. The line foreshadows the Alexandrian derivation of 
ój from zu (Kallim. 2. 103).—Metre: dactyliec with one 
epitrite. Crusius thinks the verses are march anapaests. 


TELESTES. 


Or the dithyrambs of this poet, a native of Selinus in 
Sieily and an older contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
there are preserved the titles rgo, Asklepios, and 
IHhwymenaios. 'The extant fragments are concerned with 
the defence of the flute and the archaeology of music. 
'elestes verse shows a fondness for shifting rhythms, 
and he is said to have affected violent transitions of the 
musical modes. While his style is lively, it is high-flown 
and full of parade and artificial collocations of words. 
The later dithyrambie writers carried to excess the avoid- 
ance of the article, an avoidance which is noticeable in 
2G 
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the lyric parts of tragedy ; and in Telestes the article 
does not occur. "Telestes was eagerly read by Alexander; 
and Aristratos, the tyrant of Sikyon, ordered his tomb to 
be decorated with paintings by Nikomachos. 


I. Athen. 14. 616 F; from the Argo. "The controversy as 
regards the virtue of flute music, which is indicated by this 
reply to the challenge of Melanippides (Frag. ii.) and by the 
other fragments, shows the predominanceof the accompaniment 
in the later dithyramb. The fragment recalls Pind. Pyth. 
12. —1. óv: refers to a/Aós, which must have preceded : * which 
wisely devised instrument the wise goddess,' etc. The myth 
of the invention of the flute by Athena became possible only 
after its music was naturalized in Greece and the recollection 
of its Phrygian origin had passed away. The flute was even 
given a place at the Delphie festival of Apollo, to whom the 
kithara was sacred. Cf. Mel. Adesp. v. éméXmopav: an epic 
and tragic word, here *deem,' *believe.— 2. ópyávov: 
causal gen. with aiexos; not *'disgraceful, offensive instru- 
ment. Some keep Ópyavov as a loose apposition to óv. 
óp*yávcv is nsed by Plato Symp. 215 c, in speaking of Marsyas: 
ó uév ye OU Opyávow éküjAev rovs ávÜpormovs T3 dó ToU crópuaTos 
Ovráuei, | 6tay : as Eur. Z. T. 404.—5. vvp.davevet : the father 
of the Phrygian satyr is variously reported (Olympos, 
Hyagnis)  xopokroómo: *treading the dance-floor Some 
would read xopovrvmq. | d$mnp(é: the Aiolic form is used in 
non-Aiolie poetry only of Centaurs or Satyrs. Pan is called 
pocgomóAe 05p Siro 2. 5. Xéos: in apposition with óv (1. 1), 
not with a6: ... faXetv.—8. párav: to be taken with spo- 
cémraO'. àxópevTos: *doleful. There is no special reference 
to the flute in connection with a chorus.—9. dápa: perhaps 
Telestes, like Dacchylides, preferred $59ua(MSS.) Tpocérmra0: 
cf. Lov uéos mTpocémra  Aisch. Prom. 555, where note the 
dative. émraro is epic and tragic, and is often used of mis- 
fortune. govcoTóAoy: Sa. xli., Siro 2. 5. Possibly Melanip- 
pides was the inventor of the doleful winged tale that found 
credence with the vain-babbling minstrels.— 11. * Which (wise 
art) the uplifted breath of the august goddess by the aid of 
the swift movement of her shifting, glorious hands gave to 
Bromios for his most efficient handmaid.' evvepi8. : cf. avve- 
pl0o.s réxvaus Plato /tep. 533 D.—12. aioXomT. : ai as "yepaioss 
Tyrt. 10.90. Wilamowitz conj. aioXozrépvyt aov ápyüv. — aov: 
comitative; cf. e)» xev c0cvec Pind. Nem. 10. 48. Of the 
younger dithyrambic poets Telestes alone uses cóv. — Pratinas, 
Ariphron, Melanippides, and Philoxenos have only uerá cum 
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gen. For the rapid movement of the hands, see Prat. i. 15. 
—Metre: logaoedic. "The poem belongs to the &oXeAvuévov 
class. 


II. Athen. 14. 617 5; from the AsA/lepios. 'The fragment 
expresses the opposition between the Lydian mode, an im- 
portation into Greece together with the Phrygian flute, and 
the native Dorian mode, which was well suited to the 
kithara.—1. The dpót may be Marsyas, or Hyagnis (Anth. 
Pal. 9. 340), but is more probably Olympos, who, in his 
lament over the Python, was, according to Aristoxenos 
(Plut. de mus. 15), the first to employ the Lydian mode.—3. 
alóAov: cf. Eur. Jon 499 cvpi-yyyov vm! aióAas iax8s Upvov, FoL&- 
SoNGsS vii. 2. The word suits the mobility of song as well as 
of the dance. —Metre : dact.-epitrite (seven dact. trip. in suc- 
cession) Some of the poets of the fourth century, e.g. 
Philoxenos in the ABaauquet, were fond of the tripody with 
only slight use of the epitrite. 


IIL. Athen. 14. 625 r.—1. év avwXois: cf. Pind. OV. 5. 19 
Avótois à&ríwv év abXots, Nem. 3. 7/9 év smvoatew a)0XQv, Isthm. 
5. 27 év aUAQv mapdvois óuokNats, | év 1s often used of instru- 
mental accompaniment.—2. 'The Mountain Mother is Kybele 
(cf. Ellis on Catull. 63), at the mention of whose enervating 
cult the metre passes over to the effeminate ionics (cf. Prat. ii.). 
—4. iyoAqgots * strings, as in Diogenes (p. 776 Nauck) xAóc óé 
Avóàs . . . yyaNuots rprydvov T9Kkrlócv. | Of the invention of the 
barbitos, Pind. Frag. 125 says : róv pa 'Tépzavópós v00' ó Aéc(3tos 
eüpev | mpáüros év Oeimvows AvOOv | yaXuv (sound) ávrí$0o*yov 
by/qAàs àkobev TkT(0os. Ion, trag. frag. 23, has Avóós re uá'yaóis 
a0AOs ?yelo0w Bofjs. "lhe pectis differed only slightly from the 
stringed magadis and, because of its Asiatic origin, had 
strings of different lengths (hence /yAàs in Pind. is not used 
of high notes, as in Modern Greek) It was played without 
the plectrum.— Metre: dact.-epitrite except v. 2. "There are 
different arrangements by Leuthmer, and Wilamowitz (free 
tonies). 


LYKOPHRONIDES. 


Tunis poet is mentioned by Klearchos in Athenaios. 
Bergk thought that he belonged to the Alexandrian 
period. Wilamowitz suggests that he may be identical 
with Lykophron, a sophist mentioned by Aristotle. 
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Y. Athen. 13. 564 A.—2. xpvcodópov: of the golden orna- 
ments worn ou the ears, neck, arms, and even on the ankles. 
see D 872, Aristoph. Acharn. 958, Aves 670, Eur. JTek. 154 
aud cf. skol. xxiii. ; mos erat apud veteres virginibus plurimum 
auri gestare (Porson). Wilamowitz explanation: *who have 
won the prize in beauty-eontests' is tasteless, though such 
women were called xpvco$ópo: among the Parrhasians ( Athen. 
13. 609 F).—4. ai8ós: see Sa. viii. and cf. aióola Xápis Pind. 
Ol. 6. 76.—Metre : logaoedic. 


XI. Athen, 15. 670 &. The offering is made by a youth either 
to a boy whose love he has abandoned for that of a girl, or to 
a god now that love has robbed him of his oceupation.— 
3. kéxvrav: cf. Pind. Jsthm. l. 4. AGXos, év à kéxvuac 'in 
whose service my soul has been poured forth.' Like effusus, 
used with reference to love.—4. Cf. Alkaios xxvii.—Metre : 
logaoedic. | An arrangement in ionies is possible with the 


variations — —— — —, —--—.——, ———, —-—i-; 


MEM ES 


ARISTOTLE. 


Tn&g ode to Areta was extracted from Hermippos by 
Athen. 15. 695 A and Diog. Laert. 5. 7. On the ground 
that the burden (7o Pa«n) 1s absent, Hermippos took issue 
with the opinion that the poem was a paian, an opinion 
held by Demophilos, who charged the composer with 
implety because he was aecustomed to sing it daily at 
banquets'; though it is more likely that it was either 
because the philosopher dared to number Hermeias among 
the heroes, or because he called him á6árvaros (l. 14); 
whereas Aristotle means that the merit of Hermeias will 
render him immortal in the memory of men. Diogenes 
calls the ode both a paian, and a hymn to Hermeias. 
Athenaios, or Hernippos, contended that it was a skolion. 
That the ode is not a genuine paian is clear, although it 
is not far removed from that class of lyric. Its repetition 
at banquets recalls the characteristic feature of the 
* Attic? skolia, of which Reitzeustem thinks it is a free 
development. If this conclusion is correct, we have 
another instance of the not unfrequent confusion between 
paian and skolion. At all events, whatever name be 
given to the poem, it has the form of a religious song, 
such as would find its counterpart in Attice ritual. 
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Apparently it was sung by a chorns. In style it recalls 
the less extravagant form of the dithyramb eurrent in 
the fourth century. Unlike the 6pfjvo of Simonides and 
Pindar, the poem employs the melic form to express a 
tribute of personal affection. The melic setting is justified 
because the subject is Virtue rather than Hermeias; 
otherwise the poem had assumed an elegiac form. "The 
philosopher pours drops of the new wine of doctrine into 
the old bottle of a conventionalized lyric. Bergk dates 
the poem either after Aristotle had left Atarneus for 
Mitylene (345 B.c.) or after his return to Athens (344). 

Hermeias, the *nursling of Atarneus! in Mysia, was 
the pupil of Plato and the friend of Aristotle. Originally 
the slave of Eubulos, he assisted his master in making 
himself tyrant of Atarneus and on the death of Eubulos 
succeeded to the tyranny. As lord of Atarneus he enter- 
tained the philosopher for three years. After his 
treacherous capture and death at the hands of the 
Persians, Aristotle commemorated his hospitality in this 
ode ; and had a statue set up at Delphi with the follow- 
ing inscription : : 

Tóvóe oT! ovx óclcs mrapáfas uakápev O£uuv. àyviv 
ékrewev IlepaQv To£oópwv BacieUs, 
oU $avepàs Aóyxm Qoviois ev á^yQct kpary)cas, 
GÀAAX' dvópós Tio Te| xpnadpevos 0oMov. 

On the poetry of Aristotle, see Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 

Aristoteles und, Athen 2. 403. 





1. 'Áperá: The poet does not claim divinity for 'Aperd. 
She is vap6évos simply, not 6cós or 0c& to whom prayers may 
be offered or sacrifices performed on an altar. Areta had no 
eult as Virtus had (in C. I. G. 2. 2786, etc. we have Virtus 
under the Greek name). The impersonation of Areta appears 
in Prodikos'! * Choice of Herakles' (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 91 ff.) 
and occasionally in works of art (Parrhasios' painting, Euphra- 
nor's crowning of Hellas, and in the Apotheosis of Homer). 
In Aristotle the allegory is stronger than the personal touch, 
but in the epigram (6) falsely attributed to him: 4ó' evo 
à TAdáuov "Aperà mapà rQOe káÜquac | Alavros TÓóufqp k.7.A., and 
in the imitation by Mnasalkas (Anth. App. 53), the personifica- 
tion is complete. Horace personifies Virtus in 3. 2. 17-94, 
J. 24. 3l, carm. saec. DS, etc. "The abstract subject of the 
poem recalls Sim. xxiii, the ode to Hygieia, and on Tyche 
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(Mel. Adesp. xii.); as early as Pindar we find invocations to 
Tyche, Theia, etc., and xpóvos 1s personified (for the first time) 
in Baechylides. In ridicule of such unsubstantial names, 
Momos in Lucian (0eQv ékxX. 13) says 7) 00 ydp éorw 7) oNv- 
0póNnTos dperi] kal. Q?cis kal eiuapuévg kal TUX€ (cf. Zebs éNeyx. 
3), üvvÓc Ta Ta, ka kevà Tpa'yuárov ovóuara v0 BNakGv àvOparmwv 
TOV QuNocóQwv émwongOüévra 5 . . . z)0éws üv otv époiumv et mov elóes 
üáperijv . . . 5 OTt U€v "yàp &el kal a9 dkoveus €v rats TOv duiNonóiuwv 
OuurpiBats K.T.À.  moXUopox0e: —oAXoUs uóx0Oovs mapéxovca TQ 
Bporeig "yévei. Cf. moXóuox0os ior? 0vugrois Eur. Frag. 916, 
mToNvuóxOov Luctpuv kó0cos Kaibel 146 (Attic inscr. of the fourth 
orthird cent.). Bacchylides 1. 43 ff. adopts the less bold ét- 
uMoxOos: dáperà O' émíuox0os uév, reXevraOetaa 0! ópÜOs ddOvrov 
eÜre Üávg XeUrev moNv(jAwrov  e)kNelas d'yaNua. See on Sim. 
xxiii.—2. 65popa: as 05pa in Plato. In 8i the dative has a 
different force than in yéve, —93.. mépv: instead of »mép, as in 
Tyrt. 10. 13 cepi maíócv Ovygokwoucv, Eur. Ak. Y/S o9 0vgjoko 
Tép. See on Sa. i 10. The use here is ecognate with the 
Hom. dájéveo0ac Tepl márpus M 243, £ueÜ0 Tép uápvao IJI 497. 
popbàs: a reference to the iOéa of Plato, the teacher of 
Hermelas. The meaning must not, however, be forced into 
à philosophie straight-jacket. ^ Heroes do not die in order 
to attain to the ióéa roU dya000, the i0éa roU kaXo0. — Aristotle 
attempts to blend philosophy with popular faith and poetry. 
The hero attains dper?) in dying à noble death: yvxàs ó' 
àvrippora Oévres | AMázavr' ápertv kal maTplÓ' e0kAétcav Kaibel 
2]. l1 (Attica: fifth cent.).—5. paXepous : best explained as 
*wasting' (sehol Aisch. Pers. 62). dàxàpgavTas —ákaguárovs 
(v.l. "Phe móvo are themselves 'unresting'; toils that tire 
not in wasting man's strength (Wilamowitz). dx. does not 
agree with "EXXzvas, which some regard as the omitted subject 
of rAgvai.. We should expect áxáuarra in that case. —6. Totov: 
with or without yáp etc., rotos introduces the reason for a 
preceding statement. Cf. Soph. 2afig. 1291, Aias 951, etc. 
5o often with rovo0ros. —'7. Corrupt. Bergk suggested érei $. 
B. &pmvv (-—£pwra) és à0., Boeckh f. 60pácos xapmóv év dQ., 
Wilamowitz ica6ávaror (unattested, but cf. icoóaiuev). Apart 
from the sense, xapróv T! à0. for x. à0. re, with re trajected as 
in Soph. O. K. 33, Eur. ek. 461, is not satisfactory. The 
translation 'instil into the mind a fruit' is not borne out by 
$pevQv kapmós * wisdom" Pind. Pyth. 2. 78. Perhaps éri perl 
(pesi) 0ápcos B. (Earle). xpvco) ff.: cf. ** How coldly those 
impediments stand forth | Of wealth, of filial fear" etc. 
Shakesp. Lover's Complaint. —8. yovécoy : — ei»yéveia, or perhaps 
amor parentum : (34 às ovódv »yNUxtov js marplóos ot0€ rokqwv | 
yCyveraa, Pind. Isthm. 1. 5 rl $(Nrepov keóvàv Tokéuv d'ya00is, 
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*he that loveth father or mother" . . . . poXakavyfjToto : 
formed from *yuaXakavyngs as ámévOwros (áàmevOss), áQófmros 
(&ooBos), vvkrt$poipyros (vvkriópovpos), etc. with no denom. 
verb in -ew. 'l'he meaning seems to be 'sleep that softens 
the radianee of the eye.  Nonnos calls Sleep ója4xAMjes ; 
Shelley, fibiiy-eyed. — Wilam. sees a reference to the colour of 
the sleeping person.  4aXakxós of Umvos, K 2, uaXakcrepot Ümrvao 
Theokr. 15. 195. Cf. Bacch. xiii. 10.—9. The philosopher 
follows the conventional poetry with its types. So later, 
Horace, 3. 3. 9 hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules | enisus avces 
attigit igneas, 1. 19. 25 Alciden puerosque Ledae. | ook : crasis 
in lyrie is excessively rare, but oi is not to be read.— 11. 
8jvapiv : the poet in part agrees with the philosopher. 
Schweighünuser cites ZL/h. 2. 1. 4 (1103 a 31) ràs 0€ áperás 
Aajufüávogev évepycavres pórepov, ioTep Wai émi rGv dXXwv 
rexvGv' à yàp óet uaÜDóvras mowiv, raÜra motoÜvres uavÜüvopev. 
He has just stated that dápera( are óvváues. — Moral virtue is 
à potential part of man's nature. Still áperj is not always a 
óvajyas on Aristotle's own theory. vagus *capacity' may -—- 
és * habit of mind,' but is not always equated with it. "The 
formal definition of áper?j is a * fixed habit of mind, the result 
of principle and effort, which, with reference to our own 
particular nature, lies equally distant between extremes" 
(Eth. 9. 5. 6).—12. aoís qróÜ ous : cos vó0os X 202, tuo desiderto ; 
eUvola r5 o7 Plato Gorg. 486 A, ej poun0(e Soph. O. K. 332. 
Quint. Smyrn. 5. 50 represents Areta as depicted on the 
shield of Achilles. Cf. Asklepiades (AmtA. Pal. 7. 145) dó' 
éyà & rAáptov ! Aperà mapà Qe xáÜnuat | Alavros rufo, xeupogéva 
mAokáuovs, alluding to the contest for the arms of Achilles. 
So Antipater of Sidon (Anth. Pal. 7. 146) ofjua map! Alávretov 
éri '"Porrgtow ákrais | 0vuofapis '" Aperà uüpouat éfouéva. | 6ópovs: 
the plural as 'A(óao óóuoww X. 52, 'Aióa 0óuors Eur. £1. F. 116. 
' A(óa. 6óuov (Wilam.) would help the metre.—18. d4A(ov: see 
on Pratin. i. l7. fvrpojos: as Alas ó ZaXajivos &vrp. Eur. 
I. A. 989. xfjpecev: *boreft himself'— éxqpócaro. "lheogn. 
956 rGv re yàp avTo0 | xnpócec (xunpóom?) Kkreávov and Plut. 
Amat. 9. éx)pwoe (éxtjpevoe ?) are also suspicious cases of the 
intransitive usc. So too xqpetogev f bereave' Eur. KyK. 440. 
''he intransitive rae is common (van Herwerden on Aristoph. 
Hanae 1929) and &mecye, Cyeipe, plmrrw, éogáXNo are so used. 
(Krüg. 59. 2, Kühn.-Gerth 9. $373). The alternative reading 
x'jpwaev aiyás preserves the grammar at the expense of dithy- 
rambic extravagance—sie declaratur desidervwum, quod Sol 
sentiat, quum. Hermias non amplius in. couspectum eus veniat 
(Ilgen), *left desolate the light of the Sun.' The metre of 
v. 13 is uncertain: perhaps a dact. trip.--two epitrites, 
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reading àMov).—14. So Pind. Ol. 10. 95 rpégovrt à ep? xXéos | 
xópat IIvepióes Atós, Nem. 7. 15, 32, Hor. 4..8. 98 dignwm laude 
virum Musa, vetat nori. Cf. Sim. 99 ovó8 re0váct Üavóvres, émel 
c' áper?) kaÜsmepÜev | kvóalvova? ávávye. Góuaros e£ "Alóeo. —15. 
Cf. Solon 13. 1l Mruocóvgs kal Zqvós . . . ávyAaá Tékva, | 
Mo6£ca« IIteplóes, Hes. T'heogon. 52. — Avós £eviov (* hospitality") 
is objective genitive. For a)£ovcot Bergk conj. ácko0ca:, 
Crusius áfovcai. We may paraphrase: a/£ovci rv 'Epg. ds 
xal Ala, £&viov cefóuevov kai duMav (8éflatov *yepatpovra. —Méetre : 
dact.-epitrite.  Anacrusis occurs only at the beginning, thus 
marking the exordium (cf. Pind. JVem. 10). 


MELIC ADESPOTA. 


I. Clem. Alex. S'/rom. 5. 654.  Doubtless from Pindar, 
who maintains that ró 06 $vG xpárwrov &mav and that the 
poet inust be dowered with a uoqíóvos raMí&ua. The next four 
fragments are also probably Pindaric.—Metre : logaoedic. 


II. Clem. op. cit. 5. 661. —Metre : dact. -epitrite. 

XII. Tlheodoros Metochites p. 515. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 

IV. Plut. de occ. viv. 6; de E Delph. 21. —Metre: dact.- 
epitrite. 

V. Plut. 20n posse suav. vivi 96. Cf. Sa. xxiv., Stes. xiii. 
Ba8v8év8po : 'EXkQrva a0v0. hymn to Apollo i. with musical 
notes (Appendix).—Moctre : logaoedic. 

VI. Plut. consol. 98. Had Niobe borne in mind that she 
too who was 0aXé0ovri . . . ópQca would die, she had not 
wished to die because of her excess of suffering. Perhaps 
from a 6pfvos (by Simonides?) or from Soph. Niobe, Trag. 
Adesp. 373.—2. Cf. mai0ós BAácras *ihe chill's birth? Soph. 
O. T. 717.—Metre: dact. -epitrite (?). 


VII. Plut. de amic. mult. 5. —Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


VIII. Dio Chryst. or. 33 (9. 470). "The story of Hekabe's 
transformation into a dog by the Furies is alluded to in Eur. 
Ilek. 1265, Plaut. Men. 5. l. 14, Ovid AMetam. 13. 565 ff. 
Her tomb was caled Kwvós E$ua.—1. oi with foll. gen., as 
II 531 órri oi G«' Tkovoe uévyas es ebtau£vou.—4. Bergk read 
Te (Távyot) GiXáveuol (re) mérpa. —Metre : logaoedic. 


IX. Demetr. de eloc. 164. —Metre: dact.-epitrite. 
X. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 796. Cf. Bacch. 43 (D. 4) às 9 


&ma£ elrétv, fpéva kal zvkwáàv képüos àvÜprmuv fürai. —Metre : 
dact.-epitrite. 
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XI. Plato Epist. l. The detail recalls Bacchylides xviii., 
but, as Bergk suggested, the fragment may be from a tragic 
poet.—2. ácTpdTTe : the singular follows the neuter part; 
cf. Mot re kal TMv8ot kai £/Aa kal képaguos ürákres pév éppuupéva 
ov0év xp)guuá écrw Xen. Memorab. 3. 1. 7. "There is zengina 
with áecrpámTe. in ll. 3, 4. For the figure cf. Bacch. xiii. 12. 
— S. ajbTàpkes: a/rócTopo. *y/a. Aisch. Frag. 196.—4. ós: 
as if oUrws had preceded. —Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XII. Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 6. 13. In earlier literature Tíx 
is Vicissitude, which is obscure to mortals, rather than blind 
Chance. Hesiod calls her the daughter of Okeanos. "lo 
Pindar she is still associated with the will of Zeus; cf. OJ. 
12. 1l mai Zqyvós. . . ooTeipa. Tóxa, Nem. 6. 94 0co Tóxya, The 
same poet made her one of the Fates and superior to her 
sisters. Cf. Lehrs Pop. Awfsátze 155. From the time of 
Aristophanes Tóxy appears as à power either coürdinated 
with the gods or as an independent divinity. "The orators 
equate her with 0eós or Oauuóvtov (rà apà Trfs TUXqs Ócpy0évra 
Isokr. 4. 26). Cf. Juv. 10. 365 nos te | nos facimus, Fortuna, 
deam coeloque locamus, —1. Cf. Aischin. 2. 131 róxq, f) rávrov 
écri Kupla. gepómov: without the addition of the epic Bpóro 
or dvÓpwTot..  àpx&: as in the formulas àya65 róxy, 0cós TÜxav 
d'ya0áv, Téx» uóvov mapeiy.—2. €6pas: cogn. accus. as in 
Qakobvr. Ta'ykparets £Opas Aisch. Prom. 389, &ópas Ooágere Soph. 
O. T. 2. Cf. Liban. epi 0ovAelas 9. 66 xpi; yàp olea0at kal T5 
Tóxmo ketoÜat év oípavQ Opóvov, ei kal ygi3j €v Tots Oc0eka Ócois 
7p(81.To4. —4. Cf. rà Tíüjs ríx9s, jWmep del BéNriov. 14) fjueis tjv 
abTQv émiueNovue0a Demosth. PA. l. 12, ró ràjs rxxs eOyuevés 
Paus. 7. 17. 1.—5. Aápmev: see on Bacch. xiii. 12. qrépvya: on 
winged representations of Fortuna see Roscher Lex. 1. 1507 ; 
Hor. 1. 34. 14, 3. 29. 53.—6. "Tyche has the scales of Themis. 
Cf. Demos. Olyn. 9. 29 ueyáXg yàp pom$, küXXov 06 TÓ Nov $ 
TÜx9y Tapà TáüvT écTl rà rOv üvÜpom-ev mTpáyuara.—"7. àpaX. 
TÓpov: 'a way of escape from helplessness' as mópos kaküv 
Eur. Aik. 213, ugxavàv kakQv ib. 991; c£ áunxávev mópovs 
Aisch. Prom. 59.—8. mpoj«perrára : *chiefest' ; the idea of 
seniority is unnecessary. See Jebb on Soph. O. K. 1531.— 
Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XIII. Stob. Ecl. 1. 5. 10-12 (divided among three authors). 
Cf. Wilamowitz, Zsyilos 16, who would ascribe the magnificent 
fragment to Simonides, and Nauck Frag. trag. xx. — What- 
ever the contents of the entire poem may have been, the 
chorus here implores the Moirai to send the Horai to bring 
surcease of care to their city, which has been distressed by 
civil war. Apparently the poem was composed in a time of 
civil feud. 'The Moirai are givers of weal as well as woe 
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(Hes. Theogon. 906, T 182); they withdraw to hide their 
shame if there is enmity among kinsmen (Pind. Pyf/h. 4. 145). 
In Jsthm. 6. 17 Pindar invokes the assistance of Klotho and 
her sisters.—2. p48e«a QovAav: gen. of explanation as óeojós 
Té09s, etc.; Boviai . . . ujóeá re D 340. "The Moirai plan and 
issue deerees whieh are carried into effect by the «72pes.—4. 
Alcoa: cf. T 197, y 197 (alea kAG0fés re). Hesiod did not 
admit her into his eanon.  Aisa is Moira xar! ézoyzv. Here 
she takes the place of Atropos, for whoin Pindar substituted 
Tyehe. An Attie tradition (Paus. 1. 19. 2) made Aphrodite 
Urania the eldest of the Moirai.—5. Hes. 7Z'Àcogon. 217 makes 
the Moirai children of Nyx ; so Orphic Hymn 59. On the 
chest of Kypselos two Moirai were represented together with 
Nyx and other figures. —6. x6óvuac: Aisch. Zum. 961 calls 
the Moirai sisters of the chthonian Erinyes. In the Peiraieus 
and at Sikyon they were propitiated with offerings as the xarà 
x0ovós 0ca(. —9. BEvopíav: cf. Alkm. xxii. The Horai are 
the sisters of the Moirai, since both are sprung from Zeus and 
Themis (Hes. T'Àheogon. 901). In Megarà both were represented 
above the statue of enthroned Zeus; and they appeared in 
conjunction on the altar of Hyakinthos at Amyklai; so on 
the Dorghese altar (Clarac pl. 173, 174). "The three sisters 
are here divided into two groups as in Pind. Of. 13. 6: év rg 
yàp K/5vouía vaie, kaavyvijra re, Bá0pov moMov, ácóaNyjs | Alka 
kai óuórpomos Eipyáva, cf. Ol. 9. 16.  Eivouía has a secondary 
position in comparison with her sisters; though Daech. viii. 19 
makes Aíx«a her attendant.  Alkman xxii. calls Tyehe the 
sister of Eunoinia. In local eults and on several works of art 
only two Horai appear.  Avrapo0póvovs: see on Ba. i. l. 
—10. Aeá0owre: the. Homerie (O 60 AeAá&68m óóvváov) causal 
use of the reduplicated aorist. See Monro Hom. Gram. $30. 
—Metre : dact.-epitrite. 


XIV. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 3. Metre: dact.-epitrite. 


XV. Stob. Ecl. 1. 1. 9. xat is intensive. Metre: dact.- 
epitrite. 


XVI. Sehol. Soph. El. 139, Suidas s.v. Táykowos (Trag. 
Adesp. 456). Perhaps from a threnos. Cf. Ibyk. xii. Metre: 
daet. -pentapody. 


SKOLIA. 


I. ff. Athen. 14. 694 c. The first four skolia resemble 
hymns. i.andii. are in honour of Athena and Demceter, the 
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goddesses of Athens and Eleusis, iii. and iv. celebrate Apollo 
and Pan, the gods of song and dance.—1. Cf. the famous 
song to Pallas by Lamprokles. "Tpceroyéve? : $0 A 515, etc. 
The Triton stream was placed in the extreme west, later on 
in Libya. The J'riton may be identified with the Okeanos, 
out of which, in its western course, the thunderclouds arose 
according to Greek fancy. Athena, who sprang from the 
head of Zeus, is the zoddess of the storm-cloud and of the 
lightning. 'A6&va is generally read in the few passages 
of tragedy where 'A65;và (here in the Mss.) occurs. In 
Attic inscriptions 'A0gvà (the contracted, adjectival form) 
occurs once in the sixth, once in the fiítli cen, and is 
rare before 362 p.c.  ávacc? 'A0áva Alsch. Eum. 232, 443, 802, 
Eur. Z. 7. 1415, Troad. 532, Fávacc? 'A0aváa Alk. ii. l. The 
elevated poetic style did not faney 'A6aváa (cf. ix.). —2. Athena 
is invoked as woXobxos (cí. Aristoph. JVubes 602; Eq. 581) or 
as ToMás Soph. PA. 131.—2. óp0ov: Pind. Jsthm. 5. 49 móXs 
épÜw0cica.—29. dXivyéav : cf. ma-kXAabruv A&Myénv  Aisch. Sept. 
368, xaxá T! Am roM ovs T! aigaróevras Suppl. 1044. a rác eov 
may refer to the internal strife at the time of the contest 
with the Peisistratidai. Cf. Pind. xii.—4. 0avárev: the 
plural often of death by violence (Aisch. 43072. 1572). &ápoev: 
0avárov ádpov Eur. Or. 1030. Some oí the ancients dis- 
tinguished between death Tp poipas and death *wpó ópas. 
Aisch. Ewm. 956 has ávópokufas ddpovs Tíxas.  maTíp: on 
the conjunction of Zeus with Athena cf. Soph. O. 7. 187, 202. 


II. 1. IIXovorov: Demeter is Xov756ó6re«pa Orphie Hymn 
40. 3. "Though she is the mother of Plutos (Hes. TÀeogon. 
069), -Xot0ros 13 not a person here. (Cf. Hym» to D«m. 480. 
So Artemis as the goddess of agriculture is BaÜiTNovros. 
"OXvpíav : only here of Demeter. — 'OXóumos in early Greek 
is a titleapplied to no other goddess except Hera and to Zeus 
alone of the gods. The epithet is here used as in T5 'OXvgría 
and is not intended to distinguish Dem. 'OXvusía from Dem. 
Xovía (in Sparta and Hermione: cf. Eur. 77. F. 615, Paus. 3. 
14. 5, 2. 35. 5). Casaubon's 'Oyuvíav should be "Opa, 
which violates the metre and is very late (C. I. A. 26 
Ronan, ANonrn6o3).—2. o Teb. év. ópais: may refer indireetly 
to (1) * hours for garlanding' the brows of the banqueters 
(cf. xvi.), but the reference is properly to the times when the 
&kolion was sunz, ?.«. (2) the seasons when garlands are 
worn,' viz. Ánthesterion, at the time of the Lesser Mysteries. 
Cf. ópat moXvávÓceuo. Pind. OL 13. 17. Less likely is (3) 
*seasons which yield flowers for garlands' (cf. ere$avgdópov 
3p ÁAnakreont. 53. 1l and Au. epnéópos Hymn. to Dem. 499. 
épaw, not "Qpas, though Persephone is 'Qpív evyumaíikreipa 
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Orphic Ifymn 29. 9.—839. e«po«jóvn as in Pind., Kaibel 50. 4 
(fourth cent.), with an initial $ duc to the influence of that in 
-$óvy (cf. Ocuuc0okMjs C. I. A. 2. S04, ii. 18). Attic prose in- 
scriptions ou vases etc. have deppéoarra, while decrees have 
Kóp. n 

III. 1. Cf. Zymn 1. [14-15] xaipe, páxaip! à Amrot, émeil 
Tékes á'yAaà Tékva, | 'AmÓNNcvá T' üvakra kai" Aprejav loxéaipav. 
'he two deities here as in Theogn. 1-14. "The v. l. aia for 
Téxva follows that tradition which recognized no relation 
between Apollo and Artemis. éÉrwTe: the imperfect of ríkrc 
is often preferred to the aorist when the parentage is em- 
phasized rather than the birth. Hence ríxr» *am the parent 
of,' oi rikrovres (and oi rekóvres) 'parents!: cf. Eur. HH. P. 
866, Jon 1560. So with ék$ów. The present stem expresses 
à permanent character or relation.—2. doifov xpvcokópav : 
so Eur. 7. T. 1937, Aristoph. Aves 217; 0 Xpvookópas 
without do/gos, Pind. Ol. 6. 41. "AmóÀAo: the shorter 
(analogical) form thout the article. — 8. Thanks were 
offerel to "Apr. dáyporépa in Athens for the victory at 
Marathon. "The epithet &yp. 9 471, Bacch. ii. 193, in Megara, 
Olympia, etc. ; áyp. e"pokróve Aristoph. Lysistr. 1262. Cf. 
TThesmoph. 111 ff. Xen. Ayneg. 6. 13 prescribes the prayer 
for the hunter: rà 'AmóNNe» kal T9 '"ApréjguÓ. TT) 'Ayporépg 
pera8oÜvar Ts 05pas. As the Huntress, Artemis was é^a$y- 
fi5Nos. (see on Anakr. i.).—4. C£ Aisch. Suppl. 676 e/xóuc0a 
Aprejuv 0 éxkárav *yvvawkQv Nóxovs éQoperew, [Sa.] 118. 5 óécrowa 
yvraQv of Artemis. As Ee(üwua she has power over the 
life and death of women. 

IV. Cf. Pind. Frag. 95, beginning *Q IIáv, 'Apkaó(as ueóémuv 
kal cegvGv áó0rwv $óXat, and ending Marpós ueyáXas ómaóÉ, 
ceuvüv Xapirov uéXqua Tepmvóv. Though the skolia were 
probably largely indebted to Pindar, the similarity between 
our skolion and the passage of Pindar's partheneion is so 
purely formal as to exclude the thonght that the latter was 
the model here. Our poem is modelled on the choral songs 
intended for the cult of the gods. If a skolion in honour of 
Pan points to the help given by him to the Athenians at 
Marathon, we have here a proof that the collection of * Attic" 
skolia was made after the Persian war.—1. io (MSS.) an 
exclamation of joy, as Eur. Bacch. 5706, if retained, may be 
treated as a monosyllable (cf. Eur. Or. 332). Soin v. 3.—2. 
ópymeráà : cf. ó $iXóxopos IIáv. Aisch. Pers. 448, llàva xopevrárv 
TeAecgrarov 0cív Pind. Frag. 99, exipryr?s 1l. Orphic Hymn 
11. 4; and Soph. 4ias 699 tf. Bpop(aus : 2.6. 79. Bpoule Tapa- 
KoNovÓaica:s ; see on Anakr. ii. 29.  fpoulais (sic) might be 
defended by Bpoula $$puwy£. óTaBé: a substantive as in Pind. 
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Nem. 3. 8, Frag. 95 (above), where it is followed by the gen. 
(cf. the variation with ewrz/9pos etc.) Nop$ais: cf. Hymn to 
Pan 9 dcr! ávà viov | 0evóprevr. duvüis Qovrà xoporec. Nóuoaus, 
Soph. O. 7. 1100, Aristoph. Z'Àesmoph. 977 ávrouac | kai Màva 
kai NUudas $lXas | ércyeXácac mpo8 Uus | rats )uerépawo: | xaplevra 
xopetaus, AAmth. Pal. 9. 142 Nvuéív T y/)ropa llàva.—4. Ct. 
Hymn to Pan 48 kal o? uév olrw xaipe, üva£, Xrouat 0€ o0? , áoi05 
(cf. Maass Hermes 31. 382) and the Asklepios hymn of 
Ptolemais: x«ipé uoi, O Ilaiáv, ém éuats etopoc: Ta(c0. douoats 
(Rev. Arch. 13. 71). 

V. From some old Aesopian fable, out of which the author 
has taken the main point. Momos blamed Prometheus for 
not making a gate in man's breast instead of constructing a 
creature that was able to hide his thoughts (Eust. on Odyss. 
1571. 16). Cf. Propert. 3. 5. 7 ff. The physiognomist in 
Theokr. epigr. 1l is óewós á-' ó$0aXuoÜ kal TÓ vómnua ióctv. 
The window of the soul takes the place of the touchstone of 
character (Bacch. xvi.) The poem recalls Soph. Antig. 709 
otro. OvumTvXÜévres QoO0nsav kevol, Eur. Hippol. 984 TÓ uévra 
Tpü'Yyu, Éxov kaXoUs Aóvyovs, | et ris. Ora TÜEetev, oU kaMóv TÓOe, 
Andr. 330 é£w0év eloww oi OokoDvres eÜ dpovetv | Aagumpol, rà Ó' 
évOov Tüciw dvÜpómois tco. — Literature is full of the $íXos 
caó)s and the $(Xos àX$05s; Cic. de amic. l7. Cf. Theogn. 
120 f£., 7. I 319. The skolion is parodied in Aristoph. Zccles. 
038.—1. 1]v: the tense is assimilated to that of ézzv, Goodwin 
M. T. 559. llgen regarded ómotos . . . &xaceros as explanatory 
of rüv voüv, Hermann took róv votv as a pleonastic repetition 
of ómotos . . . «kac Tos, Which is properly dependent on 7ó c7500s 
écióovra. "Thelatter clause is subordinate to xMjcavra. óTrotos: 
with oi as often in moíeo (vii. 4). —4. 'To esteem a man a friend 
by reason of his heart that knows no guile. 


VI. The occurrence of a similar thought in both Simonides 
(cf. xxx.) and Epicharmos may have given rise to the doubt 
of the ancients whether this famous skolion was written by 

-the lyrie or by the comic poet (cf. schol. Plato Gorg. 451 E). 
Engelbrecht is certain that it is by Simonides. Bergk 
suggested that Epicharmos was the author of the line in 
Arist. Rhet. 9. 91 (1394 b 13) àvópl 0' àyialvew dpiróv éaTw, ds 
y' uiv Ooket. In the Laws 631 c, Plato refers to the poem in 
bis arrangement of human blessings: Gv Tyetrat gév b*yleia, 
KGüAÀNos O6 Oc)repov, rÓ O6 Tpirov loxbs . . ., Tréraprov Oé O1, 
mAoUros, cf. 661 4; Gorg. 451 E, where the author is not named. 
The tone of the skolion is of course convivial not philo- 
sophical. Cf. also Aristoph. Aves 605. Pind. has a definite 
order of blessings Pyth. 1l. 99 (cf. Isthm. 5. 12, Oi. 5. 23).— 
i. For the sentiment cf. Theogn. 255 xáXMorov rÓ Ouauóra Tov: 
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Agerov O0" vyuatvew, Soph. Frag. 329 xáXXaoróv éart rolüvOukov 
meóvkévat | Ngarov. 06 TÓ (fv dvocov, idjüusrov 0' Orc | mápeori 
Ajgyis Gv épà Ka0' tjuépav (cf. Frag. 328), Ariphron on Hygieia 
p. 134, Bacch. 1. 27 ff. e à' ivyceías 0varós éQv ÉXaxev, (ew 7 
dT oikel(ov Exei, mpwrois épi(er mavrí rov Téps üvÜpormuv | Bl 
Ererat. vóoQuv "ye voawv Tevías T' üágaxávov, Philemon Frag. 
163 airà à' i-yleuuv. rprov, eir! evmpa£lav, | rpirov 06 xalpew, eir 
óóeiNew u9óevl. — Aristotle and Metrodoros made vyíea the 
siumamum bonum.  Vyva(vew yields the only case of the basis 
— — — in the skolia.—2. Anaxandrides, the comic poet, 
objected to this order of blessings (Frag. 17): ó ró ekóMov 
ebpovw ékeivos, üoris Tv, | rà uev jyualvew m prov às &puwrov 6v, | 
dvóuacev Óp0Gs, Ocórepov O' elvai kaXóv, | rpirov 0& mXovretv, 
ToU0', ópas, €ualvero: | uerá rj» vyleuxv *yàp TÓ T Xovretv Qu dépec | 
«aA0s 06 Tewüv écrw alaxpóv Onpiov. Aristotle, Eth. 1. 8 16 
(1099 b 4), says there is no eióauuovía for the man rj» ióéav 
mavalox)s. In Tyrt. 12. 5 Tithonos is the type of beauty, as 
Midas and Kinyras of wealth.—4. Cf. Anakr. xii. Herrick 
translated the skolion: *' Health is the first good lent to 
men;| A gentle disposition then: | Next, to be rich by no 
by-wayes ; | Lastly, with friends t'enjoy our dayes." 


VII.-X. /Harmodios' (6 'Apuó0tos, uéXos 'Apuoótov) 1s stated 
by Hesychios to have been composed by Kallistratos. Of him 
we know nothing else, but the composition of the poem may be 
referred to 500 B.c. or thereabouts. "The skolion accepts the 
popular belief, which is held by Plato (Symp. 182 c) and 
Aristotle (Pol. 1311 a 36, 1312 b 31), that Hipparchos, who 
was assassinated by Harmodios and Aristogeiton, was *tyrant' 
of Athens at the time (end of July, 514). Against the popular 
tradition Thukyd. 1. 20, 6. 54 ff. (cf. Hdt. 5. 55) protests and 
argues that Hippias as the older brother, not Hipparchos, 
was tyrant, and that the overthrow of the tyranny in 510 
was not due to the 'reckless attempt of the conspirators, 
but to the intervention of the Lakedaimonians. While this is 
no doubt true, it is easy to understand that the desire to 
honour the memory of the men who made the assault of 514 
should have attributed to them the results of the revolution 
of 510. So the private wrongs of Lucretia and Wat Tyler's 
daughter were the cause of political outbreaks. "Though 
Hippias was strictly *the tyrant, the skolion must not be 
interpreted as meaning that he succeeded Hipparchos—a 
belief current in some ancient authors. 

Harmodios and Aristogeiton were honoured by the Athen- 
ians as gods and heroes. The polemarch offered libations on 
their graves: their families were maintained at the publie 
expense ; and no slave might be named after them. — The first 
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bronze statues in Greece were erected in their honour. A 
group by Antenor was taken by Xerxes to Susa, but recovered 
by Alexander or one of his successors. All the well-known 
representations (Baumeister fig. 357, 1347, 2132, Frazer on 
Paus. ]. 8. 5) probably go back to the later group by Kritios 
and Nesiotes (477 B.c.). 'The skolion is often referred to in 
later literature ; in addition to the passages mentioned below, 
in Aristoph. 4charn. 980, Vespae 1225, Antiphanes Frag. S5, 
etc. In Frag. 4 Antiph. says it was sung as a paian: 'Apuiótos 
émekaüNetro, maiàv yOero. Like the songs sung by Achilles in 
his tent, the skolion deals with the xAéa dvópóàv (x. 1l). "There 
has been much discussion as to whether we have one poem of 
four strophes or four independent monostrophie skolia. The 
most plausible explanation is that we have a single poem of 
two parts, each consisting of two strophes and each connected 
with the other. "Thus vii. and viii. as ix. and x. celebrate 
the deed and its glory, viii. the fame of its doers in the other 
world, x. their renown on earth. x. 4 repeats vii. 4; the 
final note takes up the beginning. For repetitions in a single 
skolion by one author cf. xxv. No weight is to be attached 
to the schol. on Aristoph. Achaxrn. 980, who quotes as the 
beginning $wr. Apu. Whether Kallistratos composed more 
than the first strophe cannot be proved, but it is probable 
that he composed all four. 


VII. Referred to in Aristoph. ZLgysistr. 632 kal $opíósw TÓ 
£l$os rà Xouróv év uiprov kNaót. — The daggers of the conspirators 
were concealed in branches of myrtle. At the Panathenaia, 
where the attack was made, the citizens who took part in the 
procession carried spear and shield only. "The wearing of 
arms on any other day than that of the festival would have 
aroused suspicion. "Though Hesych. reports s.v. 6aXXooópos 
that olive branches were carried in the festival procession in 
honour of Athena, we know that nmyrtle boughs were often 
carried at sacrifices (Aristoph. Aves 43, T'hesmoph. 37, Vesp. 
861). Croiset suggests that the mention of the myrtle of the 
conspirators is a poetical manner of designating the myrtle 
crown of the banqueters.—2. xa(: retaining xat we have two 
cyclie dactyls in this verse alone. The licence may be exeused 
because of the proper name, which has five syllables and is 
necessarily thus placed. Sim. 131 encounters a like difficulty : 
5 uéy 'A0q«valowt óvs "yéveÜ! qvi? "Apwrro- | *ye(rwv "Irmapxov 
xreive xal'Apuóóvs. Cf. also Soph. eleg. l 'ApxéXews: 7v "yàp 
cÜuperpor Gàe Aéyew (for 'ApxéAaos) For irregularities in 
logaoedies cf. Sim. 148. 12. In Trag. Adesp. 126 we find 
kat üvá£uo (kàv. Nauck).  Elision of «(at) might be defended 
by B 238, perhaps Z 260, and such writings as xoi Soph. Phi. 
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565, kel, keis. In Ionie we have xolvomiógs, koik, kév, in Doric 
kévkasctos (éyx-). Ordinary crasis is unlikely (cf. deov 05 uo 
cKÓMÓv Ti Aafcv 'AXkaiov kávakpéovros Aristoph. Frag. 223) 
because of the irrational trochee (accepted however by Butt- 
inanm, and Mehlhorn).—4. ieovópovs: the reference to (co- 
vouía shows that the skolion belongs to a time not far removed 
from that of the tyrannicides. Later we hear of óyuokparía. 


VIII. 1. Referred to in Aristoph. Acharn. 1093 and 
schol. on 980. "The skolion bears the name of Harmodios, 
who in this stanza 1s separated from his companion and made 
the subject of special honour because he lost his life in the 
very act of vengeance.  Aristogeiton escaped but was soon 
arrested and executed after enduring torture with fortitude 
(Arist. '"A0qv. mo. 18. 4 f). oU r( 0v: half statement, half 
question.  *It cannot be true that thou art dead—though 
it must be so; The formula is used when an affirmative 
answer is feared and a negative answer desired but not 
necessarily expected. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 87 oU rl mov oros 
" AmóANov *surely this youth cannot be Apollo, though it must 
be he?'; Eur. 77el. 95, 475, 541, Zon 1113, Or. 1510; and often 
in the language of the people: Aristoph. Aan. 522, Nub. 1260, 
Pa» 1211, 4ves 442, Ecc. 329, 379. So oU vov Eur. Jie 
135; o0 05 mov Aristoph. Acharn. 199, Aves 969, Eccl. 3927, 
lan. 526. Fritzsche's distinction between od 7( vov, expressing 
a false, and o6 07 vov expressing a true opinion, does not 
seem to hold good as regards the latter formula. For the 
thought cf. Sim. 99 o608 reÜvGci Üavóvres, Aristotle on 'Aperá, 
l. 14.—2. Cf. Hes. ]W. D. 170 xal rol &uév valovow áxmófta 
Üvuàv fxovres | év. uakápev. | vfjaowi map! '"Qkeavóv  BaOvótvs, | 
UNBiot djpoes.  el:vav * live? is opposed to ré8vgkas. | So often in 
tragedy, e.g. Soph. .44ias 783, Phil. 422, Lines l1 and 2 are 
imitated in Anth. adesp. 737 o?x £0aves, Ilpóry, ueréBms Ó' és 
dueivova, xcpar, | xal vaieis uakápov v3oovs 0aMm  évi. mToXNy. 
(Nauck read 4$aet raíew here.)— 3. In Homer (A 471 ff.) 
Achilles passes à wretched existence in Hades.  Arktinos, 
followed by Pindar (Nem. 4. 49), placed his after-life in the 
island of Leuke near the mouth of the Danube.  Ibykos (37), 
with whom Simonides agreed, transported him to the Elysian 
fields and married him to Medeia. In Pind. OV. 2. 79 
Achilles joins his father in the Islands of the Blest (cf. Plato 
^ymp. 179 gj 1802). See on Pind. xvi. This line was 
imitated by the comic poet Plato according to Nauck AM. 
gr.-rom. 3. 11S (ef. J7ermes 93. 983).—4. Cf. Awouóca O' 
&uBporov . . . l'AavkGris &0xe 0eóv Pind. IVem. 10. 7. Diomedes 
obtained Athenas gift of immortality which had been for- 
feited by his father on aecount of his cannibalism, He was 
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decreed divine honours at Metapontum and Thurii as a 
"hero of Hellenic civilization." "Tbe metre of this fourth 
verse is different from that of the rest. Bergk omitted róv 
with Ilgen; Brunck omitted róv éc0Xóv; Stadtmüller reads 
$ac' écÜMÓv del uévew. Wilamowitz deletes A. and makes 
the verse consist of two adonies (cf. Sa. 27). 


IX. 3. 'A8nvatgs 0vo(aw?: the Panathenaic celebration. 


X. 1. Epic reminiscences in éecera( and aia.—2. dra 
"Appó8vos : it is more usual to find the adj. in the nom. joined 
with the voc. of the substantive: d$íXos 6 MevéAae A 189, à 
TX5uwv üvep Eur. Andr. 348. In à O/cuop Alas Soph. Aias 
923, Atas 1s the Attic vocative. The vocative without à is 
more pathetic, and without the interjection the nom. is rarely 
used for the vocative.—3, 4. -r5» for -rov in historical tenses 
occurs at the end of the verse also in Eur. A//. 661 ; for the 
sake of the metre in Soph. O. T. 1511; not seldom in Plato. 
The confusion, which occurs only in Attic, is due to a desire 
to mark the second person with the distinctive termination 
of the historical tenses. Perhaps kavérgv should be read here 
and in vil. 3 ; cf. ix. 4. 


AI. Arist. 'AQ9v. T0. 19. 3, Athen. 15. 695 &. In 510 the 
exiles headed by the AIkmeonidai were disastrously defeated by 
the party of Hippias. Cf. Hdt. 5. 62. —1. Leipsydrion, which 
was fortified by the exiles, was situated on the southern slope 
of Parnes. Cf. Aristoph. Lysist. 665 dXX dyere, Xevkómoóes, 
otrep érl Aeujóüpuov TjAQouev, ÓT Tjuev éri. —9. "The hiatus in xal 
(so Arist.) may be excused by the fact that it occurs in the 
catalectic foot of the first dipody.  Tyrrell conj. «á£ eirarpc- 
0v. «eUrarp(óas: the first occurrence of the word, which, 
before the time of Aristotle, is almost entirely confined to 
poetry (Soph. Zi. 1629, 859, Eur. A/K. 9290, Ion 1073) In 
Aristotle evm. is used technically to denote a class of noble- 
born families which held offices in contrast to the base-born 
populace. The Alkmeonidai were not members of the Attic 
yévos specifically called Evmarpíón, though they are here 
included under the generic title. See Wright in Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil. 3. 48. With the expression áya6oís 
K.T.À. cf. kpüyyvós re kal mapà xpgorüv 'lTheokr. Epigr. 91.— 
4. Cf. Soph. Aéas 556 et à? Ürcs marpós | oet£ews &v éxOpots olos 
é£ otov "rpáQms, 'T'yrt. 15. 2 xpo: maTépov ToMaTüv. 

XII. Arist. 'A65v. voX. 19. 20, whence it may have been 
inserted in the * Attic! collection. Before the battle at Leip- 
sydrion Kedon made an attack on the Peisistratidai and lost 
his life. "This is the only case of an elegiac distich in the 
extant skolia. For elegiacs at banquets cf. Theogn. 239. 


ou 
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XIII. Athen. 15. 695 A.—1. ópatov: cp. m Aóos opposed to 
rapedv TÀóos Hes. W. D. 630 ; cf. Anth. Pal. 10. 1. kariSny: 
with Aiolie psilosis (cf. Aiol. «(ce) l. 3). The dialect, the 
metre, and the flavour of the poem are Aiolice. Cf. the 
Aiolian Pittakos in Diog. Laert. l. 78 ewverGv éorw dvOpv 
arplv "yevéa 0nu rà Ova xepi) mpovotjoat Ómws jul] "yévurou, üvópelev Ó6 
yevóueva € 0éc0oi..— 1n karí(ógv, kará connotes investigation, 
discovery, not superior elevation (both in Aisch. Suppl. 1059). 
xa8opüv of physical scrutiny is rare: Hdt. 2. 38 xaropd . . . 
rüs rplyas rijs oí0píüs ei karà jicw Cxe meóvkvlas. In Pind. 
Pyth. 9. 49 there is no need to put Apollo on a divine look- 
out place. We have rather mental scrutiny (ócca re x0Gv 
jpwà QUXNa dvaméumes . . . xórt uéNNev . . . eO kaÜopds). The 
sense of the present passage is: before starting on à voyage 
we must survey the chances of its possibility and of our 
having the requisite skill to handle the vessel: erst wügen, 
dan wagen. The sailor who directs his course uter nitentes 
Cyclades must fix his course and hold to it. t«r(8nv does not 
introduce an indirect question. "The apodosis is contained in 
the protasis: the chance of our making the voyage (if haply 
we may). This construction after oióa, elóov is common in 
Homer, who, with the optative, generally has et xe; Goodwin, 
M. T. 491. Some think the passage means that the wise 
man, as far as possible, ought to avoid the perils of the deep. 
Cf. Archippos (43) ds 760 rà» 0dXarrav dm Tíjs ys ópüv, | Ó 
píjrep, éci u3j mrMéovra, unóauob, Lucr. 2. ] suave, mari maguo 
turbantibus aequora. ventis, | e terra magnum alterius spectare 
laborem, Hor. Epist. 1. 11. 10 Neptunum procul e terra. spectave 
furentem, Cic. ad. Att. 9. 7. 4 cupio istorum naufragia ex terra 
intueri, where he quotes Soph. Frag. 579; Tibull 1. l. 45 
quam zuvat inmites ventos alive cubantem, Opp. Pisc. 5. 948. 
Ilgen makes 7Aóov a proleptie accusative. While an accusa- 
tive de quo after oióa often anticipates a clause with ei (Monro 
H. G. 8 294, cf. O 535), the subject of the two optatives must 
be the same.—42. 8Óvavro : scil. TAetv a)róv. aMágmvy : agendi 
facultatem. | Cf. Soph. O. T. 314 dvópa 9 eoeNetv &)' àv | exo 
Te kal Ovvairo (resources and faculties) káXXcros TÓvov.— S9. 
Cf. Hor. Epist. 1. 18. 87 tu, dum tua navis tn alto est, | hoc 
age, ne mutata retrorsum te ferat aura.—4. Tpéxew üváykn is 
suspicions. Bergk suggested xpéceo0'; cf. Plut. Praec. reip. 
ger. 9 (7/98 D) of men carried to sea unwillingly : uévew à& xal 
xpfÜai rots wapoüciv ávávykqv Cxovres. — rà mapeóv then — quid- 
quid. inciderit. Cf. Kratinos 172 &vópas coQo)s xpi; Tó vrapóv 
Tpüyua kaXGs els óvvajav Ti0ec0a.. Some supply ávégugp with 
Tapeóvri, though mAÀóe is more probable.—Metre: Alkaic 
strophe. 
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XIV. Athen. /. 7., Eust. Od. 1574. 14. Stories drawn from 
the animal world are first met with in Archilochos and 
Semonides of Amorgos. Simonides of Keos told the story of 
the fisherman who hesitated to catch a polyp, because his 
failure would bring starvation to his children, while success 
meant perishing from cold.  Philokleon in Aristoph. lespae 
1182 begins a fable: *Once upon a time there was à mouse 
and a weasel. "The fable on which this skolion is based is 
told in Aesop (346 u) : "Ogus xapkivqg cvrvótrüro, éraipeiav mpàs 
abrüv Tougcágevos.  jév otv kapkivos üTNoÜs Qv TÓv Tpómov, 
uerafaMéa0at  kükelvcg  mapyvet Tüjs avovpylas* ó 06 otbOoriotv 
éavróv apetye eiÜóuevov. — émiTqp5cas Ó' Óó kxapkivos a)Tóv 
UTvoÜrvra, kal ToU $ápvyyos T?) x"An Aafdjuevos kal ócov olóv Te 
TiÉécas, dove/ew ToÜ 0e Ü$ews uerà Üávarov ékraÜéÉvTos, éketvos 
eimev' f*obrws &óec kai mpóo0ev ev0Dv kal &mXoÜv etvav* oc0€ yàp àv 
raórqg» Th» Ólkm» érwas." Aelian .N. A. 16. 38 says that at 
Ephesos large and venomous serpents lived in a cave near a 
lake into the waters of which they entered uéAXovres yàp 
émiBaivew Tfjs *yfs eXNox&v. kapkívovs uevyáXovs, otmep otv ávareí- 
vavres Tàs x9yAàs cvAMaudrovaww eis mvtyua abTo)s kal áva«pobot. 
The author of this skolion gives merely the closing scene of 
the familiar story. "The witticism of the epilogue (cf. Bürger 
in Hermes 27. 359) is clear only from the fuller treatment of 
the fable. Line 2 represents only a moment of the action : 
when the snake is straightened out in death, his quondam 
friend says straight my friend must be and not crooked in 
his mind."—1. 6: the article may be due to a direct reference 
to the well-known fable.—389. ei80v: a double entendre—moral 
straight-forwardness and physical straightness. Theantithesis 
of e/0/s and exoMós appears in Hes. IV. JD. 7, Solon 4. 37, 
Theogn. 535. Cf. M. 121 (69s ópovéwv. Ilgen's tuev (cf. Aristoph. 
Pax 1083 oUmore $ovrüsecs TÓv kapkivov óp0à Baol(ew) would 
add to the humour of the situation, because the crustacean 
itself has a sidelong gait (cf. Hamlet's *If like a crab you 
could go backward")  fupgev: Homeric, Thessalian, and in 
the Attic scenic poets only under special conditions; the Aiolic 
form is £ugueva—Metre: 1, 2, 4 catal. pherecratics with 
anacr.; 3 glyconic. Some write 3-4 together making a verse 
of two cola (glyconies). "The skol. in Aristoph. Vespae 1945 
(xpriuara kai Blov IXecravyópa T€ kàpiol uerà OerraAGv) consists of 
pherecratics without anacrusis. 


XV. Athen. 7. /. and Eust. 77. 326. 40. Line 1 is quoted in 
the mock banquet scene in Aristoph. Vespae 1239. "The 
skolion is variously referred to Alkaios, Sappho, and Praxilla 
without warrant. It represents the moral (note ua6v, vois) 
of some well-known poem, perhaps the Akestis of Phrynichos. 
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Eust. says éow«e 06 0i& uév TOv àya0Qv r3v "yevvalav kai QiXavOpov 
bTo09gNoÜ0v "AXNkqa Ti, Óu& 0€ rOv OciNOv TrÓv '"AOwjrov ma TÉpa, 0s 
dkvgse Üavetv vmép ToU mai(0ó6s. 'The skolion has been re- 
garded by Schóne as evidence that Admetos'! cowardice was 
branded in poetry before Euripides' A/kestis. But it is not 
clear that Admetos is not here regarded as one of the aya6ot. 
Ebeling Z'rans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 29. 79 suggests that ràv 
0cNOv 0. dréxov is a mere amplification of ro)s $íXovs $íA« 
without including Pheres' son. Admetos' evoéfeta, óctórys are 
uniforinly accentuated. In Iur. AL. 10 Apollo says óeíov 
yàp ávópüs Óctos Qv éríyxavov. | Wilamowitz thinks there may 
be a reference to Herakles, the áya06s who comes unbidden 
to the feast of the dya60o( (cf. also Bacch. 59 K—33 B). 
With v. 2 cf. T'heogn. 105 óeXo)s ce? £póovr. uaTouorár?) xápis. 
$Xe *entertain, in Aristoph. has supplanted the statelier 
céBov (v. l. Athen.) The metre of xvi.-xix. is that of xv. 
The greater Asclepiads came into favour in the skolia through 
the influence of Alkaios. Hartung referred xv.-xix. to 
Praxilla. 


XVI. An imitation of Anakreon.—1. In older poetry 
cvroB&v is used only in Anakr. xii. and 44 £pagac 0é rot avvy- 
Bü»* xapvroÜv Exe "yàp $0os.  cveTebavnbópe: cf. Anakr. 
xxii., Demosth. Fasc leg. 380, 128 evveoreQavoÜro kai cvve- 
maiGvi(e. With Ll. 2 ef. Theogn. 313 év uév uaivouévois uáXa 
uatvouaa, ev 08 Oukators | máv Tuv dvOparrev. eiui Ououóraros, Kallias 
20 uerà uatouévov aciv xpíüjvou  ualvec0at mávras ójolus, where 
uerá appears with the plural, as is to be expected. cv po: is 
excessively rare (Kallim. epigr. l. 5). cóv uot vive follows 
Anakr. 90. 3 ev l'acrpoóópg Tívovaa. | Cf. also Eur. 7. A. 407 
cvadwdpovetv *yáp, oíxl avvvoaetv épvy.— 'The motto holds for à 
club (éraipeía) as formerly for a tribe. | Wilamowitz cites the 
Arabian *I am a man of the title of Ghazijja ; if Ghazijja is 
mad, I am mad, —if Ghazijja does what is right, I do what is 
right (Wellhausen Reste arab. Heidenthwms 194). Note the 
rime, as in Alk. 94. 


XVII. There are numerous references to the scorpion, all 
of which go back to some such old proverb as vzó mavri M0o 
ckopzíos. Cf. Aristoph. T'hesmoph. 529 rjv mapouav 9 éraavà | 
Tiv TaNauáv* vmTÓ Mq yàp | avri mov xpi) | u3) óákm piyrep áOpetv, 
Praxillaa Frag. 4 (T0 avri Mw ckopmíov, Q 'ratpe, ovAácaeto, 
Soph. Frag. 31 é» mavri yáp rov akopm(os $povpet M0c, Aelian 
HI. A. 15. 26 ei yàp roÜro uj *yévovro, Ó x&pos djarós éeri và 
mavrl yàp M0w xai BóXe mácy ckoprios écTl. "The writer of 
this skolion added à-—)vmoóe/Pera. and. the second verse in 
order to adapt the well-known proverb to a form of song 
already existing (Rceitzenstein). Praxilla 4 represents a simpler 
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enlargement. "The Greek did not expect honest dealing and 
uprightness unless épes bound his friend. — Cf. xix. 


XVIII. Line 1 is by a Dorian (note the use of the article), 
whose rustic taste is parodied by an Athenian in]. 2. "The 
Arkadians were flaMargódyo: (Alk. 91) —2. Cf. Prior's 
** Euphelia serves to grace my measure, | But Chloe is my 
real flame." 


XIX. A reference to the affair at Leipsydrion (no. xi.). 
"his is the last in the collection of * Attic' skolia as arranged 
in Athen. 


XX. Athen. and Eust. 7i. 285. 2. The author has in 
mind both Alk. xxvi. and Pind. JVem. 7. 27 (ó kaprepós Aías) 
Óv kpária rov " AxyiNéos drep náxa | .. . mópevaav ebOvmvóov Zeóipoto 
mojwral | mpàs "INov zóNv, both of which passages are derived 
from A 550 Aia»6', 0s zép. pév. eios, mép. 0. épya rérvkro | ràv 
4XNov AavaQv uer! üpipova IyAetova, whence D 768 àrvópàv a9 
péy  dpiaros ép» "TeXaguvios. Alas, | ópp! "AxiNeós. uiiev? Ó "yàp 
ToÀ0 dépraros fjv. Cf. Sophokles 4ios 1340 £» dvóp' ióetv 
üp.orov 'Apyelov, ócot Tpolav ádikóueo0a, TN». "AxiNNéos, and 
Horace Sat. 9. 3. 193 Ajax, heros ab Achille secundus. 
The skolion evidences the influence upon Athenian society 
exercised by the Aiolian Alkaios and the Dorian Pindar. 
The schol. on Artstoph. Lysistr. 1237, misled by the passage 
in Pindar, attributed the skolion to that poet. "The skolion 
may be placed after 467, the date of IVem. 7. — Aéyova'c shows 
the literary models in the same manner as the epigram of 
4*0 p.c. in Plut. K?mon 7, Aischin. Ates. S0, 185 : éx ore rfjo0e 
móNyos áp! ' Arpelógat MeveoÜcbs | vyyetro £á0cov 'Tpetkóv és ereótov: | 
üv To0 "Oumpos éQy Aavav TÜka Owpukrüwv | kooparífjpa uáxus 
éfoxov Ovra poNetv. | Cf. skol. viii. 2.—Metre: the two 
logaoedic cola in each line of xx.-xxiii. do not differ much 
from those of the fourth verse of skol. i. ff. v. 1 — first glyconic 
first pherecratic catal; v. 2 first glyconic- log. tetrap. 
catal. (cf. Alk. rOv ávéucv ordo). 


XXI. An iünitation of the preceding. The variations 
show that the two skolia never formed a single strophe. In 
xx. Aias is the chief figure, here there is no unity. The 
words xai (Bergk uer) 'AxoNMéa drag, whereas they should be 
important, and AavaQv, which depends on mpórov, is not well 
placed. "Telamon engaged in the first expedition against 
Troy (Pind. Nem. 4. 95, Isthm. 6. 40). "The skolion represents 
the Doric tendency to magnify the glory of the Aiginetan 
house of Aiakos at the expense of Achilles. Mention of 
Herakles is suppressed, though he was the leader in the ex- 
pedition in whieh 'Telamon took part. Cf. Wilamowitz 
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Herakles 1l. 281. A reference to xx. and xxi. appears in the 
comic poet 'Theopompos (l. p. 750 K): émívouev uerà rabra 
OO karakeluevo: uaNakcrar! emi zpuio | TeXauvos oijófovres 
&4XNjNois uéNg, and in Antiphanes Frag. 85: émevra unóév ràv 
ámqpxaucopévcv | robrov mepávgs, róv TeXauóva, ume rv | ILa«va 
unà'  Apuó0tov. . 


XXIL, XXIII. Athen. /. /. Dio Chr. 1. 36. Though 
there is no real unity between the two skolia, the verses read 
like two strophes of one poem. We have wish and counter- 
wish (ef. Theokr. 5. 8) Thought and expression balance 
each other in both. Perhaps xxii. is Doric, xxiii. Attic as 
xvii. 2. Cf. Anth. Pal. 5. 8S3 c0" ü&veuos -yevóugv, o0 0 émi- 
cTelxovza map! d*yàs | oríjea "yvuvóoaus kal ue. mvéovra AáBors, 
5. 84 ei0e póOov "yevóumv. bmomópovporv, óopa ue xepolv | ápeauévm 
xaplem eT0Ü0eci xiovéois, 15. 35 ei0e kpivov ^yevóugv dàpyévvaov, 
óppa ue xepolv | ápcauévn &&XXov os xporijs kopéoms (see L. 
Cohn Ueber die Paroimiographi p. 53), Theokr. 3. 12 ai0e 
yevol(uav | à GoufeUca uéNoca kal és reóv üvrpov ikolyav, Ama£k- 
reont, xvi. 15, Shakesp. 7l. and J. 2. 2. 24 ** O, that I were a 
glove upon that hand, | That I might touch that cheek." So in 
German folk-songs, e.g. Wollt Gott wür ich ein roth. Goldfinger- 
lein and Wolt Got dut ich wár en vóglin klein | . . . ich wolt 
ihr fliegen in's herzen grunt. 


XXII. À reference to the cyclie choruses. -yevotgav : the 
optative regards only the futurity of the object of the wish, 
not its probability or even possibility (Goodwin AM. T. 740). 
&Aebavriva : cf. Anakreont. 58. 5 €. mNjkrpo, Ovid Metam. 
1l. 168 instructamque fidem gemmis et dentibus Indis. lt is 
noteworthy that the lyre is here stated to be the Dionysiae 
instrnment. 


XXIII. A reference to the procession at the Panathenaia. 
—1. ürvpov xpuciov: as xpucós ákoparos Alkm. iv. 54 ; the 
gold is so pure as not to need refiming (aíro$vjs). Zeus ap- 
peared in the golden shower as &mvpos xpvoós [Eur.] Frag. 
1132. 30. The xpveíov may be a golden vase. Pnt cf. Plut. 
A rta.c. 9 0(0wul co. kal rà xpvoía $opeiv cs vrai, and see on 
Lykophronides. —2. 6egévo vóov : cf. Aisch. Prom. 163, ka0apóv 
0épevos vóov 'Theogn. S9, 0éro BovAáv Pind. .Vem. 10. $9. 


XXIV. Athen. ll. 783 E (Ameipsias Frag. 92). Man 
wants but little here below—only love and eating. Cf. An/A. 
Pal.5. S5. 1. "This is one of the skolia that took the place of 
those in the old * Attic' collection. — Metre: logaoedic. v. l. 
spondaie basis--two catal. troch. dipodies (ereties) -- a catal. 
tripody ; v. 2. log. pentapody. 
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XXV. Appended to the * Attic? skolia by Athen. l5. 
695 r (where it is stated that * some call the poem a skolion?); 
also in Eust. Od. 1574. 7. Hybrias of Crete is otherwise 
unknown, but is supposed to have lived in the seventh 
century. The name may be defended by (T8pi«uos, "Y 8plAaos, 
"fBpev. "The verses breathe the contempt for the tiller of the 
soil felt by the Dorian warriors of Crete, a state whose polity 
was that of a camp (Plato Laws 666 &K). In the Last of the 
Barons Bulwer puts similar expressions into the mouths of 
the adherents of dying feudalisin. Cf. the motto of Quentin 
Durward: La guerre est ma patrie, | Mon harnois ma maison, | 
Et en toute saison, | Combattre c'est ma vie, which is taken 
from a Spanish original Ms arveos sou (as armas | M? descanso 
eb pelear (quoted by Morgan) The form of the poem by 
Hybrias is suited for singing in company (the Cretan syssitia). 
—1. Campbell's ** My wealth's à burly spear and brand" 
follows the unnetrical reading uéya. —2. Aovwrfitov: cf. M 426 
Boeías, | áo mí0as ekikNovs Aauovjá Tec mTepóevra. "The Aatcjia, 
which were lighter than the doeís or eáxos, were made of 
rough leather without any bronze covering, and carried by 
the common soldier ; Helbig Zom. Epos? 329. Hàdt. 7. 91 says 
that the Kilikians carried Ae«*(a dàvri dom(Óówv, «cpnoBoéns 
TeToQnuéva. mTpófAqpa xpoTós: cf. Y 989 cdkos, rÓ ol Tjpkeae 
Avypóv ONe0pov, A 32 üàguQiBpórgv àcmióa, Anth. Pal. 6. SI 
áaTlón Travpe(gr, &pvua. xpoós.  mpó[Aypa is the only case in the 
melic poets, apart from Pindar, of Attic correption before fA. 
—9. Cf. Archil. 2 év Oopi uév uov uága ueuayuévg, év Oopl O 
otvos | 'Iejapuós, rive 0' év 0opl kekMgévos, 'Theokr. Berenike 2 
Tà O6 Olkrva kel[vq üporpa.—4. Cf. Amakreont. 3. 15 solev 06 
Agrvóv otvov | NyvoBáras aToÜvras.—5. pvolas 'serfs?: vola 
—oikereía Hesych.) is derived from "*óuoía ; cf. uvijrov OobNot 
Hesych., ie. óuf$ro. (0ufseav Oauáca). So uecóuvg is from 
uecóóuy, and perhaps 'Ayauéuvev from -uéóuwov (Prellwitz). 
The subject population of Crete was divided into three 
classes, although all three may not have co-existed in each 
state: (1) vém7koo, who paid tribute. These correspond to the 
Laked. zepíowot ; (2) uvo?rat, serfs, who cultivated the public 
lands; (3) x«Aapàrat. or á$ajauQrat, cultivators of the private 
estates of the citizens. These may correspond to the Helots. 
See Gardner-Jevons Greek Antiq. 433, 615. Here uvota stands 
for'serfs in general. Athen. 6. 263 r quotes from Sosikrates: 
Tiv uév KowT»wv OovAe(av oi Kpijres kaXo0ot urolav.—6. Cf. Xen. 
Kyrop. 7. 5. j9 moXegukfjs 0 émirüums kal ueNérgs mavrámaow 
ov ueraOoréov roóTots, oUaTw.was €pryáras Tuerépovs kal óacuoQópovs 
BovAóueUa karaoT)cacÓni, &XN. abrobs Oct Tobrois rots dok"juact 
TAeorekreiv, "yvyvoakovras órt €NevOeplas raÜra Ópyyava kai ebOat- 
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uovías oi 0col rois ávÜpomois ámeOcizav. —7. The repetition of 
v. 2 in a skolion composed by a single author is noteworthy. 
—8, 9. Corrupt. Bergk supplied áuot after mer. *falling'; 
cf. áugumirvovca rÓ cóv *yóvv Eur. Suppl. 279. We expect 
dud, Tepl, mori, or és. Sitzler would add ro?uóv xagual etc. 
If meTT. means 'crouching before (ámeiàs mT:5£as Aisch. 
Prom. Yj4, wr5Zccwev Oópv Lykophr. 280; cf. (TÓ reíxeoi 
memrq)ürTes KelucÜa £ 474, and Bacch. vi. 14) the reading of 
the text may stand. Contrast *'erook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee."—9. -ávres: repeated as roíro l. 4. Crusius 
reads óeomórav €éué 0ceomorüv and cp. Aisch. Pers. 666 8écmora 
óec ToTGv. —1O. péyay Bac. — BaciXéa BaciNéov. | povéovres has 
better authority than $wréovri. —Metre: logaoedic. vv. 1,9, 4 
hexapodies; v. 3 tetrapody ; v. 4 Sapphic hendecasyllable ; 
v. 9 phalaeceum. — The arrangement is palinodic-mesodic : 
6. 6. 4. 6. 6. 


FOLK-SONGS. 


Ix his 4rt of English Poesie (1589) Puttenham says: 
* Poesie is more ancient than the artificiale of the Greeks 
and the Latins, and used of the savage and uncivill, who 
were before all science and civilitie." 

Behind the epie and lyrie poetry of Greece lay the 
primitive religious chants and the folk-songs (góai) If 
the chances of the survival of folk-lyric vary inversely 
with the cultivation of a people, in a race which developed 
so early such an astonishing mastery over poetic thought 
and form, such infinite capacity for claiming every sot?7f 
as a proper subject for art, and such aptitude for making 
its own the work of the artist, it is no wonder that much of 
the ruder Greek lyrie, together with the «Aéa ávópóv, should 
have been absorbed or displaced by the epie. On the 
other hand the artistic lyric that succeeded to the epos, 
while influenced by the folk-song, obliterated much that 
had not already been surrendered to the epic. Hence it 
comes that, of the scant remains of Greek folk-song, but 
little antedates, at least in its original form, the rise of 
cultivated lyric in the eighth century.. But if the primi- 
tive outlines of the earliest folk-lyrie have become ob- 
scured, the original character of these songs has not 
entirely disappeared thanks to the love of the people for 
constant and fixed forms and melodies. Again, the litera- 
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ture of Greece continually reproduces the spirit of the 
early times, and if much of the old folk-song was absorbed 
or obliterated, much was created even in the literary 
period. So late as the time of the successors of Alexander 
there was a song, the beginning of which is contained in 
the proverb "Iz7os àe $épei, BactNe?s ue Tpéóet, words used 
by the Makedonian soldier who refused to seek exemption 
from service (Diogenian. 5. 31, cf. Hor. JZpést. l. 17. 20 
equus ut me portet, alat rex). 


We need not here discuss the scant evidence from 
Greece as to the origin of the folk-song, nor take any 
position in the dispute as to whether 'popular' poetry 
was individual in the first instance, the work of a rude 
*entertainer, as he 1s called by Scherer, or gregarious or 
communal, a theory adopted by Grimm, Grundtvig, and 
other students of the ballad. "To a great extent in Greece 
folk-song was ballad-like, at least in the etymological 
sense of that much-vexed word. Dance forms the found- 
ation of most of the poetry of the people, and dancing is 
auxiliary to improvisation, which was the earliest form of 
poetry according to Aristotle. 


In the primitive period all thinking was **in chorus." 


Folk-song presupposes a state of society that is not 
severed by any divisions of culture and ignorance. In 
the period of the highest bloom of the folk-lyric 1n Greece 
society was in the patriarchal stage, and even in the later 
period, when the democracies were contending with the 
aristocracies, the existence of slavery tended to make 
homogeneous all who were free. A common impulse, a 
creative sentiment that was the property of the nation at 
large, ministered to the birth of the spontaneous utterance 
of the folk-muse. "The singer did not invent, he merely 
fashioned the materials that were a common possession. 
The difference between the poet and the people was quan- 
titative, not qualitative. The poet gave what he received, 
and his work was the condensation of the age in which he 
lived. His individuality disappeared behind the indivi- 
duality of his race. 


The qualities that distinguish the folk-song of other 
countries reappear in Greece. Truly impersonal, the 
artist loses himself behind his work ; his name 1s lost or 
is handed down in a personification. As Gaston Paris 
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says of the^poetry of the Middle Ages, the folk-songs 
form a body of poetry *in which everybody bélieved and 
which everybody could have made. "l'hey represent either 
the sentiment of the whole race, or the sentiment of a 
class ; and in the latter case, a class that is represented in 
its entirety. With few exceptions the Greek folk-songs 
are brief, true to nature, naif, inward in feeling, inarti- 
fidal in thought and speech, conerete (though there is 
some laek of precision), and immediate in vision because 
they are the result of improvisation which gives dramatie 
life. Of the Spartan songs, some of which were still 
extant iu the first century after Christ, thanks no doubt 
to Dorian hostility to literary eulture, Plutarch says that 
their language was 'simple and powerful, their contents 
earnest and instruetive morally. "The songs we possess 
show a love of fixed forms (see on Alkm. xiil.), poverty iu 
figures of thought, and foudness for iteration (Nos. i, 
xxi) The metres, usually logaoedies, are simpie yet not 
monotonous. Oftentimes we have verses in pairs and 
traces of the strophic arrangement, which was taken over 
by artistic lyrie. The refrain is an essential mint-mark. 
Perhaps, as Bergk remarked, the musie was of greater 
importance thau the poetry, whereas, in artistic lvrie, at 


least to the fifth century, the aecompaniment was sub- 
ordinate. 


In Greece more than elsewhere it is difficult to draw 
the line between the artless folk-lyrie and the artistic 
lyrie. "The iinstrel did not, as in the Middle Ages, 
come from another clime more favoured by the arts. 
In Greece the universal habit of thought was poetic and 
all art was essentially popular. "There was therefore 
httle of that antagonism between the speech of daily life 
and that of lettered taste of which Wordsworth com- 
plained in the preface t£o his Lyrzeal Ball«ds. In Greece 
Volkspocsie, poetry by the people, shades off imperceptibly 
into Vo/£sthümiiche Poesie, poetry for the people. 1f 
Greek folk-lyrie has little of that uneveuness of form 
which we often find in English ballads, on the other hand 
Sappho, Alkaios, Anakreon, the epic and the tragie poets 
(as Niese has said), are at once artistic and * popular; if 
we retai that squinting expression which found favour 
with such an authority as the late Prof. Child. "The 
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artist catehes and develops the folk-song as in Shake- 
speare's ng willow, and in Burus and Goethe. One verse 
may be taken directly from the people, while the poet's 
own words are brought into sympathy with it. Some- 
times licence of form and metre are the only distinguishing 
characteristics. No doubt, too, there was affected popular 
poetry then as now ; and some, like Lady Wardlaw, may 
have stood in such intimate touch with the folk-spirit as 
to render impossible the attempt to separate the spurious 
from the geuuine. The extant folk-songs of the Greeks 
contain relatively little of that primitive aud elementa! 
feeling which is held to be the mint-mark of * true? folk- 
lyrie. Much is folk-song only in the extended use of the 
term, and not a little might be excluded as unworthy of 
the name because contemporary pressure rests upon it too 
heavily. Oral transnission and anonymity are the marks 
of the true folk-songs in our collection. If the Greek 
horror vacu? caused the loss of much that was anonymous, 
on the other hand it was ready to fabricate authors for 
the adespota: Eriphanis and Kleobulos were made the 
originators o£ songs that are truly auonymous (xix., xxii.). 

'The life of the Greek from its beginning to its end was 
attended by song. Every circumstance and emotion of 
the life of the people, the hwumblest occupation, the 
service of the gods, work and play, sorrow and joy, were 
all the source of folk.lyrie. 'To show the astonishing 
variety of the folk-songs of Greece it is sufficient to give 
a brief summary of the chief kinds of which a record has 
been preserved. "The religious songs and those of a lay 
character often overlap, and strict lines of demarcation 
are impossible. "The finest extant specimens of the folk- 
song of the Greeks are the skolia. 


I. Soxes or DainLv OccuPATION.—Monotony and soli- 
tariness tend to give birth to song. Cf. Lucr. 5. 1383 : 


Inde minutatim dulceis didicere querelas 
tibia quas fundit, digitis pulsata cenentum, 
avia per nemora ac sylvas saltusque reperta, 
per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia. 


BaXave(ev 96a(: songs of the bathmen.  fliavkaM(pa ra 
or karaBavkoAQoes : lullabies. Àn imitation appears in 
'Theokr. 24. 7 (see on Sim. xiii. 15). Cf. Soph. PA. 82* ff., 
Eur. Or. 174 f£... Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 6. 32 calls them 
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a metrieal moaning (éuueNyjs uuvipwpa). Cf. Theophr. Char. 
7. weepyàv q8at: songs of the field-labourers. We hear 
also of góal rGv juo ÜcwrGv rOv és roos üypobs Qovróvrev. | &Awos: 
weaving-song. Cf. e 62, x 222, Tibull. 3. 1. 66. Some 
were in honour of Athena. émüM$wios : song of the wine- 
press. Sung by the women of Elis who invoked Dionysos 
to fill their empty casks (No. v.) At the Lenaia in 
Athens the leader, who carried a torch, called upon the 
chorus to invoke Dionysos. Cf. Mvos or Xwoóía, infra, xi. 1. 
émqióAio. ga Or depara uwXwÜpGv, songs at the mill (cf. 
No. xxiv.) Cf. Aristoph. JYwbes 1358. éperwd (eipeota) : 
boatmen's songs. $«pwrràv d8at: reaper's songs, such as 
the Lityerses. tpatos and igaMG: song of the draw-well. 
tovAos: song at the binding of thesheaves (No.i.). mrwrwá: 
Or TTwyoc: winnower's songs, or perhaps songs of the bread 
bakers. oievwká or vópia: pastoral songs sonietimes 
divided into govkoacuol and. evBerwá. | Stesichoros intro- 
duced into literature the pastoral song on Daphnis. 
ckorravéoy g8aC: songs of the diggers. So also there were 
sowing songs sung by girls at the offering of the mponpócia, 
when the fields were ploughed at the beginning of autumn 
to receive the new seed. The watchman in the 4gamenmnon 
of Aischylos hums an ávrigoNmov dxos (1. 17) ; cf. Aristoph. 
Nubes 721, Lucr. 5. 1404. Here too we may place the 
professional proclamations of the herald at the agonistie 
contests (x., xl.). 


IL. MrRICAL PnEcEPTs. These are infinite in number 
and of great variety. .À few specimens are : 


1. Husbandry. 
Zuürov €v mT3AQ $)reve' riv 0€ kpiüTyv €v kóvet. 
"Eros $épe, otxi üpovpa. 

2. The Winds: 


Aly áveuos Tax) uév vedéAas, rax) 0' alüpiua Totet, 
"ApyéoTy 0 àüvéup Tüo^ E€rerat vedéMNy. 

duXet 0€ vóros uerà máxvmv. , 

OV more vvkrepwwós Bopéas rpirov ikero $éyyos. 

Ei 0€ vóros Bopéav mpokaMéacerai, avríka, viet. 


Ei Boppás T9Xóv karaNqyerat, abríka xeutov. 
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3. Navigation. "The best time for setting sail : 
'"Apxouévou re vórov kai Xiyyovros Bopéao. 


Much of the folk-wit of the Greeks has passed into 
Hesiod, and the lyrie poets show here and there traces of 
the influence of the mapouos. — "yvà&& ccavróv, uérpov ápurov 
and the like are of popular origin. 


III. RippLEs. The extreme antiquity of riddles in 
Greece is clear from the fact that at a very early period 
they were interwoven with the literature. Hesiod vepre- 
sented Mopsos and Chalkas proposing riddles to each 
other; and the *Contest between Homer and Hesiod" 
makes use of the folk-riddle. 'The Seven Sages were the 
authors of several. 'The native wit of the Dorians made 
the riddle especially common in Dorian lands; but the 
Samian girls are represented as playing riddle-games. 
They were usually propounded at or after meals, but were 
sometimes connected with religious ceremonies, as in 
Boiotia, where the women proposed them at a festival 
of Dionysos. In the later period the religious aspect dis- 
appeared and they were employed as a form of social 
entertainment like other saíy»« and «eXote. Hired wits 
and parasites were expected to enliven the company. The 
examples we possess are of this period. "The aiveyua united 
apparently impossible opposites, the -ypi$os propounded 
the union of that which cannot apparently be united. 
The chief monographs on the subject are: Mora wski de 
Graecorum poesi aenigmatica 1862, Ehlers aiveyua. kai "yptoos 
1867, de Graecorum aenigmatis et griphis 1875, Ohlert 
Rtitsel und Gesellschaftsspiele der alten, Griechen 1886. 


IV. Soxes or SuPERSTITION. One late specimen (xx.) 
is the nursery song to frighten away the schreech-owl. 
Originally the éroóat were employed to heal diseases and 
wounds, but in course of time formulas of mystical 
purport, oftentimes obscure, were thought to be efficacious 
in warding off every kind of evil. Usually they were in 
prose but recited in a solemn tone. 


V. MzwnicANTS! Sowas. Aristotle /ihet. 2. 94. ' says 
the beggars sang and danced év ros iepois. In the same 
place he mentions songs of the blind. "The best-known 
songs of this class were those connected with certain 
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seasons of the year when bands of boys or men solicited 
gifts im return for their chorals. Cf. Peppmüller PA:ol. 
149. 15 ff. 

1l. The .Ziresione (eipesuwóvg, derived from etpo 'sayv") 
gets its name from a custom observed at the Pyanepsia 
and Thargelia. Besides the procession to the temple of 
Apollo in Athens, it was the wont of boys, especially in 
the rural districts, to go from house to house carrying an 
olive or laurel wreath, on which there was a tuft of wool, 
and to sing a song full of good wishes for the inmates to- 
gether with a request for a donation. St. Basil's day is 
thus celebrated in Greece at the present day, and a similar 
eustom obtained until recently in Germany at Whitsun- 
tide. An example of this song in the style of a later 
period is found in the collection of epigrams attributed to 
Homer (No. 15). The text is corrupt at places. 

Aóya Tpocerpamóuea0" üvópós uévya Ovvagévouo 
0s névya uev Ovvarai, pévya 0€ *Bpéue,, OXos aiel. 
arai üvakXIvea0e Ovpau* TmAoDros ^yàp &aewev 
TOÀXÓs, aÜv TXobrq 06 Kal ePópoaívy reÜaXvia 

5 eipijva T! à-ya0. | 00a Ó' d'yyca, uearà uév elg, 
*kpuBain 0. aiel karà kapüómov Épmo. naga, 
ToU Ta(00s 0€ "yvvi) karà Olpaka B'jeeraa Üpgav, 
TALovot 0 ü£ovac kparaímo0es és ró0e Opa, 
aPri? 0. iaróv 9oalvot ém! zékrpy BeBava. 

IO vebual rot, vebjuat, éviavauos, aTe xeNdv: 
éaTQK' €v TpoÜUpois JANI] mó0as* dXX ép! ata 
"apos roTÓNNwvos d*yvprlóos (á^yXaà 0pa.» 
€i uév TL Occ eis" ei 0€ uj, ox éaTy)Eopev* 

o? yàp a vvoucjcavres év0dO. jjNDOopev, 

Plutarch (Theseus 22) cites the beginning of another 

Eiresione, also in a late setting : 
Eipecuory abka. Qépec kai riovas üprovs 
Kal u€N. év korUNy kal &Xatov üva/jeacOat 
KGi KÜMK' eo£upov, cs àv ue0bovca ka0eUOns. 

2. The Crow Song (kopórwua) was sung by men who 
requested cifts ostensibly for a crow which they earried 
about. A modernized form of this old song is extant, the 
work of Phoinix of Kolophon in Athen. 8. 359 E, which 
illustrates the tendency of the antiquarians of the Alex- 
andrian period to deal with stories and subjects drawn 
from the life of the people. We hear of Crow songs 
having been current in Rhodes (Athen. 359 p). 
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3. 'The Rhodian Swallow Song (xxii.). 

4. The Song of the Sicilian Shepherds (xxii.). 

5. 'The Oven or Potters (Kápuwos 1) xepauets) attributed to 
Homer. 

VI. DawcE SoNes AND Soxas or PLaAvy. Dance songs 
(*ring-songs' as Gawin Douglas called theni) appear as 
early as Homer (A 603 : Apollo plays the lyre, the Muses 
danee and sing) The Cretan war dances afforded oppor- 
tunity for improvisation. In Sparta we have the famous 
Parade Song (xiii), but the ezbateria or march songs of 
the poets caused the popular lyrie to escape the later 
collectors. Game songs were exceedingly conimon (xv. ff.). 

A curious eult song entitled 'AMjris was sung by Attic 
women in honour of Erigone, who wandered about in 
search of her father Ikarios and finally hanged herself. 
At the festival Aiópa the women suspended ropes from 
trees and swung either themselves or syinbolic dolls. 


VII. Samigic Soxos. Here belong the Phallie songs to 
which Aristotle (Z7'oet. 4) refers the origin of comedy. 
'They were often sung by the Ithyphalloi and Autokab- 
daloi. Cf. Aristoph. 4cAern. 263. "Ühe mill-stone song 
(xxiv.) directed against Pittakos also falls into this class. 
'The hue éyà 9é rv écreóári£a küóepgscáuav in Eg. 1225 is 
supposed to refer ultimately to a song of the Helots. 


VIII Soxas or LovEe. From the time of Alkman the 
erotic element in artistic lyrie was continually gaining 
ground. Sappho and Alkaios often recall the tone of the 
folk-lyrie, and it was through their influence and that of 
Anakreon that the love songs of the people, whieh were 
as old as Homer (X 128 rap0évos ji0eós T! óapiferov àXNjNouv), 
were foreed into obseunrity. In Sicily the pastoral was 
amatory and described the unhappiness of unrequited 
love. A song referred to by Athen. 14. 619 E told of the 
suieide of Harpalyke who was despised by Iphiklos — The 
story of the untimely death of the beautiful Kalyke was 
introduced into literature by Stesichoros (Stes. xii. and 43). 
We have a specimen of Lokrian (xxi.) and of Chalkidian 
(xxv.) erotic song. 

IX. ManRiaaE Sowas (buévawo, vyapMor góal) — The 
artistic nuptial song was based on the folk-lyrie, which is 
attested as early as Homer (Z 4)3 moNós 0 óuévatos ópópet, 
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cf. Hes. SAield 274). 'Though Sappho's hymeneals and 
epithalamia reproduce the spirit of the popular song to a 
considerable degree, the song at the end of Aristophanes' 
Dirds is nearer to the tone of the genuine folk-lyric. 
Fragments of popular hymeneals are exceedingly rare: 
ékKópe. kópy] kopavy Was obscure to the Greeks and has been 
varlously interpreted by the moderns. Bergk translates 
hymenaeum  eane, virgo cornir, the crow being regarded as 
a symbol of concord. At the wedding banquet a boy, 
whose parents were alive, spoke the words Z$vyov kakóv, 
eOpov duewov, while he carried about bread in a winnowing- 
fan. 'The formula may be a part of a nuptial song, but 
it is more probably taken from the ritual of the marriage 
ceremony. The refrain "Tus, à "Tuévaw 18 taken from the 
language of the people. 


X. Soxos oF LAMENT appear as early as Homer, who 
deseribes the ritual observed in the case of the threnoi 
sung over the bodies of Hektor and Achilles (See the 
Introduction.) Athenalos calls the threnetie folk-songs 
óNo$vpuot. "Ehe 1alemos was also of a popular character. 
The threnodoi who were hired for the occasion, have 
been thought to be a mark of barbarian civilization 
(Q0 720) and parallels have been sought with the later 
Karian songs. There seems, however, uo reason for 
discrediting the Hellenie character of the *leaders of the 
dirge?; and examples of the like occur in Modern Greece. 
The proverb yvxpórepos iaMéuov points to the lack of genuine 
sympathy on the part of the hired mourners. 


XI. Sowas THAT TAKE THEIR NAMES FROM MyTHICAL 
PERSoNAGES. Other forms of lament that are akin to the 
primitive dirge take their names from mythical persons 
whose early and undeserved death symbolizes the departure 
of the seasons and the mutability of human life. Many 
had Oriental prototypes. "We hear of the Maneros of the 
Egyptians, the Bormos of the Egyptians, the Maryan- 
dinian, who was slain in summer while engaged in hunting, 
and the Lityerses of the Phrygians, a reaper's song in 
commenmoration of the son of King- Midas (cf. 'Theokr. 
10. 41). In Greece the songs that fall under this class 
were usually sung at festive occasions, and we must beware 
of attributing to the Greeks a recognition of the ultimate 
symbolism of the lays in question. 
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l. The Zinos was primary Oriental in character ; 
Herodotos states that he recognized it in the songs of the 
Phoinikiaus and Kyprians. Adapted to the Greek cult, it 
was connected with the celebration of the Rural Dionysia 
and symbolized the departure of summer. Strictly it is a 
song of the wine-press and sung by a single voice, the 
chorus joining in the refrain (cf. Aisch. 4ga. 191). It 
bore the name atAwos from the cry of the mourners (hence 
Sappho 62 calls it oiróvos), which in Phoinikian was a fe 
nu *woe is us?  Welcker has collected from several 
tongues examples of similar sounds used for lament: 
Eeyptian /wlululu, eXexXcb. &XeXeü, Lat. «dulare, Serbian (ele, 
lodo, Basque lelo (also personified). The Greeks made a 
person out of the exclamation aud regarded Atívos as the 
son of Urania, who, like Marsyas and Thaniyris, met his 
death at the hands of Apollo, with whom he dared to 
contend in music. The Argives called him a poet, and 
others ascribed to him the invention of the hexametex. 
In this aspect he pourtrays the overthrow of a primitive 
style of music. Homer uses the word Atvos (Z 570) as a 
general word for *song, and is ignorant of the Egyptian 
and Phoinikian threnody. 

2. 'The /7yacinth Song recorded the death of the beauti- 
ful youth 'Yáxw6os, the son of Amyklas, who was killed by 
the quoit of Apollo (the disk of the sun). In his honour 
a festival was held at Anmyklai during three days in the 
hottest month of the year. The myth represents the 
parching of nature under the torrid heat of the summer 
sun. Analogous is the Arkadian Skephros. 

3. Adonis Songs. Seethe Introduction. 


All. Sowas iN HowNouR or THE Gops AND THEIR CULT. 
Artemis, Aphrodite (ii) Dionysos (iv., v., vi, vii), in 
whose cult the 7obacchoi were sung, Demeter (i.), Apollo 
(ix.); the Mysteries (Bergk 10); the Libations (viii). 
oUrcyyo, were sung to Artemis Eileithyia. 


Il. Athen. 14. 618 E. Athen. quotes Semos of Delos to the 
effect that obXos or tovAos *sheaf? was the name of à hymn in 
honour of Demeter, who thence received the name'IovAó (and 
OUXo: Eratosth. quoted below).  o?Xos is derived from *FóAvos, 
that which is * pressed together" (cf. efANv, eiéo, Dor. F3Aéo), 
and is not connected with /ob (or rather iov), becanse of the 
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mournful eharacter of the songs to Demeter. | (-ovAos contains 
a prothetie ( as (-QÀ«a, (-krís, (-0uu0s.— With the name of the 
goddess, ef. Aguó, Ayo, Elóo, ete. "The line is the refrain of a 
sheaf-song, which was not eonfined to the formal cult of 
Demeter, but sung by harvesters, both men and women; 
Eratosth. in schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 972: xepvíjis épiüos . . . 
KaÀobs Tje.üev io0Novs. Some referred the song to the workers 
in wool (by eonfusion with of£Xos * woolly"'?), or to the kitchen- 
maids when baking cakes. "These ovo: were sometimes called 
ónu/rpovNo. and. kaXMovXot. | At the festival of the mpoypócia 
girls sang à sower's song: dpi, kópy, *yédiupav* | ócov oU Tto 
rpis mroAéovaw. The words à Ze márep, ai0e vXotatos "ycvolyav 
and 7/09 uév 702 mMéov* vTepfiéBakev, which are found on a vase 
(Ana. d. arch. Instit. 1837, 183), were taken by Bergk to be 
part of a song at the gathering of the olives ; but are in fact 
spoken by olive merchants. (Cf. Robert Bd wnd Lied S9. 
The variation between te and te is due to the confusion 
between t» (*ciowpa (Lat. sero, seri, O.H.G. sdma *seed?) 
and fFíieua * desire,' a confusion that is as old as Homer, and 
oeeurs in Archil. 50. "The sphere of i244 is the sphere of 
Demeter. "The eollocation of te and tec recalls rtor — 7tov v 703, 
705, ólto — io Ej 454, 456," Apes" Apes E, 31, kaAós xáAós Alkm. 
xxxii., Solon 13. 21, 24, Theogn. 16, 17, Theokr. 6. 19, Kallim. 
1. 55,014 . . . 0Gi& I 357, 358, icos — toos Theokr. S. 19, 99, 'The 
Alexandrians, and after them the Latins (e.g. Virg. Ecl. 6. 44), 
delighted to play thus with quantitatively alternate forms. 
We may also compare vexpós and vékpg Soph. Antig. 1240, 
màrpós and mürpí (cf. Virg. Aen. 2. 663) O. K. 442, üBpis (—) 
883, mÉTpowt and. mérpov Phil. 996, "t rve (—) S27, nigris nigro 
Hor. 1. 32. 11 (where Shorey quotes Spenser F. Q. 3. 9. 51 
*'hrice she her turned contráry and returned | All cóntrary)." 
—Metre: logaoeic. 


II. The scholion in Codex Venetus B at X 570 (Mror à! vrà 
KaXóv deiüev) says that the Mros was a threnetie song sung by 
the Muses. By a series of violent changes Bergk has con- 
strueted a text that has been widely regarded as a late repre- 
sentation of the ** oldest folk-song " of the Greeks. Now the 
scholiast of the 'lTownley ws. on Z 570 and Eustathios 1163. 
99 state that the following hexameters formed an inscription 
at hebes, where Linos was supposed to be buried (Paus. 9. 
29. 8) :— : 

"Q Aíve, mot 0cotet reruuéve, aol yàp COokav 
&Üdávarot T poT( uéNos ávÜpioouw áetoat 
€v T 00i Üe&vrepQ* Motcat 0€ oe Opijveov abral 
pvpóuervat poNTq0Uw, Éémel AUres 7)Mov atvyás. 
It has been shown by Maass (/7ermes 39. 303; cf. Reimann 
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Die Prosodien 4) that the setting of the scholiast of Ven. D, 
so far from representing a different tradition from that of the 
Townley scholiast, is a late transformation ; $wvais Aeyvpats 
was added, and 4oifos . . . áveipet inserted to square with 
the story told by htn. Again it is absurd to suppose that 
the verse Motcat . . . 0pnvéovcw could have occurred in a song 
actually sung by the Muses in honour of Linos. Since the 
hexameters formed a funereal inscription, they date from a 
late period ; and an epigram cannot be an archaic folk-song. 
The dactylie hexameter was doubtless framed by the union of 
two shorter verses ; but this Linos song is not evidence.  €v 
T0010 Oe£vrepg is— apto munero and. has no reference to the two 
parts (0e£&tóv, ápwrepóv) of the hexaimeter. 


III. Plut. Quaest. Symp. 3. 6. 4... Perhaps a formula from 
one of the Doric prayers to Aphrodite, who was called 'Ajo- 
Aoypa (she who delays the coming ot old age") in Sparta. 
Cf. Paus. 3. 18. 1, Wide ZLakon. Kwulte 143, and note the 
Dorie forms.  Herodas l. 61 rà?» uíav raór«v | &paprigv 00s T3 
0cQ (Aphr.) . . . rÓ yfjpas u3j Aá0s ce mpocBMéav. Cf. Mimn. 
land2. Medeia possessed this rejuvenating power. Hesych. 
has &vafBaXXayópas (-óynpas?)' óápuakóv rt kai MOos év Zápq.— 
Metre : pherecratics (?). 


IV. Schol. Aristoph. R«nae 479. In the Lenaian cohtests 
in honour of Dionysos the torch-bearer called out kaXetre 0eórv, 
whereupon the audience shouted ZeueNQ k.7.. — Cf. No. viii. 
The ó$9aóoüxos is here the é£ápxcov, who gives the évóócuov 
(signal to the chorns to begin). Bergk wished to read "Tay? 
à to help ont the anapaestic dimeter. "The verse is, however, 
similor to Aristoph. 44ves 331 (mapégm uév 0ec uos ápyatovs) in 
its neglect of the caesura. With mXovroóóra, only here of 
Iacchos or Dionysos, cf. óAgicpov Awov. orac. 210 Hendess. 


V. Song of the Eleian woman at the festival of the epiphany 
of Dionysos (Plut. 4c. Gr. 36; cf. de Iside 35). Dionysos 
received special honour in Elis, where he was born according 
to one tradition (//ymm 34. 3. He had a temple at Elis near 
the theatre according to Paus. 6. 26. 1, who tells us of a 
festival called Ovia at which the return of the god was 
invoked ; and there too, by a pious fraud, D. was supposed to 
have filled three wine-vessels that had been placed over-night 
ontside the city. In Argos the sound of trumpets accom- 
panied the invocation for him to return from the lake of Lerna. 
This song is the liturgy employed by the priestly college of 
sixteen Eleian women, who were chosen from the eight tribes 
and had the charge of his cult (Plut. AM. virt. 251 E, Weniger 
Kollegium der sechzehn. Frauen u.. Dionysoskult in. Elis 1883). 
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In the Argive worship of D. he bears the name fovyer/js ; here 
he is ealled 7raópos outright, as in Eur. Bacch. 1017 ($áv96i 
raópos), Lykophr. 209, and C. I. G. Sept. 1. 1787 (Oco0 Tapov). 
Usually D. is called ravpoyev5js, -kepos (bacch. 100 where see 
Sandys), -4opóos, -uérwros, -wmrós, etc. The type of the horned 
D. with idealized face was probably restored by the school of 
Lysippos (ef. the Lateran ** Horned Dionysos") and was popular 
in the Hellenistie period, since the successors of Alexander 
were represented in this guise. "The bull is the symbol of 
cenerative force (cf. A. W. Curtius Der Stier des D., Jeua 
1882). [The Skt. varshan *bull' has, it so happens, its 
nearest Greek equivalent in Eleian Fáppevop (gen.) — &poevos.] 
The association of D. with the Graces is probably due, 
originally at least, to the fact that the latter, like the Hours, 
were emblematic of the fruitfulness of nature. Later the 
connection was spiritualized, but in Pind. O/, 13. 1S (rai 
Awovócov Tó0cv é£épavev | aov BoyNAára Xápvres Qi0vpáuBt ;) there 
is still an echo of connection on the physical side. "The 
Graces were even called the daughters of D. and Aphrodite, 
or of D. and Koronis. In the valley of the Kephissos near 
Orchomenos the temple of D. was close to that of the Graces. 
At Olympia the Graces had one of the six wuol ótüvuo: (Pind. 
Ol. 5. 5) in conjunction with D., though they had their own 
iepóv at Elis, where their £óava were shown (Paus. 6. 24. 6). 
On a gem found in Miiller-Wieseler 2. 383 the Graces are 
represented as seated between the horns of the Dionysiac 
bull. At banquets the first pledge was to the Graces, the 
Hours, and Dionysos, as the givers of festal joy, the second to 
Aphrodite and D. Cf. Ben Jonson: ''But Venus and the 
Graces | Pursue thee (Bacchus) in all places." In style and 
metre this animalized liturgy is archaie, but the dialect 
contains no trace of the native Eleian, except 'AXetev or 
'ANetov. — FaNelev. is not impossible, since the digammated 
Fa(Xeiev) oceurs on à coin as late as the third or second 
century. Xapírecow would be Xapíro:s in Eleian.—1. Cf. the 
invocation of D. in Soph. An/ig. 1144 uoNev ka0apcíp To0i 
I[apracíar | vmép kNrÜv &.T.A. which shows in the use of x. zoót 
and the inf. for the imper. traces of liturgical formula. The 
inf. for the imper. gives a touch of solemnity and is frequent 
in precepts (the *sententious' inf.) 1jpe: this voc. occurs 
only here; we find also róv 4jpe and even ToU 4jpw.  1jpws 
(Schneilewin) is too easy a correction.— 2. gvv Xap.: so 
Pind. viii. 3, Bacch. ii. 9.—5. (9oéo m08(: cf. mó0a map0évtov 
Eur. 7. T. 130, yépovri. wo0( L/. 490. Tos in periphrases 
points to motion on the part of the person in question, See 
Eur. Herak. S02, Stes. lii, 6. 600ov: —0óvo Pind. Pyth. 
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10. 54. Dist. 06w furere—60vio from 0óc properare — 06vo.— 
7g. With à£v in the refrain Welcker Gótterlehre 1. 329 would 
connect the mystical names Axieros, Axiokersos. 

Different views have been taken of the metre. V.lisa 
paroemuaae with the form -——.—.—-:....— .---—— as im the 
proverb aipew é£w mó0a T94No0. V. 2 was thought to contain 
solemn molossi (Bergk GG». Lif.-Ges. 1. 384) or trochaie 
semanti (Leutsch PAilol. ll. 730), or iambi orthii (Christ 


Metrik 271). V. 3 is a prosodiae (—— — EAS. 
v. 4 a molossus, unless we assume, as is pEOBaDIoR that ? ANeltoy 
Eusllen'out; v.9 isa prosodiae (2- —— .— -—... —— 


vv. 6 and 7 daetylie dipodies. Usener (A/fgr. Versbaw 80) 
regards this strophe as exemplifying the oldest form of Greek 
metre, whieh counted theses only, was indifferent to the 
following syllable (——-), and allowed suppression of arses. 
The original line of four theses, Usener thinks, has been 
reduced to three and a half, except in the refrain á£e rape, 
d£ ra0pe (in one line). The half stress he finds in the final 
s Mable-of eaeh verse. Thus v. 29 .————-— .... .— 


DEM css LL 


VI. Ithyphallie song. Semos in Athen. 14. 692m says 
that the Ithyphalloi entered the theatre in silence, but when 
they reached the middle of the orchestra they wheeled round 
and addressed the spectators. "They wore female garments, 
chitons that were shot with white, brocaded loose sleeves, 
and veils that reached to their knees. "Their heads were 
crowned with flowers and they wore masks representing the 
faces of drunken men. We hear of Ithyphalloi in connection 
with the fetes referred to in xxvii. dàváyere ' back" ! veferte 
pedes ; cf. Aristoph. Aves 1720 üva-ye, Otexe, mdpa-ye, mápexe. 
Metre: ianibies followed by ithyphallies. Wilamowitz and 
JXaibel adopt an arrangement in trochaies with a closing 
ithyphallie. With otetre (.— — .—) cf. moe, monr)s on Attic 
inseriptions and skol. vii. 4. Wilam. would delete o 0eós. 


VII. Entrance song of the Phallophoroi. Semos in Athen. 
14. 622 c reports that the Phallophoroi entered the theatre in 
measured tread partly from the parodos, partly from the middle 
door. 'lhey wore no masks but had on visors made of thyme 
and rosy flowers (maióépes), and were crowned with chaplets 
of violets and ivy. They also wore thick cloaks. The 
fragment is late id scarcely genuine folk.lyrice. Cf. Eur. 
Hippol. 72 ff. —1. àyXaitojev : cf. Of. 1. 14 áyXatgerac 08 kai | 
povckds év ücrg, Theokr. epigr. 1l. 4 AeXA$is émel mérpa To0TÓ 
TOL d'yAdteev *bare this to thine honour.'—2. "The iambies 
(&mXoÜv pvO0uóv) were sung to an elaborate and probably ew 
accompaniment; cf. rveoctyaNos rpómos of the musical mode, 
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Pind. O/. 3. 4. —3. kowváv: cf. Timoth. vii. 2. àTapOCvevrov: 
L. and S. *unfitting a maiden.' Rather * virgin,' as in Soph. 
Frag. 283, -dáképawos, ka0apá (Hesych.) and like dx7/paros 
Ibyk. i. 4. Emphasis is laid on the novelty of the song.— 
5. karáüpxopev: see on Alkm. xxviii Line 5 may be an 
epode, but is probably incomplete. 1t is noteworthy that 
the caesura is invariably the semiseptinaria. Iambic proces- 
sional songs sung by a chorus are not over-common. Cf. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 261, Aanae 381. Usually we have ana- 
paests or trochees. lambics are frequently used to accompany 
the movement of a single actor. 


VIII. Schol on Aristoph. P«x 968 (&4AXM ebyoóue0a: | ris 
ryjóe; o0 TOT. cicli ToXNNol Kd'ya00( ;) reports that rís rjóe was 
called out during the libation, whereupon those present 
reverently exclaimed zoAXoi ká&'ya0ol. By this means the pro- 
famun vulgus, those who were unprepared to participate in 
the rite, were excluded from it (éxàs éxàs oris &rpós). When 
the libation was concluded the participants exclaimed éx«é- 
xvrat (schol. Aristoph. Zanae 479)—Metre: 1]. iambie 
dimeter, 2. logaoedic. Or we may take the verses as ionies : 


— —— — —— — — — — and ————|-——-—-— 


IX. Herakleid. A/egor. Homer. 6 says that this song was 
in everybody's mouth. Cf. Proklos 7Aeol. Platon. 6. 12 
ó "HXtos "AqóNNov Djvotpevos xalpet óuudepóvrws, kal 'AmóANuv 
"HXwos àvakaNoóuevos and the song in Festus p. 318 tw es 
Apollo, tu Sol in coelo deus. Usener E. M. 93. 373 maintains 
that the verse is either from Euripides (but note the violation 
of Porson's law) or New Comedy. | Cf. Timoth. viii.—Metre: 
iambic trimeter. 


X. Julian Caesares 318. Proclamation of the herald at 
the opening of the games. Cf. Soph. Z/. 683 60r' jo0er 
ürvOpós ópOlcv kupvyuárov.—1. àyóov: personified. —2. TagCas : 
so *steward' in American athletic contests. xatpós 96 kaAe: 
cf. Soph. PhAil.466 and os áàku3) kaNet Eur. He&. 1042.—93. Cf. 
inc. trag. 208 d&'yav yàp ob uéNXovros d0XqroÜ uéve | àv. — 
Metre : anatpaestic dimeters (Hertlein wrote as monometers). 


XI. Lucian V?te Demonactis 65. — Proclamation at the 
closing of the contest. Bergk inserted a fragment (15) from 
Moiris 193. 4 spoken by the herald to the contestants when 
they 'toed the line? We read émi BaXgióos 0ére móóa mapà 
Tó0a (cf. Tyrt. 11. 31 xal zóóa Tap To0l 0eís), bnt the words 
are perhaps not meant to be metrical — Paus. 5. 7. 10 (cf. 6. 
14. 10 and Philost. de arte gymn. 55) informs us that, in order 
to stimulate the contestants, the notes of the Pythian (auletic) 
nome were sounded when the contestants engaged in the 
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part of the pentathlon devoted to the leaping match. But the 
use of verses to start a race is hardly credible even in Greece. 


XII. Lucian Saltat. 10. Sung by the Lakonians while 
dancing; cf. Müller Dor. 2. 332. «óppo: —féXrtiov. áp may 
not belong to the words of the song or it may be the * prefatory ' 
yp. Kwpütare: Dor. aor. Hesych. glosses the verb with 
ópxeta0at.—Metre: probably iambie (trochaic) | Mure com- 
pared the rhythm of the modern Neapolitan tarantella. 


XIII. Plut. Vita Lycurgi 21, who says that in the Spartan 
festivals there were three choruses (rpuxopía) consisting re- 
spectively of old men, men in the prime of life, and youths 
('YaX«á0a)). Each chorus sang the verse appropriate to its 
age. 'The verses have sometimes been wrongly referred to 
Tyrtaios on the authority of Pollux 4. 107 rpuxopiav 0é Tépratos 
Corqoe, rpeis Aakovwv xopoís, ka0' zNk(av éxkáaTov, at0as dvOpas 
yépovras. Plut. Consol. ló quotes a Lakonian epigrum: vóv 
&ués (not dues as. M88.) 70000" &XNot édNeov, acríka 0 dXXot, | 
Qv gs "yeveàv obkér. émoyóue0a. — Cf. A 405 cueis roc arépov 
u€y. üpeivoves eUxóje0"! elvau —2. Tpés — éouév.  eiués is not early 
Lakonian. Aqs (Aáes; Dor. Aáe — é0£Ao. | o vá 08€o0 — aU-yá (to, 
which is perhaps the preferable reading. "The có recalls the 
Aiolie writing.—8. káppoves: from. *kapcawv (*kapriov ; Gorty- 
nian xáprev (*kaprrov. With the change in the responsive 
choruses we may compare the musical transition (uerafjoNj) in 
the *three-fold? nome of Sakadas. It began in the Dorian, 
continued in the Phrygian, and concluded in the Lydian 
mode.—Metre: iambie trimeter. 


XIV. Athen. 14. 699 e, Flower song (dv0eua) wüth mi- 
metic dance. "The first verse was sung by the leader, the 
second by the chorus of girls. Cf. Theokr. 2. 1 và Qo. ral 
0áQrvat ;—Metre: iambictetrameter catalectic. 1 havescanned 
the fragment without anacrusis to show better that, while the 
tribrachs in the even feet express the lively character of the 
dance, the slower movement of the quest 1s brought out by 
the irrational, as contrasted with the regular, iambics of v. 2. 


XV, Pollux 9. 123, Eust. 1243. 99. "The players put a 
rauvía over the eyes of one of their comrades, who was placed 
in the centre and ealled out xaAX«Sg» etc., while the others 
cried 85páceis ctc. striking him with papyrus whips or their 
hands until one was caught. Ancient Greek (and modern 
Cretan) boys used to tie à lighted taper of wax to a bronze- 
coloured flying-beetle, which they then chased in the dark. 
This seems to have given the name to this form of the game 
of blindman's buff, in which the pursued are the *bronze 
flies So Smith's Dict. of Antiq. s. v. Myinda. Others think 
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the name is not derived from the colour of the insect, but 
from the pertinacity with whieh the pursued worry the 
pursuer; 7 0é uva 0paceta. In modern Greeoe there is the 
ame Trvu$Aouvia, in France mouche, in Italy mosca ceca, in 
C GUbuny blinde Fliege. —Metre : paroemiacs (all spondees). 


XVI. Pollux 9. 195, Eust. 1914. 56. The Tortoise Game 
(xéNev xeXóvq) was played by girls in the following manner. 
One of the company, called * tortoise,' sat in the centre, while 
her playmates ran around plying her with questions. Question 
aud answer were in lambies, and the puzzling questions de- 
manded quick-witted replies. Somewhat similar was the 
game of xvrpívóa, in which a boy in the centre was * pot,' or 
ran about with à pot on his head and answered éyo Míóas 
when the others called out rís 7j» xérpav (óépe) ; De Fouquiéres 
(Les Jewxv des Anciens p. 39) cites the testimony of a modern 
traveller who saw girls in Scio holding each other by the 
hand and encircling one of their companions as a prisoner, 
who was not released until she had capped the distich of the 
chorus. Grasberger thinks some old legend would explain the 
dialogue in the ancient game ; but De Fouquiéres goes too far 
when he proposes to explain the game as the survival of à 
song of lament, and suggests that it echoes the responsive 
lamentations in the Perstans. —1. xXéAev or xéX (Pollux ; which 
is the old, which the itacistic spelling is uncertain) is a mere 
alliteration of the first three letters of xeXov (* tortitortoise ). 
Some write the words separately, others conjointly as Tovc- 
móvypos, the old reading in Aristoph. Vespae 466, Lysist. 350 
(Lobeck Paralip. 350). Starkie cp. vov *yevrate Soph. O. 7. 
1469. A better parallel is the magical phxase àp0ptr' àpÜpuruc) 
Heim ZIncant. mag. no. 43; cf. corce corcedo Marcel. de med. 
21. 3. arot«s: froni 7oiéecs, the first € of which became « after 
the expulsion of the ( of the diphthong. Cf. Boiot. moióuevos 
S. G. D. -I. 386. 4, Herakleia zotev ib. 4629. 175.—2. papbop(at) 
is the only case, apart from paróe, Bacch. 67 (B 43), of a 
denominative verb in -ve that has a v in the present stem 
which is not due to metrical compulsion (as épyréóovro O 3, 
émi0Uovot. 2:175).  Theokr. 1. 29 has uàpberat, where, as here 
the v is dne to the influence of the future and aorist stem. 
Museo : cf. oikot y&p éerw &piá& uoc MoNjota, Aristoph. Lysist. 
729, erpóuaciw MuMgotoas Ranae 542, Milesia vellera Verg. 
Geor Jy. 4. 331: cf. Theokr. 15. 125 ff. The best sheep came 
from Miletos, Athen. 12. 540 n.—4. There is no need to 
question whether the *white horses? are breakers or real 
horses. If horses at all, then they are white like those of 
princes ;*see on Ibyk. ix. 1. &AXaro nay indicate a sudden 
movement in the game.—Metre : iambic trimeter. 
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XVII. Aristoph. Frag. 346, Pollux 9. 123: when the sun 
passes under a cloud children clap their hands and cry out 
é£exe etc. The song was called $ivXás (Athen. 14. 6195), a 
name formed from the exclamation $( "Hue as Ettos Evoía 
from eot, 'I5ios from i6, Aivos from avos. Cf. the prayer of 
the Athenians in Marcus Anton. 5. 7 : $cov, $cov, à $iXe Ze, | 
xarà rjj dpopas ríjs AOqvalev kal rGv Teülev. — (exe: mpiv ijNov 
é£éxew Demosth. 1071. 3; cf. mpós 7j ov àviexovra. Hdt. 3. 98, 
'Theogn. 26 o$86 yàp 6ó Ze)s | oU0! Ücv mávreoo! àvOávei oür 
ávéxyoav. "The Greek song recalls our ** Rain, rain, go away." 
—Metre: trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


XVIII. Plut. Quaest. Gr. 35, Thes. 16. Sung by the 
Bottiaian girls in festal dances. Bottiaia in Makedonia was 
settled by Athenians.—Metre : iam. dim. catal. 


IX. Athen. 14. 619 c says that this line occurred in a 
pastoral poem by a lyric poetess Eriphanis, who fell iu love 
with the hunter Menalkas. In her passion she roamed 
through the coppice on the mountain sides until she compelled 
not only men, who before had been without natural affection, 
but even the most savage beasts to join her lament. In desert 
places she cried aloud this song. Eriphanis, the maid of the 
dawn, is called a poetess solely because she was introduced 
as giving utterance to the line.—Metre: perhaps a first 
pherecratie; or we may have a specimen of folk-lyric that 
does not take strict account of the quantity of unstressed 
syllables. 


XX. Festus 314, who says that it 1s a nursery song to 
avert witches (cf. the erp&yAais in Modern Greek: Schmidt 
ANeugr. Volkslebeu 136). 1t would seem rather a ditty to 
ward off the sereech-owl (though Pliny 4. NV. 11. 232 is 
unable to class the bird). Old women consorted with striges 
or became such themselves. Cf. Tibull. 1. 5. 52 e tectis strix 
violenta, canat, Propert. 3. 6. 29, 4. 5.17, Ovid Fast: 6. 133 
grande caput, stantes oculi, rostra, apta, rapinis, | canities 
pinnis, unguibus hamwus inest. | nocte volant puerosque petunt 
nutricis egentes | et vitiant. cunis corpora, rapta, sus. | carpere 
dicuntur lactentiam viscera, vostris | et. plenum | poto. sangwme 
guttur. habent. | est. 3llis strigibus nomen : sed, nominis huius | 
causa, quod. horrendum stridere nocte solent. 'The cry of &he 
owl was a letale caymen. |. Birds and insects, e.g. the cricket, 
that made a noise at night were objects of ancient supersti- 
tion because they belonged with the ghosts who stridunt 
(Pliny H. N. 99. 138). The horned-owl was a bird of death. 
he Romans nailed an owl on the house-door to ward off 
disaster. The heart of a night-owl was laid over an ant-hole 
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in à garden. Many birds and insects were regarded as boding 
misfortune (vulture, raven, hawk, crane, crow, cock, spider, 
caterpillar) On songs similar to this see Heim Z»cant. 
mag. 500. It may be doubted whether these verses are 
older than the Alexandrian or early Roman period. —1. &ro- 
Toyerétv of averting evil (&romoumiy Tovts0a. Isokr. 106 8).— 
2. àvovupíav: nfandam. —ókvmópovs éml vfjaas: Homer in 
the nursery.—Metre: uncertain, perhaps ionies. Bergk 
found brief * Doric? verses: c. à | v. Cyàs,» | e. à. X. | Bprw 
ávórvvpuov (éx0pàv» | e. €. v. 


*XXI. Athen. 15. 697 5. A Lokriau T'agelied. "The song 
is of literary interest because it is the only representative in 
Greek of a class of poetry that became immensely popular in 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps the 7'«gelied was first cultivated 
by the Lokrians, who were notorious for their erotie poetry 
and for the meretricious eharacter of their musical mode. In 
more modern times it was native to Provence, where the 
morning song of the watcher on the tower was à conventional 
feature whieh was retaiued by Wolfràm von Eschenbach, the 
master of this form of lyric ; though usually in Germany we 
find valedietory duets. In English we have the parting of 
Romeo and Juliet (3. 5): ** Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet 
near day." (Cf. Bartsch Ueber die romanischen und, deutsehen 
T'agelieder 1865, Frankel Shakespeare und. das Tagelied. 1893). 
Until we know the source of Athenaios, it is inadvisable to 
attempt to restore the Lokrian forms. The poem may have 
been composed in a conventional mixed dialect that is 
different from the language of the bronzes of Oiantheia. The 
song is scarcely older than the fourth century and probably 
later. "The inseriptions give us no information about certain 
forms : duse and xetvov may not be Lokrian. piv and àuápa 
are found in S. G. D.-I. |. 1478. Points of resemblance 
between this Lokrian song and the Hellenistic erotic fragment 
edited by Grenfell and Hunt have led Crusius to refer both 
to the hilarody, a species of lyrie described in Athen. 14. 
621 p. "The occasion for singing the Lokrian song was 
probably the symposiuni.—1. Cf. à rí Aéyeis ; Plato Protag. 
309 p.—2. kevov: a characteristic touch ; the lady uses the 
pronoun for her husband.— 3. 8e áxkpav : cf. Alk. xxxiii. &ue 
óe(Nav. —4. Cf. Wolfram (88) Die Kammer schon erhellte | Des 
Morgensternes Licht in. Simrock's version ; om. and. Jul. 3. 
5. 35, ** O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows." —5. 
Cf. Praxilla iii. à 0tà r&v 0vplów».—Mebre : ionies (?) (Hermann 
creties) Cf. Hanssen A. J. P. 9. 458, who reads mpíiv xa 2, 
X' i0 and óp$s 4, and compares Aristoph. 7'hesmoph. 106 ff. 
for the metre. 
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XXII. Athen. 8. 360 n (vv. 1-5), Eust. Od. 1914. 45. The 
Rhodian Swallow Song or xeWóowoguós. "The usual name 
given to this species of mendicant folk-song is xeóortuga, 
which is attested only in Modern Greek, but is to be inferred, 
from the analogy of kopcvi pa, as existing also in the classical 
language. The boys who went from house to house soliciting 
gifts on the appearance of the swallow were called xeXóoviwral. 
Perhaps they carried about with them the figure of the bird. 
To the superstitious even the swallow might be a bird of ill 
omen. Aelian JN. A. 10. 34 tells of the swallow foreboding 
evil to a military expedition, and one of the * symbols? of 
Pythagoras was OógpoQíovs xeMOóvas u3J &xew, though this 
may refer to chattering foreigners. "There were, however, 
occasions when the swallow was of avail as a preventive 
against disease in man and beast (Pliny EH. .N. 29. 128, 30. 33, 
and 148); and to most people in ancient, as in modern times 
(cf. Class. Rev. 5. 1, 230 ff.), the swallow was a bird of good 
omen, the harbinger of spring, like the nightingale (Sa. xv.) : 
cf. Stes. 1x., Sim. xxxiv., Aristoph. Z'hesmoph. 1 à Ze0, xeMócv 
&pá& more Qav/cerai, Frag. 499, Chionides Frag. S8, and other 
passages (lhompson Greek Birds 188). "The Greek proverb 
Was uia *yàp xeNÓcv Cap o! Totet (Arist. Eth. 1098 à 18). Like 
the eipestóvg, the xeMóóvisua was a song of the spring-tide, as 
the kopóviwcua. was a song of the autumn. 


In his work on the Rhodian festivals Theognis (cited by Athen. /./.) 
says that this song was sung in Boedromion. Since a song of tbe spring 
is inappropriate in September Bergk (Ki. Schr. 2. 151) thought that, at 
some later period, it was transferred from spring to autumn when the 
possibility of abundant gifts was greater. Farnellsuggested that Athen. 
was thinking of the etpeatovy and that the mention of Boedromion is due 
to a confusion with the Thargelia. But itis more likely that the Rhodian 
month Badromios, for which Theogn. or Athen. substitutes the Attic 
form, did not correspond in order of time to the Attic Boedromion, but 
to the season when the swallow did appear. The order of the Rhodian 
months is uncertain, but Paton (Znseript. of Cos p. 330) makes Badromios 
correspond to Attic Gamelion, though he suggests that a change in the 
order he establishes would make it correspond with February, a month 
that would suit the time of the first appearance of the hivd (see Mommsen 
Jahreszeiten p. 2531f.). On thc other hand Latyschew Ueber einige dolische 
wnd dorische Kalender, St. Petersb. 1884 (cf. Bischoff De fastis Graecorum 
antiquioribus in the Leipz. Stud. 7. 383, 407) equates Badromios with 
Maimakterion. 


Modern Analogies. In Passow's Popil. Carm. Graeciae vec. 
there are four xeMóovícuara (306-308). No. 307 is from 
Thessaly : xeióóva epyeras | &m' 7i» &o py 05xaccav: | 6áAaccav 
érépage | kal a relp' oikovóumoe, | ká850e kal AáN9ae, | mérpav kara- 
Aécot. | uáprq. u^, uápry Mov kaMé | kai $XeBápu dofepé, | kàv 
xiovia gs, kàv vovriags, | váNw üvoi£w puvpl(es, etc. (A different 
form of this song appears in Fauriel Chants populaires 2. 2506). 
No. 307 4 is also from Thessaly : ?p8ev, ?püe xeMóóva, | ?p80e kc 
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XX ueM0óva, | ká690€ kai AáNqot | kal yAvkà keXá0goe' | uápry, 
uápry gov kaMé | kai. $XeBápg Qoflepé, | kàv. $Xevylags, kàv rou- 
kvia qs, | kaXokatp. 0à guvplons* | kàv xcovions, xàv kakiogs, | máNw 
dvoi&v 0" àvOsjogs.| 6áXaccav émépaca, etc. Dent Cyclades 434 
reports a swallow song from Kythnos. Cf. Wachsmuth Das 
alte Griechenland. 3m neuen 36, Kind INeugr. Anthol. 73. In 
Makedonia a song is sung on the 1st of March while a wooden 
swallow is kept turning around on a cylinder. This em- 
blematie swallow may have existed in ancient times. Late 
writers (Dio Chrys. 53, p. 276, Aristeid. 47, p. 430, Theodoret 
4. 728; cf. Hussey, Am. Phil Assoc. P*roceed. 22. xliii., 
Mulvany, C. R. 11. 221), alluding to Plato's dismissal of the 
poet from his republic (398 A), say that he 1s to be crowned 
and anointed with oil, as women do with swallows—evidently 
a form of propitiating the wooden bird.—Further examples 
of mendicant songs: Iun the Grisons boys go about singing 
songs on the cha/anda Mars and collect gifts ; and in Rome 
presents were inade on the first of March. In Holstein the 
boys used to carry a dead fox in a basket—the sign of the 
death of winter. In the Rhine country à cock was laid in 
a basket and carried about (Grimm Zeinhart Fuchs cexix., 
cexcvi.) — Farnell quoted a song still sung by children in the 
Isle of Man as they go about in winter: *' The night is cold, 
our shoon are thin, | Gie's à cake, and let us rin." In England 
poor children levy contributions on St. Stephen's day and 
on May-day; as in Germany on St. Martin's evening. Cf. 
Grimm Deut. Myth. 2. 637. 


The desire of the Greeks to find an author or *inventor' for 
everything gave birth to the story that the means of collecting 
money adopted by the xeMóorcra( was first instituted by 
Kleobnlos, the tyrant of Lindos in Rhodes and one of the 
Sages, at a time of publie distress. The institution was 
called á&yepuós collection (cf. the Ital. misericordia). This song 
is illustrated by a vase (Baumeister fig. 2128): a swallow 
appears over the heads of à man, a youth, and à boy. The 
youth exclaims (0o xeXóv, the man r7; róv 'HpakAéa, the boy 
abr3t, and (perhaps) the man £ap 70x. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 419 
ckéyacÓe, mates" ovy ópG0' ; dpa véa, xeMóÓdv, à line which 
may echo a swallow song (as Sa. S8 r( ue Ilavólovis à "pavva 
xeMóov). | Dialect : the native form of the Doric dialect had 
already been partly obliterated by the Kow» when Theognis 
inserted the poem into his work on the Rhodian festivals; 
and no donbt Theognis was not over-careful about retaining 
each bit of local colour. "The Rhodian fntures with -ev (e.g. 
émuieNg0gccüvri ; cf. olecoues Theokr. 15. 133) would not suit the 
metre in ll. 13, 16.  ámíeues in 12 may justify us in adopting 
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-ues in 14, 16, though the iuscriptions have -4ev as early as 
300-250 n.c. (Cauer Delectus 178. 4). «i in 13 occurs on an 
inseription of the fourth century (Cauer 177. 30), but for &v» 
in 17 we should expect at least e! xa. "The genitive in -ov is 
supported by inscriptions.  Digamma is lost in ofkov 7. The 
Doric accus. in kaAás Gpds ]. 2. For uv 16 we expect vw.—1. 
Cf. the Eiresione 10-19, which verses are probably taken from 
another swallow song. 70€: for the repetition cf. Aristoph. 
A ves 679 £ivrpoó! àn0ot, | 7A0es, 2A0es. —2. ópas: see on Alkm. 
xxvii, 7»pos opa. Eur. Kykl. 506.—9. kaXoós but xàAás in 2, cf. 
on No.i. In this verse and 5 (vulgo kází) kaí has been omitted 
Lxvodethe rhythm -—— -—.... -—-—.  éwevrois: 
poetic exaggeration, not *seasons.' Cf. éros mepurouévow 
€v.uvrTOv à 106, dGpous érüv kal éviavrüv Plato Laws 906 c. 
(Prellwitz in the Festschrift für Ludwig Friedlaender shows 
that évuavrós is the day on which the year (éros) has come 
back to its starting point and the world is again evi a?rQ.)— 
6. Eustath. read o) (instead of c/), since he paraphrases o 
TaAá0av (£»roüuev, and Ahrens defended the negative on the 
ground that long monosyllables may be treated as short in 
folk-poetry. «có does not denote contrast, but strengthens 
the imperative (Bacch. ix. 76).  «pokokAe 'roll out, only 
here; used colloquially with reference to the abundance of 
dainties. There is, however, no reference to an ékkóxAgua 
(ligen).—7. íova oikov & 35. Cf. Phoinix 18 àXAW yaoi 
"ropéta0' Gv uvxós movrei.—18. Cf. Eiresione 13 ff, where 
there is also a shift in the metre. et-8ócets : not the minatory 
ei with the future, but the future of present intention ; Good- 
win .M. 7T. 407. The connotation of the e 6óé ju? clause 
is minatory. The Laur. of Athen. adds £&XXeurzkOs £xet, 
écr( 0€ kal map' bmóvouav —* we'll thank you and be off, if you 
are going to give us something.'—14. $épopes: carry off? ; 
for ámoQépwuev. The subj. is used much like a future, as in 
A 262, u 383 (Goodwin JM. 7 984). —17. ày 8é: Wilam. conj. 
at ka. 0€, —19. Cf. Phoinix 8 à mat, 0ópgv d-ykNwve. The aor. in 
Aristoph. Zecles. 962 (riv 06pav dvoi£ov) looks to the conclusion 
of the act. —Metre: the forms of the prosodiac, or adonic with 
Hnacrusis s —, that are employed are —— .— .— -——— (Lb 
4-6. 15). The dactyls may be in $ time. 12 is à pleadin 

trochaie tetram. (with the caesura of comedy, e.g. Aristoph. 
JNubes 620) forming the transition to the bolder iambies of 13- 
16, which may have been recited. | Usener adopts a different 
arrangement which gets rid of the trochaies. 19-20 iamb. 
irim. After the introductory verse, in accordance with the 
fashion of folk-song, we have libration of couplets. On the 
metre and text see Usener p. 81 ff, 
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XXIII. The argument to Theokr. ?d. 3, in discussing 
the origin of bucolie poetry, says that the country folk sang 
songs in honour of Artemis, who had recently re-established 
concord aimnong the Syraeusans; and that rustic minstrelsy 
took its rise from this cirenmstance. In the singing contests 
the winner took the loaf of the loser, and all who lost 
roamed from village to village colleeting food. "To their songs, 
whieh were free of jests and fun, they added for the sake of 
good luek óé£at ete. Diomedes Artis gramm. (3. 486 Keil) says 
cntequam Hiero. rez Syracusas expugnuaret. morbo. Sicilia 
l«borat. — Variis et. adsiduis caerimoniis Dianam  placantes 
finem, malis invenerunt, eamque Lyaeam. cognonmaverunt 
quasi solutricem nalorum. — 'The shepherds joined in the 
thanksgiving and a pastoral contest was instituted which 
finally took place in the theatre. Probus says quod genus 
religionis hodie conversum est in quaestum. | Iidem sunt enim 
qui Bucolistae nominantur. 

Note the balance in the lines and see on Sa. xxxvi.—4. 
ékaAéccaTo 'ealled down does not seem the appropriate 
word; henee Hermann xáxapíecaro, Cerrato áv- or kávekaMéo- 
caro. Dergk's ékAgéero quem dea claustris swis vetinebat is 
obseure.  Tfva: Artemis, the bucolie goddess because dypo- 
répa, duXaypéris.— Metre: logaoedie (glyeonies and phere- 
eratics). 


XXIV. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 14 (157 E... Song of the 
Millstone. It has been shown by Wilamowitz Hermes 25. 225 
that the ultimate source of Plutarch was here Klearchos, the 
seholar of Aristotle, and that the words put into the mouth 
of Thales: * When I was in Eresos I heard a woman singing 
the song &Xe« ete. while she turned her hand-mill,' are those 
of Klearchos. Neither the imperf. dXec nor the word GactXeócv 
suits the time of Plutarch's story. How long before Klearchos 
the poem was composed, is uncertain ; probably it was long 
after the time of Pittakos. "The story about Pittakos and 
the mill eannot be traced beyond Klearehos (apud Diog. 
Laert. 1l. 81), who reconnted that the Lesbian statesman was 
aeceustomed to take his exercise by grinding corn, an anecdote 
that reappears in Clement of Alex. Paid. 3. 10, p. 284 and 
Aelian V. H. 7. 4. Whether there is any historical founda- 
tion for the story cannot be discovered. But it is not 
impossible that it was the result of the attacks made upon 
Pittakos' lowly birth by the aristoerats of Lesbos (Alk. xviii. ). 
It was not diflieult to invent stories about the Thrakian 
whom Alkaios held up to ridicule with his *flat-foot,' 'fat- 
paunch,' and *braggart.' "This source of the poem is at least 
rore probable than that which sees in it a confession that 
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the aisymnetes of Mytilene did not disdain a humble occupa- 
tion. In &Xe in l 2. there is doubtless a double entendre. 

Strict Aiolie would be dX», Ilérrakos, and MvriVjvas. The 
poem is too early for the accentual scansion which is found 
in it by Reisig, Ritschl, Hermann, and Christ AMetrikb 374, 
who brings as à parallel the (misquoted) Atíie inscription 
C. I. G. 521 zC. I. A. 3. 308: ék rOv ioiwev robs TvAGvas Tm 
TÓNet, Which, however, dates from the end of the second or 
beginning of the third century A.D., when accentual scansion 
was beginning to appear. Flach regards the inetre as 
logaoedic. I have followed Wilamowitz in accepting ionies, 
but v. 1 is difficult and perhaps incomplete. 4a as vocative 
may have &, as Aíxa Sa. xxix., but the à of the nom. may be 
rctained, as in Sa. xl. In the first case we may read &N', as 
Yrámó! Sa. i. 20. 

XXV. Plut. Amator. 17 (761 A).. Sung by the Chalkidians 
of Euboia in commemoration of the Pharsalian Kleomachos 
who lost his life as their ally against the KEretrians after 
having given proof of his affection fora beautiful youth. The 
pederasty of Chalkis was notorious. It was imported by 
Ionia from Lydia iu the first half of the sixth century.— 
2. àyaPoicw : the ecyeveis, boni.  ópNétv: the infinitive is 
epexegetical to 43] . .. dya8otsiw.—8. oy with an abstract 
noun as in Bacch. i. 5, ii. 52, etc., not elsewhere in minor 
melie poetry. AvowieAfs: cf. Sa. xvi. 94AXe: Terp. vi. 
Metre: dact.-epitrite as used by Stesichoros of Himera, the 
metropolis of which was Chalkis. Fick would adopt Ionic * 
throughout. 


AUKVI. Plut. Vita Lys. 18, who says that Lysander was 
the first among the Greeks to whom the cities erected altars 
as to a god and offered sacrifices, and that he was the first 
man in whose hononr à paian was composed. In Sanos, 
where this song was sung (Athen. 15. 696 p : d6eo60a: imperf. 
inf.) the apotheosis of the victor at Aigospotamol and the 
conqueror of Athens found expression in the substitution of 
the Avcávópea for the 'Hpata. At the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war the muse trafficeked in songs with *silvered 
faces; The poet Antilochos took money from Lysander, 
Choirilos sold himself to the conqueror, and Antimachos, 
the admiration of Plato's youth, vied with Nikeratos in a 
poetical contest the subject of which was the glory of 
Lysander.  Crusius suggests that Aristonoos, a kitharoede 
of the time of Lysander, may be the same Aristonoos as the 
author of the Delphie paian (though this was probably in- 
scribed between 235 and 210) and the composer of this paian 
With regard to the Delphic paian, at least, this conjecture is 
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ill-supported by the facet that the inscription speaks of him 
only as a poet, not as a kitharoede. For like profanation of 
the religious lyrie see the Introduction under Paian. "The 
dialect of the fragment is the mixed poetical language of the 
time.—2. «e)ipvxópov: of Lakedaimon in Homer, o |. The 
refrain may have been 5j Ilatáv, which gives the desired 
eafaleetie elose (—— i. LL ÉÁÀ UM) See on Timo- 
theos vii. This song is an imitation of the older songs in 
prosodiaes all of which have been lost. 


XXVII. Athen. 6. 253c ff. Ithyphallie Song to Demetrios 
Poliorketes. *' The Athenians received Dem. on his return 
from Leukadia and Kerkyra, not only with frankincense, 
and crowns, and libations of wine, but they went so far as 
to go out to meet him with processional choruses and ithy- 
phalloi, and dancing and singing, and stood in front of him 
in dense crowds, dancing and singing, and saying that he 
was the only true god, etc. And they addressed supplica- 
tions and prayed to him.' "This comes from the history of 
Demochares, the cousin of Demosthenes. On the extravagant 
honours paid to Demetrios see Plutarch's Life; and Grote, 
chap. 96. 

The date of the poem is uncertain. According to Droysen 
(Hellenismus? 2. 190), Dem. returned to Athens in April 302 
P.C. and in the same month was initiated into the Lesser and 
the Greater Mysteries, though the first were regularly cele- 
brated in February, the latter in September. This violation 
of the sacred law, which enjoined that aà year must elapse 
between the two initiations, was effected by a decree that 
revolutionized the calendar: Mumnichion was first called 
Anthesterion, then Boedromion. "The muster against Kas- 
sander was begun, according to Droysen, in the summer of 
302 p.C. Grote placed the return from Leukas in September 
302 p.c. at the time of the celebration of the Greater Mysteries, 
and referred the double initiation to April 301 5.c., when the 
start was made against Kassander. So Krüger in Clinton's 
Fasti p. 188. Bergk would bring the date of the poem down 
to 290 s.c. because of the mention of the Aitolians, whose 
possession of the passes leading to Delphi had prevented the 
celebration of the Pythian games. He placed the return of 
Dem. in September, and the Pythian festival (at Athens) in 
October, 290 n.c. "The expedition against the Aitolians took 
place, according to Bergk, in the spring of 289. Of the poem 
Athen. says: Ta0ür' góov oi MapaÜwvouáxat oó $quoclq uóvov, 
àXÀà kal kar! oiklav, ol róv Tpockvv?cavra rv llepcQv fjaciMéa 
ürokTeivavres, ol ràs dvapiÜuovs uvpiáóas TOv BapBápev Qoveócavres. 
Like the paian, the ithyphallic hymn is now made to do honour 
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to men. XNoither this poem nor No. xxvi. is * genuine" folk- 
song. No. xxvii. is by Hermokles of Kyzikos.—1. Perhaps 
two verses have dropped out. Bergk suggested áváyere máv- 
res, üváryer?, ebpuxcplav | rois Ocois mocetre (cf. No. vi.). "This is 
better than to read ds, or to suppose that some such word as vóüv 
has been displaced. Demetrios and his father Antigonos were 
called Tutelar Divinities and Deliverers. Dem. was deified 
at Sikyon as well as at Athens. Apotheosis did not become 
common until after Alexander (^ whereas Alexander desires to 
be a god, let him be a god' ran the Spartan decree); his 
successors, the kings of Egypt and Syria, were called 6eot. 
The Persians prostrated themselves before their monarchs, 
who were treated as óaíuoves. Isokrates voices the popular 
phraseology in his Letter to Philip (3. 5) ovóév yàp carat Nocróv 
éri TN». có» syevéc0o:, though he was far from deifying that 
monarch.—2. Demetrios' arrival is a. veritable epiphany.— 
6. rovjoy (— — —); cf. ll. 21, 34, skol. vii. 4.—7. Athen. 
says that Dem. was affable because of his natural conrtesy to 
all men. His iAapórzs ran into frivolity no donbt and assisted 
his vielous propensities. In l. 14 he is called the child of 
Aphrodite because of his beauty. Plutarch says that 'his 
countenance was of such singular beauty and expression, that 
no painter or sculptor ever produced a good likeness of him. 
It combined graece and strength, dignity with boyish bloom, 
and in the midst of youthful heat and passion, what was 
hardest of all to represent was a certain heroic look and air of 
kingly majesty.' Cf. l. 9.—9. díXov: in honour of these 
satellites of Dem. altars were erected and poems sung by the 
Athenians (rQv koAákwv kóNakes). Even Dem. was astonished 
by the grossness of the flattery shown him and declared that 
in his time there was not à single Athenian who was great 
and vigorons in mind. Cf. Hor. Sat. l. 7. 24 solem siae 
Brutum appellat, stellasque salubres appellat. comites. —13. 
Tai ÍIÍlocecoóvos: Dem. had captured the chief naval city of 
Greece with his fleet of 250 ships, and made expeditions 
against Kypros, Egypt, and Rhodes.—15. Cf. 1 Kings 18, 27 
** And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked."—18. Cf. praesens deus Ter. Phorm. 
9. 9. 31, praesens divus habebitur Augustus Hor. 3. 5. 2, Caesar, 
ades voto, maxime dive, meo Ovid Trist. 3. 1. 7/8; Cic. Tusc. 
]l. 19. 98.—19. The pun (Awov, àX90wóv) is not to he 
adduced as evidence of the itacistic pronunciation of y.— 
24. mepikparobcay : see on Ibyk. ix.—25. The Athenians 
had eause to know the prowess of the 'rock-dwelling' 
2K 
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Aitolians. In 426 r.c. they had suffered a crushing defeat 
during the expedition of Demosthenes. "The Aitolian League 
(rü xowórv rGv AíreAQv) is first heard of in 312 r.c. 
Generally i& was opposed to Demetrios, but at this time, 
according to Droysen, was on friendly terms with him. 
Doubtless bands of Aitolian marauders had menaced Attica 
itself£, and the Athenians were sunk so low as publicly to 
proclaim themselves incapable of self-defence. ^ Droysen 
thought that the * Aitolian sphinx' was Polysperchon. 
Brandstüter found in Pantauchos, the general of Demetrios, 
the Oidipus of l. 32. All this is quite uncertain.—34. 
a(Nov i.e. mérpav, à word used by Aristotle. Ion (Trag. 
Frag. 19) has cemíXov Ilapvascíar. | ca7Tivov Schweighüuser, 
supposing that there was a legend of the Sphinx having been 
transformed into a finch.—Metre: iambic trimeter with ithy- 
phallies as epode (cf. vi.). The frequent tribrachs are to be 
noted, the dactyl (anapaest) in l. 17, and the inelegant close 
of the same verse. 


XXVIII. Athen. 10. 455 n, Eust. Od. 1558. 3. Apollo 
was born in Delos (év $avepü—év A5Ao; see on Pind. vi. 
4); his mother Leto was the daughter of Kotos (Kotoyeríüs 
Pind. vi. 6) and in Makedonian xotos — ápi8uós. —Metre : elegiac 
distich. 


* XIX. Athen. 10. 453 &. Time.—Metre: iambic tri- 
meter. 


XXX. Plut. Quo 11000 adul. 9. .À parasite. —Metre as 
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Il SKOLIA ATTRIBUTED TO THE SAGES. 


SOLON. 
IIevAa-yuévos ávópa &xaorov Opa, 
p; kpuvmTÓV. Éyxos €xov kpaóly 
$auópQ ce mTpocevémm T poc TQ, 
yAGoca 0€ oi Q.xóuvÜos ék ueXativns 
Qpevós *ye"yuv3. 


PITTAKOS. 
"Exovra xpi ró£ov re kal (o06kov $apérpav 
eTélyew Tori ira kakóv* 
Tic TÓv *y&p oDO€v *yA2oca 0uà arópaTos 
AaAet ócxó8vuov. Cxovca. kapüta vóngua. 


BIAS. 


"Ao Totou peake Tmüsiw, év móNe: at ke uévys: 
TAeia Tav "yàp Exec xápw^ ai0á0ns Ó€ rpómos 
ToÀMákt 01) BAaflepàv é&&Nagiev &rav. 


CHILON. 
"Ev Xiivacs ükóvous ó xpvaós é£eráderai 
6i0o0s Bácavov $avepáv: év 06 xpvoQ 
ávópGv d-yaÜQv re kakQv Te vos Cw! ENevyxov. 


THALES. 


Or. rà ToXA& &ry $poriunv dàTeQvaro oó£av: 

&v Tt uáreve cooóv, 

€v rt Keóvóv aipoÜ* 

Tace *yàp ávOpQv kwrlNwv *yNoocas depavroNóyovs. 
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KLEOBULOS. 
"Auovala rÓ TÀéov uépos év Bporoictw 
Aóvycv Te TÀ$00s* &AXN' Ó katpós ápkéaet 
Qpoveiv Tt keÓvóv* ui) uáratos à xápis *yevéa Ov. 


A SELECTION FROM THE ANAKEEONTEIA. 


L5). 
Aé*yovaiwv ai "yvvaikes* 
*€" Avákpeovr, "yépuv et* 
AaBov écomrpov üOpei 
Kópas uév oDkér' ofcas, 
2? 


JaAóv ÓÉ cev uérwmov. 
€yo 66 ràs Kóyuas uv, 


II. (7). 
OU uot uéXei 7à l'óyeo, 
ToU ZapÓie» üvakTos' 
o00. eiAé 7r pe (Nos, 
ov6€ $ÜovÀ rvpávrvors. 
€j,ol uéNet ubpouaty 
karaBpéxew vimuovqv* 
€p.oi. u£Aet pódowtv 
KaTacTÉQew kápnva. 


ILI. (8). 
"Ades ue, roUs Üco)s aoi, 
Til 7TL€tv. üpivo Tl 
0éXc OéXw nuavijvat. 
€uatver. " AAkualuv Te 
x« Aevkómovs 'OpéoTqs, 
rüs u9Tépas kravóvres* 
&yc 06 uqóéva krás, 
Tuv O0 €pvÜpóv olvov 
0éXc 0cNo puavijvat. 
éuaive0" 'HpakXfs mplv 


EIZ EATTON. 


etr! eiciv, elr' ümjAOov, 
ovK olóa' ToÜTo Ó' olóa, 
QS TQ 'yépavri uGXXov 


TpéT€i TÓ Tepmvà maí(ew, IO 


0c TÉXas rà, Moípns. 


EIZ TO A$00NO€Z ZHN. 


TÓ OG )Uepov uéAet uot, 
TÓ 0' a/piov rís olóev ; 
cs otv ér' eUOU ÉoTw, 
kal Tive kai kÜfgeve 
kai aTévóe TQ Avaíg, 
143) vobcos, ?jv Tus £A03, 


Aéym fo ui] Get mivew." 


EIZ EATTON MEMEOTZMENON. 


Ócew1]v kKNovàv $apérpov 
kal ró£ov 'Ioíretov. 
£ualvero mpiv Alas 

per! áo ióos kpaóalvuv 
Ti» "Ekropos uáxaipav. 
€y& O^ xwv kÜmreANov 


kai créa roUro xaíraus, 


o) Tó£ov, o) uáxa4pav, 
0éAc 0ÉAo pavtfjvat. 


IO 


15 
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IV. (9). 
Tí co. 0éNeis Tocvjo c, 
ví aot, XÀA xeMOuv ; 
rà rapcá cev rà koÜüda 
0éXes Xaov yao ; 
1 u&XXov. évOo0€v acv 


V. (10). 
"Epwra kopwóv Tis 
vegvigs ér oec 
€vyo € oi Ta pacTás, 
** móc oU ÜcNeccs," Eom, '* coi 
TÓ TvxÜ&v ékmpiaeyuas 5^ 
ó Ó' eire ócpiá gov, 
** Ad 8 a)ràv o7 000v Ms 
üTcs Ó' àv ékuá8ns mv, 


MISCO EE: 


Oi uév kaMyv KvfByfgv 
Tóv THO qNwv " ArTw 

€v obpescuw Boírra 
Aévyovaoiv €kuavijvat. 

oi 6€ KAdpov Tap! óx0ats 
0óa.dvnóóporo coiov 


VII. (12). 
O£Xw 0€£Xo diNTca:. 
Ére0* "Epws $iNetv ue, 
éyo 0 Éxwv vónua 
áBovXov o)k eretaOv. 
0 0 e000 ró£ov àpas 
kal xpvaégv $apérpuv 
ux) ue TpoUKaAetro. 
Kd-yo Aagov ém' duwv 
06pxx', Óv«ws " AxiNNevs, 
Kal óo0pa kai (Gocbv 


EIZX 
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riv *yXGocar, cs ó 'Tpebs 
éketvos, ékÜepl£o ; 

Tl uev KkaXGv ovelpuv 
oTopÜpiaust $wvats 
áj5pmraeas Bá8vAMov; | 10 


ElS EPOTA KHPINON. 


oiK elu kaporéxvns* 

GAX' o0 0£Nc cvvotketv 1O 
"Epwrt mavropékra." 

** os ov, 00s aüTOV TV 
Ópaxpis, kaAóv aüvevvov. 
"Epos, o0 0. e00éws ue 
mÜpwcov' el 0€ ux, a 15 
Karà $AXoyós rado m." 


ATTIN. 


AáAov TióvTES ÜÓtp 
ueumvóres BogGow. 

€yc 0€ ToO Avatov 

Kai roÜ uÜpov kopec0ceis — IO 
kai r3js €jfjs eratpns 

0éX« 0£Xo uavzvat. 


EPQTA. 

égua pyá uv " Epert. 

E£BaXN', éyà 0' épevyor* 

ws à o)k £r eix' ou TOUS, 

Jo xaXNev* ei0* éavróv 
àQTkev eis BéXeuvov, 15 
uécos óé kapólns uev 

&vve, kal u' &Avaev: 

párqv 9 Exc Boclgv* 

Tí "yàp BáXw jav. &Ec, 

páxus coc Uu! éxoboys; — 20 
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VII. (13). 


Ei $0AAa márTa OcvÓpav 
émíaTaca. kareumeiv, 

el kópaT' oi0as epetv 
Tà Tfjs 0N9s ÜaXácons, 
cé TOv éuGv éporov 
póvov T0Q XoyiT)v. 
TmpOTov uev e£ 'A0mvàv 
épwras eikociv 0és, 

«ai TevTrekalóek. dAXovs. 
érevra Ó. ék KopivOov 
02s opua0ovs éporov* 
'Axatys 'yáp €aTuw, 

üT Ov KaAal "yvvatkes. 
Tí0e. 0€ Aeo tovs uot 


IX. (14). 


'"Epaeuín TéXeta, 

TÓ00ev móÜev méracca. ; 
TÓÜUev uÜpwv ToaobrQOv 
em Tjépos 0éovca 

Tvéets T€ Kai Vekáieis ; 
Tís éa Tí Got eNÓov ; 
**'Avakpéov u' Cmeuyev 
Tpós 7ai0a, Tpós DáÜvAXov, 
róv dpri TÓV üTüvTUV 
kparoUvra kal rUpavvorv. 
mémpaké u 1) Kv0npn 
Aagobca uikpóv Üpvov: 
éyo 0 "AvakpéovTt 
Ó.aKovi Tocabra. 

«al vOv, Óópas, éke(vov 
éTLt0TOÀGS KOpkLQQo. 

kal bou eo0éws ue 
éXevÜépmv movjoew. 

€yyc 0£, xiv áp) ue, 


EIZ EPQOTAX. 


kal uéxp. rÀv "Idvov 
Kal Kapígs 'PóOov re 
OLG XcAMous épwras. 

Tí djs 5 éknpus0ms ; 
oUm Zpovs ÉNe£a, 
oUm Tó00vs Kavofov, 
o? rs &mavT. éxotams 
Kpr)rw)s, ómov móNecatw 


"Epos émopyyiá dec. 


Tl cot ÜéNeis ápiÜu o 
Kai roUs l'aóc(pov ékrós, 
TOv DBakrpiov Te kivóOv 


Vvxfs éufjs époras ; 


EIZ IIEPIZTEPAN. 


000NQ uevÀ map! aíTqQ* 
Tí 'yáp ue Óet méracÜat 
üpm re kai kar^ á'ypojs, 
kal Oévópecuw kaÜltgew 
$a*yoÜcav d'ypuióv TL; 
Tà vÓv éÓw u£v üprov 
aapmrásacga xeupàv 

" Avakpéovros ajToU* 
TL€tv Óé poc Ot0o0iv 
TÓv oivov, Óv mporívet' 
T.00ca 0. ab xopeóc, 
Kai óeaTóTYyV kpékovTa 
TTEpoOtot GUGKLÉGU. 
kotutcouévy 0. ém. aürQ 
Tw BapBirwe ka0eóóv. 
éxeis &ravT * ümeA0e 
AaMoTépav pu éOnkas, 
&vOperre, kal kopovnys." 
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IN UI). 
"Ave CorypáQov üpure, 
yp&$e, goypáoouv &puwre, 
"Poóí3s kolpave réxvys, 
dTcoÜcav, ws ày elm, 
ypáoe ri» él». éralpmv. 


ypáde joi rplxas rÓ Tpirov 


ü&TaXás re kal ueAalvas* 
ó 0€ kgpós àv ÓUrqrau, 


ypàQe kai upov mveoiaas. 


ypáde 0' é& ÓNqs mapeus 
ÜTÓ TopQvpatet xaíraus 
€Aeóávriwov uérwirov. 

TÓ uegóQpvov O6 uw) uot 
O.dkoT TE pre ula^ye* 
éxér« 0, Omws ékelvy, 
TÓ AeAngÜBóTcws a ivodpv, 
BNeoápuv irvv keNauv. 


EIZ KOPIIN. 


TO 6€ BNéuua vOv àNq0Gs 
á&TÓ TOU TUp0s Tolc ov, 

& pa *yNavkóv, os "A01vys, 20 
dj. 0 U-vypóv, cs KvO9pns. 
ypádoe piva kai mapetás, 

póóa TQ vyáXaxkrt uí£as. 
yp&doe xetXos, ola IILeu8005, 
TpokaNovuevov óiNgua. — 29 
TpvdjepoU 0 &at *yevelov 

mepi Av'yÓivq Tpax1)No 
Xápires méTowro m üa ou. 
cTÓN Ov TÓ Nouróv ajrijv 
bTOTOpÓÜ/üpout TémTANois* | 30 
Out auwéro 0€ capkav 
ONyorv, TÓ cj éNévyxov. 
d&Téxev BMémro "yàp arr. 
Táxa, knpé, kai AaMjaets. 


XI. (16). EIX NEQTEPON BAOYAAON. 


Ypá$e iov D&8vXNov obrw 


TÓV éTaipov, qs Ot0dcKQ. 
Aurapás kóguas ToGgoov, 
Tà uév évOo0cv ueXaívas, 
rà Ó' £s ükpov Tiu, 
ÉXas 0^ €NevOÉ£povs uot 
TNokáj«ov ürakra, a vvOeis 
&des, cs Ü£Nwot, ketaÜa4. 
&TaAÓv 06 kal Ópoa QOes 
cTejérw uérumov óopüs 
KVaPqTÉDy ÓpaKOVTUV. 
puéAav Opa "yopyóv éaTo, 
Kekepaa uévov *yaNyvy, 

TÓ u£v e£" Apos &Akov, 
TÓ 0€ Tjs kaN js Kv0)pys, 
iva. Tus TÓ Uév. fofiiyrat, 


TÓ 0 dc^ éNm(0o0s kpepuürat' 
xrotyv Ó' oT 0(à [jov 

poóéyv Tolet. Ta peuíov* 

épíü nua 0', vs àv AlOos, 20 
Óvvacat *yáp, éumolgoor. 

TÓ 0€ xXet Nos oUkéT! olóa 

Tlvt pot TpóT ( Tr0UjO ets" 
aaO» *yépov rc IM eo0s* 

TÓ 0€ Tüv 0 xgpós aPrós — 25 
éxéro AaXGv atm. 

perà Óé mpOo wrrov éa TQ 

TÓv 'AOqviOo0s TapeAOQv 
€Aeiávrwos Tpáxq9Aos. 
perapdátov Ó& molet 30 
óOUpas T€ xeipas "EppioD, 
IIoAvóeUkeos óé uvpovs, 
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Atovvotov 06 voóbv. 
&raAXQv 0  UmepÜe unpüv, 
unpav TÓ TÜp €xÓvToV, 
de Toigcov ai00, 
IIaóíigv 0éNovaav 303. 
$0ovepijv &xeis 06 Téxvqv, 
üTt ui) TÀ vÀTa Óci£ai 


ótvacac Tü Ó' $jv üuelvce.. 40 
Ti je Óct TÓ0as OuOAakew ; 
AáBe uua00v 0ccov eim: 
TÓv 'AsóNNova 06 ToÜrov 
KkageXov ole. BáOvANov. 

jv 0' és Zápov mor! &A0qs, 45 
ypádoe SoiBov éx Ba0/AXo 


XIL (17, 18. EPOTIKON QIAAPION. 


Aóre uot, 06r! à "yvvatkes, 
Bpopuov 7rtetv áuvo Tl 

ÜTÓ ka/uaros "yàp 70 
?rpoóo0eis üàvaeTevágw. 

00re Ó' üvOÉécwv ékeivov 

a Tejávovs, 060', s vká(w* 
Tà uérwTá Tov "mu«alec 

rÓ 0€ kaüua rv '"Eporqv, 
Kkpaótq, rCvt a kem gto; 


Tapü-riv eku)v Ba00ANov 10 
ka0iac* kaXóv rÓ Oévópov: 
a7aAàs Ó' Ecce xaítras 
paXakmoráTo kAaOlokq. 

rapà Ó' abróv épeÜige 

7»"yi) péovaa Teu0o0s* 15 
Tís àv oüv ópGv mapéAOot 

Ka. Ta^yc*ycov TotoUro ; 


XIIL (19. EIX EPQTA. 


Ai Motca: TÓv "Epora 
0ncacat cTeávoutv 
TQ KdMe mapéówkav. 
Kai vüv 7?) Kv0épeua 
$9T€t Arpa. $épovaa, 


XIV. (20). 
'HóvueMgjs ! Avakpécv, 
qOÓvueNis 06 Zamo: 
IHóapikóv 0é uoc uéNos 
gVykepágas Tis €*yxéot. 


XV (Ly 
'H yf uéXawa Tívet, 
mivec 06 Oévópe air. 
rive. 0dXacc ávaópovs, 
0 0' jjvos 0d ^accav. 


AécacOat rüv "Epwra. 
Küv A0c1 Óé Tis a)róv, 
oUK É£eugt, puévec Ó€* 
ÓovAeUeiw Ocól0akra. 


AAAO. 
kJ ^ , ^ 
rà rpla raÜTÓ uot Óoket [ 
Kai Acóvvcos éAOav, 
xai IIaQíg Acrapóxpoos, 
t * xw * ^ 
ka/TOs Epews àv ékmuetv, 


AAAO. 
rüv 9 fjv aeNijvg. [: 


/ 3 Li ^ 
Tí uot Láxea 0", ératpot, 
kaüTqQ OÜ£Novrc mivew ; 
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XVI. (21). 
'H TavráNov Tor éoT3 
Mos dpvyàv €v 0x0a:s, 
kai mais TOT. Üpvis €rTw) 
IIavótovos xeNóocv. 
éyà 0  écomrpor ety, 
üTcs &ci BAémms ue 
€*yc xuràw "ycvolumv, 
üTcs dei opis ue. 


ACVIT. (22). 
OfcAc Méyew | Arpetóas, 
géN 66 Káópov qOew: 
à Bápfiros 0€ Xopóais 
épwra. uoÜvov 7Xet. 
Tikeupa. veüpa pov 
kai ryv AUpy» &Tacav' 


e 
(2 
— 


EIXZ KOPHN. 
ÜOwp Ü€No "yevéa Oa, 
üTwS ce xpara Noboo' IO 
ppov, ^yóvat, "yevolpav, 
Ümws évyà a^ àXNelyo. 
kai ravi 66 uacTOv, 
kal uáprya pov TpAXT)NG, 
kal cüvÓaXor vyevolugv* — 15 
póvov Tociv TüTtL ge. 


EIZ KIOAPAN. 
Ká'yc uev 500v &OXovs 
'"HpakAMéovs* Aípy € 
éperas àvTreQovet. 
xatporre Xourór uiv IO 
Tipees* 7) Nópy "yàp 
póvovs &pwras aet. 


XVIII. (24). EPQTIKON. 


Pgis képara raUpors, 
ómAàs 0 £Óckev UmmO0t5, 
, ^ 

zoOmktqv Aa^yoots, 

Aéovot xáoj ó00vrov, 

rois ix0ÜUcuw TÓ vykTOV, 

rois ópréocs Térao0at, 
C , , , 

rois àvópdáciv Qpóvnua. 


AT. (25). 
Zb uév iN xeMóov 
ér9oíg uoNoUca. 
0épec mMékeis kaNonv" 
xeuuGvi 0^ eis áiavros 
3 NetXov 1) 'ri MéuQur. 
"Epws 0 dei TMéket uev 
év kapóty kaNugv. 
IIófos ó' ó uév -repobrat, 
0 à oóv éc Tw ky, 
ó 0 nulXezTos 7/05. 


yvvai£lv oUT' ér' eixev. 

Tl ov 5 Oi0wct káANos 

àvT' ücTlÓcv Qacüv, IO 
üvT' éyxéov &mávrov. 

vkg 0€ kal aíónpov 

kai Üp ka) Tis oca. 


EIS XEAIAONA. 
Boi, 0€ ytiver' aiei 
Kexqvórcv veoao Qv. 
"Epwrtióets 06 uikpovs 
oi uet (oves rpéQovauw. 
oi 0€ rpadévres eo0ós 15 
TáMv KÜovcuw üXNovs. 
TÍ uifjxos otv »yévgrai ; 
ov *yáp a Üévc Tocobrovs 
"Epwras éxBotjaat. 
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XX. (97 4A). EIZ TA TOY EPQTOZ BEAH. 


'O áv3p o 7íjs IKv0jpns 
zapà Aquvioas kagutvous 
T& (3A rà TOv '"EpoTwv 
emóec Aafov ctónpov. 

9 dákl0as 0. CBamre Kmpis 
BN. TÓ *yNvk0 Aa(gotaa" 
0 0 "Epws xoXiv Cjuo*yev. 
0 0 "Apys Tor. e£ üvrijs 
aTijapóv óópu kpaóaivev 


XaAerórv TÓ p3) diMjoat 
XaAemóv 06 kai QiMjo au" 


BéXos qór£M 4" "Eporos* — IO 
6 9" "Epws, *r60 éoív," eimev, 
** Bap" meipácas vojoets." 
CNafev BéXeuvor " Apys* 
ÜTeuei0tace Krmpis. 

6 0 "Apys àvacTevá£as, 15$ 


** Gap," $qoiv: ** &ápov avró." 


/ 


ó 9 "Epus, "Cy? avT0," $qoiv. 


B). 


xaNerorepov 06 mávTGv 
dTorv'yxávew: diXotrvra. 


XXII. (27 c). 


l'évos ov0£v eis "Epcra' 
codíty, rpómos maTeiTOU 
póvov &pyvpor BXémovow. 
aTÓAoiTO TrpGTOs abTOS 

$ O0 Óv dpyvpov QiMjcas. 


0.& ToÜTOv oUK dOeNdós, 

ó.à TroÜUTOV OU TOKTES' 
TÓXeuot, oóvo. 00 abTÓv. 

TÓ 06 xeipov, óNAUj.co 0o. 

Ó.& ToUTOv oi duXoÜvTes. — IO 


XXIII. (30) EPOTIKON QIAAPION. 


"Emi pvpoívous repetvats 
&rl Xwríivats 7e T0laus 
cTopécas 0€Nc Tporivew' 
0 0 "Epcs xirGva 079085 
9 Urmép aUxévos TaTUpQ 
péOQvu uot OuaKovelTo. 
rpoxós &pparos "yàp oia 
Bloros rpéxeu kvMaOels* 
ÓAUy 0€ KewcónecOa 


kÓvis ócrécv AvOévrov. — IO 
Tl c€ Oct MOov pwvplgew ; 

rl 06 yr xéew praua ; 

€ué uGXXNov, ws erc $Q, 
ppucor, póóois 0€ kpüTa 
mÜkacor, káNev Ó' éralpgv. 15 
ziv, "Epws, éket ju dareXOUetv 
UT veprépcv xopelas, 
ckcüácat ÜéNo puepluvas. 
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XXIV. (31). 


Mecovvkríous 700" dpos, 
cTpéQer. Zuos " Apkros 1/07] 
karà xetpa T3» Boorov, 
pepóm ov. 06 düAa Távra 
Kéarat kómq Oayuévra, 

TÓT. "Epus émtoTaÓOcís uev 
Ovpécv ékomT! óx Tas. 

*' (s, Ev, ** ÓUpas üpásce ; 
kaTá uev axí(ecs óveipovs." 

9 0 "Epcs, * C üvovye," $moítv* 
** Bpécos eiut, ut óBnoac 
Bpéxouac 06 káaéNmvov 

karà vókra memAávnuat " 
€Mégca rabT' ádkoUcas, 

ávà Ó' e000 AUxvov dias 
ávég£a, kai (ipépos uév 


XXV. (32). 
Maxapílfouév ae, TéTTiE, 
óre OcvOpécv ém' ákpov 
OAi^yg» Oüpócov TemOKUS 
Bases Óm«ws actóeus* 

c& "yàp €o7t ketva, müvra, 
omóca fXérets v. á'ypots, 
óTÓca rpéQovouw bat. 
c à ójuMa "yecopry&v, 
&TÓ póevós T. BAamTGV' 


XXVI. (33). 

"Epws Tor! €v póóoww 
KOUuo uev uéNTTAV 

oUK elàüev, áAA' érpo01 

TÓrP ÓükTrUAOv' TaTaXÜeis 
Tàs Xeipas QAONv&ev: 
üpag«ov O6 kal mera 0cis 
Tpós T?» kaMiQv KvOmnpmov 

* Aca, uürep," eimev, 


EIX 


AAAO. 


écopà Qépovra, ró£ov 
qTÉpv"yás re kal oapérpmv. 
Tapà Ó iorímv ka0tca, 
TaAdjugds Te xetpas aOroÜ 20 
ávéÜaXmOov, ék 0€ xalrqs 
áTé0NBov bypórv Ücp. 

0 0, émel kpíos ueÜTkev, 

** jépe," $uol, ' reupáccuev 
TÓOe Tó£ov, el Tt. uot vüv 25 
fg^áBerac Bpaxeica vevpy." 
TavÜeL 0€ kal ue TÜTTEL 
pécov fyrap, Gamep olaTpos* 
ávà à! dANerat kaxáquwv, 

*C £ye 0," etre,  avyxápgüu 
Képas ügXaBés uév uiv, 31 
cv 0€ kapólav mov)jces." 


TETTITA. 

gv 0€ r(u«os Bporotaww, IO 
0épeos *yAvk)s Tpod?rus: 
duXéovot uév ce Mobaat, 
QXéet 0€ cboiffos abrós, 
Avyvpiv Ó' &Owkev otuqv. 

TÓ 0€ 'y?)pas oU ce reipet, 15 
cod, yuyevüs, diNvuve* 
dTaU87s 9, ávauuócapke, 
GXeóó0v ei Ocots Opocos. 


EIZ EPOTA. 


** JAcÀa kümo0vijoko* 

ÓQus u^ érviye jukpós IO 
TTeptTÓs, 0v kaXoUauw 
péNerTA. ol "yeop'yot." 

à 0' eimev* *'ei rÓ kévrpov 
TOvci TÓ TüS ueMrTTas, 

Tócov Ookets movoÜcuw, IS 
"Epws, 0covs o? BáNNes ;" 


IO 
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XXVII. (34). 


*O Toros ef *ye xpvoo 
7Ó fjv mapetxe 8vyrois, 
ékaprépovv óvAáTTOYV, 
iv', àv Oavetv éméX09, 
Ad rt kal zapéA0m. 
ei 0' oÜv rÓ ui) mpiacOot 
TÓ (ov évea rt Üvnrois, 
Tí xpvcós QoeAet ue ; 


XXVIII. (37). 


(XO *yépovra. repmvóv, 
Q1XQ véov xopevráv: 
àv à' 0 yépev xopeóy, 


XXIX. (38). 
"Emeiói) Bporós éróx0nv 
Biórov rpiBov óGebew, 


Xpóvov &yvcv, óv maptfjAOov* 
óv 0 Exc OÓpagetv, ovk olóa. 


EIZ $IAAPPITPON. 


Üaveiv "yàp el mémQwra, 

TÍ kal uáT«v oTevá(v ; IO 
Tí kai *yóovs m poméjmO ; 

€pol *yévorro Tr(vew, 

TiÓvTL Ó' olvov 00v 

€uots (Nous avrvetvat, 

€v Ó' üraAaict koíraus IS 
TeAetv ràv 'Adpobí(rav. 


EIZ EATTON IIPEXBTTHN. 


rpixas *yépwv uév écw, 
Tàs 06 jpévas veáfe. 


EIZ EATTON. 


umóév iov kal outv oT. 
m piv éué $0dov rÓ r£Nos, 
Tale, -yeAáo t, Xopeio c 
perà ToU kaXoU Avaíov. 


ué0eré ue dpovríióes: 


DELPHIC PAIAN TO DIONYSOS.! 


[Ac0p', &va Aj0UpapnBBe Bákx? a'. 
e[Ute, 0vpo r]oes, Bpai- 

Tá, Bpópa(e), zpwa[ts io] 
[ratcó(e)] epatis &v pas : 

Evot à i0 [Báxx' à i& IIaid]v: 
óv O9Bats TÓT' €v citas 

Zy|vi yetvaro] kaNAGrots Ovva: 
müvres 0. [àorépes dyx Jópev- 
car, müvres Óé Bporol x(dpn-] 
[cav cats,] Bákxte, *yévroaus. 

'Ie Ha«ár, i00 ocwrp, 


IBOR 





! B. C. H. 19 (1895) 393 tf. 
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[cU pw» rávóe] móXv $Aacc* 
evaícri. gov [0X8o. ] 


"H», róre Bakxloge uév 
x0w[v ueyaXovvuós] 7e Ká- 
óuov Muwvav re kóNm[os AU-] 
[ye] & 7e kaNMkaprros : 

Evoi à i0 B[áxx' à ie] Hacáv: 
Tüca 0 vuvoBp)ns xópev- 

e[v AeXoo]v iepà uákcipa xcpa* 
ajTOs 0. üore|t aóv O]éuas 
$aivwv AeXolaw ov kópaus 
[IIapv]acco? TT/xas oras. 
'Ié IIa«áv x.T.À. 


[Oivoü a]Més 0& xeipi má^- 

Acev ó[éT ]as év0éous [ovv oic-] 
rpots éuoNes uvxobs ['EAe]v- 
civos àv [áv0euo]8ecs: 

Evoc à ió Báxx' o i[é ITa«]àv* 
[40vos £v0"] &rav '"EXXá00s 
yàs a[uo (1) e]vvaéraus [$0«ov] ér[óm ]ra«s 
ópyy(ev. óo[ cov "Ia ]k- 

xov [xXetev c]e* Bporois Tóvcwv 
wiz[as 0. óp]uov [dNvmov :] 

"Ié IHo«áv KT.N 


[ E]v[0ev e] 0A8las x0ovós 
OeA[£wóas] &xeAaas, à 

aTíjee uévos T(e) 'ONvumi[as] 
[é£op]íav re kXevráv : 

Evot à i0 Dáxy' [6 ie IIac]àv* 
Motoca« [0] avríka ap0évot 
K[wo 9] ere[ v ]ánevac kÜkNq oe mca 
u[éNyav] &6áva[Tov] £s ài 
IIouüv! eókNéa. 1! ó[7i kMéo]v- 
cat* [xa]rüp£e 0' '" AmÓNNov. 
'Ié IHo«áv x.7.À. 
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"EkreMécat 0€ mpü£w "Ap- e 
Qucriovas 0[eós] keXev- 

e. TáXos, o[s em ]&áBoXos 

pv iké[ras] karáoxy : 

Eot à [i B]ákx' & ié ITouáv- 
Oc[ £a] 0* év £evlous éret- 

ois ÜeQv lepq "yévet a vvatjup 
TóvÓ' Üuvov, Ovoíar re daí- 
veiv] aov 'EXAá90s óXglaxs 
za[vóljuous ikeretaus. 

"Té IIauáv x.T.À. 





IIv(iáciv 0€ mev0er1$- K3 
pow[t r]pomats éra£e Dáx- 

xov Ovcíav xopQv ve To[^-] 

[AQv] kxvkMav &paXXav : 

Eot à i Bákx! [À ié IIod]áv : 

TeUXew* &Modeyyécw 

9' ápxo[écoss] toov &Bpóv dyaNua. Bákxov 

€» . . . XpvGéwv Aeórv- 

Twv oTíjoat (a8éq re T[e0-] 





£at eq Tpémorv ávrpov. 
"Ié IH add. x... 


"AAA Oéxeo0e Bakx|euo- ] v", 
[ra]v Advvo[ov, év 9' à^yvi-] 

ais &ua. oov [xopoto |. k[c-] 

[x«Ayo ere] kwc[ox atras : 

E[vo? o (]ó Báxx? à ie [IIacár.] 


(Fight fragmentary or missing verses.) 
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IV. PAIAN OF ARISTONOOS:! 


AeXooi COüwkav "ApuaTovÓg, émel robs Üuvovs rots 0eois émoígotv, 


aUTQ kal ékvyóvois Trpo£eviav ebepyyeciav mpouavrelav mpoeOplav Tpo- 
Ouklav dcvMav ToXégov i) elpjvys, üréAeusv. rávrow kal émvTudav 
ka0dTep AeXQois, &pxovros Aaguoxápeos, BovNevóvrev ' AvrdvOpov, 
"EpacimTov, Evapxíóa. 


20 


26 


95 


A. 


IIv0(iav iepókrcrov 
vaiov AeAolo áudi mérpav 
áci ÜcomiópavTiw E- 

0pav, i7) i€ IIacáv, 


CvO' dmó rpvróOov co- 

KTü)TwV XNwpóropuov óáQvav 

ceíev uavroaüvav émot- 
xvets, à] ie IIatár, 


Gyv.oOels évi Tégumeow 

BovAais Zvós vmeipóxov, 

erei IIaAAas &reyuiye Iv- 
00e, i?) (€ ITatáv, 


00ev Tprrovyev?) IIpovat- 

av €év uavTelaus tous 

cégwv à0avárois ágo- 
Bats, ii] ié IIa«áv, 


ÓwpoÜrra. óé o" áÜávarot 

IIocetóQv &yvots óaéOots, 

Nóuoat Kopvktowtw dv- 
rpois, à) ié IIauáv, 


&XX' à IIapvaacoD *yváXuv 

evópóc ou. KacraMas 

vac uotis cóv óégas é£afpi- 
vov, 0) ié IIauáv, 


"Apta Tóvoos NuikoaO0évovs KopívOtos ' ATóNNovw( ILIvOlo róv Üuvov. 


"AToAXov, Koíov re kópas | B'. 

Aarobs, céuvov d'yaXua xal 

Zqnvós byicTov, uakdpov — 7 
BovAais, & ié IIatáv, 


$pukcevros e& dóUrov ó. 

ueNAóvrav 0égav boe 

xpnspots ebo06^yyov re Aopas 
abOats, à ié IIatáv. IÓ 


meícas V'atav ávOorpócov | £". 
Oéqur T! ebmAóka gov Ocàv 
aiév ebNufávovs €Ópas 

&xeis, à ié IIacuáv* 


xápw TaXauüv xapireov — 0. 

Tois TÓT€ diÜLoLs £X uv 30 

uvas vyioras égémeis 
T.uats, à ié lIatár. 


rpiéreoww avais Dpóguos*. «'. 
3 ,» 3 
ceuvà ó' Apreygas eimÓvots 
KVV Qv €v jvXakais €xet 
Tóm Ovs, Q ié IIaiár. 40 


xapeis Üuvois zuerépos — uu. 
OXBov é£ ócícv Oi0o0s 46 
áel kai o twv éémois 

74s, G ié Ifacáv, 


! B. C. H. Y7 (1893) 561 f£., Philol. 53 (1994) appendix. 
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V. PAIAN OF ISYLLOS OF EPIDAUROS.! 


'Terrai&va, 0cóv àciaare Aaol, 
(a0éas évvaérau rác" "Erriapov. 
Qe "yàp dáris évémovo? TjAvO és ákoàs 
mpoyóvav &uerépov, à doi, " ATÓXNov. 
5 'Eparo Mobsar mar?» Ze)s Myeroc Má- 
Ao óóuev Tapákotriw. ócolout ydo. 
dXevyÜas 0, 0s marpló. "Emíóavpov &vocev, 
Üvyaépa, MáXov vyauet, Tàv 'Eparo *yet- 
varo uáTyp, KXeoQua 6' óvouáa00. 
IO €k 0€ Xey?a »yévero, AtyXa 0. óvoiáa0m: 
TÓO éTOvvuov* TÓ KÁNNos 06 Kopovis émekN09. 
kariÓcv 0€ 0 xpvaóro£os doifjos €v Má- 
Aov Oóuots mapÜevíav Gpar Civae, 


EE 


Nexéwr 0! ipepoévrowv éméflas, Aa- 
15 TQe KÓpe xpvcokópa. 
céBopal ae* év 66 Ove. repuévec réke- 
TO lv». AbyXa, *yoviuav 0' &£Xvacv ctc- 
và Ais rais uerà Moipav Aáxeoís re uaa, à"yavá. 
emikNgauw 0€ vuv. AbyXas uarpós '" AakAa- 
20 TiÓv Qvógua£e ' AmTÓNNov, rÓv vóowv Ta- 
cTopa, Owrfjp iyce(as, ueya ócpyua Bporots. 
'Iemouáv, iemratáv, xatpe ! AokAa- 
Té, Tàv càv "Em(üavpor uarpómoNv ab- 
£ov, évaprytj 0 iyleuav. émreréumois 
29 $peci kal acuaciw dois, lemauáv, Lemauáv. 


! Wilaiowitz Zsyllos von. Irpidauros, p. 13. 
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1 PAilol. 53 (1895), App. 154; cf. B. C. H. 18 (1391) 559. From the Treasury 
of the Athenians at Delphi. 
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Delphi. 
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IL. GREEK INDEX. 


The fragments are cited by Arabie numerals ; Roman numerals 


indicate the pages of the Introduction. 


guished from.' 


àfakrQs Sa. 27. 
àpak(to Àn. 20. 
afpoBármas B. 1. 48. 
&fpófivos D. 10. 2. 


àppós St. 10; An. 25; B. 10. 2. 


&àyoa8ós Sim. 15. 4; F. S. 25. 


&ye Alkm. 18; St. 12; Anm. 


mE qst T 
&yéAn D. 10. 10. 
&ykiAav Alk. 4. 9. 
&yAatto F. S. 7. 1. 
&yAaóBpovor B. 9. 124. 
&yAaós D. 9. 2. 
&ypérgs Alkm. 4. S. 
&ypéo Sa. 2. 14. 
&ypros An. 1. 7; 5. 3. 
&ypoikos Alkm, 5. l. 
&yporépa D. 5. 37; Sk. 3. 3. 
Evoss3 1.95; Pr. 1. 5. 
à9ewiBóas B. 5. 61. 


àS(avros Sim. 13. 3; B. 9. 122. 
áe0XoQópos Alkm. 4. 48; Ib. 
9-5. 


&c(po Alkm. 4. 62. 
&éAvos P. 10. 1. 


)( —*as distin- 


&eAAóTovs Sim. 3. 

&epoootrqs Ion 2. 

&epcotvoos Ion 1. 

&faAéos Ib. 1. 8. 

àfjro. Sim. 17 ; B. 9. 9I. 

áOapBrüs D. S. 22. 

'A8áva Sk. 1. 

'A0aváa Alk. 2. 1. 

'A8nvà Sk. 1. 

ü&Ovppa B. 10. 57. 

aL D. 9. 64. 

at An. 1. 4; Sim. 8$; B. 9. 99; 
9,199; Tel. 1. 125; SE: 9:9 

Alas Alk. 26; Sk. 20. 

aioóos Lykoph. 1. 

aiQp Sa. 1. 11; B. 2. 


aióAos B. 8. 91; Tel 1]. 12; 
Qui His. 


-atos Sim. 4. 

à(ras Alk. 90. 9. 

auxp*r) Terp. 6. 

à(ío Alkm. 4. 95 ; Sa. 1. 6. 
&áküpas Arist. 5. 
üxAavcTos Alkm. 4. 39. 


115598 
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&kovat Sa. 2. 12. 
àkxovo D. 9. 67; M. A. 8. 
àAdOca Alk. 32. 


&Aéyo Alkm. 4. 2; Sim. 13. 10. 
áAvrópovpos Alkm. 7. 4; Arion 
18. 


QAkvov Alkm. 7. 3. 


àÀÀdà Alkm. 4. 9; 4. 82; Ga. 


1:553 1:22. 
&àAXÁ& cum inf. P. 9. 5. 


yáp Alkin. 10. 7; B. 2. 162. 


&AXos Sa. 2. 16. 
ü&XoE Arion 15. 


Aug Almo 7-95 BS TT. 


&papréo B. 10. 46. 
&pBoXoynpa F. 5. 3. 
àppocta Sa. 18. 
aperpó8wos B. 5. 68. 


ápós Alkin. 4. 81; B. 13. 11. 


àpóvo Alkm. 4. 65. 
aàpvcco D. 10. 11. 
üpvoTw Án. 24. 2. 
apoít B. 9. 105. 
üpdravakT(to Terp. 2. 
ápos Alkm. 4. 45. 


ü&v B. 5. 30; *omitted' Sa. 2. 
Durch dee SIMI doses ertye 
23905 P.9.0: 4:17:29. 95 


B. 9. 118. 
dva Alkm. 4. 83. 
&vayvéo Lasos. 
àváyo F. S. 6. 
àva6éo Sum. 5. 
àvaiSopáxns B. 2. 105. 
aàvakdpmro D. 9. $2. 
àva£(guoXmos B. 3. 10. 
üvacca 5k. l. 
&vacTaAvUto Án. 16. 4. 


àv8peía Alkm. 28. 2. 
àvejiá. Alkm. 4. 52. 


avip Alkm. 11. 4; Sa. 33; 35; 
B. 10728 


üvuTov Alk. 14. 


&vOos Alkm. 7. 3; B. 13. 2. 


àvváo Sa. 1. 35; 42. 7. 
üvra Alkm. 12. 
&vrvrépas St. 1. 
-Ayo, -avvo Alk. 19. 5. 
&oi5f) B. 10. 4. 


&TáAapvos Alk.25; Sim.2. 18. 


&TapÜ0évevros F. S. 7. 3. 
&Tó )( e£ Sin. 12. 

Y( rapa An. 2]. 

)( (o Sim. 2. 4. 
&ToTvéo vyvxfjv Sim. 90. 
&ToTojmTéo F. S. 90. 
&ToTpémo D. 5. 27. 
ümpakKros Sim. 15. ]. 


ümrvpos Alkm. 10. 3; Sk. 23. 
üápa with imperf. Pytherm.; 


Timokr. 3. 1. 
ápapeév Sim. 17. 
ápyneTüs D. 2. 67. 
&pyiptov Timokr. 1. 8. 
ápyvpópitos St. 1. 
àpyv$eos Alkm. 11. 7. 
áp8o Ib. J. 2. 
ápéraux pos. D. 9. 47. 
àpuaTókapmos D. 1l. ]. 
&pis ToTáTpa. D. 5. 106. 
üpkos Alk. 24. 4. 
üppeva. Alkm. 31. 
üpprros D. 14. 
apx'] Terp. 1. 


üápxo Alkm. 18; St. 12; B. 8. 
]1- 


| 


GAERA INDEX. 


ácapat Alk. 10. 2. 

dcpa xix. 

&cpevoc Alkm. 31. 

ácTpayáXar An. 18. 

&cTpov Alkm. 4. 63; Alk. 19. 
ISP. 6. 4. 10. 2. 

ücvvérgpe Alk. 4. 1. 

&TáAAo P. 29. 2. 

&rápBakros D. 2. 139. 

üTe Alkm. 4. 62. 

ürpvbos Alkm. 11. 6. 

oaj8&as P. 26.3; B. 8. 8 

&vepopévac Alkm. 4. 63. 

aüvra Alk. 20. 2. 

aol xciv. 

ajU£co Ib. ]. 5. 

avTáp Alk. 9. 5. 

a)Tré Alkm. 4. 79. 

ajros An. 11. 12. 

üxapis Sa. 12. 

&xoXos Alk. 18. 

&cpos Sk. 1. 4. 

&coTe)o D. 4. 13. 

&oTéo Sim. 13. 5. 


Ba9v- B. 1. 82. 
Bass B. 1. 85. 
Bákyxtos 'Timoth. 2. 
BáXe Alkm. 7. 2. 
B&áÀAAo B. 1. 96. 
BepoBpopos Lasos; B. 9. 76. 
BapbySovros Ion 1. 
Baccapéo An. 24. 6. 
BepBépiov An. 11. 1. 
B(a. Sim. 4. 

Bios An. 11. 6. 
BA&crac. M. A. 6. 
BAémro An. 4. 
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BXébapov B. 2. 157; see yXé- 
$apov. 

B^«nxpós P. 16. 9; B. 5. 65. 

Bóckopac An. 27. 5. 

BoóTis D. 5. 99. 

Bpé&yxtot. Arion 4. 

Bp(Qo D. 13. 12. 

Bpópeos Prat. 1. 3; Sk. 4. 2. 

Bpoxéos Sa. 2. 7. 

Bpváto Timoth. 2. 

Bp9o B. 1. 16; 3. 9. 


yatáoxos Arion 3. 

yeXa8nvós An. 21 ; Sim. 13. 6. 

yopppós Sa. 33. 

yapéo )( -otQua. An. 29. 

yép Alkm. 10. 6; B. 2. 162; 
T3729. 

ye pév. D. 1. 63. 

yekavóo B. 2. 80. 

yévva. P. 6. 10. 

yévos Alkm. 21. 4. 

yepotà. Kor. 4. 

yevop.ac B. 4. 406. 

y^ovkéov Ib. 5. ]. 

yAéro Alkm. 4. 75. 

yMépapov Alkm. 4. 21; 4. 69. 

ykvkv- D. 2. 4. 

yivkibmupos Sa. 16. 

y^àcca DB. 2. 196. 

y^occào Alkm. 6. 9. 

YvóbaAÀAÀov Alk. 9. 6. 

yóos Sim. 1. 3. 


8aBobópos B. 20. 

9afvav B. 2. 64, 

-6e48aXos P. 4. 6; D. 9. 88. 
-BaiGaATos D. !. 18. 

Sat(o B. 6. 93. 
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-Baikras B. 4. 6. 9ióKe Sim. 8. 
9Sa(sev Diag. 9. Avóvvcos P. 1. 5. 
9albpev D. 2. 122. 9otáfo B. 5. 87. 
9üxvo P. 15. 8. SoAwxós B. 10. 16. 
9ükrvAos Alk. 90. 1. 9oAomAókos Sa. 1. 2. 
AàXos P. 6. 4. 9ópos B. 1. 49; Arist. 12. 
$apáAms An. 2. 1. 9ovéo Sa. 10. 
Sápvqu Sa. 32. 3. 9ópv An. 1l. 7; Sim. 13. 7; 
SaemAfs Sim. 14. B. 9. 90. 
9abre Alkm. 13. — MAC . 15. " 

; T P : $vapis. Arist. 11. 
eé e E L2; SurwairaAos B. 2M 


begins a verse D. 9. 13. € semivowel Prax. 1. 
continuative Alkm. 4. 58. tíavós Alkm. 4. 69. 
9ETE 94,95, B..0..96; 13. L.— faoca Alkm. 32. 


oégas D. 2. 147. éykAato B. 2. 142. 
6éyoóptov. Alk. 29, éypekóGouxos. Lampr. 
Oc£toTparos D. S. 7. éo D. 2. 14. 

Ac)vvcos An. 2. 11. & Àn. 6. 1; B. 1. 3. 
Ocüre Sa. 92 ; An. 94. 7. € ka( B. 9. 99, 

6e0Te Alkm. 13. eapos Alkm. 7. 4. 
SÓxopac P. S. 4; 18. 2. eSoXoy P. 17. 3. 

965 An. 23. eko Sa. 9. 8; 40. 

95Àos Alk. 4. 7. &vai f live' Sk. S. 9. 
Afjios P. 6. 4. epev B. 9. 90. 

9fipopgo St. 10. &pfjvn B. 13. 1; M. A. 8. 
Onüre Án. 24. 6. és with superl. Timokr. 1. 4. 
&ía Tel. 1. 9. eis, ec D. 58225 

9ukpivfs D. 4. 98. &cávrav B. 2. 110. 
9aveküs Kor. 2. éxaT"BóXos Terp. 2. 
OrxmAéko  Alkm. 4. 38. ékart Alkm. 12; P. 15. 8. 
99vpapos xliv. &kAekros Ib. 10. 2. 

Aíxa. Sa. 29, ]. &eXto Sim. 8. 

8wáco B. 9. 18. &Aeos. Sim. 1. 3. 

Sivquc Sa. 1. 11; B. 9. 107. &AAa8. D. 5. 8. 

9tockéo An. 3. &XAo Sa. 42, 14. 


Suopwqvis. D. 4. 29. &vropac P, 3. 1. 


GREEK INDEX. 


ipBatvo cum gen. Alk. 5. 3. 
épmpémo D. 4. 27. 
iy of musical acoompaniment 
pus 115 p.34. 70; Tel. 
EN 

cum accus, P. 4. 1; 11. 2. 
"Evapedópos Alkm. 4. 5. 
éyBukéos B. 2. 112. 
"Everucós. Alkm. 4. 51. 
iyQo(ca Alkm. 4. 73. 
&viavTrós F. S. 22, 3. 
&yvvpt active DB. 5. 120. 
é£ Sa. 1. 13. 

y àxó Sim. 19. 
é£vap(to D. 2. 1406. 
é£xo F. S. 17. 
eo short, Telesilla. 
éós D. 15. 5. 
érakoUo An. 2. 8. 
éme(. D. 9. 43. 
ére Te. Àn. 14. 
éréAarogas Tel. 1. 
én( of purpose P. 9. 2. 

with méumc B. 2. 90. 
emipacvo Alkm.4.91 ; Alk. 5.3. 
émi$etao Alk. 2. 2. 
émibeio Sa. 2. 15. 
émppópnp Sa. 2. 1. 
émoxfyrro B. 2. 42. 
émoTépo Alkm. 26. 
émuoyópevos St. 2. 
émvráppo8os Terp. 6. 
&mropat és. D. 5. 115. 
(ros Alkm. 6. 1. 
érráTovos "erp. 5. 
tpavvós B. 9. 42. 
iporóvvgos St. 12; B. 9. 3l. 
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épáo Alkm. 10. 5. 

épeéro. Sim. 13. 3; D. 5. 68. 

épeuvós B. 9. 116. 

épet0o D. 6. 49. 

épéo *love' An. 3. l. 

épéo *say' P. 2. 2. 

epkvs Ariph. 5. 

epvos D. 2. $7. 

éprerá Alkm. 21. 3. 

(pro Alkm. 12; Diag. 1. 3. 

tpoTes D. 15. 1. 

tc D. IS QBUS 

-es for -ev. Sa. 96. 

-ec0o plur. An. 15. 

tor, Sin. 28. 

icT( omitted Alk. 9. 9; 
7. 15 16. 6; Simi 
H.*4. 4. 

éraipa Sa. 6. 

c0 tpbo D. 2. 36. 

€0 mpácoo Sim. 2. 7 ; B. 1. 94. 

eU8o9 Sim. 13. 15; 199. 

evQUs Sk. 14. 3. 

ebmaTp(8es Sk. 11. 3. 

éómvpyos D. 2. 184. 

eüpíoko Alkm. 6. 2. 

epe yvia. Terp. 6. 

eüpvBias D. 5. 52. 

eüjpocóvq D. 1. 57 ; 5. 12. 

eübpov Alkm. 4. 37. 

-euo, -e9 Alkm. 10. 8. 

ébopáo P. 6. 10. 

xc Alk. 30; Ib. 8. 

xov. * with" Alkm. 7. 4. 


[ Terp. 29;.5; 6; Almo e 41; 
4 603; 91, 9; AIRCSZISSS 
Sa. 9, 0. 9. 125. B.E 
9. 199; 9, 131; 10. 46. 
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tá6nXos Alk. 4. 7. 
Aes Alk. 9. 1. 


9? B. 2. 9. 

3j repeated P. 1; B. 10. 5. 
f9«os D. 9. 43. 

fipepos An. 1. 7 ; B. 5. 39. 
fipc0eoc Sim. 12. 25; B. 4. 10. 
fjvvoxevo An. 4. 4. 
fjpa B. 2. 165. 
Tjpa—xapw D. 5. 21 
ijo voc. F. S. 5. 1 
fis Alkm. 5. 1. 
Trop Sim. 13. 6. 


0cXaccatos Sim. 22. 4. 

-QaAns B. 4. 5. 

60cX(av Sa. 5. 

04AXo Terp. 6; Alkm. 27. 4; 
F. S. 25. 

6&Aos Ib. 5. 1; Philox. 

0&Xmo B. 13. 11. 

0apá D. 6. 70. 

60avarov Sk. 1. 4. 

6eAqpós D. 9. 85. 

0A B. 2. 14. 

0éus. B. 1. 88; 8. 19. 

0cós repeated Diag. 1; B. 1. 21. 

OcpáTrov B. 2. 14. 

0c«po vem js D. 6. 76. 

0fp Arion 5. 

Ovyy&vo cum gen. B. 9. 12. 

cium accus, Alkm. 15. 2. 

0ie6fs Alkm. 4. 71. 

0oós Sim. 23. 3. 

Opnktos Ib. 1. 8. 

0piapBo8iOvpapBe Prat. 1. 16. 

0vás Timoth. 1. 


0bpevos Prat. 1. 4. 

Ougós Alk. 1; Ib. 4; P. 15. 1. 
6vpopós Sa. 37. 

000 P. 6.6; B. 6. 21; F. 8. 5. 5. 


v elided An. 8. 4; B. 10. 10; 
1120 P7 


— Sa. 1l. 17. 


iaivo Alkm. 13; P. 15. 106; 
B; 9:835 


'IáAveos Timokr. 1. 7. 

iArop Alkim. 4. $89. 

(6€ B. 7. 5. 

t8pós Sa. 2. 13. 

i€ Timoth. 8. 

tenac F.. S. ]. 

tepóGakpvs Mel. 1; 5. 

tepós St. 3. 2; P. 4.5; 15398 
B. TOP 

-£o An. 23. 4. 

tj xxxvl; exxiii ; Timokr. 8. 

tupv: tec (2) F. S. 1. 

(Kvéoyat cum accus, St. 7 ; Sim. 


(krap Alkm. 4. $0. 
ipepáp.rv£ D. 9. 9. 
ipepádoovos Alkm. 7. 1. 

iva B. 10. 42. 

i£ov B. 6. 46. 

LoTAokos Alk. 13; B. 9. 37. 
tov Alk. 13. 

lós B. 2. 75. 

LomTébavos DB. 1. 2. 

tovAos F. S. 1. 

Umrmwos B. 9. 99. 
vrro8(vqros B. 2. 2. 

Wrrot fem. P, 1. 8; BLEI 
LmroSa(peoy Ariph. 4 : Likym. 5. 
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leóvopos Sk. 7. 4. karápxo Alkm. 28; F. 3. 7. 5. 
lo Tqpc: o To 8e(s middle B. 9. 84. | karae reo Sa. 35. 
lorapat— aipotuoc Alk. 18. 3. | karaxpatvo B. 2. 44. 


toxo D. 9. 88. kaTréxo D. 5. 1l. 
io Sk. 4. 1. Keéyos Sa. 2. 1. 
toy] Kor. 3. KeAaGéo Sa. 4. 2. 
lovokápz Tos Timoth. 6. 3. KeAéBr An. 24. 2. 

KéAevOos B. 2. 31; 9. 196. 
kaBaívov. Alkm. 15. DoD ATE C9 d 0 d 
KáBBaAAe Alk. 9. 3. KepbaM — pronoun D. 2. 91. 
kaBopáo Sk. 13. 1. kj Sa. 18. 1. 


ka( of reciproc. relat. Sa. 14. 2. kWv Sa. 24. 3. 
introd. myth DP. 1. 23. 
erasis Sa, 94. 3; DB. 10. 50. 

K(a() Sk. 7. 2. 


Knp?^os Alkm. 7. 2. 
Kiapuoajs Alkm. 24. 
KidapeBós lxii; Alkm. 24. 
xai pv b. 6. 59. Kwé&y à$' Gpas Alk. 17. 
ka( Te P. 18. 4; M. A. 15. Kioods p ae 

«opós. P. 15. 15; D. 7. 17; F. | A eeyyós B. 9. 182; Sk. 4. 1. 


( 3 M B t. Sim. 2. 4 -KAens P. 4. 6; Timokr. 1. 4. 
ka(ro. with part. Sim. 2. 4. EXtuot: Alban 53 


kakkap(s Alkm. 6. 3. KAe(to — kel Lampr. 


e 3 "e B KAewós St. 1; B. 9. 182. 
KQGKOS »»1nl. 2 1). xeu St. S. 


ine poos d Snmod9. 3. uU Tk od. 

od ug us 38b 0. 591 X o to B6: 15. 

cM Au 1 kAvrós Tb. 7 ; Sim. 34; P. 4. 9. 
KAvo Sa. l. 6; D. 9. 67. 


pn NEA E Kvqpís. Alk. 20. 2 ; 24. 4. 
Kap.TvÀoSs ^im. S. 
Kvlto D. 9. 8. 


: Alkm. 4. 48. 
Kavaxamovs Alkm «vó8SaXov Alkm. 21. 


Káppoy F. S. 13. 3. 
k«ará of physical scrutiny Sk. Koé» An. 4. 2. 
Kovoyevrjs P. 6. 6. 


cum gen. Alkm. 31. 2; D. 9. Kotos F. S. 28. 


94. kópmq D. 1. 2. 
in Aiolic. Sa. 4. 4 ; 35. 2. Kopóvm D. 2. 73. 
kaTa8vpuos Eum. Kopovts 5t. 6. 3. 
koTava(o D. 5. 41. Kócjos Sim. 1. 9; Timoth. 3. 


ZA 
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KoótXos Alk. 24. 5. 
kovpa D. 1.2; 9. I9, 
Kpéovca, D. 1. I. 
kpr9euvov D. 17. 6. 
kp P. 26. 1. 


Kpovi8qs of Poseidon D. 9. 77; 
10; 21; 


kpórados D. 9. 30. 
Kváveos Ib. 2. 1. 
Kkvavómpopa D. 9. 1. 
KvBaAwós Timokr. 1. 6. 
kvma(pcKos Alkm. 15. 9. 
kvmatpos. Alkin. 3. 
Kvrüccibes Alk. 94. 6. 
Kkvros Alkm. 10. 1. 
Kopáto F. S. 12. 

Kópos Ixxv. 


AatcTtov Sk. 25. 9 
AàpTo Sa. pes Ad 8; M. 
A9 


XavOávo : 
10. 


Aápva& Sim. 13. 1. 
Aácko: ÀéAnka Alkm. 4. 86. 
Ae(ptos D. 9. 95. 
AemTró0piE B. 9. 9 
Aerrómpupvos D. 9. 119. 
Aeukummos Ib. 9. 1. 
AevkoTépv£ lon 2. 

Aevkós DB. 9. 13. 
Aevrvx(6ns "T'imokr. 1. 9. 
Acyis Terp. 6. 

A(dos Sim. 22, 5. 

Avrapós P. 5. 1 


Aiccopac Alk. 34; Sa, 1]. 2; 


1 A 
Aóvos )( u60os Sim. 93. I. 


AceAá8oure M. A. 13. 


, 
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Ao£ós An. 27. 1l. 

Ao)cos B. 5 96. 

Avptkós xvii. 

AveueAT]s Sa. 16; F. S. 25. 3. 
Avxvov Alk. 20. 1. 


paXakavynuros Arist. 8. 
paAepós Arist. 5 
paÀA(ora Alkm. 4. 87. 
pavia. Anakr. 18; B. 
paptopac F. S. 16. 2 
paréo Sa. 2]. 3. 
paxavrüs Alk. 16. 5 
peyaAobüxos D. 9. 23. 
péyas of gods Alkm. 32. 1; B. 
13. 1. 


9. 109. 


peoéo Alk. 1. 1. 
peCyvupja. B. 17. 4 
péAa8pov Sa. 33. 1. 
pelapeapis D. 1. 13. 


péAas of the earth Alkm. 21.3; 
Sa. l. 10. 
of the eyes B. 9. 17. 
of the heart P. 15. 4. 
peACynpvs. Alkm. 7 
peAGyXoccos D. 13. 2. 
peorfüs St. 13. 
peA(bpov D. 13. 10. 
peAAoxópetbos Alk. 13. 
pRéAXo D. 1. 30. 
péXopa. cum inf. An. 95. 1. 
péAos xviii; Alkm. 6. 1. 
péAo P. 23. 3. 


pév D. 1 

ET ..0€ Alkm. 4. 58; BM 
: DS 

pév otv s eA S 

pev . e P.4. 14: 16901 
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ooís P. 10,4: D. 9. 895-1515 

ot 5im.1.4; B. 18.2; SECOS 
T 4H 0 2: 20599b 
caet: 

ov elided Sa. 1. 20 ; 9. 13. 

oiá re Alkm. 11. 4; An. 91. 1; 
Pratc doo scDb. 292309 

otba An. 97. 9; Sim. 2. I8E 
EU. 


oikrípo St. 4. 

oikTos cxxli ; Sim. 1. 3. 
oivavO(s Ib. 1. 4. 

otoy ov Alkm. 4. 2. 

otos Alkm. 4. 99; B. 9. 120. 


üABvos Alkm. 4. 37 ; 8a. 38.1; 
Sim. ML 2o p I9. 


Ago. B. 1. 22. 


pépupva D. 17. 

pépores M. A. 

perá Sa. 24. 4; B. 2. 30; 5. 123; 
zugpi- 15 Tel 1.12. 

perocoAta. Sim. 13. 17. 

nnno km. 13. 2; Sim. 19. 
D» 


9. 
| E IS 


poAGs )( uNov. Ib. 1. 2. 

puvi&o B. 1. 90. 

ptivvvQa. B. 2. 151. 

pírpa Alkm. 4. 68; An. 25. 2; 
ID*6. 73. 

Mvápa Terp. 3. 

pyola Sk. 25. 5. 

povapxéo cum dat. b. 17. 7. 

popof] Arist. 3. 

po80os )( Aóyos Sim. 23. 1. 


popgéopat Sim. 2. 20. 
péopos D. 6. 79. 
Mócapxos Terp. 3. 


vas: và Alkm. 4. 95 ; vàa B. 


928019. 
vépo Sim. 2. 3. 
veókporos D. 2. 48. 
veókrvros D. 9. 126. 
vépos D. 19. 3. 
veàTepos P. 10. 6. 
ynSejs Alkm. 7. 4. 
vópos lviii ; Alkm. 25. 
vóo dc Sim. 13. 19. 
yikres Sa. 19. 3. 
yvkTtÀAaparfs Sim. 13. S. 
vop.bn Prax. 3. 


£ov0ós B. 2. 17. 


óapos ÁAriph. 8. 
68e Prat. 1l. 1l. 


óAoAvto D. 9. 127. 

'OXOjmios Sk. 2. 1. 

ópofj P. 4. 20; B. 2. 191. 
óm96s Sk. 4. 2. 

óróre P. 4. 16; 6. 65; B. 6. 7. 
órópa Alkm. 27. 2. 

ópày Alkm. 4. 50. 

ópày és P. 4. 1; 15. 9. 

ópyva. Sa. 37. 

ópOvos 167 ; 170. 

ópQ0óc Sk. 1. 2. 
óp(vopac B. 6. 9 
ópvw(co) B. 9. 
üpr mE 5a. 39. 
6o1os D. 9. 21. 
6ccov with inf. Sa. 14. 


Gore Alkm. 7. 35; An. 2L.225 
I:10::39. 


6cTws Sa. 2. 2; Sim. 9. 15. 
ov yàp D. 2. 162. 
0756... ovbé Alkin. 5. 


6. 
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OU. . . CrC A TK 4: 
otK éc0' &ros P. 3. 3. 

ov pf]. Sim. 2. 19. 

oU T( "rov Sk. S. 1. 

otAtos D. 10. 53. 

owAos F. S. 1; B. 9. 113. 
ots Alkm. 16 ; Sim. 13. 14. 
ojTos B. 10. 39. 

óje(Ao Timokr. 4. 

óbpa St. 3. 2; B. 10. 42. 
Üxnpa P. 9. 6. 


Táis An. S. 3. 
TaÀaw T Alk. 16. 6. 
TaÀápq Sk. 13. 2. 
Tapdoáyos Alk. 10. 4. 
TaySapaTop Sim. 1. 5. 
Tapá of descent Sim. 12, 
cum gen.' with passive An. 
2] ; Sim. 9. 4. 
cum, dat. Alkm. 
LY. 
cum accus, B. 1. 6; 9. 33. 
TapámAnkros Mel. 3. 4. 
TapamAmQE B. 5. 45. 
Tápebpos DB. 5. 51. 
TapÜevu f] Alkm. 7. 15; 32. 2; 
Dp. 9- E 
TapOcvos Prax. 3. 
mápotiüey. Alk. 9. 3. 
Tüs —0AXos Sa. 2. 14. 
TaTGyéo Án. b. 4. 
T€6& Alkm. 10. 5 ; Sa. 94. 4. 
T€(0o : émov. B. 5. 107. 
TeéXed6es Alkm. 4. 60; Sim. 7. 
TéÀopat Eum.; Sa. 29. 3. 
TépyTOo Terp. 1. 3. 
mempoyuéva B. 1. 25; 9. 26. 


Do 4 


d) 


Eb. 
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Tépa St. ]. 

Tépyoapa St. 7. 

Tep( —imép Alk, 4. 6; 31; Sa. 

l. 10; B. 10. 51; Arist. 3. 

cum dat. P. 15. 6. 

T«epibóprros An. 11. 

TéraÀov B. 2. 186. 

TéTopat Tel. ]. 9. 

TÀ«cTapxos B. ] 12 

mÀe)poy Alk. 19. 1. 

vmÀnpÜpo B. 2. 107. 

mÀf£vrTOs B. 4. 90. 

TmÀovroBóTqs F.S. 4. 

B. 9, 177; soto ES 


TOLÉO 


16 
mou ó0povos Sa. 1. l. 
TotK(ÀAos D. 5. 33. 

Totpatvo An. 1. 8. 
ToÀeua8ókos Alk. 2; Lampr. 
ToÀépavyus B. 9. 7. 

TóÀws Sim. 95. 

ToÀvfqAos B. 5. 63. 
ToÀvppe s Alkm. 1. 
ToÀ)poxO8os Arist. ]. 
voXvTÀaykTos DB. 5. 35. 
ToÀUs fem. B. 2. 100. 
ToÀvbavos Alkm. 11. 2. 
ToXvxop8os Sim. 19. 
voÀvxpvucos B. 5. 4. 

Továo Sa. 37. 

TÓóvToSs )( méAayos P. 10. 13; 

B. 9.974 


IIopQav(6a B. 2. 70. 
Tópos M: A. 12. 7. 
TOppo F. S. 19. 


vorbipes (^im Qi p: di 
-ropvpos| 3 ; Phryn. 
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IIoe:8mnióv An. 5. 1. 
moT( cum dat. St. 15; Ib. 2. 5; 
D28. 
ToU D. 1. 39. 
TOoUs St. 3. 6; F. S. 5. 5. 
mpácco neuter P. 17. 4. 
eb Sim. 2. 7; B. 1. 94. 
mp(v B. 5. 72. 
qpó-árri Sim. 1. 8. 
mpodcTioy P. 16. 2. 
TpópAmpa Sk. 25. 2. 
mpokómTo Alk. 10. 2. 
mpokvKAéo F. S. 22. 6. 
qpós cum gen. w.passive P. 18.5. 
cum dat. B. 5. 23. 
cum accus. B. 2. 49. 
vpós B(av Alk. 6. 
mpórepos D. 2. 43. 
Tpojovfs B. 1. 51. 
mpodepéa raros M. A. 12. 8. 
apobíjrgs P. 8. 5; B. 4. 3. 
mpvTavus lon 1. 4. 
mpófov Alkm. 2]. 2. 
TTGÍo ÁAlk. 8. 
TTaÍlo P. 28. 
TTw«vós P. 10. 4. 


TTfcoo PB. 06. li; TemrwuóTes 
Sk. 25. S. 


TTOoéQ Sa. 2. 6. 

TUvÀa, B. 14. 

TvÀAeoy Alkm. 3. 
Tpyos Alk. lo. 
mvpyóo D. 1. 13. 
Tvpcoxa(rns D. 10. 51. 


TüÀos Alkm.4. 47; An. 27. 1; 
i3:9. 39 


IIeAv8eókqs Alkm. 4. 1. 
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TOÀvTOoS Alkm. 4. 1]. 
TOyo Alk. 6. 
Tópos Alkm. 4. 10. 


p confused with [p Alkm. 4. 
4. 


&Kkos Sa. 26. 
éro Db. 9. 25. 
vrTéo St. 6. 


St. 0; tpwyav Arion 


"O^ "O^ "O^ "O- 


T'TO 


18 
péo Sa. 4. 
pvcpós An. 26. 2. 


caxec$ópos D. 6. 1. 
cápfaXoy Eum.; Sa. 37; An. 
PERS 


c«rí(vq An. 11. 10. 

cepa. Ib. 3; see Sirius. 
ceXnvatn Prax. 2. 

oqkós )( vaós Sim. 1. 3. 
cKatós Alkm. 5. 2. 

cKoÀtós xev; Sk. 14. 4. 
ckóros Erin. 9; P. 2. 5. 
ckiQuv St. 2. 

c«xópos Alkm. 11. 3. 

coéo D. 9. 90. 

codía B. 16. . 

cojós Alkm. 5. 2; B. 6. 78. 
cós Arist. 12. 

om(Xos F. S. 27. 34. 
cTepavqóópos Sk. 2. 2; 16. 
crebavobga, DB. 5. 29. 
eTparqyós D. 2. 2. 
oTp(y£ F. S. 20. 
orpovOós Sa. 1. 10. 


có with imper. D. 9. 76; F. 3. 
29. 8. 
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civ of musical accomp. P. 4. 


temporal B. 5. 23 ; 5. 125. 


with abstract nouns Alk. 
20: P; 15. l; Bog» 
1..905 Tel 1.19294. 
0. 0. 

personifes Alk. 4. 1; Sim. 


civ pov Sk. 16. 

cvwvexéos D. 2. 113. 

-cvym Sa. 24. ]. 

evynBav An. 12; Sk. 16. 

covOcous P. 28$. 

cbvouos Sa. 30; B. S. 90; 
Ariph, 2. 

Zvpákovc(c)av D. 9, 184. 

céérepos *his? D. 1. 36. 

cópa b. 9. 62. 


TaKepós Ib. 2. 1]. 
TaXatovi8ns D. 4. 19. 
Tap(as F. S. 10. 
TavvmTÉépu Alkm. 21. 7 ; Sim. 
1: 
Tavicdvpos B. 1. 60. 
TOaXUS Sa. ]. 10. 
T€ of permanent eharacteristic 
Alkm. 7. 37 11. 4 ; Sa. 35. 
24 An.21. 1: Shn. 2. 99^ 
Prat |. 53 559 5. 
position P. 92, ]. 
after uév P. 4. 14 ; 16. 1. 
T6 o pp pio 
Tt... kül Alkm. 2]. 15 Xn. 
0.95155; P.8.295; Bow». 


T€, .. T€ B. 9. 50;13. 8; Mel. 
red 


Te (to P. 26. 9. 


TéAeos B. 5. 92. 

TéXos B. 5. 6. 

Té&vo Arion 16; B. 2, ]7. 
Terpáyovos Sim. 2. 9. 
TérpaTos Alkm. 27. 3. 
TérTi£. Alk. 19. 3. 
Tfkopac P. 15. 9. 

-Tnv for -rov Sk. 10. 


-T"P, -Tns, -Top as fem. Alkm. 


4, 89 ; Sim. 1. 6. 
Tüpéo Alkm. 4. 77. 
-Tnpuw Alkm. 4. S]. 
Ti—Uri. P. 9338 


T(Oqg. factitive, P. 10. 3; B. 
p 


— DU P. 10.585 
118. 
Tikro Sk. 3. 1. 


Tis Sa. 27. 1; P. 19. 1; B 


27 
Tvr(cko B. 2. 49. 
TO ràÀa D. 14. 
TÓ Tap' gap B. 15. 4. 
TÓ Tap xepós B. 7. 10. 
TO Tp(v Mel. 3. 
TOOcv B. 2. 197. 


TOv Álkm. 10. 1; 23; 30; Sim. 


DM 
Toios b. 9. 160; Arist. 6. 
TóEo. Avovic ov P. 30. 5. 
-Tos verbals in, B. 2. 2. 
Tóccos —0ccos Alkm. 21. 3. 
-Tp.awva, Àrion 2. 
Tpotnvia -B. 9. 58. 
Tpomí Alkm. 10. 5. 


TUX1 Sim, I. 2; Diag. 2; M. 
Z2: 


TÀ B. 9. 39. 


D. 3 
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$y(ea Sim. 30; Sk. 6; seel|$o(yq Alkm. 28. 1. 


Hygieia. 
$ypós D. 9. 108. 
ÜXm An. 21. 2. 
'"Ygfvaos Sa. 33. 
Üpvos xxvii. 
iral D. 6. 36. 
vmakoóo Sa. 2. 4. 
imepfjpavos D. 9. 49. 
bnépomAos D. 4. 13. 
oréxew otas Sim, 13. 14. 


Vmó of musical accomp. An. 10; 
P. 4. 20. 
cium gen. Ib. 1. 7; b. 9. 17. 
cum dat. B. 1. 17. 
cum accus. B. 9. 30. 
imomerpíóvos Alkm. 4. 49. 
vmorívo An. 24. 11. 
imópxnpo lxix. 
bó$aí(vo xvvii. n. 1; D. 2. 9; 


iy«qAós Tel. 3. 
iW:iSa(6aNTos D. 1. 18. 


$aecípQporos D. 6. 25. 

$a(vo )( $alvoua. Sa. 20. 

-bavTos and -$aros P. 6. 4. 

$aàpos Alkn. 4. 61. 

$épe An. 23. 1. 

$«epexvósjs B. 6. 59. 

$«oebóvn P. 16. 1; Sk. 2. 3. 

$épo cum accus. B.9.97 ; tjvea 
Alk. 10. 4. 

$fp Tel. 1. 5. 

-x Ib. 2. 6; Sim. 13. 19. 

$Xéyo Ib. 1. 7; D. 13. 12. 

$ópn P. 4. 19. 


$ouw(kacmis D. 4. 10. 
$óvo. D. 1. 52. 
$p«voagns D. 9. 118. 
$p)v Terp. 2. 
$pivios Prat. 1l. 10. 
$$Xoy Alkm. 21. 7. 
$vreto D. 9. 59. 

$às Alkm. 4. 40. 


xoÀko-, xXaAkeo- B. 2. 54. 

xaAkokó8oy D. 10. 3. 

xaAkórvmos D. 7. 16. 

Xx&os D. 2. 27. 

xop& Sa. 42. 6. 

xáps Alkm. 18; Sun. 30; 
Ariph. 3; see Charites. 

x&e xeóyn F. S. 16. 1. 

Xxéo An. 15 ; 24. 3; B. 2. 15; 
Lykoph. 2. 3. 

Xnpóo Arist. 13. 

X9óvios An. 26. 2; M. A. 13. 
6. 


x^epa)xqv Sim. 33; D. 2. 
WES 


xopavós Alkm. 4. 44 ; 24. 

xopea Prat. l. 17. 

xefjv P. 15. l. 

xpovos B. 10. 45; xpóve B. 5. 
120. 

xevccos P. 1. 1; Alkm. 11. 3; 
B. 2. 174 ; 9. 36. 

xpvonAákaros P. 1. 1; D. 4.1; 
5. 38. 


Xpvco-, xpvo'eo- ÀÁrion2; B. 2. 
34. 


xpvcokópas Sk. 3. 2. 


|! Xpvcorpíawe Arion 2. 
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xpvcooópos Lykoph. 1. 2. Q6f] xix. 
de P. 18. 5. 
yáAÀo An. 8. 3. Geov Ib. 9. 4. 
VyaApós Tel. 3. 4. kis )( 0oós Sa. 1. 10. 
Vàmóo. 5a. 1. 20. ópa Alkm. 27; F. S. 22. 2. 
wavkpós Sa. 7. pa Timokr. 1. 12. 
Vevo cum dat. P. 14. 3. Gpatos Sk. 13. 
yvxr] P. 17. 3. es—órav Sk. 13. 


écTe Álkm, 8; An. ?1. I. 
'fleptev Kor. 1. Gre Alkm. 4. 41; E. 9. 105. 


IUE 


accentual poetry F. S. 24. 
aceusative: -às 1st decl. Alkm. 
NOS Sp BR. S. 92. 2. 

of exclamation Sa. 33. 9. 


cognate, with verbs of motion 
po0 5. 10::0. 


terminal St. 7 ; Sim. 14; P. 
156- D. 4 40. 9. 97. 


of space traversed An. 2. 5. 

w. épío Alkm. 10. 5. 

w. Ovyyáro. Alkm. 15. 2. 
Acheron P. 22. 3; Likym. 2. 
Achiles Prax. 1; B. 6. 7; 

Sk. 20; 21. 


active xaraxpalvo D. 2. 
rvróokc b. 2. 49. 


44; 


for middle á&rorpémco B. 5.27; 
évvvga. D. 5. 120 ; érioréQo 
Alkm. 96; eóploko Alkin. 
5:69 woiwow «D. 9. 125 
xnpóc Arist. 19. 

adjective in -auos Sim. 22. 4. 

in -0óatkrqs B. 4. 6. 

in -eQeipa. An. 28. 

in -eos, -tos of descent D. 2. 
HR 3 12. 

in -kAeys P. 4. 6. 

in -rpva. Arion 2. 

stem in 2nd member of com- 
pound Arion 2. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


adjective, simple, of two gen- 
ders Sim. 922. 6; Prat. 1. 
17; P.10.4; B. !. 78550 
116; Arist. 13. 


compound, of two genders 
Alk. 18. 


componnd, of three genders 
Alk. 16. 9; P. 0.15 7 DE 
58. 


two, with one substantive 


St 9. 93 E. ds 
neut. sing. —adv. An. 4. 1. 


neut. pl. —adv. Ib. 2. 1; An. 

91.0: 

Admetos D. 1. 77 ; Sk. 15. 

Adonis Sa. 98 ; Prax. 2. 

Adonis-songs lxviii. 

Adrastos xlvii. 

Aeneas St. 4. 

Aesop Sk. 5. 

age of race-horses 275 ; 398. 

Agido Db. 4. 40. 

Arvlaia- D. 27; B. 1.6. 

agora at Athens P. 4. 6. 

Aias Alk. 26; B. 6. 11f.; Sk. 
90; 91. 

Aigeus D. 10. 

Aigina DB. 6. 59. 

Aiolian mode lxiii; xciv ; exii ; 
exvill; Lasos; Prat. 225 
164. 
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Aisa M. À. 13. 4. | apocope D. 5. 100. 
Aitolians F. S. 27. 25. Apollo Terp. 2; 3; Alkm. 29; 
Akrisios B. 5. 06. St. 13; B. 1. 58; 6. 45; 


Sk. 3. 


Aletheia P. 28. Ano 
&Topía P. 1. 1. 


áMjris 495. 


Alexander P. 14. ipod xxxviii; F. S. 26; 
Alexidamos B, 3. apple of love Ib. 1. 2 ;-An. 7. 9. 


Alkaios 210; and Sappho Sa. S. 
Alkibiades 460. 


Alkman 170;  'figure! of, apposition : pl. with sing. An. 
Aldus. 9: LIE 


apples, Kydonian St. 6. 1; 
Ib. Ep 


allegory Alk. 4; 5. partitive B. 5. 71. 
alliteration Alk. 5. 2; B. 4.20; | Archemoros Sim. 90; B. 4. 19. 

Sou Ares Alk, 94, 1; B. 19. 2; 
Alpheios Teles.; B. 9. 38. Timoth. 5. 

Althaia B. 2. 120. Areta Sim. 93;. B. 6. 53; 
Amaltheia An. 6. Arist. 1. 

Amazons B. 4. 44. Arganthonios An. 6. 
Amphitrite B. 9. Argive shields P. 5; B. 4. 10. 
ávagoMj liv; Sim. 19. 2; 454, | Arianthes Diag. 1. 

drvávykm Sim. 2. 16. Arion 205. 

Anakreon 980. Ariphron 456. 

anaphora, see Repetition. Aristodemos Alk. 25. 
anastrophe Sa. 36. 2; D. 10. Aristogeiton Sk. 7 ft. 

53. Aristonoos F. S. 96; 597. 
Andromeda Sa. 26. Aristotle 468 ; on Sappho Sa.8. 
Ankaios B. 2. 117. arms as trophies Alk. 24. 3. 
Antenor B. 8$. Artemis An. 1; Teles.; B. 55 
Antimenides AIk. 16. mas 1; Sk. 3; F. S. 
zones Enomie Alkm- 10, 85! Agi, c TENET 

Ww. mToÀMdk: Alkm. 11. 1. Aphaia P. 7. 

of 8otd Fco B. 5. 87. Orthia Alkm. 4. 61. 
Aotis Alkm. 4. 87. Artemon An. M. 
Aphares B. 9, 199. article in Aiolic Sa. 2. 13. 


Aphrodite Alkm. 15; Sa. 1; in Dose Sk. I8, 
42; Bt. 5; An. 2. 3; F. S. | avoidance of 465. 
9. deictie B. I. 17; Sk. 1438 


INDEX OF 


article demonstr. St. 3. 5; B. 
8. 91. 
in adv. phrases B. 7. 
15. 4. 
in crasis w. éx Arist. 9. 
repeated An. 14. 


w. proper names of places 
IS UIO. 1. 


Asopos D. 4. 59. 


assimilation of mood Alk. 95; 
Skd5. 1. 


Astylos Sün. 5. 


asyndeton Prat. 1.17; P. 4. 7; 
m D. 4. 1355-9. 90; 17. 
DENITLT, 6 

Athena Alk.2; Lampr.; Phryn.; 

E50 c Mel 2; Tel. 1; 
Sk. 1. 


Athens P. 1; 5; B. 10. 1; IO. 
60. 


AlUns sa 1l; 12; 17. 
Attic skolia ciii. 

augment in Bacch. B. 2. 152. 
Automedes B. 4. 


10; 


Baechylides 381. 

basis cvii; An. 6 ; Sk. 0. 1. 

BavkaMQuara 491. 

blindman's buff F. S. 15. 

Boedromion F. 5. 29. 

Boiotian cups B. 18. 2. 

Bottiaians F. S. 18. 

Bromios Prat. 1. 3; P. 4. 12; 
Sid. 9. 

bull, Dionysos as, F. S. 5. 


canon of melic poets xx. 
Catullus Sa. 2; 34-306. 
celery Ixxxii ; An. 22 ; D. 4. 23. 
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Centaur St. 2. 

Chalkidian * figure? P. 23. 3. 

Chalkis Àn. 24. 6; F. S. 95. 

Charaxes Sa. 42. 

Charites Alkm. 4. 90; Alk. 27; 
Sa. 99; St. 10; P. S32 
B.4.1; Ariph. 8; EE 
DID: 

chelidonisma TF. 8. 22. 

chlamys DB. 10. 54. 

choragos Alkm. 4. 44. 

choral melie xxii. 

eieada Alk. 19. 3. 


clip-words Terp. 6. 2; Sa. 29. 
1: Án. 145; D. 5.3 

conditions, general, Sim. 2. 15; 
P.2 5: Dd 5m 

eongrnence: neut. pl subj. 
w. pl. verb Alkm. 21. 6; 
ATE. 1972. 


comp. subj. w. sing. verb 
P. 15. 10; B. 16; 3MIBS 
p 
000 w. pl. adj. D. 10. 46. 
constructio ad sensum Sim. 
13. 14. 


ámÓó kowoü Alkm. 925; Sim. 
D OISSEDLES 0. 


whole and part Sa. ]l. 4; 
B. 5. 85. 


crasis rà dÀAa Pytherm.; 0o ék 
Arist. . 


w. kal Sa. 24. 3; D. 10. 50. 


Crete Sa. 21 ; Sim. 10; Sk. 25; 
463. 


crowns at Olympia 460. 
eyclie choruses 1; Sk. 22 ; 207. 


Danae Sim. l. 3. 


! Danaids Mel. 1. 
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dance songs 495. 
daphnephorika exxxii. 
dative -o. Kor. 5. 4. 
-&is, -o.$ Alkm. 28; AIk. 16. 
3; Sa. 6; 24. 3; An. 12. 
Lr T19.. 
"uci Au 12. 1: B. 9.08. 


of instrum. P. 3. 1; w. parts 
of de body St. 3$. o 5 ES 
S. 9 


of un Oa. DO d. tan 
honour of! Alk. 94, ]. 


Ww. áio Alkm. 4. 95. 
W. Ócxopat P. 18. 9 
W.erUP. 9. 9D 
w. uovapxécw B. 17. 
w. 7epl P. 15. 6. 
w. trorí P. 98. 
Ww, rpéxo Alkm. 4. 59. 
w. ya)w P. 14. 3. 

death An. 16 ; 20; St. 14 ; 15; 


2. 90. 
i 


Ib. 19; Sim. 14; 15; M. 
À. 5. See Hades. 
Delos Eum.; P. 6; F. S. 98. 


Wsmeter Alkm. € ; Lasos; 
Sk.9s BS. 

-Demetrios PM ESOSZOT. 

détni-gods Sim. 12. 


dental sounds, heaping of, Prat. 
Lr 


dew Alkm. I9. 

Diagoras 345. 

dice, lieroes at, P. 16. 4 
Dike B. 8. 18; M. A. 13. 9. 
Diomedes Sk. S. 4. 
Dionysia P. 4. 


Dionysos Alkn. Jb. Ss An. 93 
9*5 P. 4. B Mel. 45 Ion 
15 E::5: 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Dioskuroi Terp. 4; Alkm. 2; 
B. 185 2328: 


distracted verbs Ib. 3. 

dithyramb xliii; 9994 391; 
347 ; 383; 453; 461, 462. 

does, horned, An. 21; Sim. 9. à. 

dogs, hunting, P. 9. 1. 

dolphin Arion 5, 8. 

Dorian mode xxxii; xxxiv; 
xli ; 1v ; Ixiii ; Ixxi ; Ixxix ; 
xclv; oxii; exxy ; exxxi 
Tel. 2; 166. 

Dotion plain Sim. 9 

draughts AIk. 17. 


dual Alkm. 2 ; B. 10. 46; Sk. 
10.3. 


eagle B. 2. 19. 
ear-rings Án. 1]. 10. 
earthquakes P. 6. 
eclipses P. 10 ; 21. 
Eibenos Alkm. 4. 59. 


Eirene B. 13. 1; M. A. 8; 18 
10. 


FEiresione 494. 
Eleian song F. S. 5. 
Eleusinian mysteries P. 19, 
vos 492. 
elision in oo) B. -: 62. 

ofi 5t. 1b PA SS 


of a. Ba. 20 1l; Sim. 19.2 E8I 
SEIS 


of o. Sa. l 20. 
ell Alk. 16. 6. 
Elysium P. 16; 18. 
évüóawuov F. S. 4. 
Endymion Likym. 3. 
Enetikoi Alkm. 4. 37. 
enkomion lxxv ; Sim. 1 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 557 


enthronismoi 352. feminine áerpaydNg An. 18. 
epanaphora : see Itepetition. Grot pel SD 
Epeios St. 4. ToNós D. 92. 100. 

Epicharmos Sk. 6. -T»p, -T9$, -Top Alkm. 4. 89; 
epikedeion exxiii. Sim. ]. 6. 

émüvjvios. 493, ba kiwÜos Sa. 35. 1. 

émiiNos 499. flower song F. S. 14. 
epinikion lxxx. flute xxxiv; An. 10; Sim. 10; 
x» l IR E 19; Prat. 1; P, 4 22UE 
epithalamium exii. Mel. 2; Tel. 1; 164. 
epode 187. 


folk-songs 488. 
future of anticipation B. 


eperukd, 492. 5. 94. 
of present intention F. S, 


Eriboas P. 4. 19. 


Eriboia B. 9. 14. 920 19 
Erinna 254. future life exxvi; P. 16; 18 
Eriphanis F. S. 19. Mel. 4 ; Sk. $. 2. 


; EN 9 
Dr 5i 7 IPAE : is Galateia 461. 


23; 95. games, national, Ixxxii. 

Erotikon cvii. genealogies, fanciful, Alkm. 22; 
i . Dp 

Erysiche Alkm. 5. 4. Alk. 29; P. 10. 1. 
Erytheia 900. genitive -ow Alk. ?8; B. 9. 69. 
etymological play on names B. peroina E: 16. 17; 17. 43 

E005 :8:27 5 Likym. 2. Merugp 
Enkleia B. 6. 00. explanatory M. A. 13. 2. 
ED Uu cenxriv. partitive Alkm. 14. 
Enmelos 163. D Spb Ib. 1. 2 
Eunomia Alkm. 99; B. 6. 63 i poe b. 13. 12. 

8.19; M. A. 1a. 9. w. Bpów B. 1. 16. 
Euripides 460. w. ópérouat P. 15. 1. 
Enryalos Ib. 5. Ww. éuBaiívo  Alk. 5. 3. 
KEuryloehos Ixxviii. Ww. Ovyydvo B. 9. 12. 
Eurytion 260. W. rapd and pass. Sim. 9. 4. 
eye, seat of love Likym. 3. Ww. mepi * over? Sa. 1. 10. 

seat of shame Sa. S. 3. Ww. Tpós and pass. Ib. 11; P. 
18. 5. 


fables Timokr. 3; Sk. 5; 14. W. mporepéw Sa. 29. 4. 
feminine a/05p Sa. 1. 11; B. 2. | W. 9éxe obas Sim. 13. 14. 
15:0. 7 Geryon: P, 25,54 900. 


£35 
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giants, stature of, Alk. 16. 6. 
Giants B. 8. 27. 
Glaukos Sim. 4. 
goats of Skyros P. 9. 3. 
gods: dialect of, D. 6. 4. 
Ielieity- ob, P. 25. 
beguile men Sim. 18. 
gifts of, Sim. 95; P. 90. 
gol cp: 


Hades Erin. 2; St. 13; P. 16; 
M. A. 4; 16. 


Hagesichora Alkon: 4. 53. 
halycon Alkm. 7 ; Sim. 6. 
hands in prayer DB. 1. 36 ; 9. 72. 
Harmodios Sk. 7-10 
health Sim. 30; Sk. 6. 
Hy gieia. 
Hekabe M. A. 8. 
Hekate DB. 90. 
Helen St. 5-7 ; 176. 
Helios St. 3; F. 16; Timoth. 
Sr qu Sc P 
Hellanodikoi B. 5. 97. 
Hera Alkm. 3; M. A. 9 
Herakles St. 1-3; B. 9. 
heralds at games F. S. 10; 11. 
Hermes Alk. ) ; Sa. 18. 2 
Hesiod Alk. 19; B. 2. 191. 
Hesychia P. 123. 
hiatus Alkm. 10. 6; An. 94, 
9; Ssmi 13. 3; 15.155 
295, 0$ Prat; I 15; Mc 1 
64; 9. 131 ; Sk. 13. 3. 


Hieron P. 9; B. 1; ? 
Hippokoon 1760. 
Hippothos Alkm. 4. 5 
Homer Sim. 9I. 
Horai M. A. 13. 9 


See 


INDEXCOPR SUBPECUTS 


horses, age of, 975 ; 398. 
colour of, Ib. 9. 1. 

Hyacinth song 497. 

Hybrias 457. 

Hygieia Ariph.; Likym. 

Health. 

hymenaios exii. 

hymus xxvii; 250. 
apopemptic xxxii. 
kletic xxxii. 
maikol exi ; 


See 


B. 19:308 
hyperbaton Sim. 9. 1; P. S. I. 
Hyperionides St. 3. 1. 
hyphaeresis P. 4. 6. 

Hypnos, Likym. 3. 
hyporcheme lxix.: 

Hyria Kor. 1. 


ialemos cxxiii ; 496. 
iambies in processionals F. S. 7. 
Ibykos 268; *figure' of, Ib. 7; 
S: D. VEMM 
(uatos 492. 
imperative after dye Alkm. 1; 
An. 94. ] 
repeated Sim. 13. 15. 
strengthened by cv B. 9. 76; 
F. &. 22. 6. 
tenses in, F. S. 92. 19. 
imperfect w. dpa Pytherm.; 
Timokr. 32 
of rlkre Ska 
w. negative D. 4. 16. 
indicative in general conditions 


B. 4.527 
indirect discourse D. 10. 47. 
infinitive -ev Sim. 9. 4. 
-q». Alkm. 4. 43. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


infinitive, articular, Alkm. 12; 
Alk. 7; Sim. 36. 
-—imperative Sa. 29. 1; 
DES -2PS9. 2: 9. 6; 
BT :293. 

epexegetical F. S. 24. 2 
w. verbs of motion P. 4. 13. 
w. uéNouat An. 25. 9. 
w. 0óccov Sa. l4. 
w. Tl0upu« B. 1. 7 
w. rTlikro B. 13. 3. 
intransitive Erin. 2; ape 
Alkm. 4. 63; épev0c D. 6. 
40; fémrw B. 9. 25; xupóv 
Arist. 13. 
iobacchos lxix. 
Ion 459. 


Ionian mode lv; 
Prat 2. 


Ionians B. 9. 3; 10. 2. 

iovNos. F. S. 1. 

Iris Alk. 3. 

Islands of the Blest P. 16; Sk. 


ithyphallie nee IS "hoo. 


ivory Alkm. 32; Alk. 16. 1; 
Sk. 22. 
ivy P. 4. 11. 


m 


lxiii; cvi; 


Kalliope Alkm. 18. 

Kassandra Ib. S. 

Kedon Sk. 12. 

Keos D. 3. 5. 

Kerkyon B. 10. 26. 

Kirke Alkm. 16. 

kithara 1x; Terp. 5; Sk. 22; 
164; 165. 

kitharistic 201. 

kitharoedes 165. 
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Kleio DB. 1. 3. 
| Kleis Sta. 31. 
Kleobulos Sim. 29. 
Kleoptolemos B. 7 
klepsiamboi xxvi; 303. 
Kleubulos An. 3. 
Klymenos 300. 
Klytaimnestra St. 11. 
Kolaxais Alkm. 4. 59. 
Koralios Alk. 9. 4 
Kore 300; B. 1. 2; 
Korimna 337. 
Korinth D. di 
Koroneia Alk. 
kopcvicua, 494. 

| Kreusa B. 10. 15. 
Kroisos B. 1. 94. 
Kronides, of Poseidon B. 9. 77; 

10-29 

Kybele Tel. 3. 2 

Kydias 347. 

Kydides 310; 347. 

Kyklopes P. 25. 6; B. 5. 77. 
Kyklops Timoth. 2 


labials, heapiug of, Alk. 5. 2; 
B. 4. 207.5. 51. 
Lachon B. 3. 
Lakonian dance songs F. S. 
hounds P. 9. 1. 
purple Alkm. 4. 64. 
Lamprokles 340. 
Lasos 299. 
Leipsydrion Sk. 11; 19. 
Lemnian fire B. 10. 55. 


lengthening, metrical Alkm. 4. 
m 91; : 4; IT: AUS 
; Kor. 


Sk. 92m 


00) 


Leonidas Sim. 1. 7 
Leto P. 6. 6; Timokr. 
Leukadian cliff An. 9; 
libations xxxix ; F. S. 
Likymnios 458. 
Liunos F. S. 2; 497. 
logaoedies xcviii. 
Lokris ex ; 257 ; F. S. 91. 
love songs cvii. 

Loxias, with Apollo B. 6. 45. 
Lucifer Ion 9. 

Lusos B. 5. 96. 


Lydian mode lxiii ; Ixxix ; xciv; 
cxii; exviii; exxv ; exxxi; 


An. ds Tel-9- 165 ; 230. 
iouohstone B. 16. 
work Alkm. 4. 68. 
Lykophronides 467. 
Lysander F. S. 96. 
Lytaios B. 10. 91. 


k 
22 : 
8. 


Mainads Alkm. 11. 
mares P. 1. 8; B. 1. 3 
Marsyas Mel. 2; Tel. 1. 5. 
Megalostrata Alkm. 14. 
Megistes An. 14 ; 96. 3. 
Melampus 417. 
Melanippides 453. 
Meleager Sim. 21; D. 9 
Melia Ded 

Meliboia 300. 

Menalkas F. S. 19. 
Menandros B. 6. 68. 
mendicants' songs 493. 
Menelaos B. 8. 


ueraBoNij Ixvii ; F. S. 13. 


metonymy Ib. 2. 1; Prat. 1. 
[7 


l^ 








INDEX OF SUBIZGDES 


inetronymies B. 2. 7]. 


middle: to have one do some- 
thing Alk. 10. 4. 


ópivoua. B. 6. 9. 
araDeís B. 9. 84. 
$aíivoua. Sa. 90, 
Milesian wool F. S. 16. 9 
milky way P. 1. 10. 
mill-stone song F. S. 94, 
Minos RB. 9. 
Mnama Terp. 3. 
Moirai P. 1. 9; M. A. 13. 
Moliones Ib. 9. 
Molossian flute Sim. 10. 
monodic song xxi. 
mules Sim. 3. 


Muses Terp. 3; Alkm. I 
20; B. 13: 0M Am 


inusical "e 163 ; 
337. 

Myrsilos Alk. 6. 

Myrtis Kor. 5. 

myrtle cvi; Sk. 7. 


165 ; 


Naiads Prat. ]. 4. 
names, play on, 
Likym. 2. 

Nausikaa Alkm. $8; 9. 

Nemea P. 4. 15; B. 4. 19; 
4. 92, 

Nereids Arion 10; Sa. 
B. 


. €* . 


B. 35 NP 


d 


new songs Alki. is Sim. 35; 


Timoth, 7; RET 
night e 20 ; 3 205 WE 
A TE 


nightingale E. 15. 
Nike b gn 
Nikodoros Diag. 9 
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Nile B. 4. 41. 

Niobe M. A. 6. 

nome lviii ; 165-168 ; 462. 
nominative for voc. Sk. 10. 2. 


number 5, 10 etc. inflected Alk. 
16. 7. 


mdvres, 0s Sim. 23. 5. 
&vOpwrov, óco. Sim. 2. 12. 


Nymphs Sa. 4; Ib. 1. 3; An. 
DEOS l'imoth:9; Sk. 4. 2. 


óNoQvpuós cxxii; 490. 

Olympos P. I. 10. 

omphalos at Athens P. 4. 4. 

optative, potential without à» 
P. 23. 3. 


in impossible wishes Sk. 29; 
29. 


orchestra at Athens P. 4. 6. 

order of words Alkm. 4.6; 4. 
Bro 91 3: 985 -AIE, 9. 3; 
9. 4; An. 9. 6; Timokr. 
ENS: P5 3:;05; S8 1]; 
EEUU o5. 9- 90. 4: B. 2. 
16; 2. 101; 5. 28; 10. 30; 
19. 

Orpheus Sim. 16 ; 17. 

Orphicism P. 16. 

Orion Kor. 1. 

Orthia Alki. 4. 61. 

orthian iambies Terp. 3; 4. 

Ortygia Ib. 10. 

oschophorika exxxiii. 


oxymoron Sim. 13. 8$; P. 15. 5; 
bb 17. I. 


paian xxxvi; xeix ; 457 ; 465 ; 
468. 

Pan Sk. 4. 

Paris Alkm. 16. 


o61 


parody Ixvii; Timokr. 4; Sk. 18. 
paroinion ci. 
partheneion exxviii. 
participle after eióov b. 5. 23. 
partridge Alkm. 6. 3. 
patronymics St. 3. 1. 
donble B. 4. 19. 
in -ecos, -tos B. 3. 12. 
pectis Án. 8; Tel. 3. 
Peitho Alkm. 92; Sa. 1l. 18; 
Ib. 5. 
pentathlon DB. 4. 32. 
perfect -àc. Alk. 9. 2. 
periphrasis Terp. 6; Alkm. 4. 
gos D l1 
Persephone P. 18. 1; Sk. 2. & 
Perseus Sim. 13. 
personal pron. for reflex pron. 
Aet. 
repeated Ib. 2. 3. 
personification Alkm. 4. 15; 
92; Alk. 4. 4; 285 5mm 
13. 155.13. 16 ; 985; POS 
b. 6. 53; 13. 1; Axist alb 
F. $. 10. 


persons compared w. horses 
Alkm. 4. 47. 
w. stars Alkm. 4. 62; Sa. 


de Deus: 

w. sun Alkm. 4. 41. 
Petraios B. 7. 90. 
phallophoroi F. 5. 7. 
Philelias F. S. 17. 
Philoxenos 460. 

Phleius DB. 4. 39. 
Pholos St. 9. 
phorminx Terp. 5; B. 7. 13. 


Phrygian mode xxxii; lv; 
budixxis Tel 3:69 


DN 
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Phrynichos 345. 
Phrynis lIxvi; Tim. 6. 
Pieria Sa. 94. 3. 


Pindar 349;  enmity with 
Baech. 388; *tigure' of, 
P. 4. 18. 


piteh, high, Terp. 6. 

Pittakos Alk. 18; 30; F. S. 
24 HIS I2, 

play, songs of, 495. 


Pleiads Alkm. 4. 60; Sa. 19; 
Sim. 7. 


Pleisthenes St. 11. 


pleonasm (mpüros dpxew) B. 8. 
11. 


plural after sing. An. 2. 7. 
allusive P. 4. 13. 
neut. generic Alkm. 11. 4. 


of separate moments of sen- 
sation An. 18; P. 15. 1; 
1x 5. 125-5. 109; 
of verbal adj. St. 14. 
00uo. Arist. 12; 0avarov Sk. 
l. 45 wokTes Gà; 19:3. 
Plutos Timokr. 4 ; Sk. 9. 1. 
To.uevuwka, 4902. 
Polydeukes Alkm. 2; 4. 1. 
Polypemon B. 10. 28. 
poppy Alkm. 26. 
Poros Alkm. 4. 14. 
Poseidon Arion; B. 7. 90 ; 9. 
5003 D. T5 TOL 9T. 
Pratinas 341. 
Praxilla 347 ; Sk. 15; 17. 
praxilleum Sa. 90 ; 348. 
present, historical B. 92. 48. 
w. gnonie aorist Alkm. 10. 5. 
proastion P. 16. 2. 
Proitos B. 5. 


prooimia xxvii; Terp. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Prokoptes B. 10. 9S. 
Prometheia Alkm. 99, 
2; 168. 


prosodiae xxxiv; B. 15; F. 


S. 26. 
prosodiae paian xxxiii. 
prosodion xxxiii; 163. 
cTwikd, 492. 
purple, Lakonian Alkm. 4. 64. 
of the sea Arion 18. 
Pytheas B. 6. 


.Pythermos 2$0. 


quantitative variation Alkm. 
BESIDES 


question, double, B. 10. 31. 


quotation in the lyrie poets 
Alk. 25; Sim.22; B. 2. 191. 


9. 
-5 


refrain xl; exi; Ba. S9 
Djs 


relative pron. introd. myth B. 
4. 39 ; 5. 40; not repeated 
sim. 23. 6. 


repetition Alkm. 91. 6; 21. 7; 
32; Alk. 945 S2 LE 
34; 36; 38; 40; An. 3; 
sim. 2, 4: 15:165 223998 
Prat. 1. 38: P4 POE 
4. 90; D. 1. 16:29 120380 
1915. Sk. 95;3£: 95075091 
90; EF. 5,229, ] 0890275350 
95; 99. 4: 7MLELC 

Rhadina St. 12. 

Rhipai Alkm. 20. 


Rhodian dialeet 
DL. 5.99 
Rhodopis 'Sa. 42. 
riddles 493; F. S. 98-30. 
rime Eum. ; Sk. 16. 
river-gods B. 4. 46. 


Timokr. 4; 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 563 


Samos St. 12; An. 8; 14. 

san lvi; 300. 

Sappho 226 ; 288. 

Sardis Alkm. 5. 5. 

satiric songs 495. 

scorpion Sk. 17. 

scyphus Alkm. 11. 3 ; 5t. 2.1; 
B. 18. 2. 


geasons, number of, Allum. 27. 

sesame Alkm. 20. 

shields of Argos P. 9. 5; D. 4. 
10. 


ship of state Alk. 4; 5. 
sibilants Alkm. 32. 1; 300. 
Sicilian sea Arion 13. 


EL P.9.6;. B. IL. 1; F. S. 
23. 

sight, preferred to sound B. 13. 
12. 


silence Sim. 28. 
of nature Alkm. 21. 
in Hades Erin. 2. 
silos xxv. 
Simonides 301; 477. 
singular for pl. Eum. See Con- 
gruence. 
Sinis B. 10. 20. 
Sirius Alkm. 4. 62; 
Alk. 19. 1; 19. 7. 


Skiron B. 10. 25. 
skolion xev; 308; 311; 333; 
4068. 


Ib. 3; 


Skopas Sim. 9; 11; 14. 
Skyros P. 9. 3. 
Skythians An. 94. 9. 
sleep of nature Alkm. 21. 
soul during, P. 17. 
sparrow $. 1l. 10. 


Sparta Terp.6; Alkm. 12; P. 
27. 


spondees, greater, Terp. 1. 4. 


|spring Alk. 28; Sa. 15; St. 10; 


Sim. o4; BR. S28 
Stesichoros 251; triad of, 187. 
strix F. S 20. 
strophe 259. 

Styx B. 5. 9. 
subjunetive with short modal 

vowel P. 1. 6: 18. 2. 

dubitative Sa. 39. 1; F. $. 

2p. 14. 

generic B. 9. 118. 


of prohibition in rel. clause 
Alkin. 15. 2. 


see under &ár. 
sun-shade An. 11. 11. 
superstition, songs of, 493. 
swallow St. 9; F. S. 22. 
swans, singing, Prat. 1. 5. 
synecdoche Sim. 13. 7. 


synizesis eo Teles. 1, e«-- a« 239; 
9 B. 9. 39; vrac Alk. 31; 
Sa. 1. 11; eo B1 


tagelied F. S. 21. 
Tantalos Alkm. 31; Alk. 31. 
Tartessos St. 1; An. 6. 
Telamon Sk. 21. 

Telesilla 301. 

Telestes 469. 

Terpander lxiv; 164. 
Thaletas 165. 

Theban ehariots P. 9. 5. 
Thebes P. 26. 

Thenüs P. 1.7; B. 5319! 
Themistokles Timokr. 1-3. 
Theoxenos P. 15. 
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Thermopylai Sim. l. 

Theseus B. 9; 10. 

Thespia Kor. 6. 

Thessalians Alkm. 5. 3; Sim. 
9. D. 75:92Lb 

Thrakians An. 27. 1. 

threnoi exx ; 382. 


thrones Sa. l. 1; B. 9. 124; 
M. A. 13. 9. 


thymele Prat. 1. 2. 

Timokreon 532. 

Timotheos 462. 

Tiryns B. 5. 57. 

tmesis Alkm. 18; Alk. 9. 3; 
9. 4; Sa. 35. 9; An. 90; 
91 6: sin. l05-P.4. 2. 
D. 4. 38. 

tortoise game F. S. 16. 

Tpa/yukà ópáuara li; 352; 440. 

rpa'ykós rpómos xliv ; 207. 

trainers D. 6. 68. 

transitive ixréoua. St. 7; Sim. 
14. x» 7 

$Xéyo Ib. l. 7. 
tripods Alkm. 10. l. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. | 


Tritogeneia Sk. 1l. !. 
trochaies, semanto- 167-169. 
Tyche Alkm. 22; M. A. 12. 


verbal adj. St. 14. 
in -ros B. 2. 9. 
Virtus Arist. l. 
vocative in hymns Alk. 2. 1. 


after 2nd pers. P. 23. 2; B. 
4. 45 ; Timoth. 8. 


w. nom. Sk. 10. 9. 


wealth Sa. 30; B. 1l. 13; Sk. 
6. 


willow An. 14. 

wine Alk. 11 ; Sim. 35 ; P. 30; 
B. 17 ; Mel. 3; Ion 1. 

word-play B. 3. 1; &$ 
Likym. 2. 


215 


Zephyros Alk. 3. 


zeugma Sa. 2. 5; B. 13. 12n.; 
M. A. HYS! 


Zeus Terp.1; Alk. 9.1; M. A. 
15. 
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